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DISSERTATION 

UPON  THE 

GREEK  COMEDY, 

Tranflated  from  Brumoy 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

I  CONCLUDE  this  work  according  to  mypromife,  with 
an  account  of  the  Comic  Theatre,  and  intreat  the 
reader,  whether  a  favourer  or  an  enemy  of  the  ancient 
Drama,  not  to  pafs  his  cenfure  upon  the  authors  or  upon 
me,  without  a  regular  perufal  of  this  whole  work.  For, 
though  it  feems  to  be  compofed  of  pieces  of  which  each 
may  precede  or  follow  without  dependance  upon  the  other, 
yet  all  the  parts,  taken  together,  form  a  fyftem  which 
would  be  deftroyed  by  their  disjunftion.  Which  way 
{hall  we  come  at  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  (hews,  but 
by  comparing  together  all  that  is  left  of  them  ?  The  value 
and  neceflity  of  this  comparifon  determined  me  to  publifn 
all,  or  to  publifh  nothing.  Befides,  the  refkdfions  on 

*  Publi/hed  by  Mis.  Lennox  in  4to,  1759.  To  the  third  volume 
of  this  work  the  following  Advertifement  is  prefixed.  .  “  In  this  vp- 
“  lume,  the  Difcourfe  on  the  Greek  Comedy,  and  the  General  Con- 
“  clufion,  are  tranilated  by  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Rambler.  The 
“  Comedy  of  the  Birds,  and  that  of  Peace,  by  a  young  Gentleman. 
“  The  Comedy  of  the  Frogs,  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Gre- 
“  gory  Sharpe.  The  Difcourfe  upon  the  Cyclops,  by  John  Bourrya, 
“  Efq.  The  Cyclops,  by  Dr.  Grainger,  author  of  the  tranllation  of 
“  Tibullus.”  E, 
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each  piece,  and  on  the  general  tafte  of  antiquity,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  are  not  without  importance,  have  a  kind  of 
obfcure  gradation,  which  I  have  carefully  endeavoured  to 
preferve,  and  of  which  the  thread  would  be  loft  by  him 
v/ho  fhould  flightly  glance  fometimes  upon  one  piece,  and 
fometimes  upon  another.  It  is  a  ftructure  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  make  as  near  to  regularity  as  I  could,  and 
which  muft  be  feen  in  its  full  extent  and  in  proper  fuc- 
ceffion.  The  reader  who  {kips  here  and  there  over  the 
book,  might  make  a  hundred  objeftions  which  are  either 
anticipated,  or  anfwered  in  thofe  pieces  which  he  might 
have  overlooked.  I  have  laid  fuch  ftrefs  upon  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  parts  of  this  work,  that  I  have  declined  to  ex- 
hauft  the  fubjedt,  and  have  fuppreffed  many  of  my  notions, 
that  I  might  leave  the  judicious  reader  to  pleafe  himfelf  by 
forming  fuch  conclufions  as  I  fuppofed  him  like  to  dif- 
cover,  as  well  as  myfelf.  I  am  not  here  attempting  to 
prejudice  the  reader  by  an  apology  either  for  the  ancients, 
or  my  own  manner.  I  have  not  claimed  a  right  of  obliging 
others  to  determine,  by  my  opinion,  the  degrees  ©f  efteem 
which  I  think  clue  to  the  authors  of  the  Athenian  Stage  ; 
nor  do  I  think  that  their  reputation  in  the  prefent  time, 
ought  to  depend  upon  my  mode  of  thinking  or  expreffing 
my  thoughts,  which  I  leave  entirely  to  the  judgment  oi  the 
public. 


DISSERTATION, 


&c. 


I.  X  WAS  in  doubt  a  long  time,  whether 
I  fhould  meddle  at  all  with  the  Greek  co¬ 
medy,  both,  becaufe  the  pieces  which  re¬ 
main  are  very  few,  the  licentioufnefs  of 
Ariftophanes,  their  author,  is  exorbitant, 
and  it  is  t^ery  difficult  to  draw  from  the 
performances  of  a  Tingle  poet,  a  juft  idea  of  Greek  comedy. 
Befides,  it  feemed  that  tragedy  was  fufficient  to  employ  all 
my  attention,  that  I  might  give  a  complete  reprefentation 
af  that  kind  of  writing,  which  was  moft  efteemed  by  the 

Athenians 
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>  anes  may 
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Athenians  and  the  wifer  Greeks  *,  particularly  by  Socrates , 
who  fet  no  value  upon  comedy  or  comic  a£tors.  But  the 
very  name  of  that  drama,  which  in  polite  ages,  and  above 
all  others  in  our  own,  has  been  fo  much  advanced,  that  it 
has  become  equal  to  tragedy,  if  not  preferable,  incline  me 
to  think  that  I  may  be  partly  reproached  with  an  imperfect! 
work,  if,  after  having  gone  as  deep  as  I  could  into  the 
nature  of  Greek  tragedy,  I  did  not  at  lead  fketch  a  draught 
of  the  comedy. 

I  then  confidered,  that  it  was  not  wholly  impofiible  to 
furmount,  at  lead  in  part,  the  difficulties  which  had  dopt 
me,  and  to  go  fomewhat  farther  than  the  learned  writers  f, 
who  have  publifhed  in  French  fome  pieces  of  Artftophanes ; 
not  that  I  pretend  to  make  large  tranflations.  The  fame 
reafons  which  have  hindred  with  refpetl  to  the  more  noble 
parts  of  the  Greek  drama,  operate  with  double  force  upon 
my  prefent  fubje£l.  Though  ridicule,  which  is  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  comedy,  be  not  lefs  uniform  in  all  times,  than  the 
paffions  which  are  moved  by  tragic  compofitions ;  yet,  if 
diverfity  of  manners  may  fometimes  difguife  the  padions 
themfelves,  how  much  more  greater  change  will  be  made 
in  jocularities  ?  The  truth  is,  that  they  are  fo  much  changed 
by  the  courfe  of  time,  that  pleafantry  and  ridicule  become 
dull  and  flat  much  more  eafily  than  the  pathetic  becomes 
ridiculous. 

That  which  is  commonly  Icnown  by  the  term  jocular 
and  comic,  is  nothing  but  a  turn  of  expreffion,  an  airy 
phantom,  that  mud  be  caught  at  a  particular  point.  As 
we  lofe  this  point,  we  lofe  the  jocularity,  and  find  nothing 
but  dulnefs  in  its  place.  A  lucky  fally,  which  has  filled  a 
company  with  laughter,  will  have  no  effeid  in  print,  be- 
caufe  it  is  (hewn  Angle  and  feparate  from  the  circumdance 
which  gave  it  force.  Many  fatirical  jeds,  found  in  an¬ 
cient  books,  have  had  the  fame  fate ;  their  fpirit  has  eva¬ 
porated  by  time,  and  have  left  nothing  to  us  but  infipidity. 
None  but  the  mod  biting  paflages  have  preferved  their 
points  unblunted. 

But,  befides  this  obje£lion,  which  extends  univerfally  to 
all  tranflations  of  Artftophanes ,  and  many  allufions  of  which 
time  has  deprived  us,  there  are  loofe  expreffions  thrown 
out  to  the  populace  to  raife  laughter  from  corrupt  paffions, 

*  There  was  a  law  which  forbad  any  judge  of  the  Areopagus  to 
write  comedy.  ° 

t  Madame  Lacier,  M.  Botvin. 
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which  are  unworthy  cf  the  curiofity  of  decent  readers, 
and  which  ought  to  reft  eternally  in  proper  obfcurity. 
Not  every  thing  in  this  infancy  of  comedy  was  excellent, 
at  lealt  it  would  not  appear  excellent  at  this  diftance  of 
time,  in  comparifon  of  compofitions  of  the  fame  kind, 
which  lie  before  our  eyes  ;  and  this  is  reafion  enough  to 
lave  me  the  trouble  of  tranflating,  and  the  reader  that  of 
perusing.  As  for  that  fmall  number  of  writers  who  de¬ 
light  in  thofe  delicacies,  they  give  themfelves  very  little 
trouble  about  tranflations,  except  it  be  to  find  fault  with 
u.em  ;  and  the  majority  of  people  of  wit,  like  comedies 
that  may  give  them  pleafure,  without  much  trouble  of  at¬ 
tention,  and  are  not  much  difpofed  to  find  beauties  in  that 
which  requires  long  dedudfions  to  find  it  beautiful.  If 
Helen  had  not  appeared  beautiful  to  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
but  by  force  of  argument,  we  had  never  been  told  of  the 
Trojan  war. 

On  the  other  fide,  Arljlophanes  is  an  author  more  confi- 
derable  than  one  would  imagine.  The  Eliftory  of  Greece 
cou'd  not  pafs  over  him,  when  it  comes  to  touch  upon  the 
people  of  Athens  this  alone  might  procure  him  refpedft, 
even  when  he  was  not  confidered  as  a  comic  poet.  But 
when  his  writings  are  taken  into  view,  we  find  him  the 
only  author  from  whom  may  be  drawn  a  juft  idea  of  the 
comedy  of  his  age  ;  and  farther,  we  find  in  his  pieces,  that 
he  often  makes  attacks  upon  the  tragic  writers,  particu¬ 
larly  upon  the  three  chief,  whofe  valuable  remains  we  have 
had  under  examination  -,  and,  what  is  yet  worfe,  fell  fome- 
times  upon  the  ftates,  and  upon  the  gods  themfelves. 

The  chief  heads  II*  Thefe  conn  derations  have  determin- 
of  this  difcouife.  ed  me  to  follow,  in  my  reprefentation  of 
this  writer,  the  fame  method  which  I 
have  taken  in  feveral  tragic  pieces,  which  is  that  of  giving 
an  exact  anniyfis  as  far  as  the  matter  would  allow,  from 
which  I  deduce  four  important  fyftems.  Firft,  Upon  the 
nature  of  the  comedy  of  that  age,  without  omitting  that 
of  Menander  j.  Secondly,  Upon  the  vices  and  govern¬ 
ment 

•f  .1  er.andcr,  an  Athenian,  fon  of  Dirpelhes  and  Heg;cjlratcs,  was 
apparently  the  moll  eminent  of  the  writers  of  the  new  comedy.  He 
•bad  been  a  fcholar  of  7  htcpbrdjtus :  his  paflion  for  the  women  brought 
infamy  open  h  m  :  he  was  fquint-eyed,  and  very  lively.  Of  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty  comedies,  or,  according  to  Suidas,  the  eighty 
whi«h  lie  compiled,  and  which  are  all  laid  to  be  tranflated  by  Terence, 

we 
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ment  of  the  Athenians.  Thirdly,  Upon  the  notion  we 
ought  to  entertain  of  Ariftophanes ,  with  relpedl  to  Efchylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Uripides.  Fourthly,  Upon  the  jefh  which  he 
makes  upon  the  gods.  Thefe  things  will  not  be  treated 
in  order,  as  a  regular  difcourfe  feems  to  require,  but  will 
arife  iometimes  feparately,  fometimes  together,  from  the  view 
of  each  particular  comedy,  and  from  the  reflections  which 
this  free  manner  of  writing  will  allow.  I  fhall  conclude  with 
a  fhort  view  of  the  whole,  and  fo  finifh  mydefign. 

III.  I  fhall  not  repeat  here  what  Madame  Dacier,  and 
fo  many  others-before  her,  have  collected  of  all  that  can  be 
known  relating  to  the  hiftory  of  comedy. 

Its  beginnings  are  as  obfcure  as  thofe  of  °f  co" 

tragedy,  and  there  is  an  appearance  that 
we  take  thefe  two  words  in  a  more  extend ve  meaning  ; 
they  had  both  the  fame  original,  that  is,  they  began  among 
the  feftivals  of  the  vintage,  and  were  not  diftinguifhed  from 
one  another  but  by  a  burlefque  or  ferious  chorus,  which 
made  all  the  foul  and  all  the  body.  But,  if  we  give  thefe 
words  a  ftri&er  fenfe,  according  to  the  notion  which  has 
fince  been  formed,  comedy  was  produced  after  tragedy, 
and  was  in  many  refpeCls  a  fequel  and  imitation  of  the 
works  of  Efchylus.  It  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  an 
aftion  fet  before  the  fight,  by  the  fame  artifice  of  repre- 
fentation.  Nothing  is  different  but  the  objeCt,  which  is 
merely  ridicule.  This  original  of  true  comedy  will  be 
eafily  admitted,  if  we  take  the  word  of  Horace,  who  musl 
have  known  better  than  us  the  true  dates  of  dramatic 
works.  This  poet  fupports  the  fyftem  which  I  have  en- 

we  have  now  only  a  few  fragments  remaining.  Heflomi.'hed  about  the 
1 1  5th  Olympiad,  3 1 8  years  before  the  Chi  iitian  sera.  He  was  drowned 
as  he  was  bathing  in  the  port  of  Pireus.  I  have  told  in  another  place, 
what  is  laid  of  one  Philemon,  his  antagonift,  not  fo  good  a  poet  as 
himfelf,  Imt  one  who  often  gained  the  prize.  This  Philemon  was  older 
than  him,  Tind  was  much  in  fafiiion  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  He  exprefled  all  his  withes  in  two  lines,  4  To  have  health, 

‘  and  fortune,  and  pleafure,  and  never  to  be  in  debt,  is  all  1  defire.’ 
He  was  very  covetous,  and  was  piftured  with  his  fingers  hooked,  fo 
that  he  let  his  comedies  at  a  high  price.  He  lived  about  a  hundred 
years,  fome  fay  a  hundred  and  one.  Many  tales  are  told  of  his 
death  ;  Valerius  Maximus  fays,  that  he  died  with  laughing  at  a  little 
incident  :  leeing  an  als  eating  his  figs,  he  ordered  his  fervant  to 
drive  her  away  ;  the  man  made  no  gieat  halie,  and  the  als  eat  them 
all.  4  Well  done,  fays  Philemon,  now  give  her  fome  wine.’  Apuleius 
and  $uiniilian  placed  this  writer  much  below  Menander,  but  give  him 
the  fecond  place. 
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deavoured  to  eftablifh  in  the  fecond  difcourfe  *  fo  ftrongly 
as  to  amount  to  demonftrative  proof. 

Horace  f  cxpreiTes  himfelf  thus,  “  Thefpis  is  faid  to  have 
“  been  the  firft  inventor  of  a  ipecies  of  tragedy,  in  which 
“  he  carried  about  in  carts,  players  fmeared  with  the  dregs 
“  of  wine,  of  whom  fome  fung  and  others  declaimed.’’ 
This  was  the  firft  attempt  both  of  tragedy  and  comedy  \  for 
Thefpis  made  ufe  only  of  one  fpeaker,  without  the  leaft 
appearance  of  dialogue.  <£  Efchylus  afterwards  exhibited 
“  them  with  more  dignity.  He  placed  them  on  a  ftage, 

<c  fomewhat  above  the  ground,  covered  their  faces  with 
“  malks,  put  bufkins  on  their  feet,  dreffed  them  in  trailing 
*c  robes,  and  made  them  fpeak  in  a  more  lofty  ftvle.”  Ho¬ 
race  omits  invention  of  dialogue,  which  we  learn  from 
AriJlotle%.  Bftt,  however,  it  may  be  well  enough  inferred 
from  the  following  words  of  Horace  ;  this  completion  is 
mentioned  while  he  fpeaks  of  Efchylus ,  and  therefore  to 
Efchylus  it  muft  be  aferibed  :  “  Then  firft  appeared  the 
“  old  comedy,  with  great  fuccefs  in  its  beginning.”  Thus  we 
fiee  that  the  Greek  comedy  arofe  after  tragedy,  and  by  confe- 
quence  tragedy  was  its  parent.  It  was  formed  in  imitation 
of  Efchylus ,  the  inventor  of  the  tragic  drama  -,  or,  to  go 
yet  higher  into  antiquity,  had  its  original  from  Homer ,  who 
was  the  guide  of  Efchylus.  For,  if  we  credit  Arifotle §, 
comedy  had  its  birth  from  the  Margetes ,  a  fatirical  poem 
ot  Homer ,  and  tragedy  from  the  Iliad  and  Qdyffey.  Thus  the 
defign  and  artifice  of  comedy  were  drawn 
of  comedy ''  *rom  Homer  and  Efchylus.  This  will  appear 
lefs  furprifing,  fince  the  ideas  of  the  human 
mind  are  always  gradual,  and  arts  are  feldom  invented  but 
bv  imitation.  The  firft  idea  contains  the  feed  of  the  fe- 

J 

cond  *,  this  fecond,  expanding  itfelf,  gives  birth  to  a  third ; 
and  fo  on.  Such  is  the  progrefs  of  the  mind  of  man  ;  it 
proceeds  in  its  productions  ftep  by  ftep,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  nature  multiplies  her  works  by  imitating,  or  repeat¬ 
ing  her  own  act,  when  fhe  feems  molt  to  run  into  variety. 
In  this  manner  it  was  that  comedy  had  its  birth,  its  in- 
creafe,  its  improvement,  its  perfection,  and  its  diverfity. 

IV.  But  the  queftion  is,  who  was  the  happy  author 
of  that  imitation,  and  that  fhew,  whether  only  one  like 
Efchylus  of  tragedy,  or  whether  they  were  feveral  ?  for 


*  Greek  Theatre,  part  I.  vol.  I. 
J  Poet.  ch.  4. 


f  Her.  Poet.  v.  275. 
§  Poet.  ch.  4. 
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neither  Horace ,  nor  any  before  him,  explained  this  *. 
This  poet  only  quotes  three  writers  who  had  reputation  in 
the  old  Comedy,  Eupolis  **,  Cratinusf,  and  Arijlophanes, 
of  whom  he  fays,  *  That  they,  and  others  who  wrote  in 

*  the  fame  way,  reprehended  the  faults  of  particular  per- 

*  fons  with  exceflive  liberty.’  Thefe  are  probably  the  poets 
of  the  greateft  reputation,  though  they  were  not  the  firft, 
and  we  know  the  names  of  many  others  1.  Among  thefe 
three  we  may  be  fure  that  Arijlophanes  had  the  greateft  cha¬ 
racter,  fince  not  only  the  king  of  Perfia  ||  exprefted  a  high 
efteem  of  him  to  the  Grecian  .ambalTadors,  as  of  a  man 
extremely  ufeful  to  his  country,  and  Plato  §  rated  him  fo 
high,  as  to  fay,  that  the  graces  refided  in  his  bofom  ;  but 
likewife  becaufe  he  is  the  only  writer  of  whom  any  come¬ 
dies  have  made  their  way  down  to  us,  through  the  confu- 
fion  of  times.  There  are  not  indeed  any  proofs  that  he 
was  the  inventor  of  comedy,  properly  fo  called,  efpecially 
fince  he  had  not  only  predeceflors  who  wrote  in  the  fame 
kind,  but  it  is  at  leaft  a  fign,  that  he  had  contributed  more 

*  4  The  alterations,  which  have  been  made  in  tragedy,  were  percep- 

*  tible,  and  the  authors  of  them  unknown,  but  comedy  has  lain  in 

*  obfeurity,  being  not  cultivated,  like  tragedy,  from  the  time  of  its 

4  original  :  for  it  was  long  before  the  maefiftrates  began  to  give  comic 

4  chorunes.  It  was  firft  exhibited  by  aitors,  who  played  voluntarily, 
4  without  orders  of  the  magiftrates.  From  the  time  that  it  began  to 
4  take  fome  fettled  form,  we  know  its  authors,  but  are  not  informed  who 

*  firft  ufed  mafks,  added  prologues,  incteafed  the  number  of  the  nc- 

4  tors,  and  joined  all  the  other  things  which  now  belong  to  it.  The 

‘  firft  that  thought  of  forming  comic  fables,  were  Fpicbarmas  and 
4  P bonny s,  and  confequentiy  this  manner  came  from  Sicily :  Crates  was 
4  the  firft  Athenian  that  adopted  it,  and  forfook  the  practice  of  grol's 
4  raillery  that  prevailed  before.’  Anjiot.  ch.  5.  Crates  flour i filed  in  the 
8zd  Olympiad,  450  years  before  our  ./Era,  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
before  Arifiof banes . 

**  Eupolis  was  an  Athenian  ;  his  death,  which  we  fhall  mention  pre- 
fently,  is  reprefented  differently  by  authors  who  almoft  all  agree  that 
he  was  drowned.  Elian  adds  an  incident  which  deferves  to  be  mentioned; 
he  fays  (book  x.  Of  Animals),  that  one  Augean  of  Eleufis,  made 
Eupolts  a  prefent  of  a  fine  maftiff,  who  was  fo  faithful  to  his  mafter  as 
to  worry  to  death  a  flave  who  was  canying  away  fome  of  his  comedies. 
He  adds,  that  when  the  poet  died  at  Egene,  his  dog  ftaid  by  his  tomb 
tiil  he  perifhed  by  grief  and  hunger. 

t  Cratmus  of  Athens,  who  was  fon  of  C.aUimedes,  died  at  the  age 
of  ninety  (even.  He  compofed  twenty  comedies,  of  which  nine  had  the 
prize  :  he  was  a  daring  writer,  bur  a  cowardly  warrior. 

X  Hertelius  has  collected  the  leniences  of  fifty  Greek  poets  of  the 
different  ages  of  comedy. 

||  Interlude  of  the  fecond  a£f  of  the  comedy  intitled  The  Acbarrievs. 

§  Epigram  attributed  to  Plato. 
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than  any  other  to  bring  comedy  to  the  perfection  in  which 
he  left  it.  We  {hall,  therefore,  not  enquire  farther,  whe¬ 
ther  regular  comedy  was  the  work  of  a  fingle  mind,  which 
feems  yet  to  be  unfettled,  or  of  feveral  cotemporaries,  fuch 
as  thefe  which  Horace  quotes.  We  mud  diftinguifli  three 
forms  which  comedy  wore,  in  confequence  of  the  genius  of 
the  writers,  or  of  the  laws  of  the  magidrates,  and  the  change 
of  the  government  of  many  into  that  of  few. 

That  comedyt,  which  Horace  calls  the  an- 
The  old,  mid-  cient?  and  which,  according  to  his  account, 
comedy'1  n6W  was  after  Efchylus ,  retained  fomething  of  its 
original  {late,  and  of  the  licentioufnefs  which 
it  praftifed,  while  it  was  yet  without  regularity,  and  ut¬ 
tered  loofe  jokes  and  abufe  upon  the  pafi~ers-by  from  the 
cart  of  Thefpis.  Though  it  was  now  properly  modelled,  as 
might  have  been  worthy  of  a  great  theatre  and  a  numerous 
audience,  and  deferved  the  name  of  a  regular  comedy,  it 
was  not  yet  much  nearer  to  decency.  It  was  a  reprefenta- 
tion  of  real  aftions,  and  exhibited  the  arefs,  the  motions, 
and  the  air,  as  far  as  could  be  done  in  a  mafic  of  any  one 
tvho  was  thought  proper  to  be  facrificed  to  public  fcorn.  In 
a  city  fo  free,  or  to  fay  better,  fo  licentious  as  Athens  was 
at  that  time,  nobody  was  {pared,  not  even  the  chief  rna- 
giftrate,  nor  the  very  judges,  by  whofe  voice  comedies  were 
allowed  or  prohibited.  The  infolence  of  thofe  performan¬ 
ces  reached  to  open  impiety,  and  l'port  was  made  equally 
with  men  and  gods  |j.  Thefe  are  the  features  by  which  the 
greated  part  of  the  compofitions  of  Arijlophanes  will  be 
known.  In  which  it  may  be  particularly  obferved,  that  not 
the  lead  appearance  of  praife  will  be  found,  and  therefore 
certainly  no  trace  of  flattery  or  fervility. 

This  licentioufnefs  of  the  poets,  to  which  in  fome  fort 
Socrates  fell  a  faciifice,  at  lad  was  redrained  by  a  law.  For 
the  government,  which  was  before  fhared  by  all  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  was  now  confined  to  a  fettled  number  of  citizens. 
It  was  ordered,  that  no  man’s  name  fliould  be  mentioned  on 
the  dage  ;  but  poetical  malignity  was  not  long  in  finding 
the  fecret  of  defeating  the  purpofe  of  the  law,  and  of  ma¬ 
king  themfelves  ample  compenfation  for  the  redraint  laid 
upon  authors,  by  the  necellity  of  inventing  falfe  names. 
They  fet  themfelves  to  work  upon  known  and  real  charac- 

f  This  liiftory  of  the  three  ages  of  comedy  and  their  different  charac¬ 
ters,  is  taken  in  part  from  the  valuable  fragments  of  Platonius. 

11  It  will  be  fhewn  how  and  in  what  fenfe  this  was  allowed. 
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ters,  fo  that  they  had  now  the  advantage  of  giving  a  more 
exquifite  gratification  to  the  vanity  of  poets,  and  the  malice 
of  fpeCtators.  One  had  the  refined  pleafure  of  fetting 
others  to  guefs,  and  the  others  that  of  guefiing  right  by  na¬ 
ming  the  malks.  When  the  pictures  are  fo  like,  that  the 
name  is  not  wanted,  nobody  infcribes  it.  The  confequence 
of  the  law,  therefore  was  nothing  more  than  to  make  that 
done  with  delicacy,  which  was  done  grofsly  before  ;  and  the 
art,  which  was  expended  would  be  confined  within  the  li¬ 
mits  of  duty,  was  only  partly  tranfgrefled  with  more  inge¬ 
nuity.  Of  this  Arifiophanes ,  who  was  comprehended  in 
this  law,  gives  us  good  examples  in  fome  of  his  poems. 
Such  was  that  which  was  afterwards  called  the  middle 
comedy. 

The  new  comedy,  or  that  which  followed,  was  again  an 
excellent  refinement,  preferibed  by  the  magiftrates,  who,  as 
they  had  before  forbid  the  ufe  of  real  names,  forbad  afterwards 
real  fubjeCts  and  the  train  of  chorufTes  §  too  much  given  to 
abufe  :  fo  that  the  poets  faw  themfelves  reduced  to  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  bringing  imaginary  names  and  fu';je£ts  upon  the 
ftage,  which  at  once  purified  and  enriched  the  theatre; 
for  comedy  from  that  time  was  no  longer  a  fury  armed 
with  torches,  but  a  pleafing  and  innocent  mirror  of  hu¬ 
man  life. 

Chacun  peint  avec  art  dans  ce  nouveau  miroir 
S’y  vit  avec  plaifir ,  ou  crut  ne  s’ \  pas  voir! 

L’avare  dcs  premiers  rit  du  tableau  fidelle 
D’un  avare  Jouvent  trace  fur  [on  modelle ; 

Rt  mi  lie  fois  tin  fat  fine  meat  exprime 
Meconnut  le  portrait  fur  lui-meme  forme  -j-. 

The  comedy  of  Menander  and  'Terence  is,  in  propriety 
of  fpeech,  the  fine  comedy.  I  do  not  repeat  all  this  after 
fo  many  writers  but  juft  to  recall  it  to  memory,  and  to  add 
to  what  they  have  laid,  fomething  which  they  have  omitted, 
a  Angular  effeCt  of  public  edicts  appearing  in  the  fucceftive 
progrefs  of  the  art.  A  naked  hiftory  of  poets  and  of  po¬ 
etry,  fuch  as  has  been  often  given,  is  a  mere  body  without 
foul,  unlefs  it  be  enlivened  with  an  account  of  the  birth, 
progrefs,  and  perfection  of  the  art,  and  of  the  caufes  by 
which  they  were  produced. 

§  Perhaps  the  chorus  was  foibid  in  the  middle  age  of  the  comedy. 
Platonius  feems  to  lay  fo. 

f  Defpreaux  Art.  Feet,  chant.  8, 
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VI.  To  omit  nothing  effential  which  concerns  this  part, 
we  fhall  fay  a  word  of  the  Latin  comedy. 
The  Latin  co-  ^hen  the  arts  paffed  from  Greece  to  Rowe , 
comedy  took  its  turn  among  the  reft  :  but 
the  Romans  applied  themfelves  only  to  the  new  fpecies, 
without  chorus  or  perfonal  abufe ;  though  perhaps  they 
might  have  played  fome  tranflations  of  the  old  or  the  middle 
comedy,  for  Pliny  gives  an  account  of  one  which  was  re- 
prelented  in  his  own  time.  But  the  Roman  comedy,  which 
was  modelled  upon  the  laft  fpecies  of  the  Greek ,  hath  ne- 
verthelefs  its  dill'erent  ages,  according  as  its  authors  w'ere 
rough  or  polifhed.  The  pieces  of  Livius  Andronicus  more 
ancient  and  lefs  refined  than  thofe  of  the  writers  who 
learned  the  art  from  him,  may  be  faid  to  compofe  the  firft 
age,  or  the  old  Roman  comedy  and  tragedy.  To  him  you 
muft  join  Nevius  his  contemporary,  and  Ennius ,  who  lived 
fome  years  after  him.  The  fecond  age  comprifes  Pacuvius , 
Cecilius,  Accius ,  and  Plautus,  unlefs  it  {hall  be  thought 
better  to  reckon  Plautus  with  Terence ,  to  make  the  third  and 
higheft  age  of  the  Latin  comedy,  which  may  properly  be  call¬ 
ed  the  new  comedy,  efpecially  with  regard  to  Terence,  who  was 
the  friend  of  Lelius ,  and  the  faithful  copier  of  Menander. 

But  the  Romans,  without  troubling  themfelves  with  this 
order  of  fueceflion,  diftinguifhed  their  comedies  by  the 
dreffes  +  of  the  players.  The  robe  called  preetexta,  with 
large  holders  of  purple,  being  the  formal  drefs  of  rnagif- 
trates  in  their  dignity,  and  in  the  exercife  of  their  office, 
the  a£fors,  vrho  had  this  drefs,  gave  its  name  to  the  comedy. 
This  is  the  fame  with  that  called  Trabeata  f ,  from  Trabea , 
the  drefs  of  the  confuls  in  peace,  and  the  generals  in  tri¬ 
umph.  The  fecond  fpecies  introduced  the  fenators  not  in 
great  offices,  but  as  private  men  ;  this  wras  called  Togcs,  from 
C1  ogata.  The  laft  fpecies  was  named  Taber naria,  from  the 
tunic,  cr  the  common  drefs  of  the  people,  or  rather  from 
the  mean  houfes  which  were  painted  on  the  feene.  There 
is  no  need  of  mentioning  the  farces,  which  took  their  name 
and  original  from  Ate/la,  an  ancient  town  of  Campania  in 
Italy,  becaufe  they  differed  from  the  low  comedy  only  by 
greater  licentioufnefs  •,  nor  of  thofe  which  -were  called  Pal- 

§  The  year  of  Rome  514,  the  fiift  year  of  the  135th  Olympiad. 

|  Pratixta,  Togata,  Tabernaria. 

f  Suet  dc  Claris  Grammat,  fays  that,  C.  GeliJJus,  librarian  to  Augujhu, 
was  the  author  of  if. 
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Hates ,  from  the  Greek,  a  cloak,  in  which  the  Greek  charac¬ 
ters  were  drefled  upon  the  Roman  ftage,  becaufe  that  habit 
only  diftinguiflied  the  nation,  not  the  dignity  or  charac¬ 
ter,  like  thofe  which  have  been  mentioned  before.  To 
fay  truth,  thefe  are  but  trifling  diftindfions  ;  for,  as  we 
{hall  {hew  in  the  following  pages,  comedy  may  be  more  ufe- 
fully  and  judicioufly  diftinguilhed,  by  the  general  nature  of 
its  fubjecfs.  As  to  the  Romans,  whether  they  had,  or  had 
not,  reafon  for  thefe  names,  they  have  left  us  fo  little  upon 
the  fubjedt  which  is  come  down  to  us,  that  we  need  not 
trouble  ourfelves  with  a  diftindtion  which  affords  us  no  folid 
fatisfadfion.  Plautus  and  Terence,  the  only  authors  of 
whom  we  are  in  poffefiion,  give  us  a  fuller  notion  of  the 
real  nature  of  their  comedy,  with  refpedt  at  leaft  to  their 
own  times,  than  can  be  received  from  names  and  terms, 
from  which  we  have  no  real  exemplification. 

VII.  Not  to  go  too  far  out  of  our  way,  let  us  return  to 
Arijlophanes,  the  only  poet  in  whom  we  can 
now'  find  the  Greek  comedy.  He  is  the  fingle  Gieek  co- 

writer,  whom  the  violence  or  time  has  in  cej  gnj  t0  ^ 
fome  degree  fpared,  after  having  buried  in  Hfopbatus. 
darknefs  and  almoft  in  forgetfulnefs,  fo 
many  great  men,  of  w'hom  we  have  nothing  but  the 
names  and  a  few  fragments,  and  fuch  flight  memorials 
as  are  fcareely  fufficient  to  defend  them  again  ft  the 
enemies  of  the  honour  of  antiquity;  yet  thefe  memo¬ 
rials  are  like  the  lalt  glimmer  of  the  fetring  iun,  which 
fcarce  afforcs  us  a  weak  and  fading  light :  yet  from  this 
glimmer  we  mult  endeavour  to  colled!  rays  of  fuificient 
Ifrength  to  form  a  pidfure  of  the  Greek  comedy  approaching 
as  near  as  pofiible  to  the  truth. 

Of  the  perfonal  charafter  of  Arijlophanes  little  is  known  ; 
what  account  we  can  give  of  it  muff  therefore  be  had  from 
his  comedies.  It  can  fcareely  be  faid  with  certainty  of  what 
country  he  was :  the  invedtives  of  his  enemies  fo  often  cal¬ 
led  in  queftion  his  qualification  as  a  citizen,  that  they  have 
made  it  doubtful.  Some  faid,  he  was  of  Rhodes,  others  of 
Egena,  a  little  illand  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  all  agreed 
that  he  was  a  ftranger.  As  to  himfeif,  he  faid  that  he  was 
the  fon  of  Philip,  and  born  in  the  Cydathenian  quarter  ;  but 
he  confeffed  that  fome  of  his  fortune  was  in  Egena,  which 
was  probably  the  original  feat  of  his  family.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  formally  declared  a  citizen  of  Athens,  upon  evidence, 
whether  good  or  bad,  upon  a  decifive  judgment,  and  this 
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for  having  made  his  judges  merry  by  an  application  of 
a  faying  of  Telemachus  *,  of  which  this  is  the  fenfe  :  “  I 
<c  am,  as  my  mother  tells  me,  the  fon  of  Philip ;  for  my 
,{  own  part,  I  know  little  of  the  matter,  for  what  child 
“  knows  his  own  father  ?”  This  piece  of  merriment  did 
him  as  much  good,  as  Arclnas  received  from  the  oration  of 
Cicero y,  who  laid  that  that  poet  was  a  Roman  citizen.  An 
honour  which,  if  he  had  not  inherited  by  birth,  he  deferv- 
ed  for  his  genius. 

Ariftophanes  t  flourished  in  the  age  of  the  great  men  of 
Greece,  particularly  of  Socrates  and  Euripides,  both  of 
which  he  outlived.  He  made  a  great  figure  during  the 
whole  Peloponnefian  war,  not  merely  as  a  comic  poet  by  whom 
the  people  were  diverted,  but  as  the  cenfor  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  as  a  man  kep"  in  pay  by  the  ftate  to  reform  it,  and 
alrnoft  to  atf  the  part  of  the  arbitrator  of  the  public.  A 
particular  account  of  his  comedies  will  beft  let  us  into  his 
perlonal  character  as  a  poet,  and  into  the  nature  of  his 
genius,  which  is  what  we  are  moft  interefted  to  know.  It 
will  however  not  be  amifs  to  prepoflefs  our  readers  a  little 
by  the  judgments  that  had  been  palled  upon  him  by  the 
critics  of  our  own  time,  without  forgetting  one  of  the  an¬ 
cients  that  deferves  great  refpedf. 

VIII.  “  Arijrcphar.es ,”  fays  father  Rapin, 
Arifiofbartts  «  not;  exa£^  jn  the  contrivance  of  his 

'"railed U  “  fables;  his  fidfions  are  not  probable; 

“  he  brings  real  charadlers  upon  the  ftage 
“  too  coarfeiy  and  too  openly.  Socrates,  whom  he  ridi- 
“  cules  fo  much  in  his  plays,  had  a  more  delicate  turn  of 
“  burlefque  than  himfelf,  and  had  his  merriment  without 
his  impudence.  It  is  true,  that  Arijtophanes  wrote  amidft 
“  the  confufion  and  licentioufnefs  of  the  old  comedy,  and 
“  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  humour  of  the  Athenians , 
,{  to  whom  uncommon  merit  always  gave  difguft,  and 
<c  therefore  he  made  the  eminent  men  of  his  time  the  tub- 
tc  je£f  of  his  merriment.  But  the  too  great  defire  which 
<£  he  had  to  delight  the  people  by  expofing  worthy  charac- 
“  ters  upon  the  llage,  made  him  at  the  fame  time  an  un- 
“  worthy  man  ;  and  the  turn  of  his  genius  to  ridicule  was 
“  disfigured  and  corrupted  by  the  indelicacy  and  outrage- 
te  oufnefs  of  his  manners.  After  all  his  pleafantry  con- 

*  Homer,  Odvffey.  -f  Qrat.  fro  Archia  Poeta. 

X  In  the  85th  year  of  the  Olympiad,  437  before  our  iEra,  and 
317  of  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
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«  fids  chiefly  in  new-coined  puffy  language.  The  difli  of 
«  twenty-fix  fyllables,  which  he  gives  in  his  laft  fcene  of 
his  Female  Orators ,  would  pleafe  few  taftes  in  our  days. 
His  language  is  fometimes  obfcure,  perplexed  and  vul- 
“  gar,  and  his  frequent  play  with  words,  his  oppofitions 
“  of  contradictory  terms,  his  mixture  of  tragic  and  comic, 
“  of  ferious  and  burlefque,  are  all  flat;  and  his  jocularity, 
“  if  you  examine  it  to  the  bottom,  is  all  falfe.  Menander 
“  is  diverting  in  a  more  elegant  manner  ;  his  ftyle  is  pure, 
“  clear,  elevated,  and  natural  ;  he  perfuades  like  an  ora- 
“  tor,  and  inftrudls  like  a  philofopher ;  and  if  we  may 
«  venture  to  judge  upon  the  fragments  which  remain,  it 
tc  appears  that  his  pidlures  of  civil  life  are  pleafing,  that 
tc  he  makes  every  one  fpeak  according  to  his  character, 
“  that  every  man  may  apply  his  pidlures  of  life  to  himfelf, 
becaufe  he  always  follows  nature,  and  feels  for  the  per- 
<c  fonages  which  he  brings  upon  the  ftage.  To  conclude, 
<c  Plutarch ,  in  his  comparifon  of  thefe  authors,  fays,  that 
“  the  Mufe  of  Arijlophaties  is  an  abandoned  proftitute,  and 
“  that  of  Menander  a  modeft  woman.” 

It  is  evident  that  this  whole  charadter  is  taken  from  Plu¬ 
tarch.  Let  us  now  go  on  with  this  remark  of  father  Ra- 
pin,  fince  we  have  already  fboken  of  the  Latin  comedy,  of 
which  he  gives  us  a  defeription. 

“  With  refpedt  to  the  two  Latin  comic  poets,  Plautus 
<c  is  ingenious  in  his  defigns,  happy  in  his  conceptions,  and 
“  fruitful  of  invention.  He  has,  however,  according  to 
(C  Horace,  fome  low  jocularities,  and  thofe  fmart  fayir.gs, 
«  which  made  the  vulgar  laugh,  made  him  be  pitied  by 
“  men  of  higher  tafte.  It  is  true,  that  fome  of  his  jells 
“  are  extremely  good,  but  others  likewife  are  very  bad. 
“  To  this  every  man  is  expofed,  who  is  too  much  deter- 
“  mined  to  make  Tallies  of  merriment ;  they  endeavour  to 
“  raife  that  laughter  by  hyperboles,  which  would  not  arife 
<c  by  a  juft  reprefentation  of  things.  Plautus  is  not  quite 
f<  fo  regular  as  Terence  in  the  fcheme  of  his  defigns,  or  in 
“  the  dillribution  of  his  adts,  but  he  is  more  Ample  in  his 
“  plot  ;  for  the  fables  of  Terence  are  commonly  complex, 
“  as  may  be  feen  in  his  Andrea,  which  contains  two 
*c  amours.  It  was  imputed  as  a  fault  to  Terence,  that,  to 
“  bring  more  adlion  upon  the  ftage,  he  made  one  Latin 
“  comedy  out  of  two  Greek  ;  but  then  Terence  unravels  his 
<c  plot  more  naturally  than  Plautus,  which  Plautus  did 
<c  more  naturally  than  Arijlophanes ;  and  though  Cefar  calls 
“  Terence  but  one  half  of  Menander,  becauie,  though  he 
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<c  had  foftne^s  and  delicacy,  there  was  in  him  fome  want 
“  of  fprightlinefs  and  ftrength  ;  yet  he  has  written  in  a 
iC  manner  fo  natural  and  fo  judicious,  that,  though  he  was 
“  then  only  a  copy,  he  is  now  an  original.  No  author  has 
<c  ever  had  a  more  exadt  fenfe  of  pure  nature.  Of  Ceci- 
tc  Hus,  fince  we  have  only  a  few  fragments,  I  fhall  fay  no- 
“  thing.  All  that  we  know  of  him  is  told  us  by  Varrusy 
“  that  he  was  happy  in  the  choice  of  fubjefts.” 

Rapiti  omits  many  others  for  the  fame  reafon,  that  we 
have  not  enough  of  their  works  to  qualify  us  for  judges. 
While  we  are  upon  this  fubject,  it  will  perhaps  not  dif- 
pieafe  the  reader  to  fee  what  that  critic’s  opinion  is  of  Lopes 
de  Vega  and  Moliere.  It  will  appear,  that,  with  relpedt  to 
Lopes  de  Vega ,  he  is  rather  too  profufe  of  praife  ;  that  in 
fpeaking  of  Moliere ,  he  is  too  parfimonious.  This  piece 
will,  however,  be  of  ufe  to  our  defign,  when  we  fhall  ex¬ 
amine  to  the  bottom  what  it  is  that  ought  to  make  the 
charafler  of  comedy. 

C{  No  man  has  ever  had  a  greater  genius  for  comedy 
<c  than  Lopes  de  Vega  the  Spaniard.  He  had  a  fertility  of 
“  wit,  joined  with  great  beauty  of  conception,  and  a 
“  wonderful  readinefs  of  compofition  ;  for  he  has  written 
tc  more  than  three  hundred  comedies.  His  name  alone 
“  gave  reputation  to  his  pieces  •,  for  his  reputation  was 
“  fo  well  eftabiifhed,  that  a  work,  which  came  from  his 
“  hands,  was  fure  to  claim  the  approbation  of  the  public. 

He  had  a  mind  too  extenfive  to  be  fubjefted  to  rules,  or 
cc  reftrained  by  limits.  For  that  reafon  he  gave  himfelf 
e<  up  to  his  own  genius,  on  which  he  could  always  depend 
fi  with  confidence.  When  he  wrote,  he  confulted  no 
u  other  laws  than  the  tafle  of  his  auditors,  and  regulated 
“  his  manner  more  by  the  fuccefs  of  his  work  than  by  the 
“  rules  of  reafon.  Thus  he  difcarded  all  fcruples  of  unity, 
and  all  the  fuperftition  of  probability.”  (This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  faid  with  a  defign  to  praife  him,  and  mud  be 
connected  with  that  which  immediately  follows.)  “  But 
“  as  for  the  moft  part,  he  endeavours  at  too  much  jocu- 
“  lari ty,  and  carries  ridicule  to  too  much  refinement;  his 
“  conceptions  are  often  rather  happy  than  juft,  and  rather 
t!  wild  than  natural  ;  for,  by  fubtilizing  merriment  too  far, 
<c  it  becomes  too  nice  to  be  true,  and  his  beauties  lofe  their 
power  of  ftriking  by  being  too  delicate  and  acute. 

“  Among  us,  nobody  has  carried  ridicule  in  comedy 
cc  farther  than  Moliere.  Our  ancient  comic  writers  brought 
no  characters  higher  than  fervants,  to  make  fport  upon 
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*c  the  theatre ;  but  we  are  diverted  upoji,  the  theatre  of 
“  Moliere  by  marquiles  and  people  of  quality.  Others 
t£  have  exhibited  in  comedy  no  fpecies  of  life  above  that  of 
“  a  citizen  ;  but  Moliere  fhews  us  all  Paris ,  and  the  court. 
<£  He  is  the  only  man  amongft  us,  who  has  laid  open 
«*  thofe  features  of  nature  by  which  he  is  exaftly  marked, 
“  and  may  be  accurately  known.  The  beauties  o  his 
{C  pictures  are  fo  natural,  that  they  are  felt  by  perfons  of 
<(  the  leaft  difeernment,  and  his  power  of  pleafantry  re- 
“  ceived  half  its  force  from  his  power  of  copying.  His 
“  Mifanthrope  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  moll  complete,  and 
“  likewife  the  moll  lingular  chara£ler  that  has  ever  ap- 
te  peared  upon  the  Huge:  but  the  difpolition  of  his  corner 
*(  dies  is  always  defedlive  fome  way  or  other.  This  is  all 
£<  which  we  can  obferve  in  general  upon  comedy.” 

Such  are  the  thoughts  of  one  of  the  moft  refined  judges 
of  works  of  genius,  from  which,  though  they  are  not  all 
oraculous,  fome  advantages  may  be  drawn,  as  they  always 
make  fome  approaches  to  truth. 

Madame  Dacier  *,  having  her  mind  full  of  the  merit  of 
Arijlophanes ,  exprelles  herfelf  in  this  manner  :  “  No  man 
“  had  ever  more  difeernment  than  him,  in  finding  out  the 
“  ridiculous,  nor  a  more  ingenious  manner  of  (hewing  it 
«*  to  others.  His  remarks  are  natural  and  eafy,  and,  what 
<c  very  rarely  can  be  found,  with  great  copioufnefs  he  has 
«  great  delicacy.'  To  fay  all  at  once,  the  Attic  wit,  of 
“  which  the  ancients  made  fuch  boalt,  appears  more  in 
«  Arijlophanes  than  in  any  other  that  I  know  of  in  anti- 
“  quity.  But  what  is  moll  of  all  to  be  admired  in  him  is, 
“  that  he  is  always  fo  much  mailer  of  the  fubjedl  before 
«  him,  that,  without  doing  any  violence  to  himfelf,  he 
<c  finds  a  way  to  introduce  naturally  things  which  at  firll 
<*  appeared  moll  dillant  from  his  purpofe  ;  and  even  the 
“  moll  quick  and  unexpected  of  his  defultory  fallies  ap- 
«  pear  the  neceiTary  confequence  of  the  foregoing  inci- 
“  dents.  This  is  that  art  which  fets  the  dialogues  of  Plato 
ft  above  imitation,  which  we  mull  confider  as  fo  many 
<c  dramatic  pieces,  which  are  equally  entertaining  by  the 
“  adlion  and  by  the  dialogue.  The  ftyle  of  Arijlophams  is 
“  no  lefs  pleafing  than  his  fancy  ;  for,  befides  its  clearnefs, 
“  its  vigour,  and  its  fweetnefs,  there  is  in  it  a  certain 
■“  harmony  fo  delightful  to  the  ear,  that  there  is  no  plea- 
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“  fure  equal  -to  that 'of  reading  it’.  •  When  he  applies  him- 
“  feif  to  vulgar  mediocrity  of  ftyle,  he  defcends  without 
“  meannefs  :  when  he  attempts  the  fublime,  he  is  elevated 
“  without  obfcurity;  and  no  man  has  ever  had  the  art  of 
cc  blending  all  the  different  kinds  of  writing  fo  equally  to- 
“  gether.  After  having  ftudied  all  that  is  left  us  of  Grecian 
<c  learning,  if  we  have  not  read  Airijlcphanes ,  we  cannot  yet 
tc  know  all  the  charms  and  beauties  of  that  language.” 

IX.  This  is  a  pompous  eulogium  :  but  let 
Plutarch's  fen-  us  fufpend  cur  opinion,  and  hear  that  of 
tuTnt  l’Pon  A~.  Plutarch,  who,  being  an  ancient,  well  de-  - 
Menander.  ferves  our  attention,  at  leaft  after  we  have 

heard  the  moderns  before  him.  This  is 
then  the  fum  of  his  judgment  concerning  Ariflophanes  and 
Menander.  To  Menander  he  gives  the  preference,  without 
allowing  much  competition.  He  objedls  to  Ariflophanes , 
that  he  carries  all  his  thoughts  beyond  nature,  that  he 
writes  rather  to  the  crowd  than  to  men  of  charadler  ;  that 
he  affedts  a  ftyle  obfcure  and  licentious,  tragical,  pompous, 
and  mean,  fometimes  ferious,  and  fometimes  ludicrous,  even 
to  puerility;  that  he  makes  none  of  his  perfonages  fpeak 
according  to  any  diftindl  character,  fo  that  in  his  fcenes 
the  fen  cannot  be  known  from  the  father,  the  citizen  from 
the  boor,  the  hero  from  the  fhopkeeper,  or  the  divine  from 
the  ferving-man.  Whereas  the  didlion  of  Menander,  which 
is  always  uniform  and  pure,  is  very  juftly  adapted  to  dif¬ 
ferent  characters,  rifing  when  it  is  neceffary  to  vigorous 
and  fprightly  comedy,  yet  without  tranfgreffmg  the  proper 
limits,  or  lofing  fight  of  nature,  in  which  Menander,  fays 
Plutarch,  has  attained  a  perfection  to  which  no  other 
writer  has  arrived.  For,  what  man,  befides  himfelf,  has 
ever  found  the  art  of  making  a  didlion  equally  fuitable  to 
women  and  children,  to  old  and  young,  to  divinities  and 
heroes  ?  Now  Menander  has  found  this  happy  fecret,  in 
the  equality  and  flexibility  of  his  didtion,  which,  though 
always  the  fame,  is  neverthelefs  different  upon  different 
occasions  ;  like  a  current  of  clear  water  (to  keep  clofely  to 
the  thoughts  of  Plutarch J,  which  running  through  banks 
differently  turned,  complies  with  all  their  turns  backward 
and  forward,  without  changing  any  thing  of  its  nature  or 
its  purity.  Plutarch  mentions  it  as  a  part  of  the  merit  of 
Menander,  that  he  began  very  young,  and  wras  flopped  only  by 
old  age,  at  a  time  when  he  would  have  produced  the  greateft 
wonders,  if  death  had  not  prevented  him.  This,  joined 
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to  a  refle&ion,  which  he  makes  as  he  returns  to  Arijla- 
phanes,  (hews  that  Arijlophanes  continued  a  long  time  to 
difplay  his  powers  :  for  his  poetry,  fays  Plutarch ,  is  a 
{trumpet  that  affeCts  fometimes  the  airs  of  a  prude,  but 
whofe  impudence  cannot  be  forgiven  by  the  people,  and 
whofe  affeCted  modefty  is  defpifed  by  men  of  decency. 
Menander,  on  the  contrary,  always  {hews  himfelf  a  man 
agreeable  and  witty,  a  companion  defirable  upon  the  ftage, 
at  table,  and  in  gay  aflemblies  ;  an  extraCt  of  all  the  trea- 
fures  of  Greece,  who  deferves  always  to  be  read,  and  al¬ 
ways  to  pleafe.  His  irrefillible  power  of  perfuafion,  and 
the  reputation  which  he  has  had,  of  being  the  belt  matter 
of  language  of  Greece,  fufficiently  {hews  the  delightfulnefs 
of  his  ftyle.  Upon  this  article  of  Menander ,  Plutarch  does 
not  know  how  to  make  an  end  :  he  fays,  that  he  is  the  de¬ 
light  of  philofophers  fatigued  with  ftudy  ;  that  they  ufe  his 
works  as  a  meadow  enamelled  with  flowers,  where  a  purer 
air  gratifies  the  fenfe  5  that,  notwithftanding  the  powers  of 
the  other  comic  poets  of  Athens,  Menander  has  always  been 
confidered  as  poflefiing  a  fait  peculiar  to  himfelf,  drawn 
from  the  fame  waters  that  gave  birth  to  Venus.  That,  on 
the  contrary,  the  fait  of  Arijlophanes  is  bitter,  keen,  coarfe, 
and  corrofive  ;  that  one  cannot  tell  whether  his  dexterity, 
which  has  been  fo  much  boafted,  confifts  not  more  in  the 
characters  than  in  the  expreffion,  for  he  is  charged  with 
playing  often  upon  words,  with  affeCted  antithetical  allu- 
fions  ;  that  he  has  fpoiled  the  copies  which  he  endeavoured 
to  take  after  nature  ;  that  artifice  in  his  plays  is  wicked- 
nefs,  and  fimplicity,  brutifnnefs  ;  that  his  jocularity  ought 
to  raife  hiffes  rather  than  laughter ;  that  his  amours 
have  more  impudence  than  gaiety ;  and  that  he  has 
not  fo  much  written  for  men  of  underltanding,  as  for 
minds  blackened  with  envy  and  corrupted  with  de¬ 
bauchery. 

X.  After  fuch  a  charaCter  there  feerns  The  juftifka- 
no  need  of  going  further  ;  and  one  would  t,°n  °* 
think,  that  it  would  be  better  to  bury  for  ^  ane r' 
ever  the  memory  of  fo  hateful  a  writer,  that  makes  us  fo 
poor  a  recompenfe  for  the  lofs  of  Menander ,  who  cannot 
be  recalled.  But,  without  {hewing  any  mercy  to  the  inde¬ 
cent  or  malicious  fallies  of  Arijlophanes,  any  more  than  to 
Plautus  his  imitator,  or  at  leaft  the  inheritor  of  his  genius, 
may  it  not  be  allowed  us  to  do,  with  refpeCt  to  him,  what, 
Vol.  II.  C  if 
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if  I  miftake  not,  Lucretius  *  did  to  Ennius ,  from  whole 
muddy  verfes  he  gathered  jewels  ?  Etini  de  Jlercore  gem- 
mas. 

Befides,  we  mull  not  believe  that  Plutarch,  who  lived 
more  than  four  ages  after  Menander,  and  more  than  five  af¬ 
ter  Arijlophanes ,  has  paffed  fo  exact  a  judgment  upon  both, 
but  that  it  may  be  fit  to  re-examine  it.  Plato,  the  contem¬ 
porary  of  Arijlophanes ,  thought  very  differently,  at  lead  of 
his  genius  ;  for  in  bis  piece  called  The  Entertainment,  he 
gives  that  poet  a  diftinguifhed  place,  and  makes  him  fpeak, 
according  to  his  character,  with  Socrates  himfelf ;  from 
which,  by  the  way,  it  is  apparent,  that  this  dialogue  of 
Plato  was  compofed  before  the  time  that  Arijlophanes  wrote 
his  Clouds  agiinft  Socrates.  Plato  is  likewife  faid  to  have 
fent  a  copy  of  Arijlophanes  to  Dionxjuts  the  tyrant,  with  ad¬ 
vice  to  read  it  diligently,  if  he  would  attain  a  complete 
judgment  of  the  rtate  of  the  Athenian  republic. 

Many  other  fcholars  have  thought,  that  they  might  de¬ 
part  fomewhat  from  the  opinion  of  Plutarch.  Frifchlinus , 

.  for  example,  one  of  the  commentators  upon  Arijlophanes, 
though  he  juftly  allows  his  tafte  to  be  lefs  pure  than  that  of 
Menander,  has  yet  undertaken  his  defence  againft  the  out¬ 
rageous  cenfure  of  the  ancient  critic.  In  the  firft  place,  he: 
condemns  without  mercy  his  ribaldry  and  obfeenity.  But 
this  part,  fo  worthy  of  content,  and  written  only  for  the 
lower  people,  according  to  the  remark  of  Boivin,  bad  as  it 
is,  after  all  is  not  the  chief  part  which  is  left  of  Arijlo¬ 
phanes.  I  will  not  fay  with  Frifchlinus ,  that  Plutarch  feems 
in  this  to  contradict  himfelf,  and  in  reality  commends  the 
poet,  when  he  accufes  him  of  having  adapted  his  language 
to  the  ffage  ;  by  the  ftage,  in  this  place,  he  meant  the 
theatre  of  Farces,  on  which  low  mirth  and  buftoonry  was 
exhibited.  This  plea  of  Frifchlinus  is  a  mere  cavil ;  and 
though  the  poet  had  obtained  his  end,  which  was  to  divert 
a  corrupted  populace,  he  would  not  have  been  lefs  a  bad 
man,  nor  lefs  a  delpicable  poet,  notwithftanding  the  ex- 
cufe  of  his  defender.  To  be  able  in  the  higheft  degree  to 
divert  fools  and  libertines,  will  not  make  a  poet :  it  is  not, 
therefore,  by  this  defence  that  we  muff  juftify  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Arijlophanes.  The  depraved  tafte  of  the  crowd,  who 
once  drove  away  Cratinus  and  his  company,  becaufe  the 

*  Bru/noj  ha*  miftaken  Lucretius  for  Virgil. 
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fccnes  had  not  low  bufFoonry  enough  for  their  tafte,  will 
not  juftify  Ariftophanes ,  fince  Menander  found  a  way  of 
changing  the  tafte  by  giving  a  fort  of  comedy,  not  indeed 
fo  modeft  as  Plutarch  reprefents  it,  but  lefs  licentious  than 
before.  Nor  is  Ariftophanes  better  juftified  by  the  reafon 
which  he  himfelf  oilers,  when  he  fays,  that  he  exhibited 
debauchery  upon  the  ftage,  not  to  corrupt  the  morals,  but 
to  mend  them.  The  fight  of  grofs  faults  is  rather  a  poifon 
than  a  remedy. 

The  apologift  has  forgot  one  reafon,  which  appears  to 
me  eflential  to  a  juft  account.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  by 
appearance,  Plutarch  had  in  his  hands  all  the  plays  of  Arif¬ 
tophanes ,  which  were  at  leaft  fifty  in  number.  In  thefe  he 
faw  more  licentioufnefs  than  has  come  to  our  hands,  though 
in  the  eleven  that  are  ftill  remaining,  there  is  much  more 
than  could  be  wilhed. 

Plutarch  cenfures  him  in  the  fecond  place  for  playing 
upon  words;  and  againft  this  charge  Frifchlinus  defends 
him  with  lefs  fkill.  It  is  impoflible  to  exemplify  this  in 
French.  But  after  all,  this  part  is  fo  little,  that  it  deferved 
not  fo  fevere  a  reprehenfion,  efpecially  fince  among  thofe 
fayings,  there  are  fome  fo  mifehievoufly  malignant,  that 
they  became  proverbial,  at  leaft  by  the  fting  of  their  ma¬ 
lice,  if  not  by  the  delicacy  of  their  wit.  One  example 
will  be  fufficient  :  fpeaking  of  the  tax-gatherers,  or  the  ex- 
cifemen  of  Athens ,  he  crufhes  them  at  once  by  obferving, 
non  quod  effent  fed  ha/Mat.  The  word  lamice  fignified 

•walking  fpirits,  which,  according  to  the  vulgar  notion,  de¬ 
voured  men  ;  this  makes  the  fpirit  of  the  farcafm  againft; 
the  tax-gatherers.  This  cannot  be  rendered  in  our  lan¬ 
guage  ;  but  if  any  thing  as  good  had  been  faid  in  France 
on  the  like  occafion,  it  would  have  lafted  too  long,  and, 
like  many  other  fayings  amongft  us,  been  too  well  received. 
The  belt  is,  that  Plutarch  himfelf  confefies  that  it  was  ex¬ 
tremely  applauded. 

The  third  charge  is,  a  mixture  of  tragic  and  comic  ftyle. 
This  accufation  is  certainly  true  ;  Ariftophanes  often  gets 
into  the  bulkin  :  but  we  muft  examine  upon  what  occafion. 
He  does  not  take  upon  him  the  chara&er  of  a  tragic  wri¬ 
ter  ;  but,  having  remarked  that  his  trick  of  parody  was 
always  well  received  by  a  people  who  liked  to  laugh  at  that 
for  which  they  had  been  juft  weeping,  he  is  eternally  ufing 
the  fame  craft ;  and  there  is  fcarce  any  tragedy  or  ftriking 
paflage  known  by  memory  by  the  Athenians,  which  he  does 

C  z  not 
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not  turn  into  merriment,  by  throwing  over  it  a  drefs  of 
ridicule  and  burlefque,  which  is  done  fometimes  by  chang¬ 
ing  or  tranfpofing  the  words,  and  fometimes  by  an  unex- 
pedted  application  of  the  whole  l'entence.  Thefe  are  the 
fhreds  of  tragedy,  in  which  he  arrays  the  comic  mufe,  to 
make  her  {till  more  comic.  Cratinus  had  before  done  the 
fame  thing;  and  we  know  that  he  made  a  comedy  called 
Ulyjfes,  to  burlefque  Homer  and  his  OdyJJey  ;  which  fhews, 
that  the  wits  and  poets  are,  with  refpedt  to  one  another, 
much  the  fame  at  all  times,  and  that  it  was  at  Athens  as 
here.  I  will  prove  this  fyltem  by  facts,  particularly  with 
refpedt  to  the  merriment  of  Arjlophanes  upon  our  three 
celebrated  tragedians.  This  being  the  cafe,  the  mingled 
ftyle  of  Arijlophanes  will,  perhaps,  not  deferve  fo  much 
cenfure  as  Plutarch  has  vented.  We  have  no  need  of  the 
Travefty  of  Virgil,  nor  the  parodies  of  our  own  time,  nor 
of  the  Lutrin  of  Boileau ,  to  fhew  us  that  this  medley  may 
have  its  merit  upon  particular  occafions. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  in  general  of  his  obfcurity,  his 
meannefTes,  and  his  high  flights,  and  of  all  the  feeming  in¬ 
equality  of  ft  vie,  .vhich  puts  Plutarch  in  a  rage.  Thefe 
cenfures  can  never  be  juft  upon  a  poet,  whofe  ftyle  has  al¬ 
ways  been  allowed  to  be  perfectly  Attic ,  and  of  an  Atticijn 
which  made  him  extremely  delightful  to  the  lovers  of  the 
Athenian  tafte.  Plutarch,  perhaps,  rather  means  to  blame 
the  choruffes,  of  which  the  language  is  fometimes  elevated, 
fometimes  burlefque,  always  very  poetical,  and  therefore  in 
appearance  not  fuitable  to  comedy.  But  the  chorus,  which 
had  been  borrowed  from  tragedy,  was  then  all  the  fafhion, 
particularly  for  pieces  of  fatire,  and  Arijlophanes  admitted 
them  like  the  other  poets  of  the  old,  and  perhaps  of  the 
middle  comedy  ;  whereas  Menander  fupprefled  them,  not 
fo  much  in  compliance  with  his  orvn  judgment,  as  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  public  edicts.  Ic  is  not,  therefore,  this  mix¬ 
ture  of  tragic  and  comic  that  will  place  Arijlophanes  below 
Men  an  aer. 

The  fifth  charge  is,  that  he  kept  no  diftindtion  of  cha- 
radter ;  that,  for  example,  he  makes  women  fpeak  like 
orators,  and  orators  like  naves  :  but  it  appears  by  the  cha¬ 
racters  which  he  ridicules,  that  this  objedtion  falls  of  itfelf. 
It  is  lufficient  to  fay,  that  a  poet  who  painted,  not  ima¬ 
ginary  ciiaradters,  but  real  perfous,  men  well  known,  citi¬ 
zens  whom  he  called  by  their  names,  and  fhewed  in  drefles 
like  their  own,  and  malks  refembling  their  faces,  whom 
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he  branded  in  the  fight  of  a  whole  city,  extremely  haughty 
and  full  of  derifion  ;  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  fuch  a 
poet  could  never  be  fuppofed  to  mifs  his  characters.  The 
applaufe,  which  his  licentioufnefs  produced,  is  too  good  a 
juftification  ;  befides,  if  he  had  not  fucceeded,  he  expofed 
himfelf  to  the  fate  of  Eupolis,  who  in  a  comedy  called  the 
Drowned  Man ,  having  imprudently  pulled  to  pieces  par¬ 
ticular  perfons,  more  powerful  than  himfelf,  was  laid  hold 
of,  and  drowned  more  effectually  than  thofe  he  had  drowned 
upon  the  open  ftage. 

The  condemnation  of  the  poignancy  of  Arijlophanes ,  as 
having  too  much  acrimony,  is  better  founded.  Such  was 
the  turn  of  a  fpecies  of  comedy,  in  which  all  licentioufnefs 
was  allowed  ;  in  a  nation  which  made  every  thing  a  fub- 
jeCt  of  laughter,  in  its  jealoufy  of  immoderate  liberty,  and 
its  enmity  to  all  appearance  of  rule  and  fuperiority  ;  for 
the  genius  of  independency  naturally  produces  a  kind  of 
fatire  more  keen  than  delicate,  as  may  be  eafily  obferved  in 
mod  of  the  inhabitants  of  iflands.  If  we  do  not  fay  with 
Longinus ,  that  a  popular  government  kindles  eloquence,  and 
that  a  lawful  monarchy  ftifles  it;  at  leaf!:  it  is  eafy  to  dif- 
cover  by  the  event,  that  eloquence  in  different  governments 
takes  a  different  appearance.  In  republics  it  is  more 
fprightly  and  violent,  and  in  monarchies  more  infinuating 
and  foft.  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  ridicule  :  it  fol¬ 
lows  the  caff  of  genius,  as  genius  follows  that  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Thus  the  republican  raillery,  particularly  of  the 
age  which  we  are  now  confidering,  muff  have  been  rougher 
than  that  of  the  age  which  followed  it,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  that  Horace  is  more  delicate,  and  Lucilius  more  point¬ 
ed.  A  difh  of  fatire  was  always  a  delicious  treat  to  humart 
malignity  ;  but  that  difh  was  differently  feafoned,  as  the 
manners  were  polifhed  more  or  lefs.  By  polifhed  manners 
I  mean  that  good  breeding,  that  art  of  referve  and  felf- 
reftraint,  which  is  the  confequence  of  dependence.  If  one 
was  to  determine  the  preference  due  to  one  of  thofe  kinds 
of  pleafantry,  of  which  both  have  their  value,  there  would 
not  need  a  moment’s  hefitation,  every  voice  would  join  in 
favour  of  the  fofter,  yet  without  contempt  of  that  which 
is  rough.  Menander  will,  therefore,  be  preferred,  but 
Arijlophanes  will  not  be  defpifed,  efpecially  fince  he  was  the 
firft  who  quitted  that  wild  practice  of  fatirifing  at  liberty 
right  or  wrong,  and  by  a  comedy  of  another  caff  made  way 
for  the  manner  of  Menander ,  more  agreeable  yet,  and  lefs 
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dangerous.  There  is  yet  another  diftinCtion  to  be  made 
between  the  acrimony  of  the  one,  and  the  foftnefs  of  the 
pther ;  the  works  of  the  one  are  acrimonious,  and  of  the 
other  foft,  becaufe  the  one  exhibited  perfonal,  and  the 
other  general  characters  ;  which  leaves  us  Hill  at  liberty  to 
examine,  if  thefe  different  defigns  might  not  be  executed 
with  equal  delicacy. 

We  fhall  know  this  by  a  view  of  the  particulars  ;  in  this 
place  we  fay  only  that  the  reigning  tafte,  or  the  love  of 
ftriking  likenefies,  might  juftify  Arijlophanes  for  having 
turned,  as  Plutarch  fays,  art  into  malignity,  fimplicity  into 
brutality,  merriment  into  farce,  and  amour  into  impu¬ 
dence  ;  if  in  any  age  a  poet  could  be  excufed  for  painting 
public  folly  and  vice  in  their  true  colours. 

There  is  a  motive  of  intereft  at  the  bottom  which  difpo- 
fed  Elian ,  Plutarch ,  and  many  others,  to  condemn  this 
poet  without  appeal.  Socrates ,  who  is  faid  to  have  been 
deftroyed  by  a  poetical  attack,  at  the  inftigation  of  two 
wretches  f,  has  too  many  friends  among  good  men,  to  have 
pardon  granted  to  fo  horrid  a  crime.  This  has  filled  them 
with  an  implacable  hatred  againft  Arijlophanes,  which  is 
mingled  with  the  fpirit  of  philolophy,  a  fpirit,  wherever 
k  comes,  more  dangerous  than  any  other.  A  common 
enemy  will  confefs  fome  good  qualities  in  his  adverfary ; 
but  a  philofopher  made  partial  by  philofophy,  is  never  at 
reft  till  he  has  totally  deftroyed  him  who  has  hurt  the  molt 
tender  part  of  his  heart  •,  that  is,  has  difturbed  him  in  his 
adherence  to  fome  character,  which,  like  that  of  Socrates , 
takes  pofTeffion  of  the  mind.  The  mind  is  the  freeft  part 
of  man,  and  the  molt  tender  of  its  liberties  :  poifeifions, 
life,  and  reputation,  may  be  in  another’s  power,  but  opi¬ 
nion  is  always  independent.  If  any  man  can  obtain  that 
gentle  influence,  by  which  he  ingratiates  himfelf  with  the 
underifanding,  and  makes  a  feCt  in  a  commonwealth,  his 
followers  will  facrifice  themfelves  for  him,  and  nobody  will 
be  pardoned  that  dares  to  attack  him  juftly  or  unjuftly,  be¬ 
caufe  that  truth,  real  or  imaginary,  which  he  maintained, 
is  now  become  an  idol.  Time  will  do  nothing  for  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  this  hatred  ;  it  will  be  propagated  from  age  to 
age  ;  and  there  is  no  hope  that  Arijlophanes  will  ever  be 
treated  with  tendernefs  by  the  difciples  of  flats,  who  made 

f  It  is  riot  certain,  that  Arijlophanes  Aid  procure  the  death  of  Socra¬ 
tes:  but,  however,  he  is  certainly  criminal  for  having  in  the  Cloudsy 
accufed  him  publicly  of  impiety, 
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Socrates  his  hero.  Every  body  elfe  may,  perhaps,  confefs, 
that  Arijlophanes,  though  in  one  inftance  a  bad  man,  may 
neverthelefs  be  a  good  poet  ;  but  diftindlicns,  like'  thefe, 
will  not  be  admitted  by  prejudice  and  paflion,  and  one  or 
other  dictates  all  characters,  whether  good  or  bad. 

As  I  add  my  own  reafons,  fuch  as  they  are,  for  or  againft 
Arijlophanes,  to  thofe  of  Frifchlinus  his  defender,  I  mull 
not  omit  one  thing  which  he  has  forgot,  and  which,  per¬ 
haps,  without  taking  in  the  reft,  put  Plutarch  out  of  hu¬ 
mour,  which  is  that  perpetual  farce  which  goes  through  all 
the  comedies  of  Arijlophanes ,  like  the  character  of  Harlequin 
on  the  Italian  theatre.  What  kind  of  perfonages  are  clouds, 
frogs,  wafps,  and  birds  ?  Plutarch,  ufed  to  a  comic  ftage 
of  a  very  different  appearance,  mull  have  thought  them 
ftrange  things  ;  and  yet  llranger  rnuft  they  appear  to  us, 
who  have  a  newer  kind  of  comedy,  with  which  the  Greeks 
were  unacquainted.  This  is  what  our  poet  maybe  charged 
with,  and  what  may  be  proved  beyond  refutation.  This 
charge  comprifes  all  the  reft,  and  againft  this  I  fhall  not 
pretend  to  juftify  him.  It  would  be  of  no  ufe  to  fay,  that 
Arijlophanes  wrote  for  an  age  that  required  Ihews  which 
filled  the  eye,  and  grotefque  paintings  in  fatirical  perform¬ 
ances  ;  that  the  crowds  of  fpeftators,  which  fometinres  ne- 
gleCled  Cratinus  to  throng  Arijlophanes ,  obliged  him  more 
and  more  to  comply  with  the  ruling  tafte,  left  he  Ihould 
lofe  the  public  favour  by  pictures  more  delicate  and  lefs 
ftriking  ;  that  in  a  ftate,  where  it  was  confidered  as  policy 
to  lay  open  every  thing  that  had  the  appearance  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  Angularity,  or  knavery,  comedy  was  become  a  ha- 
ranguer,  a  reformer,  and  a  public  counfellor,  from  whom 
the  people  learned  to  take  care  of  their  moft  valuable  in- 
tereft  ;  and  that  this  comedy,  in  the  attempt  to  lead  and  to 
,  pleafe  the  people,  claimed  a  right  to  the  ltrongeft  touches 
of  eloquence,  and  had  likewife  the  power  of  perfonal 
painting  peculiar  to  herfelf.  All  thefe  reafons,  and  many 
others,  would  difappear  immediately,  and  my  mouth  would 
be  flopped  with  a  fingle  word,  with  which  every  body 
would  agree  :  my  antagonift  would  tell  me,  that  fuch  an 
age  was  to  be  pitied,  and  palling  on  from  age  to  age,  till 
he  came  to  our  own,  he  would  conclude  flatly,  that  we  are 
the  only  pofleflors  of  common  fenfe  ;  a  determination  with 
which  the  French  are  too  much  reproached,  and  which 
overthrows  all  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  antiquity.  At 
the  fight  of  fo  many  happy  touches,  which  one  cannot  help 
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admiring  in  Arijlophanes ,  a  man  might  perhaps,  be  incline*, 
to  lament  that  fuch  a  genius  was  thrown  into  an  age  of 
fools  :  but  what  age  has  been  without  them  ?  And  have 
not  we  ourfelves  reafon  to  fear,  left  pofterity  fhould  judge 
of  Moliere  and  his  age,  as  we  judge  of  Arijlophanes  ?  Me¬ 
nander  altered  the  tafte,  and  was  applauded  in  Athens ;  but 
it  was  after  Athens  was  changed.  Terence  imitated  him  at 
Rome ,  and  obtained  the  preference  over  Plautus ,  though 
Cafar  called  him  but  a  demi -Menander,  becaufe  he  appears 
to  want  that  fpirit  and  vivacity  which  he  calls  the  vis  comica. 
We  are  now  weary  of  the  manner  of  Menander  and  Terence , 
and  leave  them  for  Moliere ,  who  appears  like  a  new  ftar  in 
a  new  courfe.  Who  can  anfwer,  that  in  fuch  an  interval 
of  time  as  has  paft  between  thefe  four  writers,  there  will 
not  arife  another  author,  or  another  tafte,  that  may  bring 
Moliere ,  in  his  turn,  into  neglecb  ?  Without  going  further, 
our  neighbours,  the  Englijh ,  think  he  wants  force  and  fire. 
Whether  they  are  right  or  no,  is  another  queftion  ;  all  that 
I  mean  to  advance  is,  that  we  are  to  fix  it  as  a  conclufion, 
that  comic  authors  muft  grow  obfolete  with  the  modes 
of  life,  if  we  admit  any  one  age,  or  any  one  climate,  for 
the  fovereign  rule  of  tafte.  But  let  us  talk  with  more 
exadtnefs,  and  endeavour  by  an  exatf  analyfis  to  find  out 
what  there  is  in  comedy,  whether  of  Arijlophanes  and 
Plautus ,  of  Menander  and  Terence ,  of  Moliere  and  his  ri¬ 
vals,  which  is  never  obfolete,  and  muft  pleafe  all  ages  and 
all  nations. 

Remarkable  XI.  I  now  fpeak  particularly  of  comedy  ; 

difference  be-  for  we  muft  obferve,  that  between  that  and 
tween  the  ftate  other  works  of  literature,  efpecially  trage- 
c-h°i™vak*  of  there  is  an  elTential  difference,  which 

genius  with  re-  the  enemies  of  antiquity  will  not  under- 
gard  to  their  Hand,  and  which  I  {hall  endeavour  palpably 
duration.  to  {hew. 

All  works  fhe\v  the  age  in  which  they  are  produceds 
they  carry  its  ftamp  upon  them  ;  the  manners  of  the  time  ; 
are  impreffed  by  indelible  marks.  If  it  be  allowed,  that 
the  belt  of  paft  times  w’ere  rude  in  comparifon  w  ith  ours, 
the  caufe  of  the  ancients  is  decided  againft  them  ;  and  the 
want  of  politenefs,  with  which  their  works  are  charged  in 
our  days,  muft  be  generally  confeffed.  Hiftory  alone  feems 
to  claim  exemption  from  this  accufation.  NoOody  will  dare 
to  fay  of  Herodotus  or  Thucydides ,  of  Livius  or  Tacitus ,  that 
which  has  been  faid  without  fcruple  of  Homer  and  the  an- 
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eient  poets.  The  reafon  is,  that  hiftory  takes  the  neareft 
way  to  its  purpofe,  and  gives  the  characters  and  practices 
of  nations,  be  they  what  they  will ;  it  has  no  dependance 
upon  its  fubjeCt,  and  offers  nothing  to  examination,  but 
the  art  of  the  narrative.  An  hiftory  of  China  well  written, 
would  pleafe  a  Frenchman  as  well  as  one  of  France.  It  is 
otherwife  with  mere  works  of  genius,  they  depend  upon 
their  fubjeCts,  and  confequently  upon  the  characters  and 
the  praCtifes  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  written  ;  tills 
atleaft  is  the  light  in  which  they  are  beheld.  This  rule  of 
judgment  is  not  equitable  ;  for  as  I  have  faid  over  and  over, 
all  the  orators  and  the  poets  are  painters,  and  merely  pain¬ 
ters.  They  exhibit  nature  as  it  is  before  them,  influenced 
by  the  accidents  of  education,  which,  without  changing  it 
intirely,  yet  give  it,  in  different  ages  and  climates,  a  diffe¬ 
rent  appearance  ;  but  we  make  their  fuccefs  depend  in  a 
great  degree  upon  their  fubjeCt,  that  is,  upon  circutnftances 
which  we  meafure  by  the  circumftances  of  our  own  days. 
According  to  this  prejudice,  oratory  depends  more  upon 
its  fubjeCt  than  hiftory,  and  poetry  yet  more  than  oratory. 
Our  times,  therefore,  fhew  more  regard  to  Herodotus  and 
Suetonius,  than  to  Demojlhenes  and  Cicero,  and  more  to  all 
thefe  than  to  Homer  or  Virgil.  Of  this  prejudice,  there  are 
regular  gradations  j  and  to  come  back  to  the  point  which  we 
have  left,  we  fhew,  for  the  fame  imperceptible  reafon,  lefs  re¬ 
gard  to  tragic  poets  than  toothers.  The  reafon  is,  that  the 
fubjeCts  of  their  paintings  are  more  examined  than  the  art. 
Thus  comparing  the  Achilles  and  Hippolytus  of  Euripides , 
with  thofe  of  Racing,  we  drive  them  off  the  ftage,  without 
confidering  that  Racine’s  heroes  will  be  driven  off,  in  a  fu¬ 
ture  age,  if  the  fame  rule  of  judgment  be  followed,  and 
one  time  be  meafured  by  another. 

Yet  tragedy  having  the  paffions  for  its  objeCt,  is  not 
wholly  expofed  to  the  caprice  of  our  tafte,  which  would 
make  our  own  manners  the  ruie  of  human  kind  ;  for  the 
pafhons  of  Grecian  heroes  are  often  dreffed  in  external 
modes  of  appearance  that  difgufl  us,  yet  they  break  through 
the  veil  when  they  are  ftrongly  marked,  as  we  cannot  deny 
them  to  be  in  Efchylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  The  ef- 
fence  then  gets  the  better  of  the  circumftance.  The  paf¬ 
hons  of  Greece  and  France  do  not  fo  much  differ  by  the 
particular  characters  of  particular  ages,  as  they  agree  by 
the  participation  of  that  which  belongs  to  the  fame  paflion 
in  all  ages.  Our  three  tragic  poets  will,  therefore,  get  clear 
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by  fuffering  only  a  little  ridicule,  -which  falls  directly  upon 
their  times  ;  but  thele  times  and  themfelves  will  be  well  re- 
compenfed  by  the  admiration  which  their  art  will  irre- 
fiftibly  inforcs. 

Comedy  is  in  a  more  lamentable  fituation ;  for  not  only 
its  object  is  the  ridiculous,  which  though  in  reality  always 
the  fame,  is  fo  dependant  on  cuftom  as  to  change  its  ap¬ 
pearance  with  time  and  with  place  ;  but  the  art  of  a  comic 
writer  is  to  lay  hold  of  that  fpeciesof  the  ridiculous  which 
will  catch  the  fpecfators  of  the  prefent  hour,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  futurity.  But,  though  comedy  has  attained  its  end, 
and  diverted  the  pit,  for  which  it  was  written  ;  if  it  goes 
down  to  pofterity  it  is  in  a  new  world,  where  it  is  no  longer 
known ;  it  becomes  there  quite  a  foreigner,  becaufe  there 
are  no  longer  the  fame  originals,  nor  the  fame  fpecies  of 
the  ridiculous,  nor  the  fame  fpedfators,  but  a  fet  of  mer- 
cilefs  readers,  who  complain  that  they  are  tired  with  it, 
though  it  once  filled  Athens ,  Rome ,  or  Paris ,  with  merri¬ 
ment.  This  pofition  is  general,  and  compriles  all  poets  and 
all  ages.  To  fay  all  at  once,  comedy  is  the  Have  of  its 
fubjeef,  and  of  the  reigning  talte ;  tragedy  is  not  fubjedt 
to  the  fame  degree  of  flavery,  becaufe  the  ends  of  the  two 
fpecies  of  poetry  are  different.  For  this  reafon,  if  we 
fuppofe  that  in  all  ages  there  are  cricics  who  meafure  every 
thing  by  the  fame  rule,  it  will  follow,  that  if  the  comedy 
of  Arijiophanes  be  become  obfolete,  that  of  Menander  like- 
wife,  after  having  delighted  Athens ,  and  revived  again  at 
Rome,  at  lafl  fuffered  by  the  force  of  time,  The  Mufe  of 
Molierc  hasalmolt  made  both  of  them  forgotten,  and  would 
{till  be  w-alking  the  ftage,  if  the  defire  of  novelty  did  not 
in  time  make  us  weary  cf  that  which  w^  have  too  fre¬ 
quently  admired. 

Thofe  who  have  endeavoured  to  render  their  judgment 
independant  upon  manners  and  cuitoms,  and  of  fuch  men 
there  have  been  always  fome,  have  not  judged  fo  feverely 
either  of  times,  or  of  writers  ;  they  have  difeovered,  that 
a  certain  r^femblance  runs  through  all  polifhed  ages,  which 
are  alike  in  effential  things,  and  differ  only  in  external 
manners,  which,  if  we  except  religion,  are  things  of  in¬ 
difference  ;  that  w-herever  there  is  genius,  politenefs,  li¬ 
berty,  or  plenty,  there  prevails  an  exaci  and  delicate  tafte, 
which,  however  hard  to  be  expreffed,  is  felt  by  thofe  that 
were  born  to  feel  it  that  Athens ,  the  inventrefs  of  all  the 
arts,  the  mother  firft  of  the  Roman  and  then  of  general 
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tafte,  did  not  confift  of  ftupid  favages;  that  the.  Athenian 
and  Augujlan  ages  having  always  been  confide  red  as  times 
that  enjoyed  a  particular  privilege  of  excellence,  though 
we  may  diftinguifh  the  good  authors  from  the  had,  as  in 
our  own  days,  yet  we  ought  to  fufpend  the  vehemence  of 
criticifm,  and  proceed  with  caution  and  timidity  before  we 
pafs  fentence  upon  times  and  writers,  whofe  good  tafte  has 
been  univerfally  applauded,  This  obvious  conlideration  has 
difpofed  them  to  paufe ;  they  have  endeavoured  to  difeover 
the  original  of  tafte,  and  have  found  that  there  is  not  only 
a  (table  and  immutable  beauty,  as  there  is  a  common  un- 
derftanding  in  all  times  and  places,  which  is  never  obfolete ; 
but  there  is  another  kind  of  beauty,  fucli  as  we  are  now 
treating,  which  depends  upon  times  and  places,  and  is 
therefore  changeable.  Such  is  the  imperfection  of  every 
thing  below,  that  one  mode  of  beauty  is  never  found  with¬ 
out  a  mixture  of  the  other,  and  from  thefe  two  blended 
together  refults  what  is  called  the  tafte  of  an  age.  I  am 
now  fpeaking  of  an  age  fprightly  and  polite,  an  age  which 
leaves  works  for  a  long  time  behind  it,  an  age  which  is 
imitated  or  criticifed  when  revolutions  have  thrown  it  out 
of  fight. 

Upon  this  inconteftible  principle,  which  fuppofes  a 
beauty  univerfal  and  abfolute,  and  a  beauty  likewife  rela¬ 
tive  and  particular,  which  are  mingled  through  one  work 
in  very  different  proportions,  it  is  eafy  to  give  an  account 
of  the  contrary  judgments  paffed  on  Ariftophanes.  If  we 
confider  him  only  with  refpedt  to  the  beauties,  which, 
though  they  do  not  pleafe  us  delighted  the  Athenians ,  we 
(hall  condemn  him  at  once,  though  even  this  fort  of  beauty 
may  fometimes  have  its  original  in  univerfal  beauty  carried 
to  extravagance.  Inftead  of  commending  him  for  being 
able  to  give  merriment  to  the  mod  refined  nations  of  thofe 
days,  we  (hall  proceed  to  place  that  people  with  all  their 
atticifm,  in  the  rank  of  favages  whom  we  take  upon  us  to 
degrade  becaufe  they  have  no  other  qualifications  but  inno¬ 
cence  and  plain  underftanding.  But  have  not  we  likewife 
amidft  our  more  polilhed  manners,  beauties  merely  fafhion- 
able,  which  make  part  of  our  writings  as  of  the  writings  of  for¬ 
mer  times  ;  beautiesof  which  our  felf-love  now  makes  us  fond, 
but  which,  perhaps,  wilj  difguft  our  grand-fons  ?  Let  us  be 
more  equitable,  let  us  leave  this  relative  beauty  to  its  real 
value  more  or  lefs  in  every  age :  or,  if  we  mult  pafs  judg¬ 
ment  upon  it,  let  us  fay  that  thefe  touches  in  Ariftophanes , 
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Menander ,  and  Moliere,  were  well  flruck  01T  in  their  own 
time  ;  but,  that  comparing  them  with  true  beauty,  that 
part  of  Arijlophanes  was  a  colouring  too  ftrong,  that  of 
Menander  was  too  weak,  and  that  of  Moliere  was  a  peculiar 
varnilh  formed  of  the  one  and  the  other,  which,  without 
being  an  imitation,  is  itfelf  inimitable,  yet  depending  upon 
time,  which  will  efface  it  by  degrees,  as  our  notions,  which 
are  every  day  changing,  fhall  receive  a  fenfible  alteration. 
Much  of  this  has  already  happened  fmce  the  time  of  Moliere , 
who,  if  he  was  now  to  come  again,  muff  take  a  new  road. 

With  refpeft  to  unalterable  beauties,  of  which  comedy 
admits  much  fewer  than  tragedy,  when  they  are  the  fubjeft 
of  our  confideration,  we  mull  not  too  eafilv  fet  Arijlophanes 
and  Plautus  below  Menander  and  1 erence.  We  may  pro¬ 
perly  hefitate  with  Boileait ,  whether  we  fhall  prefer  the 
French  comedy  to  the  Greek  and  Latin.  Let  us  only  give, 
like  him,  the  great  rule  for  pleafmg  in  all  ages,  and  the 
key  by  which  all  the  difficulties  in  palling  judgment  may  be 
opened.  This  rule  and  this  key  are  nothing  elfe  but  th* 
ultimate  defign  of  the  comedy. 

Etudiez  la  cour,  IP  connoiffez  la  ville : 

L'une  ip  P  autre  ejl  toujours  en  modules  fertile. 

C’ef  par-la  que  Moliere  illufirant  fes  ecrits 
Pcut-etre  de  fon  art  eui  remporte  le  prix, 

Si  moins  ami  du  peuple  en  fes  docles  peintures 
11  ii  eut  pont  fait  fouvent  grimacer  fes  figures , 
jjhPitte  pour  le  boujfon  P  agreable  tP  le  fin, 

Et  fans  honte  a  L erence  allie  Tabarin  *. 

In  truth,  Arijlophanes  and  Plautus  united  buffoonery  and 
delicacy  in  a  greater  degree  than  Moliere  ;  and  for  this  they 
may  be  blamed.  That  which  then  pleafed  at  Athens ,  and 
at  Rome ,  was  a  tranfitory  beauty,  which  had  not  fufficient 
foundation  in  truth,  and  therefore  the  tafle  changed.  But, 
if  we  condemn  thofe  ages  for  this,  what  age  fhall  we  fpare  ? 
Let  us  refer  every  thing  to  permanent  and  univerfal  tafte, 
and  we  fhall  find  in  Arijlophanes  at  lead  as  much  to  com¬ 
mend  as  cenfure. 

XII.  But  before  we  go  on  to  his  works. 

Tragedy  more  jt  may  ]je  au0wed  to  make  fome  reflections 
uniform  than  j  j  j  rp  j  i  -i 

comedy.  upon  tragedy  and  comedy,  I  ragedy,  though 

different  according  to  the  difference  of  times 
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and  writers,  is  uniform  in  its  nature,  being  founded  upon 
the  paffions  which  never  change.  With  comedy  it  is  other- 
wife.  Whatever  difference  there  is  between  Efchylus ,  So¬ 
phocles,  and  Euripides ;  between  Corneille  and  Racine ;  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  the  Greeks ,  it  will  not  be  found  fuf- 
ficient  to  conftitute  more  than  one  fpecies  of  tragedy. 

The  works  of  thofe  great  mailers  are  in  fome  refpedls, 
like  the  fea-nymphs,  of  whom  Ovid  fays,  “  That  their 
“  faces  were  not  the  fame,  yet  fo  much  alike  that  they 
“  might  be  known  to  be  filters.” 

Facies  non  omniha  una, 

Nec  diverfa  tamcn ,  qualem  decet  efie  for  arum. 

The  reafon  is,  that  the  fame  paffions  give  zfdlion  and 
animation  to  them  all.  With  refpedl  to  the  comedies  of 
Arijlophanes  and  Plautus ,  Menander  and  Terence,  Moliere 
and  his  imitators,  if  we  compare  them  one  with  another, 
we  Ihall  find  fomething  of  a  family  iikenefs,  but  much  lefs 
ftrongly  marked,  on  account  of  the  different  appearance 
which  ridicule  and  pleafantry  take  from  the  different  man¬ 
ners  of  every  age.  They  will  not  pafs  for  fillers,  but  for 
very  dillant  relations.  The  Mufe  of  Arijlophancs  and  Plau¬ 
tus ,  to  fpeak  of  her  with  jullice,  is  a  bacchanal  at  leall, 
whofe  malignant  tongue  is  dipped  in  gall,  or  in  poifon 
tlangerous  as  that  of  the  afpic  or  viper  ;  but  whofe  burlls 
of  malice  and  fallies  of  wit,  often  give  a  blow  where  it  is 
not  expelled.  The  Mufe  of  Terence ,  and  confequently  of 
Menander ,  is  an  artlefs  and  unpainted  beauty,  of  eafy 
gaiety,  whofe  features  are  rather  delicate  than  linking,  ra¬ 
ther  foft  than  ftrong,  rather  plain  and  rnodeft  than  great 
and  haughty,  but  always  perfedlly  natural. 

Ce  deft  pas  un  portrait ,  une  image  femhlable  : 

C’ejl  un  fils,  un  amant,  un  pere  veritable . 

The  mufe  of  Moliere  is  hot  always  plainly  dreffed,  but 
takes  airs  of  quality,  and  rifes  above  her  original  condition,  fo 
as  to  attire  herfelf  gracefully  in  magnificent  apparel.  In  her 
manners  Ihe  mingles  elegance  with  foolery,  force  with  deli¬ 
cacy,  and  grandeur,  or  even  haughtinefs,  with  plainnefs  and 
modelly.  If  fometimes,  to  pleafe  the  people,  Ihe  gives  a  loofe 
to  farce,  it  is  only  the  gay  folly  of  a  moment,  from  which 
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fhe  immediately  returns,  and  which  lafts  no  longer  than  a 
flight  intoxication.  The  firft  might  be  painted  encircled 
with  little  fatvrs,  fome  grofsly  foolifh,  the  others  delicate, 
but  all  extremely  licentious  and  malignant ;  monkeys  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  laugh  in  your  face,  and  to  point  out  to  indif- 
criminate  ridicule  the  good  and  the  bad.  The  fecond  may 
be  fhewn  encircled  w  ith  geniufes  full  of  foftnefs  and  of 
candour,  taught  to  pleafe  by  nature  alone,  and  whofe  ho- 
nevea  dialed!  is  fo  much  the  more  infinuating,  as  there  is 
no  temptation  to  diftruft  it.  The  laft  mud  be  accompa¬ 
nied  with  the  delicate  laughter  of  the  court,  and  that  of 
the  city  fome  what  more  courfe,  and  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  can  be  feparated  from  her.  The  Mufe  of  Ariftophanes 
and  of  Plautus  can  never  be  denied  the  honour  of  fpright- 
linefs,  animation,  and  invention ;  nor  that  of  Menander 
and  Terence  the  praife  of  nature  and  of  delicacy ;  to  that 
of  Moliere  mud  be  allowed  the  happy  fecret  of  uniting  all 
the  piquancy  of  the  former,  with  a  peculiar  art  which  they 
did  not  know.  Of  thefe  three  forts  of  merit,  let  us  {hew 
to  each  the  jufiice  that  is  due,  let  us  in  each  feparate  the 
pure  and  the  true  from  the  falfe  gold,  without  approving 
or  condemning  either  the  one  or  the  other  in  the  grofs. 
If  we  mud  pronounce  in  general  upon  the  tafte  of  their 
writings,  we  mail  indifputably  allow  that  Menander ,  Te¬ 
rence,  and  Moliere ,  will  give  mod  pleafure  to  a  decent  au¬ 
dience,  and  confequently  that  they  approach  nearer  to  the 
true  beauty,  and  have  lefs  mixture  of  beauties  purely  rela¬ 
tive,  than  Plautus  and  Ariftophanes. 

If  we  dillinguiih  comedy  by  its  fubjedls,  we  {hall  find 
three  forts  among  the  Greeks ,  and  as  many  among  the  La¬ 
tins,  all  differently  drefl'ed  :  if  we  diftinguiih  it  by  ages  and 
authors,  we  {hail  again  find  three  forts ;  and  tve  fhall  find 
three  forts  a  third  time  if  we  regard  more  clofely  the  fub- 
jecl:.  As  the  ultimate  and  general  rules  of  all  thefe  forts 
of  comedy  are  the  fame,  it  will  perhaps  be  agreeable  to  our 
-purpofe  to  fketch  them  out  before  we  give  a  full  difplay  of 
the  laid  clafs.  I  can  do  nothing  better  on  this  occafion  than 
tranfcribe  the  twenty-fifth  reflection  of  Rapin  upon  poetry 


in  particular. 
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XIII.  “  Comedy,  fays  he  *,  is  a  repre- 
“  fentation  of  common  life :  its  end  is  to 
“  fhew  the  faults  of  particular  charadlers  on 
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K  the  ftage,  to  correCt  the  diforder  of  the  people  by  the 
“  fear  of  ridicule.  Thus  ridicule  is  the  effcntial  part  of 
“  a  comedy.  Ridicule  may  be  in  words,  or  in  things ;  it 
“  may  be  decent  or  grotefque.  To  find  what  is  ridicu- 
<(  lous  in  every  thing,  is  the  gift  merely  of  nature  ;  for  all 
“  the  aCtions  of  life  have  their  bright  and  their  dark  fides ; 
“  fomething  ferious,  and  fomething  merry.  But  Ariftotle, 
"  who  has  given  rules  for  drawing  tears,  has  given  none 
“  for  railing  laughter;  for  this  is  merely  the  work  of  na- 
**  ture,  and  mult  proceed  from  genius,  with  very  little 
“  help  from  art  or  matter.  The  Spaniards  have  a  turn 
“  to  find  the  ridicule  in  things  much  more  than  we : 
“  and  the  Italians ,  who  are  natural  comedians,  have  a  bet- 
ii  ter  turn  for  expreffmg  it ;  their  language  is  more  proper 
“  for  it  than  ours,  by  an  air  of  drollery  which  it  can  put 
“  on,  and  of  which  ours  may  become  capable  when  it 
“  fhall  be  brought  nearer  to  perfection.  In  fhort,  that  a- 
“  greeable  turn,  that  gaiety  which  yet  maintains  the  de- 
“  licacy  of  its  character  without  falling  into  dulnefs  or 
f<  into  buffoonry,  that  elegant  raillery  which  is  the  flower 
“  of  fine  wit,  is  the  qualification  which  comedy  requires. 
“  We  mult  however  remember  thaj  the  true  artificial  ri- 
“  dicule,  which  is  required  on  the  theatre,  mull  be  only 
“  a  tranfcript  of  the  ridicule  which  nature  affords.  Co- 
<{  medy  is  naturally  written,  when,  being  on  the  theatre, 
“  a  man  can  fancy  himfelf  in  a  private  family,  or  a  par- 
“  ticular  part  of  the  town,  and  meets  with  nothing  but 
“  what  he  really  meets  with  in  the  world  ;  for  it  is  no  real 
“  comedy  in  which  a  man  does  not  fee  his  own  picture, 
“  and  find  his  own  manners  and  thofe  of  the  people  among 
<l  whom  he  lives.  Menander  fucceeded  only  by  this  art 
“  among  the  Greeks  :  and  the  Romans,  when  they  fat  at 
“  ‘Terence’s  comedies,  imagined  themfelves  in  a  private 
t(  party ;  for  they  found  nothing  there  which  they  had  not 
“  been  ufed  to  find  in  common  company.  The  great  art 
((  of  comedy  is  to  adhere  to  nature  without  deviation  ;  to 
“  have  general  fentiments  and  expreffions  which  all  the 
“  world  can  underltand  :  for  the  writer  mult  keep  it  always 
“  in  his  mind,  that  the  coarfelt  touches  after  nature  will 
**  pleafe  more  than  the  moft  delicate  with  which  nature  is 
“  inconfiftent.  However,  low  and  mean  words  fhould  ne- 
“  ver  be  allowed  upon  the  ftage,  if  they  are  not  fupported 
t{  with  fome  kind  of  wit.  Proverbs  and  vulgar  fmartnef- 
i(  fes  ean  never  be  fuffered,  unlef*  they  have  fomething  in 
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“  them  of  nature  and  pleafantry.  This  is  the  univerfal 
“  principle  of  comedy  ,  whatever  is  reprefented  in  this 
“  manner  mult  pleafe,  and  nothing  can  ever  pleafe  without 
“  it.  It  is  by  application  to  the  Itudy  of  nature  alone 
“  that  we  arrive  at  probability,  which  is  the  only  in- 
“  fallible  guide  to  theatrical  fuccefs :  without  this  pro- 
11  bability  every  tding  is  defedtive,  and  that  which  has 
“  it,  is  beautiiul  :  he  that  follows  this,  can  never  go 
“  wrong;  and  the  mod  common  faults  of  comedy  pro- 
“  ceed  from  the  negledl  of  propriety,  and  the  precipita- 
“  tion  of  incidents.  Care  muft  likewife  be  taken  that  the 
“  hints  made  ufe  of  to  introduce  the  incidents,  are  not 
“  too  ftrong,  that  the  fpedlafor  may  enjoy  the  pleafure  of 
“  finding  out  their  meaning  :  but  commonly  the  weak  place 
“  in  our  comedy  is  the  untying  of  the  plot,  in  which  we 
“  almoft  always  fail,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  which 
there  is  in  difentangling  of  what  has  been  perplexed. 
“  To  perplex  an  intrigue  is  eafy,  the  imagination  does  it 
“  by  itfelf ;  but  it  muft  be  difentangled  merely  by  the 
4C  judgment,  and  is,  therefore,  feldom  done  happily :  and 
he  that  refledts  a  very  little,  w  ill  find  that  molt  comedies 
<c  are  faulty  by  an  unnatural  cataflrophe.  It  remains  to 
“  be  examined  whether  comedy  will  allow'  pidtures  larger 
“  than  the  file,  that  this  ftrength  of  the  ftrokes  may  make 
“  a  deeper  impreffion  upon  the  mind  of  the  fpedtaiors  ; 
“  that  is,  if  a  poet  may  make  a  covetous  man  more  cove- 
“  tous,  and  a  peevifh  man  more  impertinent  and  more 
“  troublefome  than  he  really  is.  To  which  1  anfwer,  that 
“  this  w'as  the  practice  of  Plautus ,  whofe  aim  was  to  pleafe 
“  the  people ;  but  that  Terence ,  who  wrote  for  gentlemen, 
“  confined  himfelf  within  the  compafs  of  nature,  and  re- 
f(  prefented  vice  without  addition  or  aggravation,  fiow- 
“  ever,  thefe  extravagant  charadters,  fuch  as  the  Citizen 
“  turned  Gentleman ,  and  the  Hypochondriac  Patient  of  Mo- 
“  Here,  have  lately  fucceeded  at  court,  where  delicacy  is 
“  carried  fo  far;  but  every  thing,  even  to  provincial  inter- 
“  ludes,  is  w'ell  received  if  it  has  but  merriment,  for  we  had 
“  rather  laugh  than  admire.  Thefe'  are  the  moll  impor- 
“  tant  rules  of  comedy.” 

XjV.  Thefe  rules,  indeed,  are  common 
Three  forts  of  to  tge  three  kinds  which  I  have  in  my  mind  ; 
comeoy  but  it  is  neceflary  to  diltinguifh  each  from 

the  reft,  which  may  be  done  by  diverfity  of  matter,  which 
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ways  makes  fome  diverfity  of  management.  The  old  and 
middle  comedy  Amply  reprefented  real  adventures  ;  in  the 
fame  wav  fome  palfages  of  hiftory  and  of  fable  might  form 
a  clafs  of  comedies,  which  fhould  refemble  it  without  hav¬ 
ing  its  faults ;  fuch  is  the  Amphitryon.  How  many  moral 
tales,  how  many  adventures  ancient  and  modern,  how 
many  little  fables  of  JFfop,  of  Phadrus ,  of  Fontaine ,  or 
fome  other  ancient  poet,  would  make  pretty  exhibitions,  if 
they  were  all  made  ufe  of  as  materials  by  fkilful  hands  ? 
And  have  we  not  feen  fome  like  Timon  the  Man  Hater,  that 
have  been  fuccefsful  in  this  way  ?  This  fort  chiefly  regards 
the  Italians.  The  ancient  exhibition  called  a  fatyre,  be- 
caufe  the  fatyrs  played  their  part  in  it,  of  which  we  have 
no  other  inftance  than  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides,  has,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  given  occafion  to  the  paftoral  comedies,  for 
which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Italy,  and  which  are  there 
more  cultivated  than  in  France.  It  is,  however,  a  kind  of 
exhibition  that  would  have  its  charms,  if  it  was  touched 
with  elegance  and  without  meannefs  ;  it  is  the  paftoral  put 
into  adiion.  To  conclude,  the  new  comedy,  invented  by 
Menander ,  has  produced  the  comedy  properly  fo  called  in 
our  times.  This  is  that  which  has  for  its  fubjedi  general 
pictures  of  commdp  life,  and  feigned  names  and  adven¬ 
tures,  whether  of  the  court  or  of  the  city.  This  third 
kind  is  inconteftablv  the  moft  noble,  and  has  received  the 
ftrongeft  fanflionfrom  cuftom.  It  is  likewife  the  moft  diffi¬ 
cult  to  perform,  becaufe  it  is  merely  the  work  of  invention, 
in  which  the  poet  has  no  help  from  real  paflages,  or  perfons, 
which  the  tragic  poet  always  makes  ufe  of.  Who  knows 
but  by  deep  thinking,  another  kind  of  comedy  may  be  in¬ 
vented  wholly  different  from  the  three  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  ;  fuch  is  the  fruitfulnefs  of  comedy  ;  but  its  courfe 
is  already  too  wide  for  the  difcovery  of  new  fields  to  be 
wifhed,  and  on  ground  where  we  are  already  fo  apt  to 
ftumble,  nothing  is  fo  dangerous  as  novelty  imperfc&ly 
underftood.  This  is  the  rock  on  which  men  have  often 
fplit  in  every  kind  of  purfuit }  to  go  no  further,  in  that 
of  grammar  and  language  :  it  is  better  to  endeavour  after 
novelty  in  the  manner  of  expreffing  common  things,  than 
to  hunt  for  ideas  out  of  the  way,  in  which  many  a  man 
lofes  himfelf.  The  ill  fuccefs  of  that  odd  compofition  Tra¬ 
gic  Comedy ,  a  monfter  wholly  unknown  to  antiquity,  fuffi- 
Vol.  III.  D  ciently 
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ciently  fhewi  the  danger  of  novelty  in  attempts  like 
thefe. 

Whether  tra^e-  •  To  finifh  the  parallel  of  the  two 

dy  or  comedv  dr  amas,  a  queftion  may  be  revived  equally 
be  the  harder  to  common  and  important,  which  has  been 
wnte'  oftener  propofed  titan  well  decided  :  it  is, 

whether  comedy  or  tragedv  be  melt  eafv  or  difficult  to  be 
well  executed.  I  {hail  not  have  the  temerity  to  determine 
positively  a  queftion  which  fo  many  great  geniufes  have 
been  afraid  to  decide  :  but  if  it  be  allowed  to  every  literary 
man  to  give  his  reafons  for  and  againft  a  mere  work  of 
genius,  c  nildered  without  rel’pect  to  its  good  or  bad  ten¬ 
dency,  I  {hall  in  a  few  words  give  my  opinion,  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  the  two  works,  and  the  qualifications 
they  demand.  Horace  *  propofes  a  queftion  nearly  of 
the  lame  kind  :  “it  has  been  enquired,  whether  a 
“  good  poem  be  the  work  of  art  or  nature  :  for  my  part, 
“  I  do  not  fee  much  to  be  done  by  art  without  genius, 
“  nor  by  genius  without  knowledge.  The  one  is  necef- 
“  fary  to  the  other,  and  the  luccel's  depends  upon  their 
“  co-operation.”  If  we  Ihould  endeavour  to  accommodate 
matters  in  imitation  of  this  decilion  of  Horace ,  it  were 
eaiy  to  fay  at  once,  that  fuppofing  two  geniules  equal,  one 
tragic  and  the  other  comic,  fuppofing  the  art  likewife  equal 
in  each,  one  would  be  as  ealy  or  difficult  as  the  other; 
but  this,  though  fatisfactory  in  the  fimpie  queftion  put  by 
Horace ,  will  not  be  fufficient  here.  Nobody  can  doubt  but 
genius  and  induftry  contribute  their  part  to  every  thing 
valuable,  and  particularly  to  good  poetry.  But  if  genius 
and  ftudy  were  to  be  weighed  one  againft  the  other,  in 
order  to  difeover  which  muft  contribute  melt  to  a  good 
work,  the  queftion  would  become  more  curious,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  very  difficult  of  folution.  Indeed,  though  nature 
muft  have  a  great  part  of  the  expence  of  poetry,  yet  no 
poetry  lafts  long  that  is  not  very  correct :  the  balance, 
therefore,  feems  ro  incline  in  favour  of  correction.  For 
is  it  not  known,  that  Virgil  with  ]efs  genius  than  Ovid ,  is 
vet  valued  more  by  men  of  exquifite  judgment ;  or,  with¬ 
out  going  fo  far,  Boileau>  the  Horace  of  our  time,  who 
compofed  with  fo  much  labour,  and  afked  Moliere  where 
he  found  his  rhyme  fo  eafily,  has  faid,  “  If  I  write  four 
“  words,  I  {hall  blot  out  three has  not  Boileauy  by  his 
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polifhed  lines,  retouched  and  retouched  a  thoufand  times, 
gained  the  preference  above  the  works  of  the  fame  Moliere , 
which  are  fo  natural,  and  produced  by  fo  fruitful  a  genius! 
Horace  was  of  that  opinion,  for  when  he  is  teaching  the 
writers  of  his  age  the  art  of  poetry,  he  tells  them  in  plain 
terms,  that  Rome  would  excel  in  writing  as  in  arms,  if  the 
poets  were  not  afraid  of  the  labour,  patience,  and  time 
required  to  polifh  their  pieces.  He  thought  every  poem 
was  bad  that  had  not  been  brought  ten  times  back  to  the 
anvil,  and  required  that  a  work  Ihould  be  kept  nine  years, 
as  a  child  is  nine  months  in  the  womb  of  its  mother,  to 
reftrain  that  natural  impatience  which  combine  with  floth 
and  felf-love  to  difguife  faults  ;  fo  certain  is  it  that  cor¬ 
rection  is  the  touch-ftone  of  writing. 

The  queftion  propofed  comes  back  to  the  comparifon 
which  I  have  been  making  between  genius  and  correction, 
fince  we  are  now  engaged  in  enquiring  whether  there  is 
more  or  lefs  difficulty  in  writing  tragedy  or  comedy  :  for  as 
we  muft  compare  nature  and  ftudy  one  with  another,  fince 
they  muft  both  concur  more  or  lefs  to  make  a  poet ;  fo  if 
we  will  compare  the  labours  of  two  different  minds  in  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  writing,  we  muft,  with  regard  to  the  au¬ 
thors,  compare  the  force  of  genius,  and  with  refpeCt  to 
the  compofition,  the  difficulties  of  the  talk. 

The  genius  of  the  tragic  and  comic  writer  will  be  eafily 
allowed  to  be  remote  from  each  other.  Every  performance, 
be  what  it  will,  requires  a  turn  of  mind  which  a  man 
cannot  confer  upon  himfelf :  it  is  purely  the  gift  of  na¬ 
ture,  which  determines  thofe  who  have  it,  to  purfue,  al- 
moft  in  fpite  of  themfelves,  the  tajte  which  predominates 
in  their  minds.  Pafcal  found  in  his  childhood,  that  he  was 
a  mathematician,  and  Vandyke  that  he  was  born  a  painter. 
Sometimes  this  internal  direCtkm  of  the  mind  does  not 
make  fuch  evident  difcoveries  of  itfelf ;  but  it  is  rare  to 
find  Corneilles  who  have  lived  long  without  knowing  that 
they  were  poets.  Corneille  having  once  got  fome  notion 
of  his  powers,  tried  a  long  time  on  all  fides  to  know  what 
particular  direction  he  fhould  take.  He  had  firfl  made  an 
attempt  in  comedy,  in  an  age  when  it  was  yet  fo  grofs  in 
France  that  it  could  give  no  pleafure  to  polite  perfons. 
Melite  was  fo  well  received  when  he  dreffed  her  out,  that 
{he  gave  rife  to  a  new  fpecies  of  comedy  and  comedians. 
This  fuccefs,  which  encouraged  Corneille  to  purfue  that 
fort  of  comedy  of  which  he  was  the  firQ:  inventor,  left  him 
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no  reafon  to  imagine,  that  he  was  one  day  to  produce  thofe 
mafter-pieces  of  tragedy,  which  his  mufe  difplayed  after¬ 
wards  with  fo  much  fplendor ;  and  yet  lefs  did  he  ima¬ 
gine,  that  his  comic  pieces,  which,  for  want  of  any  that 
were  preferable,  were  then  very  much  in  fafhion,  would 
be  eclipfed  by  another  genius  *  formed  upon  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  who  would  add  to  their  excellencies  im¬ 
provements  of  his  own,  and  that  this  modifh  comedy,  to 
which  Corneille ,  as  to  his  idol,  dedicated  his  labours, 
would  quickly  be  forgot.  He  wrote  firft  Medea,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  Cid,  and,  by  that  prodigious  flight  of  his  genius, 
he  difcovered,  though  late,  that  nature  had  formed  him  to 
run  in  no  other  courfe  but  that  of  Sophocles .  Happy  ge¬ 
nius  that,  without  rule  or  imitation,  could  at  once  take  fo 
high  a  flight ;  having  once,  as  I  may  fay,  made  himfelf  an 
eagle,  he  never  afterwards  quitted  the  path,  which  he  had 
worked  out  for  himfelf,  over  the  heads  of  the  writers  of 
his  time :  yet  he  retained  fome  traces  of  the  falfe  talle 
which  infe&ed  the  whole  nation  ;  but  even  in  this,  he  de¬ 
fences  our  admiration,  fince  in  time  he  changed  it  com¬ 
pletely  by  the  reflections  he  made,  and  thofe  he  occafioned. 
In  fliort,  Corneille  was  born  for  tragedy,  as  Moliere  for 
comedy.  Moliere,  indeed,  knew  his  own  genius  fooner, 
and  was  not  lefs  happy  in  procuring  applaufe,  though  it 
often  happened  to  him  as  to  Corneille. 

U Ignorance  FErreur  a  fes  naiJJ'antes  pieces 

En  habit  de  Marquis ,  en  robes  de  ComteJJ'es , 

Vinffent  pour  diffamer  fon  chef-d’ oeuvre  nouveau , 

Et  fecouer  la  tete  a  Fen  droit  le  plus  beau. 

But,  without  taking  any  farther  notice  of  the  time  at  which 
cither  came  to  the  knowledge  of  his  own  genius,  let  us 
fuppofe  that  the  powers  of  tragedy  and  comedy  were  as 
equally  fhared  between  Moliere  and  Corneille,  as  they  are 
different  in  their  own  nature,  and  then  nothing  more  will 
remain  than  to  compare  the  feveral  difficulties  of  each  com- 
pofition,  and  to  rate  thofe  difficulties  together  which  are 
common  to  both- 

It  appears,  firft,  that  the  tragic  poet  has  in  his  fubje£t 
an  advantage  over  the  comic,  for  he  takes  it  from  hiftory, 
and  his  rival,  at  leaft  in  the  more  elevated  and  fplendid 
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comedy,  is  obliged  to  form  it  by  his  own  invention.  Now, 
it  is  not  fo  eafy  as  it  might  feem  to  find  comic  fubje&s 
capable  of  a  new  and  pleafing  form  ;  but  hiftory  is  a  fource, 
if  not  inexhauftible,  yet  certainly  fo  copious  as  never  to 
leave  the  genius  a-ground.  It  is  true,  that  invention  feems 
to  have  a  wider  field  than  hiftory  :  real  fa&s  are  limited 
in  their  number,  but  the  faCts  which  may  be  feigned  have 
no  end  ;  but  though,  in  this  refpeCI,  invention  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  the  advantage,  is  the  difficulty  of  inventing 
to  be  accounted  as  nothing  ?  To  make  a  tragedy,  is  to  get 
materials  together,  and  to  make  ufe  of  them  like  a  fkilful 
architect ;  but  to  make  a  comedy,  is  to  build  like  JEfop  in 
the  air.  It  is  in  vain  to  boaft  that  the  compafs  of  inven¬ 
tion  is  as  wide  as  the  extent  of  defive  :  every  thing  is  limit¬ 
ed,  and  the  mind  of  man  like  every  thing  elfe.  Befides, 
invention  mull  be  in  conformity  to  nature  •,  but  diftinCt 
and  remarkable  chara&ers  are  very  rare  in  nature  herfelf. 
Moliere  has  got  hold  on  the  principal  touches  of  ridicule. 
If  any  man  ffiould  bring  chara&ers  lefs  ftrong,  he  will  be 
in  danger  of  dulnefs.  Where  comedy  is  to  be  kept  up  by 
fubordinate  perfonages,  it  is  in  great  danger.  All  the  force 
of  a  picture  muft  arife  from  the  principal  perfons,  and  not 
from  the  multitude  cluftered  up  together.  In  the  fame 
manner,  a  comedy,  to  be  good,  muft  be  fupported  by  a 
fingle  ftriking  charadler,  and  not  by  under-parts. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  tragic  characters  are  without  num¬ 
ber,  though  of  them  the  general  outlines  are  limited ;  but 
diffimulation,  jealoufy,  policy,  ambition,  defire  of  domi¬ 
nion,  and  other  interefts  and  paffions,  are  various  without 
end,  and  take  a  thoufand  different  forms  in  different  fitua- 
tions  of  hiftory  ;  fo  that  as  long  as  there  is  tragedy,  there 
may  be  always  novelty.  Thus  the  jealous  and  diffembling 
Mithridates ,  fo  happily  painted  by  Racine,  will  not  ftand  in 
the  way  of  a  poet  who  ffiall  attempt  a  jealous  and  diffem¬ 
bling  Tiberius.  The  ftormy  violence  of  an  Achilles  will 
always  leave  room  for  the  ftormy  violence  of  Alexander. 

But  the  cafe  is  very  different  with  avarice,  trifling  vanity, 
hypocrify,  and  other  vices,  confidered  as  ridiculous.  It 
would  be  fafer  to  double  and  treble  all  the  tragedies  of  our 
greateft  poets,  and  ufe  all  their  fubjeCts  over  and  over,  as 
has  been  done  with  Oedipus  and  Scphotiijba ,  than  to  bring 
again  upon  the  ftage  in  five  a£ts  a  Mifer,  a  Citizen  turned 
Gentleman ,  a  Tartuffe ,  and  other  fubjeCts  Efficiently  known. 
Not  that  thefe  popular  vices  are  lefs  capable  of  diverfifica- 
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tion,  or  are  lefs  varied  by  different  circumftances,  than  the 
vices  and  paffions  of  heroes  ;  but  that  if  they  were  to  be 
brought  over  again  in  comedies,  they  would  be  lefs  dif- 
tincft,  lefs  exa£l,  lefs  forcible,  and,  confequently,  lefs  ap¬ 
plauded.  Pleafantry  and  ridicule  mult  be  more  ftrongly 
marked  than  heroifm  and  pathos,  which  fupport  themfelves 
by  tfipir  own  force.  Befides,  though  thefe  two  things  of 
fo  different  natui'es  could  fupport  themfelves  equally  in 
equal  variety,  which  is  very  far  from  being  the  cafe  ;  yet 
comedy,  as  it  now  (lands,  confifts  not  in  incidents,  but  in 
characters.  Now  it  is  by  incidents  only  that  characters  are 
diverfified,  as  well  upon  the  ftage  of  comedy,  as  upon  the 
(tage  of  life.  Comedy,  as  Moliere  has  left  it,  refemblesthe 
pictures  of  manners  drawn  by  the  celebrated  La  Bruyere. 
Would  any  man  after  him  venture  to  draw  them  over  again, 
he  would  expofe  himfelf  to  the  fate  of  thofe  who  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  continue  them.  For  inllance,  what  could  we  add 
to  his  character  of  the  Abfent  Man  ?  Shall  we  put  him  in 
other  circumftances  ?  The  principal  ftrokes  of  abfence  of 
mind  will  always  be  the  fame  ;  and  there  are  only  thofe 
ftriking  touches  which  are  fit  for  a  comedy,  of  which  the 
end  is  painting  after  nature,  but  with  ftrength  and  fpright- 
linefs  like  the  defigns  of  Callo't.  If  comedy  were  among  us 
what  it  is  in  Spain ,  a  kind  of  romance,  confiding  of  many 
circumftances  and  intrigues,  perplexed  and  difentangled,  lo 
as  to  furprife;  if  it  was  nearly  the  fame  with  that  which 
Corneille  pratlifed  in  his  time  ;  if,  like  that  of  Terence ,  it  went 
no  farther  than  to  draw  the  common  portraits  of  fimple  na¬ 
ture,  and  fhew  us  fathers,  fons,  and  rivals  ;  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  uniformity,  which  would  always  prevail  as  in  the 
plays  of  Terence ,  and  probably  in  thofe  of  Menander,  whom 
he  imitated  in  his  four  firft  pieces,  there  would  always  be 
a  refource  found  either  in  variety  of  incidents,  like  thofe  of 
the  Spaniards,  or  in  the  repetition  of  the  fame  characters 
in  the  way  of  Terence :  but  the  cafe  is  now  very  different, 
the  public  calls  for  new  characters  and  nothing  elfe.  Mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  accidents,  and  the  laborious  contrivance  of  an 
intrigue,  are  not  now  allowed  to  fhelter  a  weak  genius  that 
would  find  great  conveniencies  in  that  way  of  writing. 
Nor  does  it  fuit  the  taftc  of  comedy  which  requires  an  air 
lefs  conftrained,  and  fuch  freedom  and  eafe  of  manners  as 
admits  nothing  of  the  romantic.  She  leaves  all  the  pomp 
of  fudden  events  to  the  novels,  or  little  romances,  which 
were  the  diverfion  of  the  laft  age.  She  allows  nothing  but 
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a  fucceffion  of  characters  refembling  nature,  and  falling  in 
without  any  apparent  contrivance.  Racine  has  likewife 
taught  us  to  give  to  tragedy  the  fame  fimplicity  of  air  and 
aCtion  ;  he  has  endeavoured  to  difentangle  it  from  that 
great  -number  of  incidents,  which  made  it  rather  a  ftudy 
than  diverfion  to  the  audience,  and  which  {hew  the  poet 
not  fo  much  to  abound  in  invention,  as  to  be  deficient  in 
tafte.  But,  notwithftanding  all  that  he  has  done,  or  that 
we  can  do,  to  make  it  fimpie,  it  will  always  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  over  comedy  in  the  number  of  its  iubjects,  becaufe 
it  admits  more  variety  of  fituations  and  events,  which  give 
variety  and  novelty  to  the  characters.  A  mifer,  copied 
after  nature,  will  always  be  the  mifer  of  Plautus  or  Mo- 
liere ;  but  a  Nero,  or  a  prince  like  A  ero,  will  not  always  be 
the  hero  of  Racine.  Comedy  admits  of  fo  little  intrigue, 
that  the  mifer  cannot  be  {hewn  in  any  fuch  polition  as  will 
make  his  picture  new  ;  but  the  great  events  of  tragedy  may 
put  Nero  in  fuch  circumftances  as  to  make  him  wholly  ano¬ 
ther  character. 

But,  in  the  fecond  place,  over  and  above  the  fubjeCts, 
may  we  not  fay  fomething  concerning  the  final  purpofe  of 
comedy  and  tragedy  ?  The  purpofe  of  the  one  is  to  divert, 
and  the  other  to  move  ;  and  of  thefe  two,  which  is  the 
eafier  ?  To  go  to  the  bottom  of  thofe  purpoles  ;  to  move  is 
to  ftrike  thofe  {{rings  of  the  heart  which  is  molt  natural, 
terror  and  pity  :  to  divert  is  to  make  one  laugh,  a  thing 
which  indeed  is  natural  enough,  but  more  delicate.  The 
gentleman  and  the  ruftic  have  both  fenfibility  and  tender- 
nefs  of  heart,  perhaps  in  greater  or  lefs  degree ;  but  as 
they  are  men  alike,  the  heart  is  moved  by  the  fame  touches. 
They  both  love  likewife  to  fend  their  thoughts  abroad,  and 
to  expand  themfelves  in  merriment  -,  but  the  fprings  which 
mull  be  touched  for  this  purpofe,  are  not  the  lame  in  the 
gentleman  and  the  rultic.  The  paffions  depend  on  nature, 
and  merriment  upon  education.  The  clown  will  laugh  at 
a  waggery,  and  the  gentleman  only  at  a  ftroke  of  delicate 
conceit.  The  fpeCfators  of  a  tragedy,  if  they  have  but  a 
little  knowledge,  are  almoft  all  on  a  level  •,  but  with  refpeCb  to 
comedy,  we  have  three  claifies,  if  not  more,  the  people, 
the  learned,  and  the  court,  if  there  are  certain  cafes  in 
which  all  may  be  comprehended  in  the  term  people,  this  is 
not  one  of  thofe  cafes.  Whatever  father  Rapin  may  fay 
about  it,  we  are  more  willing  even  to  admire  than  to 
laugh.  Every  man  that  has  any  power  of  diftincfion, 
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laughs  as  rarely  as  the  philofopher  admires ;  for  we  are 
not  to  reckon  thofe  fits  of  laughter  which  are  not  incited 
by  nature,  and  which  are  given  merely  to  complaifance,  to 
refpedt,  flattery,  and  good  humour ;  fuch  as  break  out  at 
fayings  which  pretend  to  fmartnefs  in  afiembiies.  The 
laughter  of  the  theatre  is  of  another  (lamp.  Every  reader 
and  fpeftator  judges  of  wit  by  his  own  ftandard,  and  mea- 
fures  it  by  his  capacity,  or  by  his  condition  :  the  different 
capacities  and  conditions  of  men  make  them  diverced  on 
very  different  occafions.  If,  therefore,  we  confider  the  end 
of  the  tragic  and  comic  poet,  the  comedian  mull  be  in¬ 
volved  in  much  more  difficulties,  without  taking  in  the 
obftrudtions  to  be  encountered  equally  by  both,  in  an  art 
which  confifts  in  raffing  the  paffions,  or  the  mirth  of  a 
great  multitude.  The  tragedian  has  little  to  do  but  to  re¬ 
flect  upon  his  own  thought,  and  draw  from  his  heart  thofe 
fentiments  which  will  certainly  make  their  way  to  the 
hearts  of  others,  if  he  found  them  in  his  own.  The  other 
muft  take  many  forms,  and  change  himfelf  almoft  into  as 
many  perfons,  as  he  undertakes  to  fatisfy  and  divert. 

It  may  be  faid,  that,  if  genius  be  fuppofed  equal,  and 
fuccefs  fuppofed  to  depend  upon  genius,  the  bufinefs  will 
be  equally  eafy  and  difficult  to  one  author  and  to  the  other. 
This  objection  is  of  no  weight ;  for  the  fame  quellion  ftill 
recurs,  which  is,  whether  of  thefe  two  kinds  of  genius 
is  more  valuable  or  more  rare.  If  we  proceed  by  example, 
and  not  by  reafoning,  we  fhall  decide  I  think  in  favour  of 
comedy. 

It  may  be  faid,  that,  if  merely  art  be  confidered,  it  will 
require  deeper  thoughts  to  form  a  plan  juft  and  Ample ;  to 
produce  happy  furprifes  without  apparent  contrivance  ;  to 
carry  a  paffion  fkilfully  through  its  gradations  to  its  height; 
to  arrive  happily  to  the  end  by  always  moving  from  it,  as 
Ithaca  feemed  to  fly  Uiyjfes  ;  to  unite  the  adfts  andfcenes; 
and  to  raife  by  infenfible  degrees  a  ftriking  edifice,  of  which 
the  leaft  merit  {hall  be  exactnefs  of  proportion.  It  may 
be  added,  that  in  comedy  this  art  is  infinitely  lefs,  for 
there  the  characters  come  upon  the  ftage  with  very  little 
artifice  or  plot :  the  whole  fcheme  is  fo  connected  that  we 
fee  it  at  once,  and  the  plan  and  difpofition  of  the  parts 
make  a  fmall  part  of  its  excellence,  in  comparifon  of  a 
glofs  of  pleafantry  diffufed  over  each  fcene,  which  is 
more  the  happy  effects  of  a  lucky  moment,  than  of  long 
confideration. 
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Thefe  objections,  and  many  others,  which  fo  fruitful  a 
fubjeft  might  eafily  fuggeft,  it  is  not  difhcult  to  refute:  and 
if  we  were  to  judge  by  the  impreflion  made  on  the 
mind  by  tragedies  and  comedies  of  equal  excellence,  per¬ 
haps,  when  we  examine  thofe  impreflions,  it  will  be  found 
that  a  fally  of  pleafantry,  which  diverts  all  the  world,  re¬ 
quired  more  thought  than  a  paffage  which  gave  the  higheft 
pleafure  in  tragedy ;  and  to  this  determination  we  {hall  be 
more  inclined  when  a  clofer  examination  (hall  (hew  us,  that 
a  happy  vein  of  tragedy  is  opened  and  effufed  at  lefs  ex- 
pencc,  than  a  well-placed  witticifm  in  comedy  has  re¬ 
quired  merely  to  aflign  its  place. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  dwell  long  upon  fuch  a  digref- 
fion ;  and  as  I  have  no  bufmefs  to  decide  the  queftion,  I 
leave  both  that  and  my  arguments  to  the  tafte  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  reader,  who  will  find  what  is  to  be  faid  for  or 
againft  it.  My  purpofe  was  only  to  fay  of  comedy,  con- 
fidered  as  a  work  of  genius,  all  that  a  man  of  letters  can 
be  fuppofed  to  deliver  without  departing  from  his  charac¬ 
ter,  and  without  palliating  in  any  degree  the  corrupt  ufe 
which  has  been  almoft  always  made  of  an  exhibition  which 
in  its  nature  might  be  innocent ;  but  has  been  vicious  from 
the  time  it  has  been  infeCIed  with  the  wickednefs  of  men. 
It  is  not  for  public  exhibitions  that  I  am  now  writing,  but 
for  literary  inquiries.  The  ftage  is  too  much  frequented,  and 
books  too  much  neglected.  Yet  it  is  to  the  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome  that  we  are  indebted  for  that  valuable 
tafte,  which  will  be  infenfibly  loft  by  the  affedled  negli¬ 
gence  which  now  prevails  of  having  recourfe  to  originals,. 
If  reafon  has  been  a  confiderable  gainer,  it  muft  be  con- 
fefied  that  tafte  has  been  fomewhat  a  lofer. 

To  return  to  Arifiophanes  :  fo  many  great  men  of  anti¬ 
quity,  through  a  long  fucceflion  of  ages,  down  to  our 
times,  have  fet  a  value  upon  his  works,  that  we  cannoj 
naturally  fuppofe  them  contemptible,  notwithftanding  the 
eflential  faults  with  which  he  may  be  juftly  reproached.  It 
is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  he  was  efteemed  by  Rlato  and  Ci~ 
cero ;  and  to  conclude  by  that  which  does  him  mod  ho¬ 
nour,  but  ftill  falls  (hort  of  juftification,  the  ftrong  and 
fp rightly  eloquence  of  tit.  Chryfojlom  drew  its  fupport  front 
the  mafculine  and  yigorous  atticifm  of  this  farcaftic  co¬ 
median,  to  whom  the  father  paid  the  fame  regard  as  Alex¬ 
ander  to  Homer ,  that  of  putting  his  works  under  his  pil¬ 
low,  that  he  might  read  them  at  night  before  he  flept,  and 
in  tbe  morning  as  foon  as  he  awaked. 
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Summary  of  I.  r  g  1HUS  I  have  given  a  faithful  extract 
the  fourarticks  of  the  remains  of  Arjlophanes. 

this  d^courte  That  I  have  not  Ihewn  them  in  their  true 
form,  I  am  not  afraid  that  any  body  will 
complain.  I  have  given  an  account  of  every  thing  as  far 
as  it  was  confiftent  with  moral  decency.  No  pen,  how¬ 
ever  cynical  or  heathenilh,  would  venture  to  produce  in 
open  day  the  horrid  paflages  which  I  have  put  out  of  fight  j 
and  inftead  of  regretting  any  part  that  I  have  fupprefled, 
the  very  fuppreffion  will  eafily  fhew  to  what  degree  the 
Athenians  were  infedted  with  licentioufnefs  of  imagination 
and  corruption  of  principles.  If  the  tafte  of  antiquity  al¬ 
lows  us  to  preferve  what  time  and  barbarity  have  hitherto 
fpared,  religion  and  virtue  at  leaf!  oblige  us  not  to  fpread 
it  before  the  eyes  of  mankind.  To  end  this  work  in  an 
ufeful  manner,  let  us  examine  in  a  few  words  the  four 
particulars  which  are  moll  ftriking  in  the  eleven  pieces  of 
Arijlophanes. 

II.  The  firffc  is  the  character  of  the  an- 
Character  of  cient  comedy,  which  has  no  likenefs  to  any 
thing  in  nature.  Its  genius  is  fo  wild  and 
Itrange,  that  it  fcarce  admits  a  definition.  In 
what  clafs  of  comedy  muft  we  place  it  ?  It  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  fpecies  of  writing  by  itfeif.  If  we  had  Phrynicus , 
Plats,  Eupolis,  Critir.us  Ameipjias,  and  fo  many  other  ce¬ 
lebrated  rivals  of  Arijlophanes ,  of  whom  all  that  we  can 
find  are  a  few  fragments  fcattered  in  Plutarch ,  Athenias 
and  Saidas,  we  might  compare  them  with  our  poet,  fettle 
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the  general  fcheme,  obferv„e  the  minuter  differences,  and 
form  a  complete  notion  of  their  comic  ftage.  But  for  want 
of  all  this  we  can  fix  only  on  Arijiophanes,  and  it  is  true  that 
he  may  be  in  fome  meafure  fufficient  to  furnilh  a  tolerable 
judgment  of  the  old  comedy;  for  if  we  believe  him,  and 
who  can  be  better  credited  ?  he  was  the  mod  daring  of  all 
his  brethren  the  poets,  who  praftifed  the  fame  kind  of 
writing.  Upon  this  fuppofition  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
comedy  of  thofe  days  confided  in  an  allegory  drawn  out  and 
continued  ;  an  allegory  never  very  regular,  but  often  in¬ 
genious,  and  almoft  always  carried  beyond  drift  propriety, 
of  fatire  keen  and  biting,  but  diverfided,  fprightly  and  un- 
expefted  ;  fo  that  the  wound  was  given  before  it  was  per¬ 
ceived.  Their  points  of  fatire  were  thunderbolts,  and  their 
wild  figures,  with  their  variety  and  quicknefs,  had  the  ef- 
feft  of  lightning.  Their  imitation  was  carried  even  to  re- 
femblance  of  perfons,  and  their  common  entertainments 
was  a  parody  of  rival  poets  joined,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  it, 
with  a  parody  of  manners  and.  habits. 

But  it  would  be  tedious  to  draw  out  to  the  reader  that 
which  he  will  already  have  perceived  better  than  myfelf.  I 
have  no  defign  to  anticipate  his  relleftions;  and  therefore 
fhall  only  fketch  the  pifture,  which  he  mud  finifh  by  him- 
felf :  he  will  purfue  the  fubjeft  farther,  and  form  to  him- 
felf  a  view  of  the  common  and  domedic  life  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  of  which  this  kind  of  comedy  was  a  pifture^  with 
fome  aggravation  of  the  features  :  he  will  bring  within  his 
view  all  the  cudoms,  manners,  and  vices,  and  the  whole 
charafter  of  the  people  of  Athens.  By. bringing  all  thefe 
together  he  will  fix  in  his  mind  an  indelible  idea  of  the 
people  in  whom  fo  many  contrarieties  were  united,  and 
who  in  a  manner  that  can  fcarce  be  exprefled,  connefted 
nobility  with  the  cad  of  Athens ,  wifdom  with  madnefs, 
rage  for  novelty  with  a  bigotry  for  antiquity,  the  politenefs 
of  a  monarchy  with  the  roughnefs  of  a  republic,  refine¬ 
ment  with  coarfenefs,  independence  with  flavery,  haughti- 
nefs  with  fervile  compliance,  feverity  of  manneVs  with  de¬ 
bauchery,  a  kind  of  irreligion  with  piety.  We  fhall  do 
this  in  reading  ;  as  in  travelling  through  different  nations 
we  make  ourfelves  maders  of  their  charafters  by  combin¬ 
ing  their  different  appearances,  and  reflefting  upon  what 
we  fee. 
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III.  The  government  of  Athens  makes  a  fine 

*o°V*the  Part  anc'ent  comedy.  In  moft  ftates 

Athenians.  the  myfter}’  °f  government  is  confined  within 
the  walls  of  the  cabinet ;  even  in  common¬ 
wealths  it  does  not  pafs  but  through  five  or  fix  heads,  who 
rule  thofe  that  think  themfelves  the  rulers.  Oratory  dares 
not  touch  it,  and  comedy  ftill  lefs.  Cicero  himfelf  did  not 
fpeak  freely  upon  fo  nice  a  fubjeft  as  the  Roman  com¬ 
monwealth  ;  but  the  Athenian  eloquence  was  informed  of 
the  whole  fecret,  and  fearches  the  recedes  of  the  human 
mind,  to  fetch  it  out  and  expofe  it  to  the  people.  De- 
moJJhenes,  and  his  contemporaries,  fpeak  with  a  freedom  at 
which  we  are  aftonifhed,  notwithftanding  the  notion  we 
have  of  a  popular  government,  yet  at  what  time  but  this 
did  comedy  adventure  tc  claim  the  fame  rights  with  civil 
eloquence  ?  The  Italian  comedy  of  the  laft  age,  all  daring 
as  it  was,  could  for  its  boldnefs  come  into  no  competition 
with  the  ancient.  It  was  limited  to  general  fatire,  which 
was  fometimes  carried  fo  far,  that  the  malignity  was  over¬ 
looked  in  an  attention  to  the  wild  exaggeration,  the  un- 
expefted  ftrokes,  the  pungent  wit,  and  the  malignity  con¬ 
cealed  under  l'uch  wild  flights  as  became  the  character  of 
Harlequin.  But  though  it  fo  far  refembled  Arijlophanes, 
our  age  is  yet  at  a  great  diflance  from  his,  and  the  Italian 
comedy  from  his  fcenes.  But  with  refpedft  to  the  liberty 
of  cenfuring  the  government,  there  can  be  no  comparifon 
made  of  one  age  or  comedy  with  another.  Arijlophanes  is  the 
only  writer  of  his  kind,  and  is  for  that  reafon  of  the  high- 
eft  value.  A  powerful  ftate  fet  at  the  head  of  Greece,  is 
the  fubjeft  of  his  merriment,  and  that  merriment  is  allow¬ 
ed  by  the  ftate  itfelf.  This  appears  to  us  an  inconfiftency  ; 
but  it  is  true  that  it  was  the  intereft  of  the  ftate  to  allow  it, 
though  not  always  without  inconveniency.  It  was  a  re- 
ftraint  upon  the  ambition  and  tyranny  of  Angle  men,  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  a  people  fo  very  jealous  of 
their  liberty.  Cleon,  Alcibiades,  Lamachus ,  and  many  other 
generals  and  magiftrates,  were  kept  under  by  fear  of  the 
comic  ftrokes  of  a  poet  fo  little  cautious  as  Arijlophanes. 
He  was  once  indeed  in  danger  of  paying  dear  for  his  wit. 
He  profefled,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf,  to  be  of  great  ufe  by 
his  writings  to  the  ftate  ;  and  rated  his  merit  fo  high  as 
to  complain  that  he  was  not  rewarded.  But,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  this  public  fpirit,  he  fpared  no  part  of  the  public 
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conduft,  neither  was  government,  councils,  revenues,  po¬ 
pular  aflemblies,  fecret  proceedings  in  judicature,  choice  of 
minifters,  the  government  of  the  nobles,  or  that  of  the 
people  fpared. 

The  Acharnians ,  the  Peace ,  and  the  Birds,  are  eternal 
monuments  of  the  boldnefs  of  the  poet,  v/ho  was  not 
afraid  of  cenfuring  the  government  for  the  obfiinate  con¬ 
tinuance  of  a  ruinous  war,  for  undertaking  new  ones,  and 
feeding  itfelf  with  wild  imaginations,  and  running  to  de- 
Rruftion  as  it  did  for  an  idle  point  of  honour. 

Nothing  can  be  more  reproachful  to  the  Athenians  than 
his  play  of  the  Knights ,  when  he  reprefents  under  an  alle¬ 
gory  that  may  be  eafily  feen  through,  the  nation  of  the 
Athenians  as  an  old  doating  fellow  tricked  by  a  new  man, 
fuch  as  Cleon  and  his  companions,  who  were  of  the  fame 
Ramp. 

A  fingle  glance  upon  Lyfjlrata  and  the  Female  Orators , 
mud  raife  aftonifhment  when  the  Athenian  policy  is  fet 
below  the  fchemes  of  women,  whom  the  author  makes  ri¬ 
diculous  for  no  other  reafon  than  to  bring  contempt  upon 
their  hufbnnds,  who  held  the  helm  of  government. 

The  Wafps  is  written  to  expofe  the  madnefs  of  people 
for  lawfuits  and  litigations,  and  a  multitude  of  iniquities 
are  laid  open. 

It  may  eafily  be  gathered,  that  notwithflanding  the  wife 
laws  of  Solon,  which  they  Rill  profeffed  to  follow,  the  go¬ 
vernment  was  falling  into  decay,  for  we  are  not  to  under- 
Rand  the  jeR  of  Arijlophanes  in  the  literal  fenfe.  It  is  plain 
that  the  corruption,  though  we  fliould  fuppofe  it  but  half 
as  much  as  we  are  told,  was  very  great,  for  it  ended  in 
the  deRrudlion  of  Athens ,  which  could  fcarce  raife  its  head 
again,  after  it  had  been  taken  by  Lyfander .  Though  we 
confider  Arijlophanes  as  a  comic  writer  who  deals  in  exag¬ 
geration,  and  bring  down  his  Rories  to  their  true  flandard, 
we  Rill  find  that  the  fundamentals  of  their  governments 
fail  in  almoR  all  the  eflential  points.  That  the  people 
were  inveigled  by  men  of  ambition  ;  that  all  councils  and 
decrees  had  their  original  in  factious  combinations  •,  that 
avarice  and  private  intereR  animated  all  their  policy  to  the 
hurt  of  the  public ;  that  their  revenues  were  ill  managed, 
their  allies  improperly  treated ;  that  their  good  citizens 
were  facrificed,  and  the  bad  put  in  places ;  that  a  mad 
eagernefs  for  judicial  litigation,  took  up  all  their  attention 
within,  and  that  war  was  made  without,  not  fo  much  with 
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wifdoin  and  precaution,  as  with  temerity  and  good  luck  ; 
that  the  love  of  novelty  and  fafhion  in  the  manner  of  ma¬ 
naging  the  public  affairs  was  a  madnefs  univerfally  preva¬ 
lent  ;  and  that  Mie'anthius  fays  in  Plutarch ,  the  republic  of 
Athens  was  continued  only  by  the  perpetual  difcord  of  thofe 
that  managed  its  affairs.  This  remedied  the  difhonour  by 
preferving  the  equilibrium,  and  was  kept  always  in  adfion 
by  eloquence  and  comedy. 

This  is  what  in  general  may  be  drawn  from  the  reading 
Arijlophanes .  The  tagacity  of  the  readers  will  go  farther: 
they  will  compare  the  different  forms  of  government  by 
which  that  tumultuous  people  endeavoured  to  regulate  or 
increafe  the  democracy,  which  forms  were  all  fatal  to  the 
flate,  becaufe  they  were  not  built  upon  lafting  foundations, 
and  had  all  in  them  the  principles  of  deftrudfion.  A 
llrange  contrivance  it  was  to  perpetuate  a  (late  by  changing 
the  juft  proportion  which  Solon  had  wifely  fettled  between 
the  nobles  and  the  people  ;  and  by  opening  a  gate  to  the 
fkilful  ambition  of  thofe  who  had  art  or  courage  enough  to 
force  themfelves  into  the  government  by  means  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  whom  they  flattered  with  protections  that  they  might 
more  certainly  crufh  them. 

^  IV.  Another  part  of  the  works  of  Arijlo- 

poets  raffed  planes  are  his  pleafant  reflections  upon  the 
moft  celebrated  poets  :  the  fhafts  which  he 
lets  fly  at  the  three  heroes  of  tragedy,  and  particu¬ 
larly  at  Euripides,  might  incline  the  reader  to  believe  that 
he  had  little  efteem  for  thofe  great  men ;  and  that  probably 
the  fpectators  that  applauded  him  were  of  his  opinion. 
This  conclufion  would  not  be  juft,  as  I  have  already  (hewn 
by  arguments,  which,  if  I  had  not  offered  them,  the  reader 
might  have  difcovered  better  than  I.  But  that  I  may 
leave  no  room  for  objections,  and  prevent  any  fhadow  of 
captioufnefs,  I  {hall  venture  to  obferve,  that  pofterity  will 
not  confider  Racine  as  lefs  a  mafter  of  the  French  ftage  be- 
caufe  his  plays  were  ridiculed  by  parodies.  Parody  always 
fixes  upon  the  beft  pieces,  and  was  more  to  the  tafte  of 
the  Greeks  than  to  ours.  At  prefent  the  high  theatres  give 
it  up  to  ftages  of  inferior  rank  ;  but  in  Athens  the  comic 
theatre  conndered  parody  as  its  principal  ornament,  for  a 
reafon  which  is  worth  examining.  The  ancient  comedy 
was  not  like  ours,  a  remote  and  delicate  imitation  ;  it  was 
the  art  of  grofs  mimickry,  and  would  have  been  fuppofed 
to  have  miffed  its  aim,  had  it  not  copied  the  mien,  the 
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walk,  the  drefs,  the  motions  of  the  face  of  thofe  whom  it 
exhibited.  Now  parody  is  an  imitation  of  this  kind ;  it  is 
a  change  of  ferious  to  burlefque,  by  a  flight  variation  of 
words,  inflexion  of  voice,  or  an  imperceptible  art  of  mi- 
mickry.  Parody  is  to  poetry  as  a  mafque  to  a  face.  As 
the  tragedies  of  Efchylus ,  of  Sophocles ,  and  of  Euripides, 
were  much  in  fafhion,  and  were  known  by  memory  to  the 
people,  the  parodies  upon  them  would  naturally  (trike  and 
pleafe,  when  they  were  accompanied  by  the  grimaces  of  a 
good  comedian,  who  mimicked  with  archnefs  a  ferious 
charafter.  Such  is  the  malignity  of  human  nature  ;  we 
love  to  laugh  at  thofe  whom  we  efteem  molt,  and  by  this 
make  ourfelves  fome  recompenfe  for  the  unwilling  homlage 
which  we  pay  to  merit.  The  parodies  upon  thefe  poets 
made  by  Arijlophaties ,  ought  to  be  confidered  rather  as  en¬ 
comiums  than  fatires.  They  give  us  occaiion  to  examine 
whether  the  criticifms  are  juft  or  not  in  themfelves :  but 
what  is  more  important,  they  afford  no  proof  that  Euripides 
or  his  predeceffors  wanted  the  efteem  of  Arifiophanes  or  his 
age.  The  ftatues  raifed  to  their  honour,  the  relpecft  paid 
by  the  Athenians  to  their  writings,  and  the  careful  preferva- 
tion  of  thofe  writings  themfelves,  are  immortal  teflimonies 
in  their  favour,  and  make  it  unnecefhiry  for  me  to  flop 
any  longer  upon  fo  plaufible  a  folution  of  fo  frivolous  an 
objection. 

V.  The  molt  troublefome  difficulty,  and 
that  which,  fo  far  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  ridi- 

been  cleared  to  latisfacuon,  is  the  con¬ 
temptuous  manner  in  which  Arijlophanes  treats  the  gods. 
Though  I  am  perfuaded  in  my  own  mind  that  I  have  found 
the  true  folution  of  this  queftion,  I  am  not  fure  that  it  will 
make  more  impreffion  than  that  of  M.  Boivin,  who  con¬ 
tents  himfelf  with  faying,  that  every  thing  was  allowed  to 
the  comic  poets;  and  that  even  Atheifm  was  permitted  to 
the  licentioufnefs  of  the  ftage  :  that  the  Athenians  applaud¬ 
ed  all  that  made  them  laugh ;  and  believed  that  Jupiter 
himfelf  laughed  with  them  at  the  fmart  fayings  of  a  poet. 
Mr.  Collier ,  a n  Englishman,  in  his  remarks  upon  their  ftage, 
attempts  to  prove  that  A rijlophanes  w'as  an  open  Atheift.  For 
my  part  I  am  not  fatisfied  with  the  account  either  of  one 
or  the  other,  and  think  it  better  to  venture  a  new  fyftem, 
of  which  I  have  already  dropt  fome  hints  in  this  work. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Athenians  profeflcd  to  be  great 
laughers  ;  always  ready  for  merriment  on  whatever  fubjerif . 

But 
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But  it  cannot  be  conceived  Arijlophanes  without 

puniffiment,  publiffi  himfelf  an  Atheid,  unlefs  we  fuppofe 
that  Atheifm  was  the  opinion  iikewife  of  the  fpe&ators, 
and  of  the  judges  commiffioned  to  examine  the  plays  ;  and 
yet  this  cannot  be  fufpeCted  of  thofe  who  boaded  them- 
felves  the  mod  religious  nation,  and  naturally  the  mod  fu- 
perditious  of  all  Greece.  How  can  we  fuppofe  thofe  to  be 
Atheids  who  palled  fentence  upon  Diagoras ,  Socrates ,  and 
Alcibiades,  for  impiety  ?  Thefe  are  glaring  inconfidencies. 
To  fay  like  M.  Botvin,  for  fake  of  getting  clear  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty,  that  Alcibiades ,  Socrates,  and  Diagoras,  attacked  re¬ 
ligion  feriouflv,  and  were  therefore  not  allowed,  but  that 
Arjlophanes  did  it  in  jed,  or  was  authorifed  by  cudom, 
would  be  to  trifle  with  the  difficulty,  and  not  to  clear  it. 
Though  the  Athenian  loved  merriment,  it  is  not  likely  that 
if  Anfiophaties  had  profefled  Atheifm,  they  would  have 
fpared  him  more  than  Socrates,  who  had  as  much  life  and 
pleafantry  in  his  difeourfes,  as  the  poet  in  his  comedies. 
The  pungent  raillery  of  Arijlephanes,  and  the  fondnefs  of 
the  Athenians  for  it,  are  therefore  not  the  true  reafon  why 
the  poet  was  fpared  when  Socrates  was  condemned.  I  fhall 
now  folve  the  quedion  with  great  brevity. 

The  true  anfwer  to  this  quedion  is  given  by  Plutarch  in 
his  treatife  of  reading  of  the  poets.  Plutarch  attempts  to 
prove  that  youth  is  not  to  be  prohibited  the  reading  of  the 
poets  ;  but  to  be  cautioned  againd  fuch  parts  as  may  have 
bad  effeCts.  They  are  drd  to  be  prepoflelfed  v.’chthis  lead¬ 
ing  principle,  that  poetry  is  falfe  and  fabulous.  He  then 
enumerates  at  length  the  fables  which  Homer  and  other 
poets  have  invented  about  their  deities ;  and  concludes 
thus :  “  When  therefore  there  is  found  in  poetical  compo- 
“  fitions  any  thing  Itrange  and  ffiocking,  with  refpett  to 
“  gods,  or  demi-gods,  or  concerning  the  virtue  of  any 
“  excellent  and  renowned  characters,  he  that  ffiould  re- 
“  ceive  thefe  fictions  as  truth  would  be  corrupted  by  an 
“  erroneous  opinion  :  but  he  that  always  keeps  in  his  mind 
“  the  fables  and  allufions,  which  it  is  the  budnefs  of 
“  poetry  to  contrive,  will  not  be  injured  by  thefe  dories, 
“  nor  receive  any  ill  impreffions  upon  Ins  thoughts,  but 
“  will  be  ready  to  cenfure  himfelf,  if  at  any  time  he  hap- 
“  pens  to  be  afraid,  led  Neptune  in  his  rage  ffiould  fplit 
“  the  earth,  and  lay  open  the  infernal  regions.”'  Some 
pages  afterwards,  he  tells  us,  “  That  religion  is  a  thing 
“  difficult  of  comprehenfion,  and  above  the  underdanding 
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«  of  poets ;  which  it  is,”  fays  he,  “  necefiary  to  have  in 
“  mind  when  we  read  their  fables.” 

The  Pagans  therefore  had  their  fables,  which  they  dif- 
tinguiffied  from  their  religion;  for  no  one  can  be  per- 
fuaded  that  Ovid  intended  his  Metamorphofes  as  a  true  re- 
prefentation  of  the  religion  of  the  Romans.  The  poets 
were  allowed  their  imaginations  about  their  gods,  as  things 
which  have  no  regard  to  the  public  worfhip.  Upon  this 
principle,  I  fay,  as  I  faid  before,  there  was  amongft  the 
Pagans  two  forts  of  religion  ;  one  a  poetical,  and  a  real  re¬ 
ligion  :  one  practical,  the  other  theatrical ;  a  mythology 
for  the  poets,  a  theology  for  ufe.  They  had  fables,  and  a 
worlhip,  which  though  founded  upon  fable,  was  yet  very 
different. 

Diagoras ,  Socrates ,  Plato,  and  the  philofophers  of  Athens, 
with  Cicero,  their  admirer,  and  the  other  pretended  wife 
men  of  Rome ,  are  men  by  themfelves.  Thefe  were  the 
Atheifts  with  refpett  to  the  ancients.  We  muff  not  there¬ 
fore  look  into  Plato ,  or  into  Cicero  for  the  real  religion  of 
the  Pagans,  as  diftin£t  from  the  fabulous.  Thefe  two  au¬ 
thors  involve  themfelves  in  the  clouds,  that  their  opinions 
may  not  be  difcOvered.  They  durft  not  openly  attack  the 
real  religion  ;  but  deftroyed  it  by  attacking  fable. 

To  diftinguifh  here  with  exadtnefs  the  agreement  or  dif¬ 
ference  between  fable  and  religion,  is  not  at  prefent  my 
intention  .:  it  is  not  eafy  *  to  (hew  with  exadfnefs  what  was 
the  Athenian  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  gods  whom  they 
worfhipped.  Plutarch  himfelf  tells  us,  that  this  was  a 
thing  very  difficult  for  the  philofophers.  It  is  fufficient  for 
me  that  the  mythology  and  theology  of  the  ancients  were 
different  at  the  bottom  ;  that  the  names  of  the  gods  con¬ 
tinued  the  fame  ;  and  that  long  cuftom  gave  up  one  to  the 
caprices  of  the  poets,  without  fuppofing  the  other  affected 
by  them.  This  being  once  fettled  upon  the  authority  of 
the  ancients  themfelves,  I  am  no  longer  furprifed  to  fee 
'Jupiter,  Minerva,  Neptune,  Bacchus,  appear  upon  the  flage 
in  the  comedy  of  Arijlophanes ;  and  at  the  fame  time  receiv¬ 
ing  incenfe  in  the  temples  of  Athens.  This  is,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  the  mod  reafonable  account  of  a  thing  fo  obfeure ; 
and  I  am  ready  to  give  up  my  fyftem  to  any  other,  by  which 
the  Athenians  (hall  be  made  more  confident  with  them- 
fclves  ;  thofe  Athenians  who  fat  laughing  at  the  gods  of 

*  See  St.  Paul  upon  the  fubjeft  of  the  Ignoto  Deo. 
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Arifiaphanes ,  while  they  condemned  Socrates  for  having  ap¬ 
peared  to  aefpife  the  gods  of  his  country. 

VI.  A  word  is  now  to  be  fpoken  of  the 
The  Mi  mi  and  Mimi,  which  had  fome  relation  to  comedy. 

This  appellation  was,  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  given  to  certain  dramatic  performances,  and  to  the 
a£tors  that  played  them.  The  denomination  fufficiently 
{hews,  that  their  art  confided  in  imitation  and  buffoonery. 
Of  their  works,  nothing,  or  very  little,  is  remaining  ;  fo 
that  they  can  only  be  confidered  by  the  help  of  fome  paf- 
fages  in  authors  :  from  which  little  is  to  be  learned  that 
deferves  confideration.  I  {hall  extract  the  fubftance,  as  I 
did  with  refpeCt  to  the  chorus,  without  lofing  time,  by  de¬ 
fining  all  the  different  fpecies,  or  producing  all  the  quota¬ 
tions  which  would  give  the  reader  more  trouble  than  in- 
ftruCtion.  He  that  delires  fuller  inftruCtions  may  read  Vof- 
fuis ,  Valois ,  Saumafes ,  and  Gataker ,  of  whofe  compila¬ 
tions,  however  learned,  I  fliould  think  it  Ihame  to  be  the 
author. 

The  Mimi  had  their  original  from  comedy,  of  which  at 
its  firft  appearance  they  made  a  part  ;  for  their  mimic  a£tors 
always  played  and  exhibited  grotefque  dances  in  the  come¬ 
dies.  The  jealoufy  of  rivallhip  afterwards  broke  them  off 
from  the  comic  aCtors,  and  made  them  a  company  by  them' 
felves.  But  to  fecure  their  reception,  they  borrowed  from 
comedy  all  its  drollery,  wildnefs,  groffnefs,  and  licentiouf- 
nefs.  This  amufement  they  added  to  their  dances,  and 
they  produced  what  are  now  called  farces,  or  burlettos. 
Thefe  farces  had  not  the  regularity  or  delicacy  of  comedies; 
they  were  only  a  fucceffion  of  fingle  feenes  contrived  to 
raife  laughter  ;  formed  or  unravelled  without  order  and 
without  connexion.  They  had  no  other  end  but  to  make 
the  people  laugh.  Now  and  then  there  might  be  good  fen- 
tences,  like  the  fentences  of  P.  Syrus,  that  are  yet  left  us  : 
but  the  ground-work  was  low  comedy  ;  and  any  thing  of 
greater  dignity  drops  in  by  chance.  We  muff  however 
imagine,  that  this  odd  fpecies  of  the  drama  rofe  at  length  to 
fomewhat  a  higher  character,  fince  we  are  told  that  Plato 
the  philofopher  laid  the  Mimi  of  Sophron  under  his  pillow, 
and  they  were  found  there  after  his  death.  But  in  general 
we  may  fay  with  truth,  that  it  always  difeovered  the 
meannefs  of  its  original,  like  a  falfe  pretenfion  to  nobility, 
in  which  the  cheat  is  always  difeovered  through  the  con¬ 
cealment  of  fictitious  fplendour. 
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Thefe  Mimi  were  of  two  forts,  of  which  the  length  was 
different,  but  the  purpofes  the  fame.  The  Mimi  of  one 
fpecies  were  (hort ;  thofe  of  the  other  long,  and  not  quite 
fo  grotefque.  Thefe  two  kinds  were  fubdividei  into  many 
fpecies,  didinguifhed  by  the  dreffes  and  characters,  fuch  as 
thews,  drunkards,  phyficians,  men,  and  women. 

Thus  far  of  the  Greeks.  The  Romans  having  borrowed 
of  them  the  more  nobie  (hews  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  were 
not  content  till  they  had  their  rhapfodies.  They  had  their 
planipedes ,  who  played  with  flat  foies,  that  they  might  have 
the  more  agility;  and  their  Sannions,  whofe  head  was  Ihav- 
ed,  that  they  might  box  the  better.  There  is  no  need  of 
naming  here  all  who  had  a  name  for  thefe  diverfions  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  I  have  faid  enough,  and  perhaps 
too  much  of  this  abortion  of  comedy,  which  drew  upon 
itfelf  the  contempt  of  good  men,  the  cenfures  of  the 
magidrates,  and  the  indignation  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church  § . 

Another  fet  of  players  were  called  Pantomimes ;  thefe 
were  at  lead  fo  far  preferable  to  the  former,  that  they  gave 
no  offence  to  the  ears.  They  fpoke  only  to  the  eyes  ;  but 
with  fuch  art  of  expreflion,  that  without  the  utterance  of  a 
(ingle  word,  they  reprefented,  as  we  are  told,  a  complete 
tragedy  or  comedy,  in  the  fame  manner  as  dumb  Harlequin 
is  exhibited  on  our  theatres.  Thefe  Pantomimes  among  the 
Greeks  firft  mingled  finging  with  their  dances  ;  afterwards, 
about  the  time  of  Livius  Andronicus ,  the  fongs  were  per¬ 
formed  by  one  part,  and  the  dances  by  another.  After¬ 
wards,  in  the  time  of  Auguftus ,  when  they  were  fent  for 
to  Rome ,  for  the  diverfions  of  the  people,  whom  he  had 
enflaved,  they  played  comedies  without  fongs  or  vocal  ut¬ 
terance  *,  but  by  the  fprightlinefs,  activity,  and  efhcacy  of 
their  geftures ;  or,  as  Sidonius  Apollinaris  expreffes  it, 
claufts  faucibus,  el  loquente  gejlu,  they  not  only  exhibited 
things  and  paffions,  but  even  the  moft  delicate  didinCtions 
of  paffions,  and  the  flighted  circumdaiices  of  fafis.  We 
mud  not  however  imagine,  at  lead  in  my  opinion,  that 
the  Pantomimes  did  literally  reprefent  regular  tragedies  or 
comedies  by  the  mere  motions  of  their  bodies.  We  may 

§  It  is  the  liceiitioulnefs  of  the  Mimi  and  Pantomimes,  againft  which 
the  centime  of  the  holy  fathers  particularly  breaks  out,  as  againft  a  thing 
irregular  and  indecent,  without  fuppofing  it  much  connected  with  the 
cauie  of  religion 
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juftly  determine,  notwithftanding  all  their  agility,  their  re- 
prefentations  would  at  laft  be  very  incomplete  :  yet  we  may 
fuppofe,  with  good  reafon,  that  their  aCtion  was  very 
lively  ;  and  that  the  art  of  imitation  went  great  lengths, 
fmce  it  raifed  the  admiration  of  the  wifeft  men,  and  made 
the  people  mad  with  eagernefs.  Yet  when  we  read  that 
one  Hylus,  the  pupil  of  one  Pylades,  in  the  time  of  Augujlusy 
divided  the  applaufes  of  the  people  with  his  mafter,  when 
they  reprefented  Oedipus ,  or  when  Juvenal  tells  us,  that 
Bathillus  played  Lcda ,  and  other  things  of  the  fame  kind, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  believe  that  a  fingle  man,  without  fpeak- 
ing  a  word,  could  exhibit  tragedies  or  comedies,  and  make 
{tarts  and  bounds  fupply  the  place  of  vocal  articulation. 
Notwithftanding  the  obfcurity  of  this  whole  matter,  one  may 
know  what  to  admit  as  certain,  or  how  far  a  reprefenta- 
tion  could  be  carried  by  dance,  pofture,  and  grimace.  A- 
mong  thefe  artificial  dances,  of  which  we  know  nothing 
but  the  names,  there  was  as  early  as  the  time  of  Arijlo- 
phanes  fome  extremely  indecent.  Thefe  were  continued  in 
Italy  from  the  time  of  Augujlus ,  long  after  the  emperors. 
It  was  a  public  mifchief,  which  contributed  in  fome  mea- 
fure  to  the  decay  and  ruin  of  the  Raman  empire.  To  have 
a  due  deteftation  of  thefe  licentious  entertainments,  there 
is  no  need  of  any  recourfe  to  the  fathers ;  the  wifer  Pagans 
tell  us  very  plainly  what  they  thought  of  them.  I  have  made 
this  mention  of  the  Mimi  and  Pantomimes ,  only  to  fhew 
how  the  molt  noble  of  public  fpeCtacles  were  corrupted 
and  abufed,  and  to  conduct  the  reader  to  the  end  through 
every  road,  and  through  all  the  bye-paths  of  human  wit, 
from  Homer  and  Efchylus  to  our  own  time. 

VII.  That  we  may  conclude  this  work 
by  applying  the  principles  laid  down  at  the 
beginning,  and  extend  it  through  the  whole, 
I  defire  the  reader  to  recur  to  that  point 
where  I  have  reprefented  the  human  mind 
as  beginning  the  courfe  of  the  drama.  The 
chorus  was  firfl  a  hymn  to  Bacchus ,  produc¬ 
ed  by  accident ;  art  brought  it  to  perfection,  and  delight 
made  it  a  public  diverfion.  Thefpis  made  a  fingle  aCtor  play 
before  the  people  ;  this  was  the  beginning  of  theatrical 
fhews.  Efchylus ,  taking  the  idea  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyffey , 
animated,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  it,  the  epic  poem,  and  gave 
a  dialogue  in  place  of  fimple  recitation,  puts  the  whole  into 
action,  and  fets  it  before  the  eyes,  as  if  it  was  a  prefent 
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and  real  tranfa£lion  :  be  gives  the  chorus  *  an  intereft 
in  the  fcenes,  contrives  habits  of  dignity  and  theatrical  de¬ 
corations.  In  a  word,  he  gives  both  to  tragedy  ;  or,  more 
properly,  draws  it  from  the  bofom  of  the  epic  poem.  She 
made  her  appearance  fparkling  with  graces,  and  difplayed 
fuch  majefty  as  gained  every  heart  at  the  firft  view.  So¬ 
phocles  confiders  her  more  nearly,  with  the  eyes  of  a  critic, 
and  finds  that  (he  has  fomething  ftill  about  her  rough  and 
fwelling  :  he  diverts  her  of  her  faife  ornaments,  teaches 
her  a  more  regular  walk,  and  more  familiar  dignity.  Eu¬ 
ripides  was  of  opinion,  that  lhe  ought  to  receive  ftill  more 
foftnefs  and  tendernefs  ;  he  teaches  her  the  new  art  of 
pleafing  by  fimplicity,  and  gives  her  the  charms  of  grace¬ 
ful  negligence  ^  fo  that  he  makes  her  ftand  in  fufpence, 
whether  {he  appears  moft  to  advantage  in  the  drefs  of  So¬ 
phocles  fparkling  with  gems,  or  in  that  of  Euripides ,  which 
is  more  fimple  and  modeft.  Both  indeed  are  elegant ;  but 
the  elegance  is  of  different  kinds,  between  which  no  judg¬ 
ment  as  yet  has  decided  the  prize  of  fuperiority. 

We  can  now  trace  it  no  farther  ;  its  progrefs  amongft  the 
Greeks  is  out  of  fight.  We  muft  pafs  at  once  to  the  time 
of  Augujlus ,  where  Apollo  and  the  Mufes  quitted  their  an¬ 
cient  refidence  in  Greece,  to  fix  their  abode  in  Italy.  But 
it  is  vain  to  afk  queftions  of  Melpomene ;  {he  is  obrtinately 
filent,  and  we  only  know  from  ftrangers  her  power  amongft 
the  Romans.  Seneca  endeavours  to  make  her  fpeak  ;  but 
the  gaudy  {hew  with  which  he  rather  loads  than  adorns 
her,  makes  us  think  that  he  took  fome  phantom  of  Melpo¬ 
mene  for  the  Mufe  herfelf. 

Another  flight,  equally  rapid  with  that  to  Rome,  muft 
carry  us  through  thoufands  of  years,  from  Rome  to  France . 
There  in  the  time  of  Lewis  XIV.  we  fee  the  mind  of  man 
giving  birth  to  tragedy  a  fecond  time,  as  if  the  Greek  tra¬ 
gedy  had  been  utterly  forgot.  In  the  place  of  Efchylus,  we 
have  our  Rotrou.  In  Corneille,  we  have  another  Sophocles  ; 
and  in  Racine  a  fecond  Euripides.  Thus  is  tragedy  raifed 
from  her  afhes,  carried  to  the  utmoft  point  of  greatnefs, 
and  fo  dazzling  that  Ihp  prefers  herfelf  to  herfelf.  Sur- 
prifed  to  fee  herfelf  produced  again  in  France  in  fo  fhort 

*  Efchylut,  in  my  opinion,  as  well  as  the  other  poets  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  retained  the  chorus,  not  merely  becaufe  it  was  the  fafhion,  but 
becaufe  examining  tragedy  to  the  bottom,  they  found  it  not  rational 
to  conceive,  that  an  attion  great  and  fplendid,  like  the  revolution  of 
a  ltate,  could  pafs  without  witnefles. 

a  time* 
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a  time,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  before  in  Greece, 
{he  is  difpofed  to  believe  that  her  fate  is  to  make  a  fhort 
tranfition  from  her  birth  to  her  perfection,  like  the  goddefs 
that  iffued  from  the  brain' of  Jupiter. 

If  we  look  back  on  the  other  fide  to  the  rife  of  comedy, 
we  fhall  fee  it  hatched  by  Margites  from  the  Odyjfey  of  Ha¬ 
mer,  in  imitation  of  her  eldeft  filler  ;  but  we  fee  her  un¬ 
der  the  conduct  of  Arijlophanes  become  licentious  and  pe¬ 
tulant,  taking  airs  to  herfelf  which  the  magiltrates  were 
obliged  to  crufti.  Menander  reduced  her  to  bounds,  taught 
her  at  once  gaiety  and  politenefs,  and  enabled  her  to  cor¬ 
rect  vice,  without  fhocking  the  offenders.  Plautus,  among 
the  Romans,  to  whom  we  mult  now  pafs,  united  the  earlier 
and  the  later  comedy,  and  joined  buffoonery  with  deli¬ 
cacy.  Terence,  who  was  better  inftruCted,  received  co¬ 
medy  from  Menander ,  and  furpalfed  his  original,  as  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  copy  it.  And  laltly,  Moliere  produced  a  new 
fpecies  of  comedy,  which  mult  be  placed  in  a  clafs  by  it- 
felf,  in  crppofition  to  that  of  Arijlophanes,  whofe  manner  is 
likewife  peculiar  to  himfelf. 

But  fuch  is  the  weaknefs  of  the  human  mind,  that  when 
we  review  the  fucceflions  of  the  drama  a  third  time,  we 
find  genius  falling  from  its  height,  forgetting  itfelf,  and 
led  affray  by  the  love  of  novelty,  and  the  defire  of  ftriking 
out  new  paths.  Tragedy  degenerated  in  Greece  from  the 
time  of  Arjlotle,  and  in  Rome,  after  Augujius.  At  Rome  and 
Athens  comedy  produced  Mimi,  pantomimes,  burlettas, 
tricks,  and  farces,  for  the  fake  of  variety ;  fuch  is  the 
character,  and  fuch  is  the  madnefs  of  the  mind  of  man. 
It  is  fatisred  with  having  made  great  conquefts,  and  gives 
them  up  to  attempt  others,  which  are  far  from  anfwering. 
its  expectation,  and  only  enables  it  to  difcover  its  own  folly, 
weaknefs,  and  deviations.  But  why  fhould  we  be  tired 
with  handing  frill  at  the  true  point  of  perfection,  when  it 
is  attained  ?  If  eloquence  be  wearied,  and  forgets  herfelf  a 
while,  yet  fhe  foon  returns  to  her  former  point :  fo  will 
it  happen  to  our  theatres  if  the  French  Mufes  will  keep  the 
Greek  models  in  their  view,  and  not  look  with  difdain  upon 
a  ftage  whofe  mother  is  nature,  whofe  foul  is  paffion,  and 
whofe  art  is  fimplicity  :  a  ftage,  which,  to  fpeak  the  truth, 
does  not  perhaps  equA  ours  in  fplendor  and  elevation,  but 
which  excels  it  in  fimplicity  and  propriety,  and  equals  it  at 
leaft  n  the  conduCt  and  direction  of  thofe  paffions  which 
may  properly  affect  an  honeft  man  and  a  chriftian. 


For 
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For  my  part,  I  (hall  think  myfelf  well  recompenfed  for 
my  labour,  and  (hall  attain  the  end  which  I  had  in  view, 
if  I  (ball  in  fome  little  meafure  revive  in  the  minds  of  thofe 
who  purpofe  to  run  the  round  of  polite  literature,  not  an 
immoderate  and  blind  reverence,  but  a  true  tafte  of  anti¬ 
quity  :  fuch  a  tafte  as  both  feeds  and  polifhes  the  mind,  and 
enriches  it  by  enabling  it  to  appropriate  the  wealth  of  fo¬ 
reigners,  and  to  exert  its  natural  fertility  in  exquilite  pro¬ 
ductions  ;  fuch  a  tafte  as  gave  the  Racines ,  the  Molieres , 
the  BoileauSy  the  Fontaines ,  the  Patras,  the  PeleJJbns ,  and 
many  other  great  genuifes  of  the  laft  age,  all  that  they 
were,  and  all  that  they  will  always  be  ;  fuch  a  tafte  as  puts  * 
the  feal  of  immortality  to  thofe  works  in  which  it  is  difco- 
vered  ;  a  tafte  fo  neceffary,  that  without  it  we  may  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  greateft  powers  of  nature  will  long  continue 
in  a  ftate  below  themfelves  ;  for  no  man  ought  to  allow  _ 
himfelf  to  be  flattered  or  feduced  by  the  example  of  fome 
men  of  genius,  who  have  rather  appeared  to  defpife  this 
tafte  than  to  defpife  it  in  reality.  It  is  true  that  excellent 
originals  have  given  occafion,  without  any  fault  of  their 
otlvn,  to  very  bad  copies.  No  man  ought  -feverely  to  ape 
either  the  ancients  or  the  moderns  :  but  if  it  was  neceffary 
to  run  into  an  extreme  of  one  fide  or  the  other,  which  is 
never  done  by  a  judicious  and  well-diredled  mind,  it  would 
be  better  for  a  wit,  as  for  a  painter,  to  enrich  himfelf  by 
what  he  can  take  from  the  ancients,  than  to  grow  poor  by 
taking  all  from  his  own  flock  ;  or  openly  to  affe£l  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  thofe  moderns  whofe  more  fertile  genius  has  pro¬ 
duced  beauties  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  which  themfelves 
only  can  difphy  with  grace  :  beauties  of  that  peculiar  kind, 
that  they  are  not  fit  to  be  imitated  by  others  ;  though  in 
thofe  who  firft  invented  them  they  may  be  juftly  efteemcd, 
and  in  them  only. 
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NOTE  I. 

ACT  I.  SCENE!. 


Enter  three  Witches. 

In  order  to  make  a  true  eflimate  of  the  abilities  and  me¬ 
rit  of  a  writer,  it  is  always  neceffary  to  examine  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  his  age,  and  the  opinions  of  his  contemporaries. 
A  poet  who  fhould  now  make  the  whole  adlion  of  his  tra¬ 
gedy  depend  upon  enchantment,  and  produce  the  chief 
events  by  the  afliftance  of  fupernatural  agents,  would  be 
cenfured  as  tranfgreiling  the  bounds  of  probability,  he  would 
be  banifhed  from  the  theatre  to  the  nurfery,  and  condemn¬ 
ed  to  write  Fairy  Tales  inftead  of  Tragedies  ;  but  a  furvey 
of  the  notions  that  prevailed  at  the  time  when  this  play 
was  written,  will  prove  that  Sbakefpeare  was  in  no  danger 
of  fuch  cenfures,  fince  he  only  turned  the  fyltem  that  was 
then  univerfally  admitted  to  his  advantage,  and  was  far 
from  overburthening  the  credulity  of  his  audience. 

The  reality  of  witchcraft  or  enchantment,  which,  though 
not  ftriftly  the  fame,  are  confounded  in  this  play,  has  in 
all  ages  and  countries  been  credited  by  the  common  people, 
and  in  moil  by  the  learned  thernfelves.  Thefe  phantoms 
have  indeed  appeared  more  frequently,  in  proportion  as  the 
darknefs  of  ignorance  has  been  more  grofs  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  fbown,  that  the  brighteil  gleams  of  knowledge  have  at 
any  time  been  fufficient  to  drive  them  out  of  the  world. 
The  time  in  which  this  kind  of  credulity  was  at  its  height, 
feems  to  have  been  that  of  the  holy  war,  in  which  the 
Chriftians  imputed  all  their  defeats  to  enchantment  or  dia¬ 
bolical  oppofition,  as  they  atcribed  their  fuccefs  to  the  af- 
fiilance  of  their  military  faints,  and  the  learned  Mr.  War- 
burton  appears  to  believe  (  Suppl.  to  the  Introduction  to  Eon 
Quixote]  that  the  firfl  accounts  of  enchantments  were 
brought  into  this  part  of  the  world  by  thofe  who  returned 
from  their  eaftern  expeditions.  But  there  is  always  fome 
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diftance  between  the  birth  and  maturity  of  folly  as,  of 
wickednefs  :  this  opinion  had  long  exifted,  though  perhaps 
the  application  of  it  had  in  no  foregoing  age  been  fo  fre¬ 
quent,  nor  the  reception  fo  general.  Olympiodorus,  in  Pho- 
tius’s  7  grafts,  telis  us  of  one  Libanius,  who  praffifed  this 
kind  of  military  magic,  and  having  promiied  x&'ps  on\l\ui  xala. 
fta.fiupuv  infyhv,  to  perform  great  things  againf  the  Barbarians 
•without folaiers ,  was,  at  the  inftances  of  the  ernprels  Pla- 
cidia,  put  to  death,  when  he  was  about  to  have  given  proofs 
of  his  abilities.  The  enrprefs  fhewed  fome  kindnefs  in  her 
anger  by  cutting  him  off  at  a  time  fo  convenient  for  his  re¬ 
putation. 

But  a  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  this 
notion  maybe  found  in  St.  Chryfojlom's,  book  de  Sacerdotio, 
which  exhibits  a  feene  of  enchantments  not  exceeded  by 
any  romance  of  the  middle  age  ;  he  fuppofes  a  fpedtator, 
overlooking  a  field  of  battle,  attended  by  one  that  points 
out  all  the  various  objects  of  horror,  the  engines  of  de- 
ftrudhon,  and  the  arts  of  flaughcer.  Aeocwto  $1  eti  ira^a  roTg 

ivatTutg  xa)  nic1op.smg  'wring  Jta  tie©-  p.ay[ara,ai,  xa)  biXnag  uif®* 
<fifop.insg,  xa i  Djaanv  yorHnag  <tvvu [mv  xa)  i&an.  Let  him  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Jbcii)  him  in  the  oppoftte  armies  herfes  Jiving  by  enchant¬ 
ment,  armed  men  tranfported  through  the  air,  and  every  poiver 
and  form  of  magic.  Whether  St.  Chryfjfom  believed  that 
fuch  performances  were  really  to  be  feen  in  a  day  of  battle, 
or  only  endeavoured  to 'enliven  his  defeription,  by  adopt¬ 
ing  the  notions  of  the  vulgar,  it  is  equally  certain,  that 
fuch  notions  were  in  his  time  received,  and  that  therefore 
they  were  not  imported  from  the  Saracens  in  a  later  age  j 
the  wars  with  the  Spracens,  however,  gave  occafion  to 
their  propagation,  not  only  as  bigotry  naturally  difeovers 
prodigies,  but  as  the  feene  of  adtion  was  removed  to  a 
greater  diftance,  and  diltance  either  of  time  or  place  is 
fufficient  to  reconcile  weak  minds  to  wonderful  rela¬ 
tions. 

The  reformation  did  not  immediately  arrive  at  its  meri¬ 
dian,  and  though  day  was  gradually  encreafing  upon  us, 
the  goblins  of  witchcraft  ftill  continued  to  hover  in  the 
twilight.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  the  remarka¬ 
ble  trial  of  the  witches  of  Warbois,  whofe  convitHon  is  Hill 
commemorated  in  an  annual  fermon  at  Huntingdon.  But 
in  the  reign  of  King  fames,  in  which  this  tragedy  was 
written,  many  circumftances  concurred  to  propagate  and 
confirm  this  opinion.  The  king,  who  was  much  celebrat¬ 
ed 
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ed  for  his  knowledge,  had,  before  his  arrival  in  England , 
not  only  examined  in  perfon  a  woman  accufed  of  witch¬ 
craft,  but  had  given  a  very  formal  account  of  the  practices 
and  illufions  of  evil  fpirits,  the  compadts  of  witches,  the 
ceremonies  ufed  by  them,  the  manner  of  detedling  them, 
and  the  juflice  of  punifhing  them,  in  his  dialogues  of  D&- 
monologte ,  written  in  the  Scottijh  dialed!,  and  publifhed  at 
Edinburgh.  This  book  was,  foon  after  his  acceftion,  re¬ 
printed  at  London ,  and  as  the  ready  way  to  gain  King 
James's  favour  was  to  flatter  his  fpeculations,  the  fyftem  of 
Damonologie  was  immediately  adopted  by  all  who  defired 
either  to  gain  preferment  or  not  to  lofe  it.  Thus  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  witchcraft  was  very  powerfully  inculcated,  and  as 
the  greateft  part  of  mankind  have  no  other  reafon  for  their 
opinions  than  that  they  are  in  fafhion,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
but  this  perfuafion  made  a  rapid  progrefs,  fince  vanity  and 
credulity  co-operated  in  its  favour,  and  it  had  a  tendency 
to  free  cowardice  from  reproach.  The  infection  foon  reach¬ 
ed  the  parliament,  who,  in  the  firft  year  of  King  James , 
made  a  law,  by  which  it  was  enadted,  ch.  xii.  That  “  if 
**  any  perfon  fhall  ufe  any  invocation  or  conjuration  of  any 
££  evil  or  wicked  fpirit;  2.  Or  fhall  confult,  covenant 
<*  with,  entertain,  employ,  feed,  or  reward  any  evil  or 
“  curfed  fpirit  to  or  for  any  intent  or  purpofe;  3.  Or  take 
“  up  any  dead  man,  woman,  or  child  out  of  the  grave, — 
<£  or  the  fkin,  bone,  or  any  part  of  the  dead  perfon,  to  be 
“  employed  or  ufed  in  any  manner  of  witchcraft,  forcery, 
“  charm,  or  enchantment ;  4.  Or  fhall  ufe,  pradlife  or  ex- 
££  ercife  any  fort  of  witchcraft,  forcery,  charm,  or  en- 
££  chantment ;  5  .  Whereby  any  perfon  fhall  be  deftroyed, 
££  killed,  wafted,  confumed,  pined,  or  lamed  in  any  part 
£C  of  the  body;  6.  That  every  fuch  perfon,  being  convidt- 
“  ed,  fhall  fuffer  death.” 

Thus,  in  the  time  of  Shakefpeare ,  was  the  dodlrine  of 
witchcraft  at  once  eftablilhed  by  law  and  by  the  fafhion, 
and  it  became  not  only  unpolite,  but  criminal,  to  doubt  it, 
and  as  prodigies  are  always  feen  in  proportion  as  they  are 
expedited,  witches  were  every  day  difcovered,  and  multi¬ 
plied  fo  fall  in  fome  places,  that  bifhop  Hall  mentions  a 
village  in  Lancajbtre ,  w  here  their  number  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  houfes.  The  Jefuits  and  .Sectaries  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  univerfal  error,  and  endeavoured  to  promote 
the  intereft  of  their  parties  by  pretended  cures  of  perfons 

afflidted 
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afflicted  by  evil  fpirits,  but  they  were  dete&ed  and  expofed 
by  the  clergy  of  the  eftablilhed  church. 

Upon  this  general  infatuation  Shakefpeare  might  be  eafily 
allowed  to  found  a  play,  efpecially  fince  he  has  followed 
with  great  exa&nefs  fuch  hiftories  as  were  then  thought 
true  ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  fcenes  of  enchant¬ 
ment,  however  they  may  now  be  ridiculed,  were  both  by 
himfelf  and  his  audience  thought  awful  and  affecting. 


NOTE  II. 

SCENE  II. 

- - 1  H  E  mercilefs  Macdonel - from  the  Weflern 

Ifles 

Of  Kerns  and  Galloiv-glaftes  was  fupply’d. 

And  fortune  on  his  damned  quarry  finding  ; 

Shew’d  like  a  rebel’s  whore. 

Kerns  are  light-armed,  and  Gallow-glaffes  heavy-armed 
foldiers.  The  word  quarry  has  no  fenfe  that  is  properly 
applicable  in  this  place,  and  therefore  it  is  neeeflary  to 
read, 

And  fortune  on  his  damned  quarrel  fmiling. 

Quarrel  was  formerly  ufed  for  caufe,  or  for  the  occafton  of  a 
quarrel ,  and  is  to  be  found  in  that  fenfe  in  He/ling/bead’s 
account  of  the  ftory  of  Macbeth ,  who,  upon  the  creation 
of  the  prince  of  Ctimberlandy  thought,  fays  the  hillorian, 
that  he  had  a  juft  quarrel  to  endeavour  after  the  crown. 
The  fenfe  therefore  is  fortune  fmiling  on  his  execrable  caufet 
&  c. 

NOTE  III. 

I  F  I  fay  footh,  I  muft  report  they  were 
As  cannons  overcharged  with  double  cracks, 

So  they  redoubled  ftrokes  upon  the  foe. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Theobald  has  endeavoured  to  improve  the  fenfe  of  this 
pafiage  by  altering  the  punctuation  thus : 

- - They 

As  cannons  overcharg’d,  with  double  cracks 
So  they  redoubled  ftrokes - 

He  declares,  with  fome  degree  of  exultation,  that  he  has 
no  idea  of  a  cannon  charged  with  double  cracks  ;  but  lurely 
the  great  author  will  not  gain  much  by  an  alteration  which 
makes  him  fay  of  a  hero,  that  he  redoubles  Jlrokes  with  double 
cracks,  an  expreflion  not  more  loudly  to  be  applauded,  or 
more  eafily  pardoned  than  that  which  is  rejected  in  its  fa¬ 
vour.  That  a  cannon  is  charged  with  thunder  or  with  double 
thunders  may  be  written,  not  only  without  nonfenfe,  but 
with  elegance,  and  nothing  elfe  is  here  meant  by  cracks , 
which  in  the  time  of  this  writer  was  a  word  of  fuch  em- 
phafis  and  dignity,  that  in  this  play  he  terms  the  general 
diflolution  of  nature  the  crack  of  doom. 

There  are  among  Mr.  Theobald's,  alterations  others  which 
I  do  not  approve,  though  I  do  not  always  cenfure  them  5 
for  fome  of  his  amendments  are  fo  excellent,  that,  even 
when  he  has  failed,  he  ought  to  be  treated  with  indulgence 
and  refpeCf. 


NOTE  IV. 

King.  DUT  who  comes  here  ? 

Mai.  The  worthy  Thane  of  Rojfe. 

Lenox.  What  hafte  looks  through  his  eye6  ? 

So  fhould  he  look,  that  feems  to  fpeak  things  ftrange. 

The  meaning  of  this  pafiage  as  it  now  Hands  is,  fa  Jhould 
he  look,  that  looks  as  if  he  told  things  f  range.  But  Rojfe  nei¬ 
ther  yet  told  ftrange  things,  nor  could  look  as  if  he  told 
them ;  Lenox  only  conjectured  from  his  air  that  he  had 
ftrange  things  to  tell,  and  therefore  undoubtedly  faid 

- - What  hafte  looks  thro’  his  eyes? 

So  fhould  he  look,  that  teems  to  fpeak  things  ftrange. 

•  He 
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He  looks  l ike  one  that  is  big  with  fomething  of  importance , 
a  metaphor  fo  natural,  that  it  is  every  day  ufed  in  common 
difcourfe. 


NOTE  V. 


SCENE  III. 

' Thunder .  Enter  the  three  Witches . 

i/i  Witch.  Where  haft  thou  been,  fifter  ? 

2 d  Witch.  Killing  fwine. 

3 d  Witch.  Sifter,  where  thou  ? 

if  Witch.  A  failor’s  wife  had  chefnuts  in  her  lap, 
And  mouncht,  and  mouncht,  and  mouncht.  Give  me, 
quoth  I. 

(1)  Aroint  thee,  witch,  the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries. 

Her  hufband’s  to  Aleppo  gone,  mafter  o’  th’  Tiger : 

Butin  a  lieve  I’ll  thither  fail, 

And  like  a  rat  without  a  tail, 

I’ll  do— I’ll  do— and  I’ll  do. 

2 d  Witch.  I’ll  give  thee  a  wind. 

\Jl  Witch .  Thou  art  kind. 

3 d  Witch.  And  I  another. 

1 ft  Witch.  I  myfelf  have  all  the  other, 

And  the  (2)  very  points  they  blow, 

All  the  quarters  that  they  know, 

1’  th’  Ship-man’s  card - 

I  will  drain  him  dry  as  hay  ; 

Sleep  (hall  neither  night  nor  day 
Hang  upon  his  pent-houfe  lid  ; 

He  {hall  live  a  man  (3)  forbid; 

Weary  fev’n-nights  nine  times  nine, 

Shall  he  dwindle,  peak  and  pine: 

Tho’  his  bark  cannot  be  loft,  . 

Yet  it  lhall  be  tempeft-toft. 

Look  what  1  have. 

2 d  Witch.  Shew  me,  fliew  me 


( t )  Aroint 
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(1)  Aroint  thee,  witch, - 

In  one  of  the  folio  editions  the  reading  is  anoint  thee,  in 
a  fenfe  very  confident  with  the  common  accounts  of 
witches,  who  are  related  to  perform  many  fupematural 
acts  by  the  means  of  unguents,  and  particularly  to  fly 
through  tire  air  to  the  places  where  they  meet  at  their  hel- 
liih  feftivaJs.  In  this  fenfe  anoint  thee ,  witch,  will  mean, 
away,  witch ,  to  your  infernal  ajfembly.  This  reading  I  was 
inclined  to  favour,  becaufe  I  had  met  with  the  word  aroint 
in  no  other  place  ;  till  looking  into  Hearne' s  collections,  I 
found  it  in  a  very  old  drawing,  that  he  has  publifhed,  in 
which  St.  Patrick  is  reprelented  vifiting  hell,  and  putting 
the  devils  into  great  confufion  by  his  prefence,  of  whom 
one  that  is  driving  the  damned  before  him  with  a  prong, 
has  a  label  ifluing  out  from  his  mouth  with  thefe  words 
out  out  arongt,  of  which  the  laft  is  evidently  the 
fame  with  aroint,  and  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  in  this 
p  adage. 

(2)  And  the  very  points  they  blow. 

As  the  word  very  is  here  of  no  other  ufe  than  to  fill 
up  the  verfe,  it  is  likely  that  Shakefpeare  wrote  various, 
which  might  be  eafily  miftaken  for  vers,  being  either 
negligently  read,  haftily  pronounced,  or  imperfectly  heard. 

(3)  He  thall  live  a  man  forbid. 

Mr.  Theobald  has  very  jullly  explained  forbid  by  ac- 
curfed,  but  without  giving  any  reafon  of  his  interpreta¬ 
tion.  To  bid  is  originally  to  pray ,  as  in  this  Saxo/i  frag¬ 
ment. 


Te  if  J»r  "f  bic  *j  bore,  &c. 

He  is  wife  that  prays  and  improves. 

As  to  forbid  therefore  implies  to  prohibit,  in  oppofition  to 
the  word  bid  in  its  prefen t  fenfe,  it  fignifies,  by  the  fame 
kind  of  oppofition  to  curfe,  when  it  is  derived  from  the 
fame  v.  ord  in  -its  primitive  meaning. 


NOTE 
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NOTE  VI. 


SCENE  V. 


The  incongruity  of  all  the  pafTages  in  which  the  Thant 
of  Cawdor  is  mentioned  is  very  remarkable  ;  in  the  fecond 
fcene  the  Thanes  of  Rojfe  and  Angus  bring  the  king  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  battle,  and  inform  him  that  Norway 


Aflifted  by  that  mod  difloyal  traytor 

The  Thane  of  Cawdor ,  ’gan  a  difmal  conflict. 

It  appears  that  Cawdor  was  taken  prifoner,  for  the  king 
fays  in  the  fame  fcene. 


- Go,  pronounce  his  death, 

And  with  his  former  title  greet  Macbeth. 


Yet  though  Cawdor  was  thus  taken  by  Macbeth ,  in  arms 
againft  his  king,  when  Macbeth  is  faluted,  in  the  fourth 
fcene,  Thane  of  Cawdor ,  by  the  Weird  Sifters,  he  afks, 

How  of  Cawdor  ?  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  lives , 

A  profp’rous  gentleman. - 

And  in  the  next  line  confiders  the  promifes,  that  he  fhould 
be  Cawdor  and  King ,  as  equally  unlikely  to  be  accomplifh- 
ed.  How  can  Macbeth  be  ignorant  of  the  ftate  of  th^ 
Thane  of  Cawdor ,  whom  he  has  juft  defeated  and  takert 
prifoner,  or  call  him  a  profperous  Gentleman  who  has  for¬ 
feited  his  title  and  life  by  open  rebellion  ?  Or  why  fhould 
he  wonder  that  the  title  of  the  rebel  whom  he  has  over¬ 
thrown  fhould  be  conferred  upon  him  ?  He  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  to  diflemble  his  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  Caw¬ 
dor ,  becaufe  he  enquires  with  all  the  ardour  of  curiofity, 
and  the  vehemence  of  fudden  aftonifhment  j  and  becaufe 
nobody  is  prefent  but  Banquo ,  who  had  an  equal  part  in 
the  battle,  and  was  equally  acquainted  with  Cawdor’s  trea- 
Vol.  II.  F  fon. 
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fon.  However,  in  the  next  fcene,  his  ignorance  Hill 
Continues  ;  and,  when  Rojfe  and  Angus  prefent  him  from 
the  king  with  his  new  title,  he  cries  out 

— - The  Thane  of  Cawdor  lives. 

Why  do  you  drefs  me  in  his  borrowed  robes  ? 

Rojfe  and  Angus,  who  were  the  mdTengers  that  in  the  fe- 
cond  fcene  informed  the  king  of  the  afftftance  given  by 
Cawdor  to  the  invader,  having  loft,  as  well  as  Macbeth ,  all 
memory  of  what  they  had  fo  lately  feeir  and  related,  make 
this  anfwer, 

- Whether  he  was 

Combin’d  with  Norway,  or  did  line  the  rebels 
With  hidden  help  and  vantage,  or  with  both 
He  labour’d  in  his  country’s  wreck,  I  know  not. 

Neither  Rojfe  knew  what  he  had  juft  reported,  nor  Macbeth 
what  he  had  juft  done.  This  feems  not  to  be  one  of  the 
faults  that  are  to  be  imputed  to  the  tranfcribers,  fince, 
though  the  inconftftency  of  Rojfe  and  Angus  might  be  re¬ 
moved,  by  fuppofing  that  their  names  are  erroneoufly  in- 
ferted,  and  that  only  Rojfe  brought  the  account  of  the  bat¬ 
tle,  and  only  Angus  was  fent  to  compliment  Macbeth,  yet 
the  forgetfulnefs  of  Macbeth  cannot  be  palliated,  fince  what 
he  fays  could  not  have  been  fpoken  by  any  other. 

NOTE  VII. 

4 

T  H  E  thought,  whofe  murder  yet  is  but  fantaftical. 
Shakes  fo  my  Angle  ftate  of  man, - 

The  Jngle fate  of  man  feems  to  be  ufed  by  Shahfpeare 
for  an  individual,  in  oppofition  to  a  common-wealth,  or  con¬ 
junct  body  of  men. 


NOTE  VIII. 


Macbeth.  ■ 


<OME  what  come  may, 


Time  and  the  hour  runs  thro’  the  rougheft  day. 


I  fuppofe> 
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I  fuppofe  every  reader  is  difgufted  at  the  tautology  in 
this  paflage,  time  and  the  hour ,  and  will  therefore  willingly 
believe  that  Shakefpeare  wrote  it  thus, 

- Come  what  come  may, 

Time !  on  ! — the  hour  runs  thro’  the  rougheft  day. 

Macbeth  is  deliberating  upon  the  events  which  are  to  be- 
fal  him  ;  but  finding  no  fatisfadion  from  his  own  thoughts, 
he  grows  impatient  of  refledion,  and  refolves  to  wait  the 
dole  without  harrafling  himfelf  with  conjedures, 

- Come  what  come  may. 

But  to  Ihorten  the  pain  of  fufpenfe,  he  calls  upon  time 
in  the  ufual  ftile  of  ardent  defire,  to  quicken  his  motion. 

Time  !  on ! - 

He  then  comforts  himfelf  with  the  refledion  that  all  Jus 
perplexity  muft  have  an  end, 

- The  hour  runs  thro’  the  rougheft  day. 

This  conjedure  is  fupported  by  the  paffage  in  the  letter  to 
his  lady,  in  which  he  lays.  They  referr'd  me  to  the  coming 
on  of  time  with  Hail  King  that  Jhall  be. 


NOTE  IX. 


SCENE  VI. 


Malcolm.  —  - ^Tothing  in  his  life 

Became  him  like  the  leaving  it.  He  died. 
As  one  that  had  been  ftudied  in  his  death. 
To  throw  away  the  deareft  thing  he  mV, 
As  ’twere  a  carelefs  trifle. 


As  the  word  ow'd  affords  here  no  fenfe  but  fuch  as  is 
forced  and  unnatural,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was  ori¬ 
ginally  written,  The  dearejl'thing  he  own'd ;  a  reading  which 
needs  neither  defence  nor  explication. 

F  3 


NOTE 
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NOTE  X. 


King. 


■There  ’s  no  art. 


To  find  the  mind’s  conftruftion  in  the  face. 


The  cotJlruElion  of  the  mind  is,  I  believe,  a  phrafe  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Skakefpeare ;  it  implies  the  frame  or  difpofition  of 
the  mind,  by  which  it  is  determined  to  good  or  ill. 


NOTE  XL 

Macbeth.  Ti  HE  fervice,  and  the  loyalty  I  owe. 

In  doing  it,  pavs  itfelf.  Your  highnefs’  part 

Is  to  receive  our  duties,  and  our  duties 

Are  to  your  throne  and  ftate,  children  and  fervants. 

Which  do  but  what  they  ihould,  in  doing  every  thing 
Safe  tow'rds  your  love  and  honour. 

Of  the  laft  line  of  this  fpeech,  which  is  certainly  as  it 
is  now  read,  unintelligible,  an  emendation  has  been  at¬ 
tempted,  which  Mr.  W arburton  and  Mr.  Theobald  have  ad¬ 
mitted  as  the  true  reading. 

- Our  duties 

Are  to  your  throne  and  ftate,  chi-iren  and  fervants. 

Which  do  but  what  they  fhould,  in  doing  every  thing 

Fiefs  to  your  love  and  honour. 

My  efteem  of  thefe  critics,  inclines  me  to  believe,  that 
they  cannot  be  much  pleafed  with  the  expreffions  Fifs  to 
love,  or  Fiefs  to  honour ;  and  that  they  have  propofed  this 
alteration  rather  becaufe  no  other  occurred  to  them,  than 
becaufe  they  approved  it.  I  fball  therefore  propofe  a  bolder 
change,  perhaps  with  no  better  fuccefs,  but  fua  cuityue  pla - 
cent.  I  read  thus, 

- Our  duties 

Are  to  your  throne  and  ftate,  children  and  fervants. 

Which  do  but  what  they  fhould,  in  doing  nothing 

Save  tow’rds  your  love  and  honour . 

We 
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We  do  but  perform  our  duty  when  we  contradl  all  our 
views  to  your  fervice,  when  we  a£l  with  no  other  principle 
than  regard  to  your  love  and  honour. 

It  is  probable  that  this  paflage  was  firft  corrupted  by  writ- 
'mZfafe  f°r  fave>  anc^  the  lines  then  flood  thus, 

- Doing  nothing 

Safe  tow’rd  your  love  and  honour. 

Which  the  next  tranfcriber  obferving  to  be  wrong,  and  yet 
not  being  able  to  difcover  the  real  fault,  altered  to  the  pre- 
fent  reading. 

NOTE  XII. 

SCENE  VII. 

— Thou  ’  DST  have,  great  G l amis. 

That  which  cries,  “  thus  thou  muff  do  if  thou  have  it, 

“  And  that,”  t$c. 

As  the  obje£l  of  Macbeth's  defire  is  here  introduced 
fpeaking  of  itfelf,  it  is  neceflary  to  read, 

- Thou’dfl  have,  great  Glamis , 

That  which  cries^  “  thus  thou  mull  do  if  thou  have  me?' 


NOTE  XIII, 

H  IE  thee  hither, 

That  I  may  pour  my  fpirits  in  thine  ear. 

And  chaflife  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round, 

That  fate  and  metaphyfical  aid  do  feyn 
To  have  thee  crown’d  withal. 

For  feem  the  fenfe  evidently  dire£ls  us  to  read  feel.  The 
crown  to  which  fate  deflineg  thee,  and  which  preternatuT 
ral  agents  endeavour  tp  bellow  upon  thee.  The  golden  round 
is  the  diadem. 


NOTE 
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NOTE  XIV. 

Lady  Macbeth. - CoME  all  you  fpirits 

That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts ,  unfex  me  here, 

And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  th’  toe,  top-full 
Of  direft  cruelty  ;  make  thick  my  blood, 

Stop  up  th’  accefs  and  paffage  to  remorfe, 

That  no  compunftious  vifitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpofe,  nor  keep  peace  between 
Th’  effeft  and  it. 

Mortal  thoughts. 

This  expreflion  fignifies  not  the  thoughts  of  mortals ,  but, 
murderous ,  deadly ,  or  defiruElive  deftgns.  So  in  aft  5th. 

Hold  fall  the  mortal  fword. 

And  in  another  place, 

With  twenty  mortal  murthers. 

— - Nor  keep  pace  between 

Th’  effeft  and  it. 

The  intent  of  Lady  Macbeth ,  evidently  if  to  wilh  that 
no  womanifh  tendernefs,  or  confcientious  remorfe  may  hin¬ 
der  her  purpofe  from  proceeding  to  effeft,  but  neither  this 
nor  indeed  any  other  fenfe  is  expreffed  by  the  prefent  read¬ 
ing,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Shakejpeare 
wrote  differently,  perhaps  thus  : 

That  no  compunftious  vifitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpofe,  nor  keep  pace  between 
Th’  effeft  and  it. 

To  keep  pace  between  may  fignify  to  pnfs  between,  to  inter ~ 
vene.  Pace  is  on  many  occafions  a  favourite  of  Shnkefpeare. 
This  phrafe  is  indeed  not  ufual  in  this  fenfe,  but  was  it 
not  its  novelty  that  gave  occafion  to  the  prefent  corruption  ? 


NOTE 
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NOTE  XV. 

SCENE  VIII. 

King.  Th  I S  caftle  hath  a  pleafant  feat ;  the  air 
Nimbly  and  fweetly  recommends  itfelf 
Unto  our  gentle  fenfes. 

Banquo.  This  gueft  of  fummer, 

The  temple-haunting  Martlet,  does  approve. 

By  his  lov’d  manfionary,  that  heaven’s  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here.  No  jutting  frieze, 

Buttrice,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendent  bed,  and  procreant  cradle  : 
Where  they  mod  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  obferv’d 
The  air  is  delicate. 

In  this  fhort  fcene,  I  propofe  a  flight  alteration  to  be 
made,  by  fubftituting  fite  for  feat ,  as  the  ancient  word  for 
fituation  and  fetfe  {ox  fenfes  as  more  agreeable  to  the  mea- 
lure  ;  for  which  reafon  likewife  I  have  endeavoured  to  ad- 
jufl:  this  paffage, 

- Heaven’s  breath 

Smells  wooingly  here.  No  jutting  frieze, 

By  changing  the  punctuation  and  adding  a  fyllable  thus, 

- Heaven’s  breath 

Smells  wooingly.  Here  is  no  jutting  frieze. 

Thofe  who  have  perufed  books  printed  at  the  time  of  the 
firft  editions  of  Shnkefpeare  know,  that  greater  alterations 
than  thefe  are  neceffary  almoft  in  every  page,  even  where 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  copy  was  correft. 

NOTE  XVI. 

SCENE  X. 

The  arguments  by  which  Lady  Macbeth  perfuades  her 
liufband  to  commit  the  murder,  afford  a  proof  of  Shake- 
fpeare’s  knowledge  of  human  nature.  She  urges  the  excel¬ 
lence  and  dignity  of  courage,  a  glittering  idea  which  has 
dazzled  mankind  from  age  to  age,  and  animated  fometimes 

the 
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the  houfebreaker,  and  fometimes  the  conqueror  ;  but  this 
fophifm  Macbeth  has  for  ever  deftroyed  by  diftinguilhing 
true  from  falfe  fortitude,  in  a  line  an  l  a  half  ^  of  which  it 
may  almoft  be  faid,  that  they  ought  to  beftow  immortality 
on  the  author,  though  ail  his  other  produ&ions  had  been 
loft. 


I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man, 

Who  dares  do  more  is  none. 

This  topic,  which  has  been  always  employed  with  too 
much  fuccefs,  is  ufed  in  this  fcene  with  peculiar  propriety, 
to  a  foldier  by  a  woman.  Courage  is  the  diftinguilhing 
virtue  of  a  foldier,  and  the  reproach  of  cowardice  cannot 
be  borne  by  any  man  from  a  woman,  without  great  impa¬ 
tience. 

She  then  urges  the  oaths  by  which  he  had  bound  himfelf 
to  murder  Duncan ,  another  art  of  fophiftry  by  which 
men  have  fometimes  deluded  their  confciences,  and  per- 
fuaded  themfelves  that  what  would  be  criminal  in  others  is 
virtuous  in  them  ;  this  argument  Shakefpeare,  whofe  plan 
obliged  him  to  make  Macbeth  yield,  has  not  confuted, 
though  he  might  eafily  have  fhown  that  a  former  obligation 
could  not  be  vacated  by  a  latter. 


NOTE  XVII. 


Le  T  T I N  G  I  dare  noty  wait  upon  I  mouldy 
Like  the  poor  cat  i’th’  adage. 


The  adage  alluded  to  is,  The  cat  loves  ffh,  hut  dares  not  met 
her  footy 

Catus  amat  p'fcesy  fed  non  vult  tingere  plant  as. 


NOTE  XVIII. 


W.LL  I  with  wine  and  waflel  fo  convince. 


To  convince  is  in  Shakejpeare  to  over-power  or  fubduty  as 
in  this  play, 

- Their  malady  convinces 

The  great  aflay  of  art. 


NOTE 
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NOTE  XIX. 

-WH  O  lhall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell. 

£hiell  is  murder ,  manquellers  being  in  the  old  language  xhe 
term  for  which  murderers  is  now  ufed. 

NOTE  XX. 

A  C  T  II.  SCENE  fl. 

Now  o’er  one  half  the  world 
( i  )  Nature  feems  dead ,  and  wicked  dreams  abufe 
The  curtain’d  deep  ;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecat’s  offerings  :  and  wither’d  murder, 

(Alarum’d  by  his  fentinel,  the  wolf, 

Whofe  howl ’s  his  watch)  thus  with  his  Healthy  pace. 
With  (2)  Tar  quin  s  ravijhing  fidts ,  tow’rds  his  defign 
Moves  like  a  gholl— -Thou  found  and  firm-fet  earth. 
Hear  not  my  fteps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  ftones  prate  of  my  where-about, 

And  (3)  take  the  prefent  horror  from  the  time} 

That  now  fuits  with  it. 

( 1 )  ——Now  o’er  one  half  the  world 
Nature  feems  dead. 

That  is,  over  our  hemifphere  all  action  and  motion  feem  ft 
have  ceafed.  This  image,  which  is  perhaps  the  molt  link¬ 
ing  that  poetry  can  produce,  has  been  adopted  by  Drydea 
in  his  conquelt  of  Mexico. 

All  things  are  hufh’d  as  nature’s  felf  lay  dead. 

The  mountains  feem  to  nod  their  drowfy  head  j 
The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  fongs  repeat. 

And  deeping  dow’rs  beneath  the  night-dews  fweat. 

Even  lull  and  envy  deep  ! 

Thefe  lines,  though  fo  wrell  known,  I  have  tranfcribed, 
that  the  contrail  between  them  and  this  paffage  of  Shake - 
fpeare  may  be  'more  accurately  obferved. 

Night  is  defcribed  by  two  great  poets,  but  one  defcribes 
a  night  of  quiet,  the  other  of  perturbation.  In  the  night 
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of  Dryden,  all  the  difturbers  of  the  world  arc  laid  afieep  ; 
in  that  of  Shakefpeare ,  nothing  but  forcery,  luff,  and  murder 
is  awake.  He  that  reads  Dry  den,  finds  himfelf  lulled  with 
ferenity,  and  difpofed  to  foiitude  and  contemplation.  He 
that  perufes  Shakefpeare,  looks  round  alarmed,  and  (tarts 
to  find  himfelf  alone.  One  is  the  night  of  a  lover,  the 
other  that  of  a  murderer. 

(2)  - Wither'd  murder, 

- 1  bus  with  his  ftealthy  pace, 

With  Tarquin’s  ravi/hing fides  tow'rd  his  dejign , 

Moves  like  a  ghojl. 

This  was  the  reading  of  this  paffage  in  all  the  editions 
before  that  of  Mr.  Pope,  who  for  fides,  inferred  in  the  text 
ft  rides,  which  Mr.  Theobald  has  tacitly  copied  from  him, 
though  a  more  proper  alteration  might  perhaps  have  been 
made.  A  ravi/hing  fride  is  an  adtion  of  violence,  impe- 
tuofitv,  and  tumult,  like  that  of  a  favage  rufhing  on  his 
prey;  whereas  the  poet  is  here  attempting  to  exhibit  an 
image  of  fecrecy  and  caution,  of  anxious  circumfpection 
ard  guilty  timidity,  the  fealihy  pace  of  a  ravifher  creeping 
into  the  chamber  of  a  virgin,  and  of  an  affafiin  approach¬ 
ing  the  bed  of  him  whom  he  propofes  to  murder,  without 
awaking  him  ;  thefe  he  defcribes  as  moving  like  ghofs,  whofe 
progreffion  is  fo  different  from  Jlrides ,  that  it  has  been  in 
all  ages  reprefented  to  be,  as  Milton  expreffes  it. 

Smooth  Aiding  without  (lep. 

This  hemiftick  will  afford  the  true  reading  of  this  place, 
which  is,  I  think,  to  be  corrected  thus  : 

— —  And  wither’d  murder, 

- Thus  with  his  ftealthy  pace, 

With  Tar  quin  ravifhing,  Aides  tow’rd  his  defign, 

Moves  like  a  ghoft. 

Tarquin  is  in  this  place  the  general  name  of  a  ravifher, 
and  the  fenfe  is,  Now  is  the  time  in  which  every  one  is 
a-Aeep,  but  thofe  who  are  employed  in  wickednefs,  the 
witch  who  is  facrificing  to  Hecate,  and  the  ravifher  and  the 
murderer,  who,  like  me,  are  dealing  upon  their  prey. 

When 
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When  the  reading  is  thus  adjufted,  he  wi flies  with  great 
propriety,  in  the  following  lines,  that  the  earth  may  not 
hear  his  fteps. 

(3)  And  take  the  prefent  horror  from  the  time 
That  now  l'uits  with  it. 

I  believe  every  one  that  has  attentively  read  this  dreadful 
foliloquy  is  difappointed  at  the  conclufion,  which,  if  not 
wholly  unintelligible,  is,  at  leaft,  obfcure,  nor  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  into  anyfenfe  worthy  of  the  author.  I  (hall  there¬ 
fore  propofe  a  flight  alteration. 

- Thou  found  and  firm-fet  earth. 

Hear  not  my  fteps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 

Thy  very  ftones  prate  of  my  where-about, 

And  talk — the  prefent  horror  of  the  time  !- - 

That  now  fuits  with  it. 

Macbeth  has,  in  the  foregoing  lines,  difturbed  his  ima¬ 
gination  by  enumerating  all  the  terrors  of  the  night,  at 
length  he  is  wrought  up  to  a  degree  of  frenzy,  that  makes 
him  afraid  of  feme  fupernatural  difeovery  of  his  defign, 
and  calls  out  to  the  ftones  not  to  betray  him,  not  to  declare 
where  he  walks,  nor  to  talk. — As  he  is  going  to  fay  of  what, 
he  difeovers  the  abfurdity  of  his  fufpicion  and  paufes,  but 
is  again  overwhelmed  by  his  guilt,  and  concludes,  that  fuch 
are  the  horrors  of  the  prefent  night,  that  the  ftones  may  be 
expected  to  cry  out  againft  him. 

Thai  now  fuits  with  it. 

He  obferves  in  a  fubfequent  paflage,  that  on  fuch  occa¬ 
sions  Jlones  have  been  known  to  move.  It  is  now  a  very  juft 
and  ftrong  pi£fure  of  a  man  about  to  commit  a  deliberate 
murder  under  the  ftrougeft  convittions  of  the  wickednefs 
of  his  defign. 

NOTE  XXL 

SCENE  IV. 

Lenox.  The  night  has  been  unruly  •,  where  we  lay 
Our  chimnies  were  blown  down.  And,  as  they  fay, 

Lamentings 
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Lamentings  heard  i’th’  air,  ftrange  fcreams  of  death. 
Arid  prophecying  with  accents  terrible 
Of  dire  combuftions,  and  confufed  events. 

New-  hatch’d  to  the  woful  time 

The  obfcure  bird  clamour’d  the  live  long  night, 

Some  fay  the  earth  was  fev’rous  and  did  fhake. 

Tliefe  lines  I  think  fhould  be  rather  regulated  thus : 

- Prophecying  with  accents  terrible, 

Of  dire  combuftions  and  confufed  events, 

New-hatch’d  to  th’  woful  time,  the  obfcure  bird 
Clamour’d  the  live-long  night.  Some  fay  the  earth  was 
fev’rous  and  did  fhake. 

A  prophecy  of  an  event  new-hatch’d,  feems  to  be  a  prophecy 
of  an  event  pafl.  The  term  new-hatch’d  is  properly  appli¬ 
cable  to  a  bird,  and  that  birds  of  ill  omen  fhould  be  new- 
hatch’d  to  the  woful  time ,  is  very  confiftent  with  the  reft  of 
the  prodigies  here  mentioned,  and  with  the  univerfal  dif- 
order  into  which  nature  is  defcribed  as  thrown,  by  the  per¬ 
petration  of  this  horrid  murder. 


NOTE  XXII. 


The  great  doom’s  image  Malcom  Banqun, 

As  from  your  graves  rife  up. - * 

The  fecond  line  might  have  been  fo  eafily  completed,  that 
it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  left  imperfect  by  the 
3uthor,  who  probably  wrote, 

_ Malcolm  !  Banquo  !  rife  ? 

As  from  your  graves  rife  up. - — 

Many  other  emendations  of  the  fame  kind  might  be  made, 
without  any  greater  deviation  from  the  printed  copies,  than 
is  found  in  each  of  them  from  the  reft. 


NOTE  XXIII. 

Macbeth. -  H  ERE  lay  Duncan, 

His  Giver  Ikin  laced  with  his  golden  blood. 


And 
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And  his  gafh’d  ftabs  look’d  like  a  breach  in  nature, 

For  ruin’s  wafteful  entrance ;  there  the  murtherers 
Steep’d  in  the  colours  of  their  trade,  their  daggers 
Unmannerly  breech’d,  -with  gore  ; - 

An  unmannerly  dagger  and  a  dagger  breeched ,  or  as  in  fome 
editions  breach'd  with  gore,  are  expreffions  not  eafily  to  be 
underllond,  nor  can  it  be  imagined  that  Shakefpeare  would 
reproach  the  murderer  of  his  king  only  with  want  of  man¬ 
ners.  There  are  undoubtedly  two  faults  in  this  paffage, 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  takeaway  by  reading. 

-  Daggers 

Unmanly  drench'd  with  gore.- - 

I  faw  drench’d  with  the  king's  blood  the  fatal  daggers ,  not 
only  injlrutnents  of  murder  but  evidences  of  cowardice. 

Each  of  thefe  words  might  eafily  be  confounded  with  that 
which  I  have  fubflituted  for  it  by  a  hand  not  exa£I,  a  cafual 
blot,  or  a  negligent  infpedtion. 

Mr.  Pope  has  endeavoured  to  improve  one  of  thefe  lines, 
by  fubilituting  goary  blood  for  golden  blood ,  but  it  may  eafily 
be  admitted,  that  he  who  could  on  fuch  an  occafion  talk  of 
lacing  the  fiver  fkin,  would  lace  it  with  golden  blood.  No 
amendment  can  be  made  to  this  line,  of  which  every  word 
is  equally  faulty,  but  by  a  general  blot. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  Shakefpeare  put  thefe  forced 
and  unnatural  metaphors  into  the  mouth  of  Macbeth ,  as  a 
mark  of  artifice  and  diffimulation,  to  (how  the  difference 
between  the  ftudied  language  of  hypocrify,  and  the  natural 
outcries  of  l'udden  paffion.  This  whole  fpeech  confidered 
in  this  light,  is  a  remarkable  inllance  of  judgment,  as  it 
confifls  entirely  of  antithefes  and  metaphors. 

NOTE  XXIV. 


ACT  III.  SCENE-  II, 

Macbeth.—  — Our  fears  in  Banquo 
Stick  deep,  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 
Reigns  that  which  would  be  fear’d.  ’Tis  much  h«  dares. 
And  to  that  dauntlefs  temper  of  his  mind, 


He 
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He  hath  a  wifdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour 
To  aft  in  fafety.  There  is  none  but  he, 

Whole  being  I  do  fear  :  and  under  him. 

My  genius  is  rebuk’d ;  (i)  as  it  is J, 'aid 
Anthony’s  was  by  Cafar.  He  chid  the  fillers, 

When  firft  they  put  the  name  cf  king  upon  me, 

And  bade  them  fpeak  to  him  ;  then  prophet-like. 

They  hail’d  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings, 

Upon  my  head  they  plac’d  a  fruitlefs  crown, 

And  put  a  barren  fceptre  in  my  gripe. 

Thence  to  be  wrench’d  with  an  unlineal  hand, 

No  fon  of  mine  fucceeding.  If  ’tis  fo, 

For  Banquo’ s  iffiie  have  I  ’fil’d  my  mind. 

For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  murther’d. 

Put  rancours  in  the  veflel  of  my  peace 
Only  for  them,  and  mine  eternal  jewel 
Given  to  the  (2)  common  enemy  of  man, 

To  make  them  kings, — the  feed  of  Banquo  kings. 

Rather  than  fo,  come  fate  into  the  lift, 

(3j  And  champion  me  to  th’  utterance - - 

(1) - As  it  is  faid, 

Anthony’s  was  by  Cafar. 

Though  I  would  not  often  afiume  the  critic’s  privilege, 
of  being  confident  where  certainty  cannot  be  obtained, 
nor  indulge  myfelf  too  far  in  departing  from  the  eltabliih- 
ed  reading  ;  yet  I  carrnot  but  propofe  the  rejeftion  of  this 
palfage,  which  I  believe  was  an  infertion  of  fome  player, 
that  having  fo  much  learning  as  to  difcovcr  to  what  Shake- 
fpeare  alluded,  was  not  willing  that  his  audience  fhould  be 
lefs  knowing  than  himfelf,  and  has  therefore  weakened 
the  author’s  fenfe  by  the  intrufion  of  a  remote  and  ufe- 
lefs  image  into  a  fpeech  burfting  from  a  man  wholly  pof- 
felied  with  his  own  prefent  condition,  and  therefore  not 
at  leifure  to  explain  his  own  allufions  to  himfelf.  If  thefe 
words  are  taken  away,  by  which  not  only  the  thought  but 
the  numbers  are  injured,  the  lines  of  Shakefpcare  clofe  to¬ 
gether  without  any  traces  of  a  breach. 

My  genius  is  rebuk’d.  He  chid  the  fillers. 

(2)  - The  common  enemy  of  man. 

It 
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It  is  always  an  entertainment  to  an  inquifitive  reader  to 
trace  a  fentiment  to  its  original  fource,  and  therefore 
though  the  term  enemy  of  man  .applied  to  the  devil  is  in  it- 
felf  natural  and  obvious,  yet  fome  may  be  pleafed  with  be¬ 
ing  informed,  that  Shakefpeare  probably  borrowed  it  from 
the  firft  lines  of  the  Deftrudlion  of  Troy ,  a  book  which  he 
is  known  to  have  read. 

That  this  remark  may  not  appear  ’too  trivial,  I  {hall  take 
occafion  from  it  to  point  out  a  beautiful  paflage  of  Milton , 
evidently  copied  from  a  book  of  no  greater  authority  :  in 
defcribing  the  gates  of  hell,  book  ii.  v.  879,  he  fays, 

- On  a  fudden  open  fly, 

With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  found, 

Th’  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harfti  thunder. 

In  the  hiftory  of  Don  Bellianis,  when  one  of  the  knights 
approaches,  as  I  remember,  the  caftle  of  Brandezar ,  the 
gates  are  faid  to  open  grating  harjh  thunder  upon  their  brafeti 
hinges. 

(3.) - Come  fate  into  the  lifts. 

And  champion  me  to  th’  utterance. - 

This  paflage  will  be  belt  explained  by  tranflating  it  into 
the  language  from  whence  the  only  word  of  difficulty  in  it 
is  borrowed.  ffue  la  dejlitiee  fe  rende  en  lice,  et  qu'elle  me 
donne  un  defi  a  l’outrance.  A  challenge  or  a  combat  a  I'ou- 
trance,  to  extremity ,  was  a  fixed  term  in  the  law  of  arms,, 
ufed  when  the  combatants  engaged  with  an  odium  interne- 
cinum ,  an  intention  to  dejlroy  each  other,  in  oppofition  to  trials 
of  fkill  at  feftivals,  or  on  other  occafions,  where  the  con- 
teft  was  only  for  reputation  or  a  prize.  The  fenfe  there¬ 
fore  is,  Let  fate,  that  has  fore-doom' d  the  exaltation  of  the 
fans  of  Banquo,  enter  the  iijls  againfl  me,  with  the  utmojl 
animofity,  in  defence  of  its  own  decrees,  which  I  will  endea¬ 
vour  to  invalidate ,  whatever  be  the  danger. 

NOTE  XXV. 

Macbeth .  Ay  ,  in  the  catalogue,  ye  go  for  men. 

As  hounds  and  grey-hounds,  mungrels,  fpaniels,  curs, 

Shoughs,  water-ruggs,  and  demy-wolves  are  clept 

All  by  the  name  of  dogs. 

Though 
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Though  this  is  not  the  maft  fparkling  pafiage  in  the  play, 
and  though  the  name  of  dog  is  of  no  great  importance, 
yet  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  there  is  no 
iuch  fpecies  of  dogs  as  J houghs  mentioned  by  Cams  de  Ca- 
nibus  Britannicis,  or  any  other  writer  that  has  fallen  into 
my  hands,  nor  is  the  word  to  be  found  in  any  dictionary 
which  I  have  examined.  I  therefore  imagined  that  it  is 
falfely  printed  for  fouths ,  a  kind  of  flow  hound  bred  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  England,  but  was  informed  by  a  lady,  that 
it  is  more  probably  ufed,  either  by  miftake,  or  according 
to  the  orthography  of  that  time,  for Jhockt » 


NOTE  XXVI. 


Macbeth.  —  —  In  this  hour  at  moft, 

I  will  advife  you  where  to  plant  yourfelves, 

Acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  fpy  o’  th’  time, 

The  moment  on’t,  for’t  muft  be  done  to-night, 

And  fomething  from  the  palace  : - - — 

What  is  meant  by  the  fpy  of  the  time ,  it  will  be  found 
difficult  to  explain  •,  and  therefore  fenfe  will  be  cheaply 
gained  by  a  flight  alteration. — Macbeth  is  afluring  the  af- 
faffins  that  they  fhall  not  want  directions  to  find  Banquoy 
and  therefore  fays, 

J  will - 

Acquaint  you  with  a  perfect  fpy  s’  tV  time. 

Accordingly  a  third  murderer  joins  them  afterwards  at 
the  place  of  aCtion. 

Perfecl  is  well  infracted ,  or  well  informed ,  as  in  this 
play. 

Though  in  your  ftate  of  honour  I  am  perfecl. 

Though  I  am  well  acquainted  with  your  quality  and  rank. 


NOTE 
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NOTE  XXVII. 

SCENE  IV. 

id  Murderer.  H  E  needs  not  to  miftrufl,  fince  he 

delivers 

Our  offices  and  what  we  have  to  do, 

To  the  direction  juft. 

Mr.  Theobald  has  endeavoured  unfuccefsfully  to  amend 
this  paffage,  in  which  nothing  is  faulty  but  the  punctua¬ 
tion.  The  meaning  of  this  abrupt  dialogue  is  this.  The 
perfeEl fpy,  mentioned  by  Macbeth  in  the  foregoing  feene, 
has,  before  they  enter  upon  the  ftage,  given  them  the  di¬ 
rections  which  were  promifed  at  the  time  of  their  agree¬ 
ment  ;  and  therefore  one  of  the  murderers  obferves,  that, 
fince  he  has  given  them  fitch  exact  information ,  he  needs  ?iot 
doubt  of  their  performance.  Then  by  way  of  exhortation  to 
his  aflbeiates  he  cries  out 

- To  the  direction  juft. 

Now  nothing  remains  but  that  we  conform  exactly  to  Mac¬ 
beth’/  directions. 


NOTE  XXVIII. 

SCENE  V. 

Macbeth.  You  know  your  own  degrees,  fit  down: 

At  firft  and  laft  the  hearty  welcome. 

As  this  paffage  ftands,  not  only  the  numbers  are  very 
imperfect,  but  the  fenfe,  if  any  can  be  found,  weak  and 
contemptible.  The  numbers  will  be  improved  by  reading 

- Sit  down  at  firft, 

And  laft  a  hearty  welcome. 

But  for  laf  fhould  then  be  written  next.  I  believe  the  true 
reading  is 

VOL.  II. 
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You  know  your  own  degrees,  fit  down — To  firft. 

And  lafl  the  hearty  welcome. 

J 

All  of  whatever  degree,  from  the  highef  to  the  lowef,  may 
be  ajfured  that  their  vft  is  well  received. 

NOTE  XXIX. 

Macbeth. -  X  HERE’s  blood  upon  thy  face, 

[To  the  murtherer  afde  at  the  door. 

Murderer.  *Tis  Banquds  then. 

Macbeth.  T'is  better  thee  without,  than  he  within. 

The  fenle  apparently  requires  that  this  paffage  fhould  be 
read  thus : 

’Tis  better  thee  without,  than  him  within. 

That  is,  I  am  more  pleafed  that  the  blood  of  Banquo  foouli 
be  on  thy  face,  than  in  his  body. 


NOTE  XXX. 

Lady  Macbeth.  PrOPER  fluff! 

This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear ; 

[Afde  to  Macbeth. 

This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger  which  you  faid 
Led  you  to  Duncan.  Oh,  thefe  flaws  and  flarts, 

Impofures  to  true  fear,  would  well  become 
A  woman’s  flory  at  a  winter’s  fire, 

Authoriz’d  by  her  grandam.  Shame  itfelf ! 

Why  do  you  make  fuch  faces  ?  When  all’s  done 
You  look  but  on  a  flool. 

As  farts  can  neither  with  propriety  nor  fenfe  be  called 
impofures  to  true  fear,  fomething  elfe  was  undoubtedly  in¬ 
tended  by  the  author,  who  perhaps  wrote 


Thofe 
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- Thofe  flaws  and  (tarts, 

Impojlures  true  to  fear ,  would  well  become 
A  woman’s  (lory, - - 

Thefe  fymptoms  of  terror  and  amazement  might  better 
become  impojlures  true  only  to  fear ,  might  become  a  coward 
at  the  recital  of  fuch  fa  foods  as  no  man  could  credit  whofe 
underfianding  was  not  weakened  by  his  terrors ;  tales ,  told  by 
a  woman  over  a  fire  on  the  authority  of  her  grandcm. 


NOTE  XXXI. 


]\lacbeth.  - JEuOVE  and  health  to  all ! 

Then  I’ll  fit  down  :  give  me  fome  wine,  fill  full — 

I  drink  to  th’  general  joy  of  the  whole  table, 

And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo  whom  we  mifs. 

Would  he  were  here  !  to  all,  and  him,  we  thirft. 

And  all  to  all. - 

Though  this  paflage  is,  as  it  now  (lands,  capable  of  more 
meanings  than  one,  none  of  them  are  very  fatisfaftory  ; 
and  therefore  I  am  inclined  to  read  it  thus  : 

- To  all,  and  him,  we  thirft, 

And  hail  to  all. 

Macbeth,  being  about  to  falute  his  company  with  a  bum¬ 
per,  declares  that  he  includes  Banquo,  though  abfent,  in 
this  aft  o(  kindnefs,  and  wifhes  health  to  all.  Hail  or 
hell  for  health  was  in  fuch  continual  ufe  among  the  good- 
fellows  of  ancient  times,  that  a  drinker  was  called  a  was - 
heiler ,  or  a  wifioer  of  health,  and  the  liquor  was  termed 
was-heil,  becaufe  health  was  fo  often  wijhed  over  it.  Thus 
in  the  lines  of  Hanvil  the  Monk, 

Jamque  vagante  fcypho ,  difcinclo  gutture  was-heil 
Ingeminant  was-heil  :  labor  efi  plus perdere  vini 
dfiuam fitis. - — ■ 

G  2 
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Thefe  words  .were  afterwards  corrupted  into  wajfail  and 
wajfailer. 


NOTE  XXXII. 


Macbeth.  AN  fuch  things  be, 

And  overcome  us  like  a  furomer’s  cloud 
Without  our  fpecial  wonder  ?  You  make  me  ftrange 
Even  to  the  difpofition  that  I  owe, 

When  now  I  think  you  can  behold  fuch  fights, 

And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheek. 

When  mine  is  blanched  with  fear. 


This  paiTage,  as  it  now  Hands,  is  unintelligible,  but  may 
be  reftored  to  fenfe  by  a  very  flight  alteration, 

- You  make  me  ftrange 

Ev’n  to  the  difpofition  that  I  know. 

Though  I  had  before  feen  many  injlances  of  your  courage ,  yet  it 
now  appears  in  a  degree  altogether  new.  So  that  my  long  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  your  di  fpofition  does  not  hinder  me  from  that 
ajionijhment  which  novelty  produces. 


NOTE  XXXIII. 


J-T  will  have  blood,  they  fay  blood  will  have  blood. 

Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to  fpeak. 
Augurs,  that  underftood  relations,  have 
By  magpies,  and  by  choughs,  and  rooks  brought  forth 
The  fecret’ft  man  of  blood. - 

In  this  paflage  the  firft  line  lofes  much  of  its  force  by 
the  prefent  pundtuation.  Macbeth  having  confidered  the 
prodigy  which  has  juft  appeared,  infers  juftly  from  it,  that 
the  death  of  Duncan  cannot  pafs  unpunished. 


It  will  have  bloody 


Then 
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Then  after  a  fhort  paufe,  declares  it  as  the  general  obfer- 
vation  of  mankind,  that  murderers  cannot  efcape. 

-  They  fay ,  bhod  will  have  blood. 

Murderers,  when  they  have  pra&ifed  all  human  means 
of  fecurity,  are  detefted  by  fupernatural  directions. 

Augurs,  that  underftand  relations,  ts’c. 

By  the  word  relation  is  underftood  the  connection  of  ef¬ 
fects  with  caufes ;  to  underftand  relations  as  an  augur  is  to 
know  how  thofe  things  relate  to  each  other  which  have  no 
vifible  combination  or  dependence. 


NOTE  XXXIV. 
SCENE  VII. 
Enter  Lenox  and  another  Lord. 


•A-S  this  tragedy  like  the  reft  of  Shakefpeare' s  is  perhaps 
overftocked  with  perfonages,  it  is  not  eafy  to  aflign  a  rea- 
fon,  why  a  namelefs  character  fhould  be  introduced  here, 
fince  nothing  is  faid  that  might  not  with  equal  propriety 
have  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  any  other  difaffeCted 
man.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  in  the  original  copy,  it 
was  written  with  a  very  common  form  of  contraction, 
Lenox  and  An.  for  which  the  tranfcriber  inftead  of  Lenox 
and  Angus ,  fet  down  Lenox  and  another  Lord.  The  author 
had  indeed  been  more  indebted  to  the  tranfcriber’s  fidelity 
and  diligence,  had  he  committed  no  errors  of  greater  im¬ 
portance.  1 

NOTE  XXXV. 

A  C  T  IV.  S  C  E  N  E  I. 

As  this  is  the  chief  fcene  of  enchantment  in  the  play,  it 
is  proper  in  this  place  to  obferve,  with  how  much  judg¬ 
ment 
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ment  Shakefpeare  has  feledled  all  the  circumftances  of  his 
infernal  ceremonies,  and  how  exactly  he  has  conformed 
to  common  opinions  and  traditions. 

Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew’d. 

The  ufual  form  in  which  familiar  fpirits  are  reported  to 
converfe  with  witches,  is  that  of  a  cat.  A  witch,  who 
was  tried  about  half  a  century  before  the  time  of  Shake- 
fpeare ,  had  a  cat  named  Rutterkin,  as  the  fpirit  of  one  of 
thofe  witches  was  Grimalkin  ;  and  when  any  mifehief  was 
to  be  done,  fhe  ufed  to  bid  Rutterkin  go  and  fly,  but  once 
when  fhe  would  have  fent  Rutterkin  to  torment  a  daughter 
of  the  countefs  of  Rutland ,  inftead  of  going  or  flying,  he 
only  cried  mew,  from  which  fhe  difeovered  that  the  lady 
was  out  of  his  power,  the  power  of  witches  being  not 
univerfal,  but  limited,  as  Shakefpeare  has  taken  care  to  in¬ 
culcate. 


Though  his  bark  cannot  be  loft, 

Yet  it  fhall  be  tempeft  toft. 

The  common  afflictions  which  the  malice  of  witches 
produced  were  melancholy,  fits,  and  lofs  of  fleftr,  which 
are  threatened  by  one  of  Shakefpeare' s  witches. 

Weary  fev’nnights  nine  times  nine 
Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine. 

It  was  likewife  their  practice  to  deftroy  the  cattle  of 
their  neighbours,  and  the  farmers  have  to  this  day  many 
ceremonies  to  fecure  their  cows  and  other  cattle  from 
witchcraft ;  but  they  feem  to  have  been  moft  fufpedted  of 
malice  againft  fwine.  Shakefpeare  has  accordingly  made 
one  of  his  witches  declare  that  fhe  has  been  killing  fwine ; 
and  Dr.  Harfenet  obferves,  that  about  that  time,  a  fow  could 
not  he  ill  of  the  meafles,  nor  a  girl  of  the  fallens ,  but  fome  old 
woman  was  charged  with  witchcraft. 

Toad,  that  under  the  cold  ftone 
Days  and  nights  has  forty-one 
Swelter’d  venom  fieeping  got, 

Boil  thou  firft  i’th’  charmed  pot. 


Toads 
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Toads  have  likewife  long  lain  under  the  reproach  of  be¬ 
ing  by  fome  means  acceffary  to  witchcraft,  for  which  rea¬ 
son  Shakefpeare,  in  the  firfl  fcene  of  this  play,  calls  one  of 
the  fpirits  padocke  or  toad,  and  now  takes  care  to  put  3 
toad  firfl  into  the  pot.  When  Vaninus  was  feized  at  Thou- 
loufe ,  there  was  found  at  his  lodgings  ingens  bitfo  vitro  in- 
clufus ,  a  great  toad  Jhut  in  a  vial ,  upon  which  thofe  that 
profecuted  him  veneficium  exprobrabant ,  charged  him ,  I  fup- 
pofe,  with  witchcraft. 

Fillet  of  a  fenny  fnake 
In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake  ; 

Eye  of  neut,  and  toe  of  frog ; — - 
For  a  charm,  I5Y. 

The  propriety  of  thefe  ingredients  may  be  known  by 
confulting  the  books  de  Viribus  Animalium  and  de  Mirabili- 
bus  Mundi ,  afcribed  to  Albertus  Magnus ,  in  which  the 
reader,  who  has  time  and  credulity,  may  difcover  very 
wonderful  fecrets. 

Finger  of  birth-firangled  babe, 

Ditch-deliver’d  by  a  drab  ; — 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  law  againfl  witches, 
that  they  are  fuppofed  to  take  up  dead  bodies  to  ufe  in 
enchantments,  which  was  confeffed  by,  the  woman  whom 
King  James  examined,  and  who  had  of  a  dead  body,  that 
was  divided  in  one  of  their  affemblies,  two  fingers  for 
her  fhare.  It  is  obfervable  that  Shakefpeare  on  this  great 
occafion  which  involves  the  fate  of  a  king,  multiplied  all 
the  circumftances  of  horror.  The  babe  whofe  finger  is 
ufed,  mufl  be  firangled  in  its  birth,  the  greafe  mufl  not 
only  be  human,  but  mufl  have  dropped  from  a  gibbet,  the 
gibbet  of  a  murderer,  and  even  the  fow  whofe  blood  is 
ufed  mufl  have  offended  nature  by  devouring  her  own  far¬ 
row.  Thefe  are  touches  of  judgment  and  genius. 

And  now  about  the  cauldron  fing — T — 

Blue  fpirits  and  white. 

Black  fpirits  and  grey 

Mingle, 
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Mingle,  mingle,  mingle, 

You  that  mingle  may. 

And  in  a  former  part, 

"Weird  fillers  hand  in  hand — - — 

Thus  do  go  about,  about 
Thrice  to  mine,  and  thrice  to  thine 
And  thrice  again  to  make  up  nine. 

7 

Thefe  two  paiTages  I  have  brought  together,  becaufe 
they  both  feenr  fubjetf  to  the  objection  of  too  much  le¬ 
vity  for  the  folemnity  of  enchantment,  and  may  both  be 
fhown,  by  one  quotation  from  Camden' s  account  of  Ireland , 
to  be  founded  upon  a  practice  really  obferved  by  the  unci- 
vilifed  natives’  of  that  country.  “  When  any  one  gets  a 
“  fill,  fays  the  informer  of  Camden,  he  Harts  up,  and  turn-? 
“  ing  three  times  to  the  right ,  digs  a  hole  in  the  earth  ;  for 
<c  they  imagine  that  there  is  a  fpirit  in  the  ground  ;  and  if 
“  he  falls  fick  in  two  or  three  days,  they  fend  one  of  their 
“  women  that  is  drilled  in  that  way  to  the  place,  where 
“  flie  fays,  I  call  thee  from  the  eall,  weft,  north,  and 
“  fouth,  from  the  groves,  the  woods,  the  rivers,  and  the 
“  fens,  from  the  fairies ,  red,  black,  white.”  There  was 
likewife  a  book  written  before  the  time  of  Skakefpearc, 
defcribing,  amcngft  other  properties,  the  colours  of  fpirits. 

Many  other  circumftances  might  be  particularifed,  in 
which  Shakejpeare  has  Ihewn  his  judgment  and  his  know-? 
ledge. 


NOTE  XXXVI. 

SCENE  II. 

Macbeth^-  HOU  art  too  like  the  fpirit  of  Banquo,  clown, 
Thy  crown  does  ( i)  fear  my  eye-balls,  and  thy  (2)  hair, 
Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  firft, 

A  third  is  like  the  former. - 

(1)' The  exprefiiou  of  Macbeth,  that  the  crown  fears  his 
eye-bqlls,  is  taken  from  the  method  formerly  pradtifed  of 

deftroying 
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tleftroying  the  fight  of  captives  or  competitors,  by  holding 
a  burning  bafon  before  the  eye,  which  dried  up  its  hu¬ 
midity. 

-  (2)  As  Macbeth  expended  to  feen  a  train  of  kings,  and 
was  only  enquiring  from  what  race  they  would  proceed,  he 
could  not  be  furprifed  that  the  hair  ot  the  fecond  was  bound 
’with  gold  like  that  of  the  fir  It,  he  was  offended  only  that 
the  fecond  refembled  the  firft,  as  the  firft  refanbled  Ban- 
quo,  and  therefore  faid, 

-  And  thy  air, 

Thou  ether  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  firft. 


NOTE  XXXVII. 

I  WILL — give  to  the  edge  o’th’  fword 

His  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unfortunate  fouls 

That  trace  him  in  his  line — no  boafting  like  a  fool, 

This  deed  I’ll  do  before  my  purpofe  cool. 

Both  the  fenfe  and  meafure  of  the  third  line,  which,  as 
it.  rhymes,  ought  according  to  the  pradlice  of  this  author, 
to  be  regular,  are  at  prefent  injured  by  two  fuperfluous 
fyllables,  which  may  eafily  be  removed  by  reading 

- fouls, 

That  trace  his  line — no  boafting  like  a  fool. 


NOTE  XXXVIII. 
SCENE  III. 


Rojje.  Dearest  coufin, 

I  pray  you  fchool  yourfelf ;  but  for  your  hufband, 

He’s  noble,  wife,  judicious,  and  beft  knows 
The  fits  o’th’  time,  I  dare  not  fpeak  much  farther, 

But  cruel  are  the  times  when  we  are  traitors. 

And  do  not  know’t  ourfelves  :  when  we  (1  j  hold  rumour 
From  what  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear. 


But 
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But  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  fea 

Each  way,  and  (2)  move.  I’ll  take  my  leave  of  you  ; 

Shall  not  be  long  but  I’ll  be  here  again  : 

Things  l  the  work  will  ceafe,  or  elfe  climb  upwards 
To  what  they  were  before  :  my  pretty  coufin, 

Blefling  upon  you. 

(1)  - When  we  hold  rumour 

From  what  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear. 

The  prefent  reading  feems  to  afford  no  fenfe  -,  and  there¬ 
fore  feme  critical  experiments  may  be  properly  tried  upon 
it,  though,  the  verfes  being  without  any  connexion,  there 
is  room  for  fufpicion,  that  fome  intermediate  lines  are  loft, 
and  that  the  paifage  is  therefore  irretrievable.  If  it  be  fup- 
pofed  that  the  fault  arifes  only  from  the  corruption  of  fome 
words,  and  that  the  traces  of  the  true  reading  are  ftill  to 
be  found,  the  pafiage  may  be  changed  thus : 

- When  we  bode  ruin 

From  what  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear. 

Or  in  a  fenfe  very  applicable  to  the  pccafion  of  the 
conference, 

- When  the  bold  running 

From  what  they  fear,  yet  know  not  what  they  fear. 

(2)  But  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  fea 

Each  way,  and  move. 


That  he  who  floats  upon  a  rough  fea  muft  move  is  evF 
dent,  too  evident  for  Shakefpeare  fo  emphatically  to  alfert. 
The  line  therefore  is  to  be  written  thus : 

-Each  way,  and  move — I’ll  take  my  leave  of  you. 

Roffe  is  about  to  proceed,  but  finding  himfelf  over¬ 
powered  by  his  tendernefs,  breaks  off  abruptly,  for  which 
he  makes  a  lhort  apology  and  retires. 


NOTE 
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NOTE  XXXIX. 
SCENE  IV. 


Malcolm.  LeT  us  feek  out  fome  defolate  {hade,  and 
there 

Weep  our  fad  bofoms  empty. 

Macduff.  Let  us  rather 

Hold  fuft  the  mortal  fword  ;  and  like  good  men, 

Beftride  our  dowifal  birth-doom ;  each  new  morn, 

New  widows  howl,  new  orphans  cry,  new  forrows 
.Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  refounds 
As  if  it  felt  with  Scotland ,  and  yell’d  out 
Like  fyllables  of  dolour. 


He  who  can  difcover  what  is  meant  by  him  that  ear- 
neftly  exhorts  him  to  bejlride  his  downfal  birth-doom ,  is  at 
liberty  to  adhere  to  the  prefent  text  ;  but  thofe  who  are 
willing  to  confefs  that  fuch  counfel  would  to  them  be  un¬ 
intelligible,  mull  endeavour  to  difcover  fome  reading  lefs 
obfcure.  It  is  probable  that  Shakefpeare  wrote, 

-  Like  good  men, 

Beftride  our  downfaln  birthdom- - - 


The  allufion  is  to  a  man  from  whom  fomething  valuable 
is  about  to  be  taken  by  violence,  and  who,  that  he  may 
defend  it  without  encumbrance,  lays  it  on  the  ground,  and 
{lands  over  it  with  his  weapon  in  his  hand.  Our  birth¬ 
dom,  or  birthright,  fays  he,  lies  on  the  ground,  let  us, 
like  men  who  are  to  fight  for  what  is  deareft  to  them, 
not  abandon  it,  but  ftand  over  it  and  defend  it,  This  is  a 
ftrong  picture  of  obftinate  refolution. 

Birthdom  for  birthright  is  formed  by  the  fame  analogy 
with  majlerdom  in  this  play,  fignifying  the  privileges  or 
pights  of  a  majler. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  birth-dame  for  mother ;  let  us  ftand 
over  our  mother  that  lies  bleeding  on  the  ground. 
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NOTE  XL. 


Malcolm.  Now  we’ll  together,  and  the  chance  of  good - 

nefs 

Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel. 

The  chance  of  goodnefs ,  as  it  is  commonly  read,  conveys 
no  fenfe.  If  there  be  not  fome  more  important  error  in 
die  paflage,  it  fhould  at  leaf!;  be  pointed  thus : 

-  And  the  chance  of  goodnefs, 

Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel. 

That  is,  May  the  event  be,  of  the  goodnefs  of  heaven 
[pro  juf  itia  divina~\  anfwerable  to  the  caufe. 

But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Shakefpeare  wrote, 

- And  the  chance,  O  goodnefs, 

Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel. 

This  fome  of  his  tranfcribers  wrote  with  a  fmall  o,  which 
another  imagined  to  mean  of  If  we  adopt  this  reading, 
the  fenfe  will  be,  and  O  thou  fovereign  goodnefs ,  to  whom  we 
now  appeal ,  may  our  fortune'  anfwer  to  our  caufe. 


NOTE  XLI. 


ACT  V.  SCENE  III. 

Macbeth.  Bring  me  no  more  reports,  let  them  fly 
all, 

’Till  Birnam  wood  remove  to  Dunfnane , 

I  cannot  taint  with  fear.  What’s  the  boy  Malcolm  ? 

Was  he  not  born  of  woman  ? 

- Fly  falfe  Thanes , 

And  mingle  with  the  Englifo  epicures. 


In 
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In  the  firft  line  of  this  fpeech,  the  proper  paufes  are 
not  obferved  in  the  prefent  editions. 

Bring  me  no  more  reports --let  them  fly  all — 

’Tell  me  not  any  more  of  defertions — Let  all  my  fubjecls  leave 
me— I  am  fafe  till ,  &c. 

The  reproach  of  epicurifm,  on  which  Mr.  Theobald  ha3 
bellowed  a  note,  is  nothing  more  than  a  natural  invedlive 
uttered  by  an  inhabitant  of  a  barren  country,  againft  thofe 
who  have  more  opportunities  of  luxury. 


NOTE  XLII. 

Macbeth,  I  Have  liv’d  long  enough  :  my  way  of  life 
Is  fall’n  into  the  fear,  the  yellow  leaf. 

,  > 

As  there  is  no  relation  between  the  way  of  life ,  and 
fallen  into  the  fear ,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  W  is 
only  an  M  inverted,  and  that  it  was  originally  written. 
My  May  of  life. 

I  am  how  paffed  from  the  fpring  to  the  autumn  of  my  days , 
but  I  am  without  thofe  comforts  that  fhould  fucceed  the  fpright- 
linefs  of  bloom ,  and  fupport  me  iti  this  melancholy  feafon. 


NOTE  XLIII. 

SCENE  IV. 

Malcolm.  Tts  his  main  hope  : 

For  where  there  is  advantage  to  be  given , 

Both  more  or  lefs  have  given  him  the  revolt ; 

And  none  ferve  with  him  but  conftrained  things, 

Whofe  hearts  are  abfent  too. 

The  impropriety  of  the  expreffion  advantage  to  be  given , 
inftead  of  advantage  given ,  and  the  difagreeable  repetition  of 
the  word  given  in  the  next  line,  incline  me  to  read, 


Where 
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- Where  there  is  a  vantage  to  be  gone, 

Both  more  and  lefs  have  given  him  the  revolt. 

Advantage  or  vantage  in  the  time  of  Shahefpeare  fignified 
opportunity. 

More  and  lefs  is  the  fame  with  greater  and  lefs.  So  in  the 
interpolated  Mandeville ,  a  book  of  that  age,  there  is  a 
chapter  of  India  the  more  and  the  lefs. 


NOTE  XLIV. 


SCENE  V. 

Macbeth. —  —  "Vl^Herefore  was  that  cry  ? 

Seyton.  Th<?  queen  is  dead. 

Macbeth.  She  fhould  ( i )  have  died  hereafter  ; 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  fuch  a  word. 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 

To  the  laft  fyllable  of  (2)  recorded  time; 

And  all  our  vefterdays  have  lighted  fools 

The  way  to  dully  death.  Our,  out,  brief  candle  \ 

Life’s  but  a  walking  fhadow. - 

She  fhould  have  died  hereafter, 

There  would  have  been  a  time  for  fuch  a  word. 


This  pafTage  has  very  juftly  been  fufpecbed  of  being  cor¬ 
rupt.  It  is  not  apparent  from  what  word  there  would  have 
been  a  time ;  and  that  there  would  or  would  not  be  a  time 
for  any  word ,  leems  not  a  confideration  of  importance  fuf- 
ficient  to  tranfport  Macbeth  into  the  following  exclamation. 
I  read  therefore, 

(1)  She  fhould  have  died  hereafter. 

There  would  have  been  a  time  for — fuch  a  world ! — 
To-morrow,  iyfe. 

It  is  a  broken  fpeech,  in  which  only  part  of  the 
thought  io  expreded,  and  may  be  paraphrafed  thus :  The 
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queen  is  dead.  Macbeth.  Her  death  Jhould  have  been  deferred, 
to  fome  mare  peaceful  hour ;  had  foe  lived  longer  there  would  at 
length  have  been  a  time  for  the  honours  due  to  her  as  ci 
queen ,  and  that  refpecl  which  l  owe  her  for  her  fidelity  and 
love.  Such  is  the  world--- fuch  is  the  condition  of  human  life, 
that  we  always  think  to-morrow  will  be  happier  than  to-day  ; 
but  to-morrow  and  to-morrow  fieals  over  us  unenjoyed  and  un¬ 
regarded,  and  we  fill  linger  in  the  fame  expectation  to  the  mo¬ 
ment  appointed  for  our  end.  All  thefe  days,  which  have  thus 
pajfed  away,  have  fent  multitudes  of  fools  to  the  grave,  who 
were  engroffed  by  the  fame  dream  of  future  felicity,  and,  when 
life  was  departing  from  them,  were  like  me  reckoning  on  to¬ 
morrow. 


(2)  To  the  laft  fyllable  of  recorded  time. 

Recorded  time  feems  to  fignify  the  time  fixed  in  the  de¬ 
crees  of  heaven  for  the  period  of  life.  The  record  of  fu¬ 
turity  is  indeed  no  accurate  expreffion,  but  as  we  only- 
know  tranfadfions  paft  or  prefent,  the  language  of  men 
affords  no  term  for  the  volumes  of  prefcience,  in  which 
future  events  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  written. 


NOTE  XLV. 

Macbeth.  Tf  thou  fpeak’ft  falfe, 

Upon  the  next  tree  fhalt  thou  hang  alive 
Till  famine  cling  thee  :  if  thy  l'peech  be  footh, 

I  care  not  if  thou  doft  for  me  as  much - 

I  pull  in  refolution,  and  begin 
To  doubt  th’  equivocation  of  the  fiend. 

That  lies  like  truth.  <c  Fear  not  till  Birnam  wood 
Do  come  to  Dtinfnatief  and  now  a  wood 
Comes  towards  Dutfinane. 

I  pull  in  refolution - 

Though  this  is  the  reading  of  all  the  editions,  yet  as  it 
«  a  phrafe  without  either  example,  elegance,  or  propriety 
it  is  furely  better  to  read 

I  pall 
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I  pall  in  refolution - 

1  languijh  in  my  conjlancy ,  my  confidence  begins  to  forfahe  me'. 
It  is  fcarcely  neceffiary  to  obferve  how  eafily  pall  might  be 
changed  into  pull  by  a  negligent  writer,  or  miflaken  for  it 
by  an  unlkilful  printer. 


NOTE  XL  VI. 

SCENE  VIII. 

TT 

Seywarct.  -L 1  AD  I  as  many  Ions  as  I  have  hairs, 

I  would  not  wifh  them  to  a  fairer  death  : 

And  fo  his  knell  is  knoll’d. 

This  incident  is  thus  related  from  Henry  of  Hunting* 
don  by  Camden  in  his  Remains ,  from  which  our  author  pro¬ 
bably  copied  it. 

When  Seyward,  the  martial  Earl  of  Northumberland,  un- 
derftood  that  his  fon,  whom  he  had  fent  in  fervice  againft 
the  Scotchmen ,  was  ilain,  he  demanded  whether  his  wound 
were  in  the  fore  part  or  hinder  part  of  his  body.  When 
it  was  anfwered  in  the  fore  part,  he  replied,  “  I  am  right 
“  glad ;  neither  wifh  I  any  other  death  to  me  or  mine.” 


A  FTER  the  foregoing  pages  were  printed,  the  late  edi¬ 
tion  of  Shakefpeare ,  afcribed  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer ,  fell 
into  my  hands  ;  and  it  was  therefore  convenient  for  me  to 
delay  the  publication  of  my  remarks,  till  I  had  examined 
whether  they  were  not  anticipated  by  fimilar  obfervations, 
or  precluded  by  better.  I  therefore  read  over  this  tragedy, 
but  found  that  the  editor’s  apprehenfion  is  of  a  call  fo  dif¬ 
ferent  from  mine,  that  he  appears  to  find  no  difficulty  in 
melt  of  thofe  paffages  which  I  have  reprefented  as  unin¬ 
telligible. 
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telligible,  and  has  therefore  pafled  fmoothly  over  them, 
without  any  attempt  to  alter  or  explain  them. 

Some  of  the  lines  with  which  I  had  been  perplexed,  have 
been  indeed  fo  fortunate  as  t©  attradf  his  regard  ;  and  it 
is  not  without  all  the  fatisfadlion  which  it  is  ufual  to  ex- 
prefs  on  fuch  occafions,  that  I  find  an  entire  agreement 
between  us  in  fubftituting  [fee  Note  II.]  quarrel  for  quarry , 
and  in  explaining  the  adage  of  the  cat,  [Note  XVII.]  But 
this  pleafure  is,  like  molt  others,  known  only  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  ;  for  I  have  the  unhappinefs  to  find  no  fuch  con¬ 
formity  with  regard  to  any  other  paflage. 

The  line  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  amend,  Note  XI. 
is  likewife  attempted  by  the  new  editor,  and  is  perhaps  the 
only  paflage  in  the  play  in  which  he  has  not  fubmiffively 
admitted  the  emendations  of  foregoing  critics.  Inftead  of 
the  common  reading, 

• - *  Doing  every  thing 

Safe  towards  your  love  and  honour, 

he  has  publilhed, 


■ - Doing  every  thing 

Shap’d  towards  your  love  and  honour. 

This  alteration,  which,  like  all  the  reft  attempted  by 
him,  the  reader  is  expected  to  admit,  without  any  reafon 
alledged  in  its  defence,  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  plaufible 
than  that  of  Mr.  Theobald  ;  whether  it  is  right,  I  am  not 
to  determine. 

In  the  paflage  which  I  have  altered  in  Note  XL.  an 
emendation  is  likewife  attempted  in  the  late  edition,  where, 
for 

—  And  the  chance  of  goodnefs 
Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel, 

is  fubflituted — And  the  chance  in  goodnefs — whether  with 
more  or  lefs  elegance,  dignity,  and  propriety,  than  the 
reading  which  I  have  offered,  I  mull  again  decline  the 
province  of  deciding. 

Molt  of  the  other  emendations  which  he  has  endeavour¬ 
ed,  whether  with  good  or  bad  fortune,  are  too  trivial  to 

Vol.  II.  H  defervs; 
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deferve  mention.  For  furely  the  weapons  of  criticifm  ought 
not  to  be  blunted  again!!  an  editor,  who  can  imagine  that 
he  is  reftoring  pcetrv,  while  he  is  amufing  himtelf  with 
alterations  like  thefe ; 

For  - -  ’This  is  the  ferjeant, 

Who  like  a  good  and  hardy  foldier  fought , 

- - This  is  the  ferjeant,  who 

Like  a  right  good  and  hardy  foldier  fought. 

For  -  Difmay’d  not  this 

Our  captains  Macbeth  and  Banquo  ? — Yes  ; 

* -  Difmay’d  not  this 

Our  captains  brave  Macbeth  and  Banquo  P — Yes. 

Such  harmlefs  indullry  may,  furely,  be  forgiven,  if  it 
Cannot  be  prailed  :  may  he  therefore  never  want  a  mono- 
fyllable,  who  can  ufe  it  with  fuch  wonderful  dexterity. 

Rumpatur  quifquis  rumpiiur  invidia  ! 

The  reft  of  this  edition  I  have  not  read,  but,  from  the 
little  that  I  have  feen,  think  it  not  dangerous  to  declare 
that,  in  my  opinion,  its  pomp  recommends  it  more  than 
its  accuracy.  There  is  no  diftindfion  made  between  the 
ancient  reading,  and  the  innovations  of  the  editor  •,  there 
is  no  reafon  given  for  any  of  the  alterations  which  are 
made  ;  the  emendations  of  former  critics  are  adopted  with¬ 
out  any  acknowledgment,  and  few  of  the  difficulties  are 
removed  which  have  hitherto  embarralTed  the  readers  of 
Shakefpeare. 

I  would  not,  however,  be  thought  to  infult  the  editor, 
nor  to  cenfure  him  with  too  much  petulance,  for  having 
failed  in  ’ittle  things,  of  whom  I  have  been  told,  that  he 
excels  in  greater.  But  I  may,  without  indecency,  obferve, 
that  no  man  fhould  attempt  to  teach  others  what  he  has 
never  learned  himfelf ;  and  that  thofe  who,  like  Themifto- 
eles,  have  ftudied  the  arts  of  policy,  and  can  teach  a  [mall 
Jlate  how  to  grow  great,  fhould  like  him,  difdain  to  labour 
in  trifles,  and  confider  petty  accomplifhments  as  below  their 
ambition. 
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Numb.  34.  Saturday,  March  3,  1753. 

Has  toties  ojtata  exegit  gloria  fanas.  Juv. 

Such  fate  purfues  the  votaries  of  praife. 

To  the  ADVENTURER. 

SIR,  Fleet-priforiy  Feb.  24. 

TO  a  benevolent  difpofition,  every  {late  of  life  will 
afford  fome  opportunities  of  contributing  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  mankind.  Opulence  and  fplendor  are  enabled  to 
difpel  the  cloud  of  adverfity,  to  dry  up  the  tears  of  the  wi¬ 
dow  and  the  orphan,  and  to  increafe  the  felicity  of  all 
around  them  :  their  example  will  animate  virtue,  and  re¬ 
tard  the  progrefs  of  vice.  And  even  Indigence  and  obfcu- 
rity,  though  without  power  to  confer  happinefs,  may  at 
leaf!  prevent  mifery,  and  apprize  thofe  who  are  blinded  by 
their  paffions  that  they  are  on  the  brink  of  irremediable  ca¬ 
lamity. 

Pleafed,  therefore,  with  the  thought  of  recovering  others 
from  that  folly' which  has  embittered  my  own  days,  I  have 
prefumed  to  addrefs  the  Adventurer  from  the  dreary  man- 
fions  of  wretchednefs  and  defpair,  of  which  the  gates  are 
fo  wonderfully  conftruded,  as  to  fly  open  for  the  reception 
of  ftrangers,  though  they  are  impervious  as  a  rock  of  ada¬ 
mant  to  fuch  as  are  within  them  : 

H  a 
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- Facilis  defcenjus  Averni  ; 

holies  atque  aie  patet  at n  j anna  Ditisi 

Sid  revJCare  gradum,  juperafque  trader e  ad  aura’. 

Hoc  o,  u '  hie  labor  ejl.  Vi  r.  G , 

The  gates  of  he]]  are  open  night  and  day  ; 

Smooth  the  defeent,  and  eafy  is  the  way  : 

But  to  return  and  view  the  cheerful  (kies  ; 

In  this  the  talk  and  mighty  labour  lies.  DryDEN. 

Suffer  me  to  acquaint  you,  Sir,  that  I  have  glittered  at 
the  ball,  and  fparkled  in  the  circle  ;  that  I  have  had  thehap- 
pinefs  to  be  the  unknown  favourite  of  an  unknown  lady  at 
the  mafquerade,  have  been  the  delight  of  tables  of  the  firft 
fafhion,  and  the  envy  of  my  brother  beaux  ;  and  to  defeend 
a  little  lower,  it  is,  1  believe.  Hill  remembered,  that  Meffrs. 
Velours  and  d’Efpagtie  ftand  indebted  for  a  great  part  of  their 
prefent  influence  at  Guildhall ,  to  the  eleganee  of  my  fhape, 
and  the  graceful  freedom  of  my  carriage. 

\ 

■ -  Sed  qua  praclara  et  pro fj era  tar.ti, 

Ut  rebus  latis par  Jit  menjura  rr.alorum  !  Juv. 

See  the  wild  purchafe  of  the  hold  and  vain, 

Where  every  blifs  is  bought  with  equal  pain  ! 

As  I  entered  into  the  world  very  young,  with  an  elegant 
perfon  and  a  large  eftate,  it  was  not  long  before  I  difen- 
tangled  myfelf  from  the  fhackles  of  religion  ;  for  I  was  de¬ 
termined  to  the  purfuit  of  pleafure,  which  according  to  my 
notions  confifted  in  the  unreftrained  and  unlimited  gratifi¬ 
cations  of  every  paffion  and  every  appetite  j  and  as  this 
could  not  be  obtained  under  the  frowns  of  a  perpetual  dic¬ 
tator,  I  confidered  religion  as  my  enemy  ;  and  proceeding 
to  treat  her  with  contempt  and  derilion,  was  not  a  little  de¬ 
lighted,  that  the  unfaihionablenefs  of  her  appearance,  and 
the  unanimated  uniformity  of  her  motions,  afforded  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  for  the  fallies  of  my  imagination. 

Conceiving  now  that  I  was  fuffciently  qualified  to  laugh 
away  fcruples,  I  imparted  my  remarks  to  thofe  among  my 
female  favourites,  whofe  virtue  I  intended  to  attack  ;  for  I 
was  well  affured,  that  pride  would  be  able  to  make  but  a 
weak  defence,  when  religion  was  fubverted  ;  nor  was  my 
fuccefs  below  my  expectation :  the  love  of  pleafure  is  too 
ftrongly  implanted  in  the  female  breaft,  to  fuffer  them  feru- 
pulo.ufly  to  examine  the  validity  of  arguments  defigned  to 
weaken  reftraint ;  all  are  eafily  led  to  believe,  that  what¬ 
ever  thwarts  their  inclination  muff  be  wrong :  little  more, 

therefore, 
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therefore*  was  required,  than  by  the  addition  of  fome  cir- 
cumftances,  and  the  exaggeration  of  others,  to  make  merri- 
ment  fupply  the  place  of  demonftration  ;  nor  was  I  fo  fenfe- 
lefs  as  to  offer  arguments  to  fuch  as  could  not  attend  to 
them,  and  with  whom  a  repartee  or  catch  would  more  ef¬ 
fectually  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.  This  being  effedted, 
there  remained  only  “  the  dread  of  the  world  but  Roxa¬ 
na  foared  too  high,  to  think  the  opinion  of  others  worthy 
her  notice ;  Latitia  feemed  to  think  of  it  only  to  declare, 
that  “  if  all  her  hairs  were  worlds,”  (lie  fhould  reckon  them 
“  well  loft  for  love  and  Pa/fortlla  fondly  conceived,  that 
{he  could  dwell  for  ever  by  the  fide  of  a  bubbling  fountain, 
content  with  her  fwain  and  fleecy  care  ;  without  confidering 
that  ftillnefs  and  folitude  can  afford  fatisfaclion  only  to  in¬ 
nocence. 

It  is  not  the  defire  of  new  acquifitions,  but  the  glory  of 
conquefts,  that  fires  the  foldier’s  breaft ;  as  indeed  the  town 
is  feldom  worth  much,  when  it  has  fuffered  the  devaluations 
of  a  fiege  ;  fo  that  though  I  did  not  openly  declare  the  ef-* 
fe£Is  of  my  own  prowefs,  which  is  forbidden  by  the  laws 
of  honour,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  I  was  very  folicitous 
to  bury  my  reputation,  or  to  hinder  accidental  difcoveries. 
To  have  gained  one  vidfory,  is  an  inducement  to  hazard  a 
fecond  engagement :  and  though  the  fuccefs  of  the  general 
fhould  be  a  reafon  for  increafmg  the  ftrength  of  the  fortifi¬ 
cation,  it  becomes,  with  many,  a  pretence  for  an  imme¬ 
diate  furrender,  under  the  notion  that  no  power  is  able  to 
withfland  fo  formidable  an  adverfary ;  while  others  brave 
the  danger,  and  think  it  mean  to  furrender,  and  daftardly 
to  fly.  MelijJa ,  indeed,  knew  better  ;  and  though  fhe  could 
not  boaft  the  apathy,  fteadinefs,  and  inflexibility  of  a  Catoy 
wanted  not  the  more  prudent  virtue  of  Sc/pio,  and  gained 
the  victory  by  declining  the  contelf. 

You  muff  not,  however,  imagine,  that  I  was,  during 
this  Rate  of  abandoned  libertinifm,  fo  fully  convinced  of 
the  fitnefs  of  my  own  conduct,  as  to  be  free  from  uneafi- 
nefs.  I  knew  very  well,  that  1  might  juftly  be  deemed  the 
peft  of  fociety,  and  that  fuch  proceedings  muff  terminate 
in  the  deftrudfion  of  my  health  and  fortune  5  but  to  admit 
thoughts  of  this  kind  was  to  live  upon  the  rack  :  I  fled, 
therefore,  to  the  regions  of  mirth  and  jollity,  as  they  are 
called,  and  endeavoured  with  burgundy,  and  a  continual  ro¬ 
tation  of  company,  to  free  myfelf  from  the  pangs  of  reflec¬ 
tion.  From  thefe  orgies  we  frequently  fallied  forth  in  quefl: 
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of  adventures,  to  the  no  fmall  terror  and  confternation  of 
all  the  fober  ftragglers  that  came  in  our  way  :  and  though 
we  never  injured,  like  our  illuftrious  progenitors,  the  Mo¬ 
hocks ,  either  life  or  limbs  ;  vet  we  have  in  the  midft  of  Co- 
vent  Garden  buried  a  tailor,  who  had  been  troublefome  to 
fome  of  our  fine  gentlemen,  beneath  a  heap  of  cabbage- 
leaves  and  ftalks,  with  this  conceit, 

Saiia  te  caule  quem  Jenifer  cujijli. 

Glut  yourfclf  with  cabbage,  of  which  you  have  always  been  greedy. 

There  can  be  no  reafon  for  mentioning  the  common  ex¬ 
ploits  of  breaking  windows  and  bruifing  the  watch  •,  unlefs 
it  be  to  tell  you  of  the  device  of  producing  before  the  juf- 
tice  broken  lanterns,  which  have  been  paid  for  an  hundred 
times  :  or  their  appearances  with  patches  on  their  heads, 
under  pretence  of  being  cut  by  the  fword  that  was  never 
drawn  :  nor  need  I  fay  any  thing  of  the  more  formidable  at¬ 
tack  of  fturdy  chairmen,  armed  with  poles  •,  by  a  flight 
ftroke  of  which,  the  pride  of  Ned  Revel’s  face  was  at  once 
laid  flat,  and  that  effected  in  an  inftant,  which  its  molt 
mortal  foe  had  for  years  affayed  in  vain.  I  (hall  pafs  over 
the  accidents  that  attend  attempts  to  fcale  windows,  and 
endeavours  to  dillodge  figns  from  their  hooks  :  there  are 
many  “  hair-breadth  ’fcapes,”  befides  thofe  in  the  “  immi¬ 
nent  deadly  breach  but  the  rake’s  life,  though  it  be 
equally  hazardous  with  that  of  the  foldier,  is  neither  ac¬ 
companied  with  prefent  honour  nor  with  pleafing  retro- 
fpeft  ;  fuch  is,  and  fuch  ought  to  be  the  difference,  be¬ 
tween  the  enemy  and  the  preferver  of  his  country. 

Amidft  fuch  giddy  and  thoughtlefs  extravagance,  it  will 
not  feem  ftrange,  that  I  was  often  the  dupe  of  coarfe  flat¬ 
tery.  When  Monf.  L’ Allonge  allured  me,  that  1  thruft 
quart  over  arm  better  than  any  man  in  England,  what  could 
I  lefs  than  prefent  him  with  a  fword  that  coft  me  thirty 
pieces  ?  I  was  bound  for  a  hundred  pounds  for  Tow  Trippet , 
becaufe  he  had  declared  that  he  would  dance  a  minuet  with 
any  man  in  the  three  kingdoms  except  myfelf.  But  I  often 
parted  with  money  againft  my  inclination,  either  becaufe 
I  wanted  the  refolution  to  refufe,  or  dreaded  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  a  niggardly  fellow  ;  and  I  may  be  truly  faid  to  have 
fquandered  my  efface,  without  honour,  without  friends, 
and  without  pleafure.  The  laft  may,  perhaps,  appear 
ftrange  to  men  unacquainted  with  the  mafquerade  of  life  : 
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I  deceived  others,  and  I  endeavoured  to  deceive  myfelf ; 
and  have  worn  the  face  of  pleafantry  and  gaiety,  while  my 
heart  fufFered  the  moll  exquifite  torture. 

By  the  inftigation  and  encouragement  of  my  friends,  I 
became  at  length  ambitious  of  a  feat  in  parliament ;  and 
accordingly  fet  out  for  the  town  of  Wallop  in  the  weft,  where 
my  arrival  was  welcomed  by  a  thoufand  throats,  and  I  was 
in  three  days  fure  of  a  majority  :  but  after  drinking  out 
one  hundred  and  fifty  hogfheads  of  wine,  and  bribing  two- 
thirds  of  the  corporation  twice  over,  I  had  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  to  find,  that  the  borough  had  been  before  iold  to  Mr. 
Courtly. 

In  a  life  of  this  kind,  my  fortune,  though  confulerable, 
was  prefently  difiipated  ;  and  as  the  attraction  grows  more 
ftrong  the  nearer  anybody  approaches  the  earth,  when  once 
a  man  begins  to  fink  into  poverty,  he  falls  with  velocity  al¬ 
ways  increafing;  every  fupply  is  purchafed  at  a  higher  and 
higher  price,  and  every  office  of  kindnefs  obtained  with  greater 
and  greater  difficulty.  Having  now  acquainted  you  with  my 
ftate  of  elevation,  I  (hall,  if  you  encourage  the  continuance 
of  my  correfpondence,  drew  you  by  what  Heps  I  defeended 
from  a  firlt  floor  in  Pall-Mall  to  my  prefent  habitation. 

I  am,  SIR, 

Your  humble  fervant, 


Mysargyrus. 
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Numb.  41.  Tuesday,  March  27,  1753- 

- Si  mu  tab  He  peftus 

EJi  tibi,  confiliis,  non  curribus,  utere  noflris, 

Dumpotes,  et  jolidis  eiiamnum  fedibu<  adftas  ; 

Dumque  male  optatos  nondum  premis  infcius  axes.  O  V  ID, 

- Th’  attempt  forfake, 

And  not  my  chariot  but  my  counfel  take  j 
While  yet  fecurely  on  the  earth  you  ftand  ; 

Nor  touch  the  horfes  with  too  ralh  a  hand.  Addison. 


To  the  ADVENTURER. 

SIR,  Fleet ,  March  24. 

IN  O  W  fend  you  the  fequel  of  my  Itory  ;  which  had 
not  been  fo  long  delayed,  if  I  could  have  brought  my- 
felf  to  imagine,  that  any  real  impatience  was  felt  for  tire 
fate  of  Mifargyrus  ;  who  has  travelled  no  unbeaten  track 
to  mifery,  and  confequently  can  prefent  '.he  reader  only 
with  fuch  incidents  as  occur  in  daily  life. 

You  have  feen  me,  Sir,  in  the  zenith  of  my  glory;  not 
difpenfing  the  kindly  warmth  of  an  all-cheering  fun,  but, 
like  another  Phaeton,  fcorching  and  Mailing  every  thing 
round  me.  I  lhall  proceed,  therefore,  to  finifh  my  career, 
and  pafs  as  rapidly  as  poffible  through  the  remaining  viciffi- 
tudes  of  my  life. 

When  I  firlt  began  to  be  in  want  of  money,  I  made  no 
doubt  of  an  immediate  fupply.  The  news-papers  were 
perpetually  offering  directions  to  men,  who  feerned  to  have 
no  other  bulinefs  than  to  gather  heaps  of  gold  for  thofe  who 
place  their  fupreme  felicity  in  fcattering  it.  I  polled  away, 
therefore,  to  one  of  thefe  advertifers,  who  by  his  propo- 
fals  feerned  to  deal  in  thoufands  ;  and  was  not  a  little  cha¬ 
grined  to  find,  that  this  general  benefa&or  would  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  any  larger  fum  than  thirty  pounds,  nor 
would  venture  that  without  a  joint  note  from  myfelf  and 
a  reputable  houfekeeper,  or  for  a  longer  time  than  three 
months. 

It  was  not  yet  fo  bad  with  me,  as  that  I  needed  to  fo- 
Jicit  fprety  for  thirty  pounds  ;  yet  partly  from  the  greedi- 
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nefs  that  extravagance  always  produces,  and  partly  from  a 
defire  of  feeing  the  humour  of  a  petty  ufurer,  a  character 
of  which  I  had  hitherto  lived  in  ignorance,  I  condefcend- 
ed  to  liften  to  his  terms.  He  proceeded  to  inform  me  of 
my  great  felicity  in  not  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  extor¬ 
tioner  ;  and  affured  me,  'that  I  fhould  find  him  extremely 
moderate  in  his  demands  :  he  was  not,  indeed,  certain, 
that  he  could  furnifh  me  with  the  whole  fum,  for  people 
were  at  this  particular  time  extremely  prefiing  and  impor¬ 
tunate  for  money ;  yet  as  I  had  the  appearance  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  he  would  try  what  he  could  do,  and  give  me  his 
anfwer  in  three  days. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time,  I  called  upon  him  again  ; 
and  was  again  informed  of  the  great  demand  for  money, 
and  that  “  money  was  money  now  he  then  advifed  me 
to  be  punCual  in  my  payment,  as  that  might  induce  him 
to  befriend  me  hereafter ;  and  delivered  me  the  money,  de¬ 
ducing  at  the  rate  of  five  and  thirty  per  cent,  with  another 
panegyric  upon  his  own  moderation. 

I  will  not  tire  you  with  the  various  praCices  of  ufurious 
opprefiTion  ;  but  cannot  omit  my  tranfaCion  with  Squeeze 
on  Tower-hill ,  who  finding  me  a  young  man  of  confidera- 
ble  expeditions,  employed  an  agent  to  perfuade  me  to 
borrow  five  hundred  pounds,  to  be  refunded  by  an  annual 
payment  of  twenty  per  ce?it.  during  the  joint  lives  of  his 
daughter  Nancy  Squeeze  and  myfelf.  The  negociator  came 
prepared  to  inforce  his  propofal  with  all  his  art :  but  find¬ 
ing  that  I  caught  his  offer  with  the  eagernefs  of  neceffity, 
he  grew  cold  and  languid  :  “  he  had  mentioned  it  out  of 
“  kindnefs  ;  he  would  try  to  ferve  me  :  Mr.  Squeeze  was 
<c  an  honeft  man,  but  extremely  cautious.”  In  three  davs 
he  came  to  tell  me,  that  his  endeavours  had  been  ineffec¬ 
tual,  Mr.  Squeeze  having  no  good  opinion  of  my  life  :  but 
that  there  was  one  expedient  remaining ;  Mrs.  Squeeze 
could  influence  her  hufband,  and  her  good-will  might  be 
gained  by  a  compliment.  I  waited  that  afternoon  on  Mrs. 
Squeeze,  and  poured  out  before  her  the  flatteries  which 
ufually  gain  accefs  to  rank  and  beauty  :  I  did  not  then 
know,  that  there- are  places  in  which  the  only  compliment 
is  a  bribe.  Having  yet  credit  with  a  jeweller,  I  afterwards 
procured  a  ring  of  thirty  guineas,  which  I  humbly  p refen t. 
ed,  and  was  foon  admitted  to  a  treaty  with  Mr.  Squeeze. 
He  appeared  peevifh  and  backward,  and  my  old  friend 
Whifpered  me,  that  he  would  never  make  a  dry  bargain : 

I,  therefore, 
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I,  therefore,  invited  him  to  a  tavern.  Nine  times  \ve  met 
on  the  affair;  nine  rimes  I  paid  four  pounds  fo.  the  fupper 
and  claret ;  and  nine  guineas  I  gave  the  agent  for  good  of¬ 
fices.  I  then  obtained  the  money,  paying  ten  per  cent,  ad¬ 
vance  •,  and  at  the  tenth  meeting  gave  another  lupper  and 
diiburfed  fifteen  pounds  for  the  writings. 

Others,  who  itiled  themfeives  brokers,  would  only  truft 
their  money  upon  goods  :  that  I  might,  therefore,  try  every 
art  of  expen  five  foilv,  I  took  a  houi'e  and  fumifhed  it.  I 
amufed  mvfelf  with  defpoiiing  my  moveables  of  their  glolTy 
appearance,  for  fear  of  alarming  the  lender  with  fufpicions ; 
and  in  this  I  i’ucceeded  fo  well,  that  he  favoured  me  with 
one  hundred  and  fixty  pounds  upon  that  which  was  rated 
at  feven. hundred.  1  then  found  that  I  was  to  maintain  a 
guardian  about  me,  to  prevent  the  goods  from  being  bro¬ 
ken  or  removed.  This  was,  indeed,  an  unexpected  tax  ; 
but  it  was  too  late  to  recede ;  and  I  comforted  mvlelf,  that 
I  might  prevent  a  creditor,  of  whom  I  had  fome  apprehen- 
fions,  from  feizing,  by  having  a  prior  execution  always  in 


the  hcufe. 

Bv  fuch  means  I  had  fo  embarraiTcd  mvfelf,  that  my 
whole  attention  was  engaged  in  contriving  excufes,  and 
railing  fmcll  fums  to  quiet  inch  as  words  would  no  longer 
moll::”.  It  colt  me  eigbtv  pounds  in  prel'ents  to  Mr.  Leech 
the  airornev,  for  his  forbearance  of  one  hundred,  which 
he  iolicited  me  to  take  when  I  had  no  need.  I  was  perpe- 
ruallv  harraffed  with  importunate  demands,  and  intuited 
bv  wretches,  who  a  few  months  before  would  not  have 
dared  to  raife  their  eyes  from  the  dull  before  me.  I  lived 
in  continual  terror,  frighted  bv  ex  cry  noiie  at  the  door, 
and  terrified  at  the  approach  of  every  ilep  quicker  than 
common.  I  never  retired  to  reft,  without  feeling  the  juft- 
nefs  of  the  Spanifn  proverb,  “  Let  him  who  deeps  too 
“  much,  borrow  the  pillow  of  a  debtor my  fohcitude 
and  vexation  kept  me  long  waking ;  and  when  I  had  ciofed 
ir.y  eves,  i  was  puifued  or  infuired  by  vifionary  bailiffs. 

When  I  re  heeled  upon  the  meannefs  of  the  Hurts  I  had 
reduced  mfelf  to,  I  could  net  but  curfe  die  folly  and  ex¬ 
travagance  that  had  overwhelmed  me  in  a  lea  of  troubles, 
from  which  it  was  highly  improbable  that  I  fhoukl  ever 
emerge.  I  had  fome  time  lived  in  hopes  of  an  eftate,  at 
the  death  of  ir.v  uncle  ;  but  he  difappointed  me  by  marry¬ 
ing  his  houfekeeper ;  and,  catching  an  oppcrtu.nirc  fcon 
after  of  quarrelling  with  me,  for  fettling  twenty  pounds  a 
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year  upon  a  girl  whom  I  had  feduced,  told  me  that  he 
would  take  care  to  prevent  his  fortune  from  being  fquan- 
dered  upon  proftitutes. 

Nothing  now  remained,  but  the  chance  of  extricating 
myfelf  by  marriage;  a  fchem'.e  which,  I  flattered  myfelf, 
nothing  but  my  prefent  diftrefs  would  have  made  me  think 
on  with  patience.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  look  out 
for  a  tender  novice,  with  a  large  fortune  at  her  own  dif- 
pofal ;  and  accordingly  fixed  my  eyes  upon  Mifs  Biddy 
Simper.  I  had  now  paid  her  fix  or  feven  viiits  ;  and  fo  fully 
convinced  her  of  my  being  a  gentleman  and  a  rake,  that 
I  made  no  doubt  that  both  her  peifon  and  fortune  would  be 
feen  mine. 

At  this  critical  time,  Mifs  Gripe  called  upon  me,  in  a 
chariot  bought  with  my  money,  and  loaded  with  trinkets 
that  1  had  in  my  days  of  affluence  lavithed  on  her.  Thofe 
days  were  now  over ;  and  there  was  little  hope  that  they 
would  ever  return.  She  was  not  able  to  withftand  the 
temptation  of  ten  pounds  that  Talon  the  bailiff  offer¬ 
ed  her,  but  brought  him  into  my  apartment  difguifed  in  a 
livery  ;  and  taking  my  fword  to  the  window,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  admiring  the  workmanlhip,  beckoned  him  to  feize 
me. 

Delay  would  have  been  expenfive  without  ufe,  as  the 
debt  was  too  ccnfidcrable  for  payment  or  bail  :  I  therefore, 
fuffered  myfelf  fo  be  immediately  conduced  to  jail. 

I  Lpibulum  /Mitt  i-fmi  pri-nfqut  in  faucilus  Orci, 

Lufius  i’  ultrices j  oj'uei  e  cubilia  cut  a  ; 

PallcnteJ  ■jue  habitant  mori  t\  ti  ipijque  ftnefhn, 

Et  meius,  et  ma/rjuada  fames ,  et  egtfas.  Virg. 

Juft  in  the  gate  and  in  the  jaws  of  hell, 

Revengeful  cares,  anti  fallen  furrows  dwell  ; 

And  pale  dile.tfe^,  and  repining  ag.  ; 

VVant,  rear,  and  famine’s  unidiited  rage.  Dryden. 

Confinement  of  any  kind  itj  dreadful  ;  a  prifon  is  fome- 
times  able^/fo  fhock  th.cle,  who  endure  it  in  a  good  caufe  : 
let  your  imagination,  therefore,  acquaint  you,  with  what 
I  have  not  words  to  exprefs,  and  conceive,  if  poffible,  the 
horrors  of  imprifonment  attended  with  reproach  and  igno¬ 
miny,  of  involuntary  aflociation  with  the  refufe  of  man¬ 
kind,  witli  wretches  who  were  before  too  abandoned  for 
Society,  but  being  now  freed  from  fhame  or  fear,  are 

hourly 
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hourly  improving  their  vices  by  conforting  with  each 
other. 

There  are,  however,  a  few,  whom  like  myfelf  imprifon- 
ment  has  rather  mortified  than  hardened  :  with  thefe  only 
I  converfe  ;  and  of  thefe  you  may  perhaps  hereafter  receive 
fome  account  from 


Your  humble  fervant, 

Misargyrus.  . 


Numb.  45.  Tuesday,  April  10,  1753. 

Nullafdes  regr.i focii s,  omnifque fo/eftas 

Imp  a  tiens  con fonis  eri  t.  L  u  c  a  N  . 

No  faith  of  partnerfhip  dominion  owns  ; 

Still  difcord  hovers  o’er  divided  thrones. 

IT  is  well  known,  that  many  things  appear  plaufible  in 
{peculation,  which  can  never  be  reduced  to  practice $ 
and  that  of  the  numberlefs  projects  that  have  flattered  man¬ 
kind  with  theoretical  fpecioufnefs,  few  have  lerved  any 
other  purpofe  than  to  {hew  the  ingenuity  of  their  con¬ 
trivers.  A  voyage  to  the  moon,  however  romantic  and 
abfurd  the  fcheme  may  now  appear,  fince  the  properties  of 
air  have  been  better  underftood,  feemed  highly  probable  to 
many  of  the  afpiring  wits  in  the  laft  century,  who  began 
to  doat  upon  their  glofly  plumes,  and  fluttered  with  im¬ 
patience  for  the  hour  of  their  departure  : 

- P  ere  ant  njefngia  mi  lie 

Ante  fugam,  aLJcntemqueferit  gravis  ungula  campum. 

Hills,  vales,  and  floods  appear  already  croft  : 

And,  ere  he  Harts,  a  thoufand  fteps  are  loft.  Pope. 

Among  the  fallacies  which  only  experience  can  detect, 
there  ate  fome,  of  which  fcarcely  experience  itfelf  can 

deftroy 
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deftroy  the  influence  •,  fome  which,  by  a  captivating  (hew 
of  indubitable  certainty,  are  perpetually  gaining  upon  the 
human  mind  ;  and  which,  though  every  trial  ends  in  dif- 
appointment,  obtain  new  credit  as  the  fenfe  of  mifcarriage 
wears  gradually  away,  perfuade  us  to  try  again  what  we 
have  tried  already,  and  expofe  us  by  the  fame  failure  to 
double  vexation. 

Of  this  tempting,  this  delufive  kind,  is  the  expectation 
of  great  performances  by  confederated  ftrength.  The  fpe- 
cplatift,  when  he  has  carefully  obferved  how  much  may  be 
performed  by  a  Angle  band,  calculates  by  a  very  eafy  ope¬ 
ration  the  force  of  thoufands,  and  goes  on  accumulating 
power  till  refiftance  vanifbes  before  it ;  then  rejoices  in  the 
fuccefs  of  his  new  fcheme,  and  winders  at  the  folly  or 
idlenefs  of  former  ages,  who  have  lived  in  want  of  what 
might  fo  readily  be  procured,  and  buffered  themfelves  to  be 
debarred  from  happinefs  by  obftacles  which  one  united  ef¬ 
fort  would  have  fo  eafily  furmounted. 

But  this  gigantic  phantom  of  collective  power  vanifhes 
at  once  into  air  and  emptinefs,  at  the  firft  attempt  to  put 
it  into  action.  The  different  apprehenfions,  the  difcordant 
paflions,  the  jarring  interefts  of  men,  will  fcarcely  permit 
that  many  fhould  unite  in  one  undertaking. 

Of  a  great  and  complicated  defign,  fome  will  never  be 
brought  to  difcern  the  end  ;  and  of  the  feveral  means  by 
which  it  may  be  accompiifhed,  the  choice  will  be  a  perpe¬ 
tual  fubject  of  debate,  as  every  man  is  fwayed  in  his  deter¬ 
mination  by  his  own  knowledge  or  convenience.  In  alon^ 
feries  of  action,  fome  will  languifh  with  fatigue,  and  fome 
be  drawn  off  by  prefent  gratifications  ;  fome  will  loiter  be- 
caufe  others  labour,  and  fome  will  ceafe  to  labour  becaule 
others  loiter;  and  if  once  they  come  within  profpect  of 
fuccefs  and  profit,  fome  will  be  greedy  and  others  envi¬ 
ous  ;  fome  will  undertake  more  than  they  can  perform,  to 
enlarge  their  claims  of  advantage  ;  fome  will  perform  lels 
than  they  undertake,  left  their  labours  fnould  chiefly  turn 
to  the  benefit  of  others. 

The  hiftory  of  mankind  informs  us  that  a  fingle  power 
is  very  feldom  broken  by  a  confederacy.  States  of  different 
interefts,  and  afpe&s  malevolent  to  each  other,  may  be 
united  for  a  time  by  common  diftrefs  ;  and  in  the  ardour  of 
felf-prefervation  fall  unanimoufly  upon  an  enemy,  by  whom 
they  are  all  equally  endangered.  But  if  their  firft  attack 
can  be  withftood,  time  will  never  fail  to  diffolve  their 
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union:  fuccefs  and  mifcarria.e  will  be  equally  dcftru£tive  : 
after  the  conqoefi  of  a  province,  they  will  quarrel  in  the 
divifion ;  after  the  lofs  of  a  battle,  ail  will  be  endeavouring 
to  fecure  themfelves  by  abandoning  the  relb. 

From  the  imccffibiiitv  of  confining  numbers  to  the  con- 
flant  and  uniform  profecution  of  a  common  intereft,  arifes 
the  difficulty  of  fecuring  fubjects  againft  the  encroachment 
of  governors.  Power  is  always  gradually  dealing  away 
from  the  many  to  the  few,  becaufe  the  few  are  more  vigi¬ 
lant  and  confident;  it  dill  contrails  to  a  fmailer  number, 
till  in  time  it  centers  in  a  fingle  perfon. 

Thus  all  the  forms  cf  government  indituted  among 
mankind,  perpetually  tend  towards  monarchy  ;  and  power, 
however  diffufed  through  the  whole  comni unity,  is  by  ne¬ 
gligence  or  corruption,  commotion  or  didrei's,  rcpoled  at 
lad  in  the  chief  magidrate. 

“  There  never  appear,”  fays  Swift,  “  more  than  five 
“  or  fix  men  of  genius  in  an  age;  but  if  they  were  united, 
tc  the  world  could  not  Hand  before  them.”  It  is  happv, 
therefore,  for  mankind,  that  of  this  union  there  is  no  pro¬ 
bability.  As  men  take  in  a  wider  compafs  of  intellectual 
furvey,  they  are  more  likely  to  choofe  different  objects  of 
purfuit  ;  as  they  fee  more  ways  to  the  lame  end,  they  will 
be  lefs  eafily  perfuaded  to  travel  together  ;  as  each  is  better 
qualified  to  form  an  independent  icheme  of  private  great- 
nefs,  he  will  reject  with  greater  obltinacv  the  project  of 
another;  as  each  is  fnore  able  to  didinguilh  himieif  as  the 
head  of  a  party,  he  will  lels  readily  be  made  a  follower  or 
an  affociate. 

The  reigning  philofonhy  informs  us,  that  the  vad  bodies 
which  conditute  the  univerfe,  are  regulated  in  their  pro- 
grefs  through  the  etherial  fpaces,  by  the  perpetual  agency 
of  contrary  forces  ;  by  one  of  which  they  are  redrained 
from  deferting  their  orbits,  and  lofing  themfelves  in  the 
immenfitv  of  heaven  ;  and  held  off’  by  the  other  from  rufii- 
ing  together,  and  cindering  round  their  center  with  ever- 
lalting  coliefion. 

The  fame  contrariety  of  impulfe  may  be  perhaps  difeo- 
vered  in  the  motions  of  men  :  we  are  formed  for  fociety, 
not  for  combination  ;  we  are  equally  unqualified  to  live  in 
a  clofe  connection  with  our  fellow-beings,  and  in  total  re¬ 
paration  from  them;  we  are  attracted  tewards  each  other 
by  general  fympathy,  but  kept  back  from  contact  by  private 
intereds. 
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Some  philofcphers  have  been  foollfli  enough  to  imagine, 
that  improvements  might  be  made  in  the  fyftem  of  the 
imiverfe,  by  a  different  arrangement  of  the  orbs  of  heaven  ; 
and  politicians,  equally  ignorant  and  equally  prefumptuous, 
may  eafily  be  led  to  fuppofe,  that  the  happinefs  of  our 
world  would  be  promoted  by  a  different  tendency  of  the 
human  mind.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  a  flight  and  fuper- 
ficial  obferver,  that  many  things  impracticable  in  our  pre- 
fent  ftate,  might  be  eafily  effe&ed,  if  mankind  were  better 
difpofed  to  union  and  co-operation  :  but  a  little  reflection 
will  difcover,  that  if  confederacies  were  eafily  formed,  they 
would  lofe  their  efficacy,  fince  numbers  would  be  oppofed 
to  numbers,  and  unanimity  to  unanimity  ;  and  inflead  of 
the  prefent  petty  competitions  of  individuals  or  fingle  fami¬ 
lies,  multitudes  would  be  fupplanting  multitudes,  and  thou- 
fands  plotting  againft  thousands. 

There  is  no  clafs  of  the  human  fpecies,  of  which  the 
union  feems  to  have  been  more  expedit'd,  than  of  the  learn¬ 
ed  :  the  reft  of  the  world  have  almoft  always  agreed  to 
{hut  fcholars  up  together  in  colleges  and  cloifters  ;  furely 
not  without  hope,  that  they  would  look  for  that  happinefs 
in  concord,  which  they  were  debarred  from  finding  in  va¬ 
riety  ;  and  that  fuch  conjunctions  of  intellect  would  recom- 
penfe  the  munificence  of  founders  and  patrons,  by  perform¬ 
ances  above  the  reach  of  any  fingle  mind. 

But  difcord,  who  found  means  to  roll  her  apple  into  the 
banqueting  chamber  of  the  goddefles,  has  had  the  addrefs 
to  fcatter  her  laurels  in  the  feminaries  of  learning.  The 
friendfhip  of  ftudents  and  of  beauties  is  for  the  moft  part 
equally  fincere,  and  equally  durable  :  as  both  depend  for 
happinefs  on  the  regard  of  others,  on  that  of  which  the 
value  arifes  merely  from  comparifon,  they  are  both  expofed 
to  perpetual  jealoufies,  and  both  inceffimtly  employed  in 
fchemes  to  intercept  the  praifes  of  each  other. 

I  am,  however,  far  from  intending  to  inculcate,  that 
this  confinement  of  the  ftudious  to  ftudious  companions, 
has  been  wholly  without  advantage  to  the  public  :  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  where  it  does  not  conciliate  friendfhip,  incites 
competition  ;  and  he  that  would  contentedly  reft  in  a  lower 
degree  of  excellence,  where  he  had  no  rival  to  dread,  will 
be  urged  by  his  impatience  of  inferiority  to  inceflant  en¬ 
deavours  after  great  attainments. 

Thefe  ftimulations  of  honeft  rivalry  are,  perhaps,  the 
chief  effeCts,  of  academies  and  focieties  ;  for  whatever  be 
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the  bulk  of  their  joint  labours,  every  fingle  piece  is  always 
the  production  of  an  individual,  that  owes  nothing  to  his 
colleagues  but  the  contagion  of  diligence,  a  refolution  to 
write,  becaufe  the  reft  are  writing,  and  the  fcorn  of 
obfcurity  while  the  reft  are  illuftrious. 


Numb.-  50.  Saturday,  April  28,  1753. 


Quicunque  lurfi  fraude  feme  I  innotuit, 

Etfamji  vera  did ,  amittit  fdem.  Phasd. 

The  wretch  that  often  has- deceiv’d, 

Though  truth  he  i'jieaks,  is  ne’er  believ’d. 

WHEN  Arifiotle  was  once  alked,  what  a  man  could 
gain  by  uttering  falfehoods  ;  he  replied,  “  Not  to 
et  be  credited  when  he  fhall  tell  the  truth.” 

The  character  of  a  liar  is  at  once  fo  hateful  and  con¬ 
temptible,  that  even  of  thofe  who  have  loft  their  virtue  ;t 
might  be  expeCted,  that  from  the  violation  of  truth  they 
fhould  be  retrained  by  their  pride.  Almoft  every  other 
vice  that  difgraces  human  nature,  may  be  kept  in  counte¬ 
nance  by  applaufe  and  aifociation :  the  corrupter  of  virgin 
innocence  fees  himfelf  envied  by  the  men,  and  at  leaft  not 
detefted  by  the  women  :  the  drunkard  may  eafily  unite  with 
beings,  devoted  like  himfelf  to  noify  merriments  or  filent 
infenfibility,  who  will  celebrate  his  victories  over  the  no¬ 
vices  of  intemperance,  boaft  themfelves  the  companions  of 
his  prowefs,  and  tell  with  rapture  of  the  multitudes  whom 
unfuccefsful  emulation  has  hurried  to  the  grave  :  even  the 
robber  and  the  cut-throat  have  their  followers,  who  admire 
their  addrefs  and  intrepidity,  their  ftratagems  of  rapine, 
and  their  fidelity  to  the  gang. 

The  liar,  and  only  the  liar,  is  invariably  and  univerfally 
defpifed,  abandoned,  and  difowned  :  he  has  no  domeftic 
confolations,  which  he  can  oppofe  to  the  cenfure  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  he  can  retire  to  no  fraternity,  where  his  crimes  may 
hand  in  the  place  of  virtues  ;  but  is  given  up  to  the  hides 
of  the  multitude,  without  friend  and  without  aDologift. 

It 
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It  is  the  peculiar  condition  of  falfehood,  to  be  equally  de- 
tefted  by  the  good  and  bad :  “  The  devils,”  fays  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Brown ,  “  do  not  tell  lies  to  one  another;  for  truth  is 
“  neceflary  to  all  focieties :  nor  can  the  fociety  of  hell^fub- 
“  fill  without  it.” 

It  is  natural  to  expedt,  that  a  crime  thus  generally  de- 
tefted  fhould  be  generally  avoided  ;  at  leaft,  that  none  fhould 
expofe  himfelf  to  unabated  and  unpitied  infamy,  without 
an  adequate  temptation  ;  and  that  to  guilt  fo  eafily  detect¬ 
ed,  and  fo  feverely  punilhed,  an  adequate  temptation  would 
not  readily  be  found. 

Yetfo  it  is,  that  in  defiance  of  cenfure  and  contempt, 
truth  is  frequently  violated  ;  and  fcarcely  the  molt  vigilant 
and  untemitted  circumfpedtion  will  fecure  him  that  mixes 
with  mankind,  from  being  hourly  deceived  by  men  of 
whom  it  can  fcarcely  be  imagined,  that  they  mean  any  in¬ 
jury  to  him  or  profit  to  themfelves;  even  where  the  fubjedt 
of  converfation  could  not  have  been  expedted  to  put  the 
paflions  in  motion,  or  to  have  excited  either  hope  or  fear, 
or  zeal  or  malignity,  fufficient  to  induce  any  man  to  put 
his  reputation  in  hazard,  however  little  he  might  value 
it,  or  to  overpower  the  love  of  truth,  however  weak  might 
be  its  influence. 

The  cafuilts  have. very  diligently  diltinguifhed  lies  into 
their  feveral  clafles,  according  to  their  various  degrees  of 
malignity:  but  they  have,  I  think,  generally  omitted  that 
which  is  jnoft  common,  and,  perhaps,  not  leaft  mifchie- 
vous  ;  which,  fince  the  moralilts  have  not  given  it  a  name, 
I  fhall  diftinguifli  as  the  lie  of  vanity. 

To  vanity  may  juftly  be  imputed  mod  of  the  falfehoods, 
which  every  man  perceives  hourly  playing  upon  his  ear, 
and,  perhaps,  molt  of  thofe  that  are  propagated  with  fuc- 
cefs.  To  the  lie  of  commerce,  and  the  lie  of  malice,  the 
motive  is  fo  apparent,  that  they  are  feldom  negligently  or 
implicitly  received  :  fufpicion  is  always  watchful  over  the 
pradtices  of  intereft ;  and  whatever  the  hope  of  gain,  or 
defire  of  mifchicf,  can  prompt  one  man  to  aflert,  another 
is  by  reafon  equally  cogent  incited  to  refute.  But  vanity 
pleafes  herfelf  with  fuch  flight  gratifications,  and  looks 
forward  to  pleafure  fo  remotely  confequential,  that  her 
pradlices  raife  no  alarm,  and  her  llratagems  are  not  eafily 
difcovered. 

Vanity  is,  indeed,  often  fuffered  to  pafs  unpurfued  by 
fufpicion,  becaufe  he  that  would  watch  her  motions,  can 
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never  be  at  reft :  fraud  and  malice  are  bounded  in  tbeir 
influence  •,  fome  opportunity  of  time  and  place  is  neceffary 
to  their  agency ;  but  fcarce  any  man  is  abftradted  one  mo¬ 
ment  from  his  vanity  ;  and  he,  to  whom  truth  affords  no 
gratifications,  is  generally  inclined  to  feek  them  in  falfe- 
hoods. 

It  is  remarked  by  hyrr  Kenelm  Digly,  “  that  every  man 
“  has  a  defire  to  appear  fuperior  to  others,  though  it  were 
“  only  in  having  feen  what  they  have  not  feen.”  Such  an 
accidental  advantage,  fince  it  neither  implies  merit,  nor 
confers  dignity,  one  would  think  fhould  not  be  defired  fo 
much  as  to  be  counterfeited  :  yet  even  this  vanity,  trifling 
as  it  is,  produces  innumerable  narratives,  all  equally  falfe  5 
but  more  or  lefs  credible  in  proportion  to  the  fkill  or  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  relater.  How  many  may  a  man  of  diffufive 
converfation  count  among  his'  acquaintances,  whofe  lives 
have  been  fignalized  by  numberlefs  efcapes ;  who  never 
crofs  the  river  but  in  a  ftorm,  or  take  a  journey  into  the 
country  without  more  adventures  than  befel  the  knights- 
errsnt  of  ancient  times  in  pathlefs  foreits  or  enchanted  caf- 
tles  !  How  many  muff  he  know,  to  whom  portents  and 
prodigies  are  of  daily  occurrence ;  and  for  whom  na¬ 
ture  is  hourly  working  wonders  invifi'ole  to  every  other  eye, 
only  to  fupply  them  with  fubjedts  of  converfation  ! 

Others  there  are  that  amufe  themfelves  with  the  diffe- 
mination  of  falfehood,  at  greater  hazard  of  detedlion  and 
difgrace  ;  men  marked  out  by  fome  lucky  planet  for  uni- 
verfal  confidence  and  friendlhip,  who  have  been  confulted 
in  every  difficulty,  entrufted  with  every  fecret,  and  fum- 
moned  to  every  tranfadtion:  it  is  the  fupreme  felicity  of 
thefe  men,  to  ftun  all  companies  with  noify  information  ; 
to  ftill  doubt,  and  overbear  oppofition,  with  certain  know¬ 
ledge  or  authentic  intelligence.  A  liar  of  this  kind,  with 
a  ftrong  memory  cr  brifk  imagination,  is  often  the  oracle 
of  an  obfcure  club,  and,  till  time  difcovers  his  impoftures, 
dictates  to  his  hearers  with  uncontrouled  authority;  for  if 
a  public  queftion  be  ftarted,  he  was  prefent  at  the  debate ; 
if  a  new  fafhion  be  mentioned,  he  was  at  court  the  firft 
day  of  its  appearance  ;  if  a  new  performance  of  literature 
draws  the  attention  of  the  public,  he  has  patronifed  the 
author,  and  feen  his  work  in  manufeript ;  if  a  criminal  of 
eminence  be  condemned  to  die,  he  often  predicted  his  fate, 
and  endeavoured  his  reformation  :  and  who  that  lives  at  a 
diftance  from  the  feene  of  adtion,  will  dare  to  contradict  a 
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man,  who  reports  from  his  own  eyes  and  ears,  and  to 
whom  all  perfons  and  affairs  are  thus  intimately  known  ? 

This  kind  of  falfehood  is  generally  fuceefsful  for  a  time, 
becaufe  it  is  pradlifed  at  firft  with  timidity  and  caution  : 
but  the  profperity  of  the  liar  is  of  fhort  duration  ;  the  re¬ 
ception  of  one  ftory  is  always  an  incitement  to  the  forgery 
of  another  lefs  probable;  and  he  goes  on  to  triumph  over 
tacit  credulity,  till  pride  or  reafon  rifes  up  againft  him,  and 
his  companions  will  no  longer  endure  to  fee  him  wifer 
than  themfelves. 

It  is  apparent,  that  the  inventors  of  all  thefe  fidlions-  in¬ 
tend  fome  exaltation  of  themfelves,  and  are  led  off  by  the 
purfuit  of  honour  from  their  attendance  upon  truth  :  their 
narratives  always  imply  fome  confequence  in  favour  of  their 
courage,  their  fagacity,  or  their  activity,  their  familiarity 
with  the  learned,  or  their  reception  among  the  great  •, 
they  are  always  bribed  by  the  prefent  pleafure  of  feeing 
themfelves  fuperior  to  thole  that  furround  them,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  the  homage  of  Went  attention  and  envious  admi¬ 
ration. 

But  vanity  is  fometimes  excited  to  fidiion  by  lefs  vifible 
gratifications :  the  prefent  age  abounds  with  a  race  of  liars 
Vvho  are  content  with  the  eonfcioufnefs  of  falfehood,  and 
whofe  pride  is  to  deceive  others  without  any  gain  or  glory 
to  themfelves.  Of  this  tribe  it  is  the  fupreme  pleafure 
to  remark  a  lady  in  the  playhoufe  or  the  park,  and  to  pub- 
lilh,  under  the  character  cf  a  man  fuddenly  enamoured, 
an  advertifement  in  the  news  of  the  next  day,  containing 
a  minute  defcription  of  her  perfon  and  her  drefs.  From 
this  artifice,  however,  no  other  effedf  can  be  expedted, 
than  perturbations  which  the  writer  can  never  fee,  and 
conjedtures  of  which  he  never  can  be  informed :  fome 
mifchief,  however,  he  hopes  he  has  done;  and  to  have 
done  mifchief,  is  of  fome  importance.  He  fets  his  in¬ 
vention  to  work  again,  and  produces  a  narrative  of  a  rob¬ 
bery  or  a  murder,  with  all  the  circumftances  of  time  and 
place  accurately  adjufted.  This  is  a  }eft  of  greater  effedt 
and  longer  duration  :  if  he  fixes  his  fcene  at  a  proper  dif- 
tance,  he  may  for  feveral  days  keep  a  wife  in  terror  for  her 
hulband,  or  a  mother  for  her  foil ;  and  pleafe  himfelf  with 
refledting,  that  by  his  abilities  and  addrefs  fome  addition 
i*  made  to  the  miferies  of  life. 

rLhere  is,  I  think,  an  ancient  law  of  Scotland ,  by  which 
leafing-making  was  capitally  punifhed.  I  aon,  indeed,  far 
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from  defiring  to  increafe  in  this  kingdom  the  number  of 
executions ;  yet  I  cannot  but  think,  that  they  who  deftroy 
the  confidence  of  fociety,  weaken  the  credit  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  interrupt  the  fecurity  of  life  ;  harafs  the  deli¬ 
cate  with  (hame,  and  perplex  the  timorous  with  alarms; 
might  very  properly  be  awakened  to  a  fenfe  of  their  crimes, 
by  denunciations  of  a  whipping-poft  or  pillory :  fince  many 
are  fo  infenfible  of  right  or  wrong,  that  they  have  no  ftan- 
dard  of  aftion  but  the  law ;  nor  feel  guilt,  but  as  they 
dread  punifhment. 


Numb,  53.  Tuesday,  May  8,  175 3 


Sjdfque  fuos  patirr.ur  Manes.  Vsi tc. 

Each  has  his  lot,  and  bears  the  fate  he  drew.. 

SIR,  Fleet ,  May  6. 

IN  confequence  of  my  engagements,  I  addrefs  you  once 
more  from  the  habitations  of  mifery.  In  this  place,  from 
which  bufinefs  and  pleafure  are  equally  excluded,  and  in 
which  our  only  employment  and  diverfion  is  to  hear  the 
narratives  of  each  other,.  I  might  much  looner  have  ga¬ 
thered  materials  from  a  letter,  had  I  not  hoped  to  have 
been  reminded  of  my  promife ;  but  fince  I  find  myfelf 
placed  in  the  regions  of  oblivion,  where  I  am  no  lefs  ne- 
gledled  by  you  than  by  'the  reft  of  mankind,  I  refolved  no 
longer  to  wait  for  folicitation,  but  Hole  early  this  evening 
from  between  gloomy  fullennefs  and  riotous  merriment,  to- 
give  you  an  account  of  part  of  my  companions. 

One  of  the  moll  eminent  members  of  our  club  is-  Mr. 
Edward  Scamper,  a  man  of  whofe  name  the  Olympic  he¬ 
roes  would  not  have  been  afhamed.  Fed  was  born  to  a 
fmall  eftate,  which  he  determined  to  improve ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  as  foon  as  he  became  of  age,  mortgaged  part  of  his 
land  to  buy  a  mare  and  ftallion,  and  bred  horfes  for  the 
courfe.  He  was  at  firft  very  fuccefsful,  and  gained  fe- 
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veral  of  the  king’s  plates,  as  he  is  now  every  day  boafting, 
at  the  expence  of  very  little  more  than  ten  times  their  va¬ 
lue.  At  laft,  however,  he  difcovered,  that  vi£lory  brought 
him  more  honour  than  profit :  I'efolving,  therefore,  to  be 
rich  as  well  as  illuftrious,  he  replenifhed  his  pockets  by 
another  mortgage,  became  on  a  fudden  a  daring  better, 
and  refolving  not  to  trull  a  jockey  with  his  fortune,  rode 
his  horfe  himfelf,  diftanced  two  of  his  competitors  the 
firll  heat,  and  at  laft  won  the  race,  by  forcing  his  horfe  on 
a  defcent  to  full  fpeed  at  the  hazard  of  his  neck.  His 
eftate  was  thus  repaired,  and  fome  friends  that  had  no 
fouls  advifed  him  to  give  over ;  but  Ned  now  knew  the 
way  to  riches,  and  therefore  without  caution  increafed  his 
expenfes.  From  this  hour  he  talked  and  dreamed  of  no¬ 
thing  but  a  horfe-race ;  and  rifing  foon  to  the  fummit  of 
equeftrian  reputation,  he  was  conftantly  expected  on  every 
courfe,  divided  all  his  time  between  lords  and  jockies,  and, 
as  the  unexperienced  regulated  their  betts  by  his  example, 
gained  a  great  deal  of  money  by  laying  openly  on  one 
horfe  and  fecretly  on  the  other.  Ned  was  now  fo  fure  of 
growing  rich,  that  he  involved  his  eftate  in  a  third  mort¬ 
gage,  borrowed  money  of  all  his  friends,  and  rifqued  his 
whole  fortune  upon  Bay-Lincoln.  He  mounted  with  beat¬ 
ing  heart,  ftarted  fair,  and  won  the  fvrft  heat ;  but  in  the 
fecond,  as  he  was  pufhing  againft  the  foremoft  of  his  ri¬ 
vals,  his  girth  broke,  his  Ihoulder  was  dillocated,  and  be¬ 
fore  he  was  difmifted  by  the  furgeon,  two  bailiffs  faftened 
upon  him,  and  he  faw  Newmarket  no  more.  His  daily 
amufement  for  four  years  has  been  to  blow  the  fignal  for 
ftarting,  to  make  imaginary  matches,  to  repeat  the  pedi¬ 
gree  of  Bay-Lincoln ,  and  to  form  re  folutions  againft  truft- 
ing  another  groom  with  the  choice  of  his  girth. 

The  next  in  feniority  is  Mr.  Timothy  Snug,  a  man  of 
deep  contrivance  and  impenetrable  fecrecy.  His  father 
died  with  the  reputation  of  more  wealth  than  he  pofTefF- 
ed  :  Tim ,  therefore,  entered  the  world  with  a  reputed  for¬ 
tune  of  ten  thoufand  pounds.  Of  this  he  very  well  knew 
that  eight  thoufand  was  imaginary  :  but  being  a  man  of 
refined  policy,  and  knowing  how  much  honour  is  annexed 
to  riches,  he  refolved  never  to  dete£l  his  own  poverty; 
but  furnifhed  his  houfe  with  elegance,  fcattered  his  money 
with  profufion,  encouraged  every  fcheme  of  coftly  plea- 
fare,  fpoke  of  petty  lolfes  with  negligence,  and  on  the 
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day  before  an  execution  entered  his  doors,  had  proclaimed 
?.t  a  public  table  his  refolution  to  be  jolted  no  longer  in  a 
hackney-coach. 

Another  of  my  companions  is  the  magnanimous  Jack 
Scatter,  the  fon  of  a  country  gentleman,  who  having  no 
other  care  than  to  leave  him  rich,  confidered  that  litera¬ 
ture  could  not  be  had  without  expence  ;  mailers  would  not 
teach  for  nothing  ;  and  when  a  book  was  bought  and  read, 
it  would  fell  for  little.  Jack  was,  therefore,  taught  to 
read  and  write  by  the  butler  ;  and  when  this  acquifition 
was  made,  was  left  to  pafs  his  days  in  the  kitchen  and  the 
{table,  where  he  heard  no  crime  cenfured  but  covetcufnefs 
and  diftruft  of  poor  hcijeft  fervants,  and  where  all  the 
praife  was  bellowed  on  good  hcufekeeping,  and  a  free 
heart.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  Jack  fet  himfelf  to  re¬ 
trieve  the  honour  of  his  family  :  he  abandoned  bis  cellar 
to  the  butler,  ordered  his  groom  to  provide  hay  and  corn 
at  difcretion,  took  his  houfekeeper’s  word  for  the  expences 
of  the  kitchen,  allowed  all  his  fervants  to  do  their  work  by 
deputies,  permitted  his  domellicks  to  keep  his  houfe  open 
to  their  relations  and  acquaintance,  and  in  ten  years  was 
conveyed  hither,  without  having  purchafed  by  the  lofs  of 
his  patrimony  either  honour  or  pleafure,  or  obtained  any 
other  gratification  than  that  of  having  corrupted  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  villagers  by  luxury  and  idlenefs. 

Dick  Serge  wras  a  draper  in  Cornhill,  and  pafied  eight 
years  in  profperous  diligence,  without  any  care  but  to  keep 
his  books,  or  any  ambition  but  to  be  in  time  an  alderman  : 
but  then,  by  feme  unaccountable  revolution  in  his  under- 
{landing,  he  became  enamoured  of  wit  and  humour,  def- 
pifed  the  converfation  of  pedlars  and  llockjobbers,  and 
rambled  every  night  to  the  regions  of  gaiety,  in  quell  of 
company  fuited  to  his  talle.  The  wits  at  firft  flocked  about 
him  for  fport,  and  afterwards  for  ir.terell ;  fome  found 
their  way  into  his  books,  and  fome  into  his  pockets  5  the  man 
of  adventure  was  equipped  from  his  fhep  for  the  purfuit 
of  a  fortune ;  and  he  had  fometimes  the  honour  to  have 
his  fecurity  accepted  when  his  friends  were  in  diflrefs. 
Elated  with  thefe  alTociations,  he  loon  learned  to  negledl 
his  {hop  ;  and  having  drawn  his  money  out  of  the  funds, 
to  avoid  the  necelhty  of  teazing  men  of  honour  for  trifling 
debts,  he  has  been  forced  at  laft  to  retire  hither,  till  his 
friends  can  procure  him  a  poll  at  court. 
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Another  that  joins  in  the  fame  mefs  is  Bob  Cornice,  whofe 
life  has  been  fpent  in  fitting  up  a  houfe.  About  ten  years 
ago  Beb  purchaied  the  country  habitation  of  a  bankrupt : 
the  mere  fhell  of  a  building,  Bob  holds  no  great  matter  ; 
the  infide  is  the  teft  of  elegance-  Of  this  houfe  he  was  no 
fooner  matter  than  he  fummoned  twenty  workmen  to  his 
affiftance,  tore  up  the  floors  and  laid  them  anew,  {tripped 
off  the  wainfcot,  drew  the  windows  from  their  frames,  al¬ 
tered  the  difpofition  of  doors  and  fire-places,  and  caff  the 
whole  fabrick  into  a  new  form  :  his  next  care  was  to  have 
his  ceilings  painted,  his  pannels  gilt,  and  his  chimney- 
pieces  carved :  every  thing  was  executed  by  the  ablell 
hands  :  AWsbufinefs  was  to  follow  the  workmen  with  a  mi- 
crofcope,  and  call  upon  them  to  retouch  their  performances, 
and  heighten  excellence  to  perfection.  The  reputation  of 
his  houfe  now  brings  round  him  a  daily  confluence  of  vi¬ 
sitants,  and  every  one  tells  him  of  fome  elegance  which  he 
has  hitherto  overlooked,  fome  convenience  not  yet  procur¬ 
ed,  or  fome  new  mode  in  ornament  or  furniture.  Bob ,  who 
had  no  wifh  but  to  be  admired,  nor  any  guide  but  the  fa- 
fhion,  thought  every  thing  beautiful  in  proportion  as  it  was 
new,  and  confidered  his  work  as  unfinished,  while  any  ob- 
ferver  could  fuggeft  an  addition  ;  fome  alteration  was 
therefore  every  day  made,  without  any  other  emotive  than 
the  charms  of  novelty.  A  traveller  at  laft  fuggefted  to 
him  the  convenience  of  a  grotto  :  Bob  immediately  order¬ 
ed  the  mount  of  his  garden  to  be  excavated  ;  and  having 
laid  out  a  large  fum  in  (hells  and  minerals,  was  bufy  in  re¬ 
gulating  the  difpofition  of  the  colours  and  luflres,  when 
two  gentlemen,  who  had  afked  permiflion  to  fee  his  gar¬ 
dens,  prefented  him  a  writ,  and  led  him  off  to  lefs  ele¬ 
gant  apartments. 

I  know  not,  Sir,  whether  among  this  fraternity  of  bor¬ 
row  you  will  think  any  much  to  be  pitied  ;  nor  indeed  do 
many  of  them  appear  to  folicit  compaflion,  for  they  gene¬ 
rally  applaud  their  own  conduft,  and  defpife  thofe  whom 
want  of  tafte  or  fpirit  fullers  to  grow  rich.  It  were  happy 
if  the  prifons  of  the  kingdom  were  filled  only  with  cha~ 
rafters  like  thefe,  men  whom  profperity  could  not  make 
ufeful,  and  whom  ruin  cannot  make  wife  :  but  there  are 
among  us  many  who  raife  different  fenfations,  many  that 
owe  their  prefent  mifery  to  the  feduftions  of  treachery,  the 
ftrokes  of  cafualty,  or  the  tendernefs  of  pity  ;  many  whofe 
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bufferings  difgrace  fociety,  and  whoffe  virtues  would  adorn 
it  :  of  thefe,  when  familiarity  fnall  have  enabled  me  to  re¬ 
count  their  ftories  without  horror,  you  may  expect  another 
narrative  from, 

S  I  R, 

Your  rnoft  humble  fervant, 

Mysargyrus. 


Numb.  58.  Saturday,  May  25,  1753. 

Damnant  quod  non  intelligunt.  (he. 

They  condemn  what  they  do  not  underftanJ. 

77'URIPIDES,  having  prefented  Socrates  with  the 
writings  of  Heraclitus ,  a  philofopher  famed  for  invo¬ 
lution  and  obfeurity,  enquired  afterwards  his  opinion  of 
their  merit.  “  What  I  underhand, ”  faid  Socrates ,  “  1  find 
to  be  excellent ;  and,  therefore,  believe  that  to  be  of 
“  equal  value  which  I  cannot  underhand.” 

The  reflection  of  every  man  who  reads  this  paffage  will 
fugged  to  him  the  difference  between  the  practice  of  Sa- 
crates  and  that  of  modern  critics  :  Socrates ,  who  had,  by 
long  obfervation  upon  himfelf  and  others,  difeovered  the 
vveaknefs  of  the  ftrongeft,  and  the  dimnefs  of  the  molt  en¬ 
lightened  intellect,  was  afraid  to  decide  haftily  in  his  own 
favour,  or  to  conclude  that  an  author  had  written  without 
meaning,  becaufe  he  could  not  immediately  catch  his  ideas  ; 
he  knew  that  the  faults  of  books  are  often  more  juftly  im¬ 
putable  to  the  reader,  who  fometimes  wants  attention,  and 
fometimes  penetration ;  whofe  underftanding  is  often  ob- 
ftrudted  by  prejudice,  and  often  difiipated  by  remiffnefs  •, 
who  comes  fometimes  to  a  new  ftudy,  unfurnifhed  with 
knowledge  previoufly  neceffary;  and  finds  difficulties  infix- 
perable,  for  want  of  ardour  fufficient  to  encounter  them. 

Obfeurity  and  clearnefs  are  relative  terms :  to  fome 
^readers  fcarce  any  book  is  eafv,  to  others  not  many  are  dif- 
•  ficult ; 
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ficult :  and  furely  they,  whom  neither  any  exuberant  praife 
beftowed  by  others,  nor  any  eminent  conquefts  over  ftub- 
born  problems,  have  entitled  to  exalt  themfelves  above  the 
common  orders  of  mankind,  might  condefcend  to  imitate 
the  candour  of  Socrates  ;  and  where  they  find  inconteffible 
proofs  of  fuperior  genius,  be  content  to  think  that  there  is 
juftnefs  in  the  connexion  which  they  cannot  trace,  and 
cogency  in  the  reafoning  which  they  cannot  compre¬ 
hend. 

This  diffidence  is  never  more  reafonable,  than  in  the  pe- 
rufal  of  the  authors  of  antiquity  ;  of  thofe  whofe  works 
have  been  the  delight  of  ages,  and  tranfmitted  as  the  great 
inheritance  of  mankind  from  one  generation  to  another  : 
furely  no  man  can,  without  the  utmoft  arrogance,  ima¬ 
gine  that  he  brings  any  fuperiority  of  underftanding  to  the 
perufal  of  thefe  books  which  have  been  preferred  in  the 
devaftation  of  cities,  and  fnatched  up  from  the  wreck  of 
nations ;  which  thofe  who  fled  before  barbarians  have  been 
careful  to  carry  off  in  the  hurry  of  migration,  and  of  which 
barbarians  have  repented  the  deflrudlion.  If  in  books  thus 
made  venerable  by  the  uniform  atteflation  of  fucceffive 
ages,  any  paffages  fhall  appear  unworthy  of  that  praife 
which  they  have  formerly  received;  let  us  not  immediately 
determine,  that  they  owed  their  reputation  to  dulnefs  or 
bigotry  ;  but  fufpeff  at  leafl  that  our  anceftors  had  fome 
reafons  for  their  opinions,  and  that  our  ignorance  of  thofe 
reafons  makes  us  differ  from  them. 

It  often  happens  that  an  author’s  reputation  is  endanger¬ 
ed  in  fucceeding  times,  by  that  which  raifed  the  loudeft  ap- 
plaufe  among  his  contemporaries  :  nothing  is  read  with 
greater  pleafure  than  allufions  to  recent  facls,  reigning  opi¬ 
nions,  or  prefent  controverfies ;  but  when  faffs  are  forgot¬ 
ten,  and  controverfies  extinguifhed,  thefe  favourite  touches 
lofe  all  their  graces  ;  and  the  author  in  his  defcer.t  to  pol- 
terity  muff  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  chance,  without  any 
power  of  afeertaining  the  memory  of  thofe  things,  to 
which  he  owed  his  luckieft  thoughts  and  his  kindefl  re¬ 
ception. 

On  fuch  occafions,  every  reader  fhould  remember  the 
diffidence  of  Socrates ,  and  repair  by  his  candour  the  injuries 
of  time  ;  he  fhould  impute  the  feeming  defeats  of  his  au¬ 
thor  to  fome  chafm  of  intelligence,  and  fuppofe,  that  the 
fenfe  which  is  now  weak  was  once  forcible,  and  the  ex- 
preflion  which  is  now  dubious  formerly  determinate. 

How 
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How  much  the  mutilation  of  ancient  hiftory  has  taken 
away  from  the  beauty  of  poetical  performances,  may  be 
conjedfured  from  the  light  which  a  lucky  commentator 
fometimes  effufes,  by  the  recovery  of  an  incident  that  had 
been  long  forgotten  :  thus,  in  the  third  book  of  Horace, 
Jam’s  denunciations  againft  thole  that  lhould  prefume  to 
raife  again  the  walls  of  Troy,  could  for  many  ages  pleafe 
only  by  fplendid  images  and  fwelling  language,  of  which  no 
man  difcovered  the  ufe  or  propriety,  till  Le  Pevre,  by  (hew¬ 
ing  on  what  occafion  the  Ode  was  written,  changed  won- 
der  to  rational  delight.  Many  pafTages  yet  undoubtedly 
remain  in  the  fame  author,  which  an  exadler  knowledge  of 
the  incidents  of  his  time  would  clear  from  objeflions.  A- 
mong  thefe  I  have  always  numbered  the  following  lines  : 

durum  per  mcd'ios  ire  fat ellites, 

Et  perrumpere  amat  fax  a,  potentius 
lclu  fdmineo.  Concidit  Auguris 
Argivi  domus  ob  lucrum 
Demerfa  excidio.  Diffidit  urbium. 

Portas  vi r  Macedo ,  et  fubruit  amulos 
Reges  muneribus .  Munera  navium 
Saevos  illaqueant  duces. 

Stronger  than  thunder’s  winged  force, 

AU-powerfu!  gold  can  fpread  its  courfe. 

Thro’  watchful  guards  its  paflkge  make, 

And  loves  thro’  folid  walls  to  break; 

From  gold  the  overwhelming  woes, 

That  crufh’d  the  Grecian  augur  rofe  ; 

Philip  with  gold  thro’  cities  broke. 

And  rival  monarchs  felt  his  yoke  ; 

Captains  of  flips  to  gold  are  Jlaves , 

Tho’  fierce  as  their  own  winds  and  waves.  Framcis. 

The  clofe  of  this  paffige,  by  which  every  reader  is  now  dif- 
appointed  and  offended,  was  probably  the  delight  of  the 
Roman  court :  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  Horace ,  after 
having  given  to  gold  the  force  of  thunder,  and  told  of  its 
power  to  ftorm  cities  and  to  conquer  kings,  would  hatre 
concluded  his  account  of  its  efficacy  with  its  influence  over 
naval  commanders,  had  he  not  alluded  to  fome  faeft  then 
current  in  the  mouths  of  men,  and  therefore  more  inte- 
refting  for  a  time  than  the  conquefts  of  Philip.  Of  the 
like  kind  may  be  reckoned  another  ftanza  in  the  fame 
book ; 
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- Jujfa  coram  non  fine  confcio 

Surgit  marito,  feu  vocat  inftitor 
Seu  navis  Hifpana;  magifter 
Dedecorum  pretiofus  emptor. 

The  confcious  hufband  bids  her  rife, 

When  fame  rich  factor  courts  her  charms , 

Who  calls  the  wanton  to  his  arms, 

And,  prodigal  of  wealth  and  fame, 

Profufely  buys  the  coftly  fhame.  Francis. 

He  has  little  knowledge  of  Horace  who  imagines  that  the 
faEtor ,  or  the  Spanifh  merchant,  are  mentioned  by  chance : 
there  was  undoubtedly  fome  popular  ftory  of  an  intrigue, 
which  thofe  names  recalled  to  the  memory  of  his  reader. 

The  flame  of  his  genius  in  other  parts,  though  fomewhat 
dimmed  by  time,  is  not  totally  eclipfed  ;  his  addrefs  and 
judgment  yet  appear,  though  much  of  the  fpirit  and  vigour 
of  his  fentiment  is  loft  :  this  has  happened  to  the  twen¬ 
tieth  Ode  of  the  firft  book ; 

lrile  potabis  modicis  Sabinum 
Cantharis ,  Grteca  quod  ego  ipfe  tejla 
Conditum  levi ;  datus  in  theatro 
Cum  tibi  plaufus , 

Chare  Mceccnas  eques.  Ut  paterni 
Fluminis  rip  a,  fmul  et  jocofa 
Redder et  laudes  tibi  Vaticani 
Montis  imago, 

A  poet’s  beverage  humbly  cheap, 

(Should  great  Maecenas  be  my  gueft) 

The  vintage  of  the  Sabine  grape, 

But  yet  in  fober  cups  lhall  crown  the  feaft ; 

’Twas  rack’d  into  a  Grecian  caflc, 

Its  tougher  juice  to  melt  away ; 

I  feal’d  it  too — a  pleafing  talk  ! 

With  annual  joy  to  mark  the  glorious  day, 

When  in  applaufive  fhouts  thy  name 
Spread  from  the  theatre  around, 

Floating  on  thy  own  Tiber’s  ftream, 

And  Echo,  playful  nymph,  return’d  the  found. 

Francis. 

We  here  eafily  remark  the  intertexture  of  a  happy  com¬ 
pliment  with  an  humble  invitation  j  but  certainly  are  lefs 

delighted 
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delighted  than  thofe,  to  whom  the  mention  of  the  applaufe 
bellowed  upon  Maecenas,  gave  occafion  to  recount  the  ac¬ 
tions  or  words  that  produced  it. 

Two  lines  which  have  exercifed  the  ingenuity  of  modern 
critics,  may,  I  think,  be  reconciled  to  the  judgment,  by 
an  eafy  fuppofition  :  Horace  thus  addrefies  Agrippa  ; 

Scriberis  Var'w  forth,  et  hojlium 
Victor,  Masonii  carminis  alite. 

Varius,  a  fwan  of  Homer’s  wing. 

Shall  brave  Agrippa’s  conquells  ling. 

That  Varius  fhould  be  called  “  A  bird  of  Homeric  fong,5* 
appears  fo  harfh  to  modern  ears,  that  an  emendation  of  the 
text  has  been  propofed  :  but  furely  the  learning  of  the  an¬ 
cients  had  been  long  ago  obliterated,  had  every  man  thought 
himfelf  at  liberty  to  corrupt  the  lines  which  he  did  not 
underhand.  If  we  imagine  that  Varius  had  been  by  any 
of  his  contemporaries  celebrated  under  the  appellation  of 
Mi f arum  Ales,  the  fwan  of  the  Mufes,  the  language  of 
Horace  becomes  graceful  and  familiar  ;  and  that  fuch  a 
compliment  was  at  leaft  pofiible,  we  know  from  the  trans¬ 
formation  feigned  by  Horace  of  himfelf. 

The  moll  elegant  compliment  that  was  paid  to  Addifon, 
js  of  this  obfeure  and  perilhable  kind  ; 

When  panting  Virtue  her  laft  efforts  made. 

You  brought  your  Clio  to  the  virgin’s  aid. 

Thefe  lines  mull  pleafe  as  long  as  they  are  underllood ; 
but  can  be  underllood  only  by  thofe  that  have  obferved  Ad- 
difon’s  fignatures  in  the  Spectator. 

The  nicety  of  thefe  minute  allufions  I  (hall  exemplify  by 
another  inftance,  which  I  take  this  occafion  to  mention, 
becaufe,  as  I  am  told,  the  commentators  have  omitted  it. 
Tibullus  addrefies  Cynthia  in  this  manner  : 

Te  fpetttem,  fuprema  mihi  cum  venerit  Lora, 

Te  lencam  moriens  dejiciente  manu. 

Before  my  doling  eyes,  dear  Cynthia,  Hand, 

Held  weakly  by  my  fainting  trembling  hand. 

To  thefe  lines  Ovid  thus  refers  in  his  elegy  on  the  death 
of  Tibullus  : 

Cynthia 
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Cynthia  decedent ,  felicius,  inquit ,  amata 
Sum  tibi ;  vixi/li  dum  tuus  ignis  eram, 

Cui  Ntmefts ,  quid.,  ait,  tibi  funt  mea  damna  dolori  ? 

Me  tenuit  moriens  deficient e  manu. 

Bled  was  my  reign,  retiring  Cynthia  cry’d  : 

Not  till  he  left  my  bread,  Tibullus  dy’d. 

Forbear,  faid  Nemefis,  my  lofs  to  moan, 

The  fainting  trembling  hand  was  mine  alone. 

The  beauty  of  this  pafiage,  which  confifts  in  the  appro¬ 
priation  made  by  Nemefis  of  the  line  originally  directed  to 
Cynthia,  had  been  wholly  imperceptible  to  fucceeding  ages, 
had  chance,  which  has  deftroyed  fo  many  greater  volumes, 
deprived  us  likewife  of  the  poems  of  Tibullus . 


Nome.  62.  Saturday,  June  9,  1753. 

0  fortuna  <viris  irnjida  fortibus 

$uam  non  aqua  bonis  pramia  dividis.  SENECA. 

Capricious  Fortune  ever  joys, 

With  partial  hand  to  deal  the  prize. 

To  citilli  the  brave  and  cheat  the  wife. 


To  the  ADVENTURER. 

SIR,  Fleet ,  June  6. 

TO  the  account  of  fuch  of  my  companions  as  are 
imprifoned  without  being  miserable,  or  are  mifer- 
able  without  any  claim  to  compaffion  ;  I  promifed  to  add 
the  hiftories  of  thofe,  whole  virtue  has  made  them  unhap¬ 
py,  or  whofe  misfortunes  are  at  lead  without  a  crime. 
That  this  catalogue  (hould  be  very  numerous,  neither  you 
nor  your  readers  ought  to  expert  ^  rari  quippe  boni 
“  the  good  are  few.”  Virtue  is  uncommon  in  all  the  chiles 
of  humanity  ;  and  I  fuppofe  it  will  fcarcely  be  imagined 
more  frequent  in  a  prifon  than  in  other  places. 

Yet  in  thefe  gloomy  regions  is  to  be  found  the  tender- 
nefs,  the  generofity,  the  philanthropy  of  Serenus ,  who 

might 
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might  have  lived  in  competence  and  eafe,  if  he  could  have 
looked  without  emotion  on  the  miferies  of  another.  Se- 
renus  was  one  of  thofe  exalted  minds,  whom  knowledge 
and  fagacity  could  not  make  fufpicious  ;  who  poured  out 
his  foul  in  boundlefs  intimacy,  and  thought  community  of 
pofleflions  the  law  of  friendlhip.  The  friend  of  Serenus 
was  arrefted  for  debt,  and  after  many  endeavours  to  foften 
his  creditor,  fent  his  wife  to  folicit  that  afliltance  which 
never  was  refufed.  The  tears  and  importunity  of  female 
diltrefs  were  more  than  was  neceffary  to  move  the  heart 
of  Serenus  ;  he  hailed  immediately  away,  and  conferring  a 
long  time  with  his  friend,  found  him  confident  that  if  the 
prelent  prefiure  was  taken  off,  he  Ihould  foon  be  able  to 
re-eltablifh  his  affairs.  Serenus ,  accuftomed  to  believe,  and 
afraid  to  aggravate  diftrefs,  did  not  attempt  to  detefl  the 
fallacies  of  hope,  nor  refleft  that  every  man  overwhelmed 
with  calamity  believes,  that  if  that  was  removed  he  lhall 
immediately  be  happy:  he,  therefore,  with  little  hefita- 
tion  offered  himfelf  as  furety. 

In  the  firft  raptures  of  efcape  all  was  joy,  gratitude,  and 
confidence  ;  the  friend  of  Serenus  difplayed  his  profpects, 
and  counted  over  the  fums  of  which  he  ihould  infallibly  be 
mailer  before  the  day  of  payment.  Serenus  in  a  lhort  time' 
began  to  find  his  danger,  but  could  not  prevail  with  him- 
fell  to  repent  of  beneficence  ;  and  therefore  fuffered  him¬ 
felf  Hill  to  be  amufed  with  projects  which  he  durll  not 
confider,  for  fear  of  finding  them  impraflicable.  The 
debtor,  after  he  had  tried  every  method  of  railing  money 
which  art  or  indigence  could  prompt,  wanted  either  fide¬ 
lity  or  refolution  to  furrender  himfelf  to  prifon,  and  left 
Serenus  to  take  his  place. 

Serenus  has  often  propofed  to  the  creditor,  to  pay  him 
whatever  he  lhall  appear  to  have  loll  by  the  flight  of  his 
friend  ;  but  however  reafonable  this  propofal  may  be 
thought,  avarice  and  brutality  have  been  hitherto  inex¬ 
orable,  and  Serenus  Hill  continues  to  languilh  in  prifon. 

In  this  place,  however,  where  want  makes  almoll  every 
man  felfifh,  or  defperation  gloomy,  it  is  the  good  fortune 
of  Serenus  not  to  live  without  a  friend :  he  pafles  moll  of 
his  hours  in  the  converfation  of  Candidus ,  a  snan  whom 
the  fame  virtuous  ductility  has  with  feme  difference  of 
circumltances  made  equally  unhappy.  Candidus ,  when  he 
was  young,  helplefs,  and  ignorant,  found  a  patron  that 
educated,  protected,  and  fupported  him :  his  patron  being 

more 
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more  vigilant  for  others  than  himfelf,  left  at  his  death  an 
only  fon,  deftiture  and  friendlefs.  Candidas  was  eager  to 
repay  the  benefits  he  had  received  ;  and  having  maintained 
the  youth  for  a  few  years  at  his  own  houfe,  afterwards 
placed  him  with  a  merchant  of  eminence,  and  gave  bonds 
to  a  great  value  as  a  fecurity  for  his  condudl. 

The  young  man,  removed  too  early  from  the  only  eye  of 
which  he  dreaded  the  obfervation,  and  deprived  of  the 
only  inftrudlion  which  he  heard  with  reverence,  foon  learn¬ 
ed  to  confider  virtue  as  a  reftraint,  and  restraint  as  oppref- 
fionj  and  to  look  with  a  longing  eye  at  every  expence  to 
'which  he  could  not  reach,  and  every  pleafure  which  he 
could  not  partake  :  by  degrees  he  deviated  from  his  firit. 
regularity,  and  unhappily  mingling  among  young  men 
buly  in  diffipating  the  gains  of  their  fathers  induftry,  he 
forgot  the  precepts  of  Candidas ,  fpent  the  evening  in 
parties  of  pleafure,  and  the  morning  in  expedients  to  fup- 
port  his  riots.  He  was,  however,  dextrous  and  adlive  in 
bufineis  ;  and  his  mailer,  being  fecured  againft  any  con- 
fequences  of  dilhonelly,  was  very  little  folicitous  to  in- 
fpedl  his  manners,  or  to  enquire  how  he  palled  thofe 
hours,  which  were  not  immediately  devoted  to  the  bufineis 
of  his  profclfion  :  when  he  was  informed  of  the  young 
man’s  extravagance  or  debauchery,  “  Let  his  bonul'rnau 
“  look  to  that,”  faid  he,  “  I  have  taken  care  of  my- 

feif.” 

Ihusthe  unhappy  fpendthrift  proceeded  from  folly  to 
folly,  and  from  vice  to  vice,  with  the  connivance  if  not 
the  encouragement  of  his  mailer  ;  till  in  the  heat  of  a  noc¬ 
turnal  revel  he  committed  fuch  violences  in  the  llreet  as 
drew  upon  him  a  criminal  profecution.  ■  Guilty  and  un¬ 
experienced,  he  knew  not  what  courfe  to  take  ;  to  confcfs 
I  his  crime  to  Candidas,  and  folicit  his  interpefition,  was 
little  lefs  dreadful  than  to  (land  before  the  frown  of  a 
court  oi  jultice.  Having,  therefore,  puffed  the  day  with 
anguilh  in  his  heart  and  diftradtion  in  his  looks,  he  feized 
at  night  a  very  large  fum  of  money  in  the  compting- 
houie,  and  fetting  out  he  knew  not  whither,  was  heard  of 
no  more. 

The  confequence  of  his  flight  was  the  ruin  of  Candidas  \ 

:  ruin  lurely  undeferved  and  irreproachable,  and  fuch  as  the 
■  laws  of  a  juft  government  ouglr  either  to  prevent  or  repair: 

1  nothing  is  more  inequitable  than  that  one  man  ihould  fuller 
1  for  the  crimes  of  another,  for  crimes  which  he  neither 
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prompted  nor  permitted,  which  he  could  neither  forefee 
nor  prevent.  When  we  confider  the  weaknefs  of  human 
refoluticns  and  the  inconfiftency  of  human  conduit,  it 
mult  appear  abfurd  that  one  man  fhall  engage  for  ano¬ 
ther,  that  he  will  not  change  his  opinions  or  alter  his 
conduit. 

It  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  confideration,  whether  fince 
no  wager  is  binding  without  a  pollibility  of  lofs  on  each 
fide,  it  is  not  equally  reafonable,  that  no  contract  fhould 
be  valid  without  reciprocal  ftipulations :  but  in  this  cafe, 
and  others  of  the  fame  kind,  what  is  ftipulated  on  his  fide 
to  whom  the  bond  is  given  ?  he  takes  advantage  of  the  fe- 
curity,  negleits  his  affairs,  omits  his  duty,  fuffers  timo¬ 
rous  wickednefs  to  grow  daring  by  degrees,  permits  ap¬ 
petite  to  call  for  new  gratifications,  and,  perhaps,  fecretly 
longs  for  the  time  in  which  he  fhall  have  power  to  feize 
the  forfeiture  :  and  if  virtue  or  gratitude  fhould  prove  too 
ftrong  for  temptation,  and  a  young  man  perfift  in  honefty, 
however  infligated  by  his  pafhons,  what  can  fecure  him  at 
laft  again!!  a  falfe  accufation  ?  I  for  my  part  always  fhall 
fulpeci,  that  he  who  can  by  fuch  methods  fecure  his  pro¬ 
perty,  will  go  one  flep  farther  to  increafe  it ;  nor  can  I 
think  that  man  fafely  trufted  with  the  means  of  mifehief, 
who,  by  his  defire  to  have  them  in  his  hands,  gives  an  evi¬ 
dent  proof  how  much  lefs  he  values  his  neighbour’s  hap- 
pinefs  than  his  own. 

Another  of  our  companions  is  Letitulus,  a  man  whofe 
dignity  of  birth  was  very  ill  fupported  by  his  fortune.  As 
fome  of  the  firfl  offices  in  the  kingdom  were  filled  by  his 
relations,  he  was  early  invited  to  court,  and  encouraged 
by  careffes  and  promifes  to  attendance  and  folicitation  :  a 
conflant  appearance  in  fplendid  company  neceffarily  re¬ 
quired  magnificence  of  drefs  ;  and  a  frequent  participa¬ 
tion  of  faffiicnable  amufements  forced  him  into  expence  :■ 
but  thefe  meafures  were  requifite  to  his  fuccefs  •,  fince  every 
body  knows,  that  to  be  loft  to  fight  is  to  be  loft  to  remem¬ 
brance,  and  that  he  who  defires  to  fill  a  vacancy,  muft  be 
always  at  hand,  left  fome  man  of  greater  vigilance  fhould 
flep  in  before  him. 

By  this  courfe  of  life  his  little  fortune  was  every  day 
made  lefs  :  but  he  received  fo  many  diftindlions  in  public, 
and  was  known  to  refort  fo  familiarly  to  the  houfes  of  the 
ereat,  that  every  man  looked  on  his  preferment  as  certain, 
and  beheved  that  its  value  would  compenfate  for  its  flownefs: 
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he,  therefore,  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  credit  for 
all  that  his  rank  or  his  vanity  made  neceffary  ;  and,  as 
ready  payment  was  not  expe£Ied,  the  bills  were  propor- 
tionably  enlarged,  and  the  value  of  the  hazard  or  delay 
were  adjufted  folely  by  the  equity  of  the  creditor.  At  length 
death  deprived  Lentulus  of  one  of  his  patrons,  and  a 
revolution  in  the  miniftry  of  another  ;  fo  that  all  his  prof- 
pe£ls  vaniffied  at  once,  and  thofe  that  had  before  encou¬ 
raged  his  expences,  began  to  perceive  that  their  money 
was  in  danger:  there  was  now  no  other  contention  but 
who  ffiould  firft  feize  upon  his  perfon,  and,  by  forcing 
immediate  payment,  deliver  him  up  naked  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  reft.  In  purfuance  of  this  fcheme,  one  of  them 
invited  him  to  a  tavern,  and  procured  him  to  be  arrefted 
at  the  door  ;  but  Lentulus,  inllead  of  endeavouring  fecretly 
to  pacify  him  by  payment,  gave  notice  to  the  reft,  and  offer¬ 
ed  to  divide  amongft  them  the  remnant  of  his  fortune  : 
they  feafted  fix  hours  at  his  expence,  to  deliberate  on  his 
propofal  :  and  at  laft  determined,  that,  as  he  could  not 
offer  more  than  five  {hillings  in  the  pound,  it  would  be 
more  prudent  to  keep  him  in  prifo.n,  till  he  could  procure 
from  his  relations  the  payment  of  his  debts. 

Lentulus  is  not  the  only  man  confined  within  thefe  walls, 
on  the  fame  account :  the  like  procedure,  upon  the  like 
motives,  is  common  among  men  whom  yet  the  law  allows 
to  partake  the  ufe  of  fire  and  water  with  the  compaffionate 
and  the  juft  ;  who  frequent  the  aflenrblies  of  commerce  in 
open  day,  and  talk  with  deteftation  and  contempt  of  high-, 
waymen  or  houfebreakers :  but,  furely,  that  man  muft  be 
confefledly  robbed,  who  is  compelled,  by  whatever  means, 
to  pay  the  debts'  which  he  does  not  owe  ;  nor  can  I  look 
with  equal  hatred  upon  him,  who,  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life,  holds  out  his  piftol  and  demands  my  purfe,  as  on  him 
who  plunders  under  fhelter  of  the  law,  and  by  detaining 
my  fen  or  my  friend  in  prifon,  extorts  from  me  the  price 
of  their  liberty.  No  man  can  be  more  an  enemy  to  fo- 
ciety  than  he,  by  whofe  machinations  our  virtues  are  turn¬ 
ed  to  our  difadvantage  ;  he  is  lefs  deftrudtive  to  man¬ 
kind  that  plunders  cowardice,  than  he  that  preys  upon 
compaffion. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Adventurer,  you  will  readily  confefs,  that 
though  not  one  of  thefe,  if  tried  before  a  commercial  ju¬ 
dicature,  can  be  wholly  acquitted  from  imprudence  or  te¬ 
merity  ;  yet  that,  in  the  eye  of  all  who  can  confider  vir- 
Vol.  II,  K.  tue 
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tue  as  diftindt  from  wealth,  the  fault  of  two  of  them,  at 
leaft,  is  outweighed  by  the  merit ;  and  that  of  the  third  is 
fo  much  extenuated  by  the  circumftances  of  his  life,  as  not 
to  deferve  a  perpetual  prifon  :  yet  muft  thefe,  with  multi¬ 
tudes  equally  blamelefs,  languifn  in  confinement,  till  ma¬ 
levolence  fhall  relent,  or  the  law  be  changed. 

I  am,  S  I  R, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

Misargyrus. 


Numb.  6g.  Tuesday,  July  3,  1753. 

Fere  libenter  homines  id  quod  mohint  credunt.  C  VESA  A. 

Men  willingly  believe  what  they  with  to  be  true, 

r'U  L  LT  has  long  ago  obferved,  that  no  man,  how¬ 
ever  weakened  by  long  life,  is  fo  confcious  of  his  own 
decrepitude,  as  not  to  imagine  that  he  may  yet  hold  his 
flation  in  the  world  for  another  year. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  remark  every  day  furnrfhes  new 
confirmation  :  there  is  no  time  of  life,  in  which  men  for 
the  moft  part  feem  lefs  to  expedf  the  ftroke  of  death,  than 
when  every  other  eye  fees  ir  impending ;  or  are  more  bufy 
in  providing  for  another  year  than  when  it  is  plain  to  all 
but  themfelves,  that  at  another  year  they  cannot  arrive. 
Though  every  funeral  that  paifes  before  their  eyes  evinces 
the  deceitfulnefs  of  fuch  expeditions,  fince  every  man  who 
is  born  to  the  grave  thought  himfelf  equally  certain  of  liv¬ 
ing  at  leaft  to  the  next  year ;  the  furvivor  ftill  continues 
to  flatter  himfelf,  and  is  never  at  a  lofs  for  fome  reafon 
why  his  life  fhould  be  protradled,  and  the  voracity  of  death 
continued  to  be  pacified  with  fome  other  prey. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  innumerable  artifices  prac- 
tifed  in  the  univerfal  confpiracy  of  mankind  againft  them¬ 
felves  :  every  age  and  every  condition  indulges  fome  darl¬ 
ing  fallacy  •,  every  man  amufes  himfelf  with  projects  which 
he  knows  to  be  improbable,  and  which,  therefore,  he  re- 
folves  to  purfue  without  daring  to  examine  them.  What¬ 
ever 
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ever  any  man  ardently  defires,  he  very  readily  believes  that 
he  fhall  fome  time  attain  :  he  whofe  intemperance  has  over¬ 
whelmed  him  with  difeafes,  while  he  languilhes  in  the 
fpring,  expecfls  vigour  and  recovery  from  the  fummer  fun  ; 
and  while  he  melts  away  in  the  fummer,  transfers  his 
hopes  to  the  frofts  of  winter :  he  that  gazes  upon  elegance 
or  pleafure,  which  want  of  money  hinders  him  from 
imitating  or  partaking,  comforts  himfelf  that  the  time  of 
diltrefs  will  foon  be  at  an  end,  and  that  every  day  brings 
him  nearer  to  a  Hate  of  happinefs  ;  though  he  knows  it  has 
palled  not  only  without  acquifition  of  advantage,  but  per¬ 
haps  without  endeavours  after  it,  in  the  formation  of 
fchemes  that  cannot  be  executed,  and  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  profpedls  which  cannot  be  approached. 

Such  is  the  general  dream  in  which  we  all  Humber  out 
our  time  :  every  man  thinks  the  day  coming,  in  which  he 
fhall  be  gratified  with  all  his  wifhes,  in  which  he  fhall  leave 
all  thofe  competitors  behind,  who  are  now  rejoicing  like 
himfelf  in  the  expectation  of  victory ;  the  day  is  always 
coming  to  the  fervile  in  which  they  fhall  be'  powerful,  to 
the  obfcure  in  which  they  fhall  be  eminent,  and  to  the  de¬ 
formed  in  which  they  fhall  be  beautiful. 

If  any  of  my  readers  has  looked  with  fo  little  attention 
on  the  world  about  him,  as  to  imagine  this  reprefentation 
exaggerated  beyond  probability,  let  him  reflect  a  little  upon 
his  own  life ;  let  him  confider  what  were  his  hopes  and 
profpects  ten  years  ago,  and  what  additions  he  then  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  made  by  ten  years  to  his  happinefs ;  thofe  years 
are  now  elapfed  ;  have  they  made  good  the  promife  that 
was  extorted  from  them,  have  they  advanced  his  fortune, 
enlarged  his  knowledge,  or  reformed  his  conduct,  to  the 
degree  that  was  once  expected  ?  I  am  afraid,  every  man 
that  recollects  his  hopes,  mud  confefs  his  difappointment ; 
and  own  that  day  has  glided  unprofitably  after  day,  and 
that  he  is  ftill  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  point  of  hap¬ 
pinefs. 

With  what  confolations  can  thofe,  who  have  thus  mif- 
carried  in  their  chief  defign,  elude  the  memory  of  their 
ill  fuccefs  ?  with  what  amufements  can  they  pacify  their 
difcontent,  after  the  lofs  of  fo  large  a  portion  of  life  ?  they 
can  give  themfelves  up  again  to  the  fame  delufions,  they 
can  form  new  fchemes  of  airy  gratifications,  and  fix  ano¬ 
ther  period  of  felicity  j  they  can  again  refolve  to  trull  the 
promife  which  they  know  will  be  broken,  they  can  walk  in 
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a  circle  with  their  eyes  fhut,  and  perfuade  themfelves  to 
think  that  they  go  forward. 

Of  every  great  and  complicated  event,  part  depends 
upon  caufes  out  of  our  power,  and  part  mult  be  eifeCted 
by  vigour  and  perfeverance.  With  regard  to  that  which 
is  ftiled  in  common  language  the  work  of  chance,  men 
will  always  find  reafons  for  confidence  or  diftrult,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  different  tempers  or  inclinations;  and  he  that 
has  been  long  accuftomed  topleafe  himfelf  with  poflibilities 
of  fortuitous  happinefs,  will  not  eafily  or  willingly  be  re¬ 
claimed  from  his  miftake.  But  the  efteCts  of  human  induf- 
try  and  Ikill  are  more  eafily  l'ubjeCted  to  calculation  :  what¬ 
ever  can  be  completed  in  a  year,  is  divifible  into  parts,  of 
which  each  may  be  performed  in  the  compafs  of  a  day  ;  he 
therefore,  that  has  palfed  the  day  without  attention  to  the 
talk  affigned  him,  may  be  certain  that  the  lapfe  of  life  has 
brought  him  no  nearer  to  his  object ;  for  whatever  idlenefs 
may  expect  from  time,  its  produce  will  be  only  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  diligence  with  which  it  has  been  uled.  He  that 
floats  lazily  down  the  ftrearn,  inpurfuit  of  fomething  borne 
along  by  the  fame  current,  will  find  himfelf  indeed  move 
forward  ;  but  unlefs  he  lays  his  hand  to  the  oar,  and  in- 
creafes  his  fpeed  by  his  own  labour,  muft  be  always  at  the 
lame  diftance  from  that  which  he  is  following. 

There  have  happened  in  every  age  fome  contingencies 
of  unexpected  and  undeferved  fuccels,  by  which  thofe  who 
are  determined  to  beiieve  whatever  favours  their  inclina¬ 
tions,  have  been  encouraged  to  delight  themfelves  with  fu¬ 
ture  advantages;  they  fupport  confidence  by  confidera- 
tions,  of  which  the  only  proper  ufe  is  to  chale  awray  def- 
pair  ;  it  is  equally  abfurd  to  fit  down  in  idlenefs  becauie 
.fome  have  been  enriched  without  labour,  as  to  leap  a  pre¬ 
cipice  becaufe  fome  have  fallen  and  efcaped  with  life,  ov  to 
put  to  fea  in  a  Itorm  becaufe  fome  have  been  driven  from  a 
wreck  upon  the  coaft  to  which  they  are  bound. 

We  are  all  ready  to  confefs,  that  belief  ought  to  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  evidence  or  probability  :  let  any  man,  there¬ 
fore,  compare  the  number  of  thofe  who  have  been  thus  fa¬ 
voured  by  fortune,  and  of  thofe  who  have  failed  of  their 
expectations,  and  he  will  eafily  determine,  with  what  juft- 
nefs  he  has  regiftered  himfelf  in  the  lucky  catalogue. 

But  there  is  no  need  on  thefe  occafions  for  deep  enqui¬ 
ries  or  laborious  calculations  ;  there  is  a  far  eafier  method 
of  diftinguilhing  the  hopes  of  folly  from  thofe  of  reafoix, 
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of  finding  the  difference  between  profpefls  that  exift  before 
the  eyes,  and  thofe  that  are  only  painted  on  a  fond  imagina¬ 
tion.  Tom  Drowfy  had  accuftomed  himfelf  to  compute  the 
profit  of  a  darling  projedf,  till  he  had  no  longer  any  doubt  of 
its  fuccefs  ;  it  was  at  laft  matured  by  clofe  consideration, 
all  the  meafures  were  accurately  adjufled,  and  he  wanted 
only  five  hundred  pounds  to  become  mafler  of  a  fortune 
that  might  be  envied  by  a  director  of  a  trading  company. 
Tom  was  generous  and  grateful,  and  was  refolved  to  re- 
compence  this  fmall  afiiftance  with  an  ample  fortune:  he, 
therefore,  deliberated  for  a  time,  to  whom  amongft  his 
friends  he  fhould  declare  his  neceflities ;  not  that  he  fuf- 
pedted  a  refufal,  but  becaufe  he  could  not  fuddenly  deter¬ 
mine  which  of  them  would  make  the  belt  ufe  of  riches, 
and  was,  therefore,  mofl  worthy  of  his  favour.  At  lafi: 
his  choice  was  fettled  ;  and  knowing  that  in  order  to  bor¬ 
row  he  muft  (hew  the  probability  of  re-payment,  he  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  minute  and  copious  explanation  of  his  pro- 
je£t.  But  here  the  golden  dream  was  at  an  end  :  he  loon 
difcovered  the  impofiibility  of  impofing  upon  others  the 
notions  by  which  he  had  fo  long  impofed  upon  himfelf  $ 
which  way  foever  he  turned  his  thoughts,  impofiibility  and 
abfurdity  arofe  in  oppofition  on  every  fide ;  even  credulity 
and  prejudice  were  at  lafi  forced  to  give  way,  and  he  grew 
afhamed  of  crediting  himfelf  what  lhame  would  not  fuffer 
him  to  communicate  to  another. 

To  this  lefi  let  every  man  bring  his  imaginations,  before 
they  have  been  too  long  predominant  in  his  mind.  What¬ 
ever  is  true  will  bear  to  be  related,  whatever  is  rational 
will  endure  to  be  explained  ;  but  when  we  delight  to 
brood  in  fecret  over  future  happinefs,  and  filently  to  em¬ 
ploy  our  meditations  upon  fchemes  of  which  we  are  con- 
fcious  that  the  bare  mention  would  expofe  us  to  derifion 
and  contempt ;  we  fhould  then  remember,  that  we  are 
cheating  ourfelves  by  voluntary  delufions;  and  giving  up 
to  the  unreal  mockeries  of  fancy,  thofe  hours  in  which 
folid  advantages  might  be  attained  by  fober  thought  and 
rational  afiiduity. 

There  is,  indeed,  fo  little  certainty  id  human  affairs, 
that  the  mod  cautious  and  fevere  examiner  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  indulge  fome  hopes  which  he  cannot  prove  to  be 
much  favoured  by  probability  ;  fince  after  his  utmoft  en¬ 
deavours  to  afcertain  events,  he  muft  often  leave  the  iffue 
in  the  hands  of  chance,.  And  fo  fcanty  is  our  prefent  ah 
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lowance  of  happinefs,  that  in  many  fituations  life  could 
fcarcely  be  fupported,  if  hope  were  not  allowed  to  relieve 
the  prefent  hour  by  pleafures  borrowed  from  futurity  ;  and 
re-animate  the  languor  of  dejection  to  new  efforts,  by 
pointing  to  d  iff  ant  regions  of  felicity,  which  yet  no  refolu- 
tion  or  perfeverance  (hall  ever  reach. 

But  thefe,  like  all  other  cordials,  though  they  may  in¬ 
vigorate  in  a  fmall  quantity,  intoxicate  in  a  greater  ;  thefe 
pleafures,  like  the  reft,  are  lawful  only  in  certain  circum- 
flances,  and  to  certain  degrees  •,  they  may  be  ufeful  in  a  due 
fubferviency  to  nobler  purpofes,  but  become  dangerous  and 
deftruitive  when  once  they  gain  the  afcendant  in  the  heart : 
to  foothe  the  mind  to  tranquillity  by  hope,  even  when  that 
hope  is  likely  to  deceive  us,  may  be  fometimes  ufeful ;  but 
to  lull  our  faculties  in  a  lethargy,  is  poor  and  defpicable. 

Vices  and  errors  are  differently  modified,  according  to 
the  ftate  of  the  minds  to  which  they  are  incident ;  to  in¬ 
dulge  hope  beyond  the  warrant  of  reafon,  is  the  failure 
alike  of  mean  and  elevated  underftandings  ;  but  its  founda¬ 
tion  and  its  effects  are  totally  different :  the  man  of  high 
courage  and  great  abilities  is  apt  to  place  too  much  confi¬ 
dence  in  himfelf,  and  to  expect  from  a  vigorous  exertion 
of  his  powers  more  than  fpirit  or  diligence  can  attain  : 
between  him  and  his  wifh  he  fees  obftacles  indeed,  but  he 
expects  to  overleap  or  break  them  ;  his  miffaken  ardour 
hurries  him  forward  ;  and  though  perhaps  he  miffes  his 
end,  he  neverthelefs  obtains  fome  collateral  good,  and  per¬ 
forms  fomething  ufeful  to  mankind  and  honourable  to  him¬ 
felf. 

The  drone  of  timidity  prefumes  likewife  to  hope,  but 
without  ground  and  without  confequence  ;  the  bliis  with 
which  he  folaces  his  hours,  he  always  experts  from  others, 
though  very  often  he  knows  not  from  whom ;  he  folds  his 
arms  about  him,  and  fits  in  expectation  of  fome  revolution 
in  the  ftate  that  fhall  raife  him  to  greatnefs,  or-  fome  golden 
fhower  that  {hall  load  him  with  wealth  ;  he  dozes  away 
the  day  in  mufing  upon  the  morrow  ;  and  at  the  end  of  life 
is  roufed  from  his  dream  only  to  difcover  that  the  time  of 
action  is  paft,  and  that  he  can  now  fhew  his  wifdom  only 
by  repentance. 
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Numb.  84.  Saturday,  Augujl  25,  1753. 

- 'To lie  fericu/um. 

Jam  %>aga prtfliet  f ranis  natura  remotis.  Hor. 

But  take  the  danger  and  the  fhame  away, 

And  vagrant  nature  bounds  upon  her  prey.  Francis. 

To  the  ADVENTURER. 

S  I  R, 

IT  has  been  obferved,  I  think,  by  Sir  William  Temple , 
and  after  him  by  almoft  every  other  writer,  that  Eng¬ 
land  affords  a  greater  variety  of  characters  than  the  reft  of 
the  world.  This  is  afcribed  to  the  liberty  prevailing 
amongft  us,  which  gives  every  man  the  privilege  of  being 
wife  or  foolifh  his  own  way,  and  preferves  him  from  the 
neceftity  of  hypocrify  or  the  fervility  of  imitation. 

That  the  pofition  itfelf  is  true,  I  am  not  completely  fa- 
tisfted.  To  be  nearly  acquainted  with  the  people  of  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  can  happen  to  very  few  ;  and  in  life,  as 
in  every  thing  elfe  beheld  at  a  diftance,  there  appears  an 
even  uniformity  :  the  petty  difcriminations*  which  diverfify 
the  natural  character,  are  not  difcoverable  but  by  a  clofe 
infpeClion  ;  we,  therefore,  find  them  moft  at  home,  be- 
caule  there  we  have  moft  opportunities  of  remarking  them. 
Much  lefs  am  I  convinced,  that  this  peculiar  diverfifica- 
tion,  if  it  be  real,  is  fhe  confequence  of  peculiar  liberty; 
for  where  is  the  government  to  be  found  that  fuperintends 
individuals  with  fo  much  vigilance,  as  not  to  leave  their  pri¬ 
vate  conduCt  without  reftraint  ?  Can  it  enter  into  a  reafon- 
abie  mind  to  imagine,  that  men  of  every  other  nation  are 
not  equally  matters  of  their  own  time  or  houfes  with  our- 
felves,  and  equally  at  liberty  to  be  parfimonious  or  profufe, 
frolick  or  fullen,  abftinent  or  luxurious  ?  Liberty  is  cer¬ 
tainly  neceftary  to  the  full  play  of  predominant  humours; 
but  fuch  liberty  is  to  be  found  alike  under  the  government 
of  the  many  or  the  few,  in  monarchies  or  in  common¬ 
wealths. 

How  readily  the  predominant  paflion  fnatches  an  inter¬ 
val  of  liberty,  and  how  fall  it  expands  itfelf  when  the 
weight  pf  reftraint  is  taken  away,  I  had  lately  an  oppor¬ 
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tunitv  to  difcover,  as  I  took  a  journey  into  the  country 
in  a  ftage-coach  $  which,  as  every  journey  is  a  kind  of 
adventure,  mar  be  very  properly  related  to  you,  though  I 
can  difplay  no  fuch  extraordinary  afiembly  as  Cervantes  has 
collected  at  Dsn  Quixote's  inn. 

In  a  ftage-coach  the  pafTengers  are  for  the  moft  part 
wholly  unknown  to  one  another,  and  without  expectation 
of  ever  meeting  again  when  their  journey  is  at  an  end  ; 
one  fhould  therefore  imagine,  that  it  was  of  little  import¬ 
ance  to  any  of  them,  what  conjectures  the  reft  fhould  form 
concerning  him.  Yet  fo  it  is,  that  as  all  think  themfelves 
fecure  from  detection,  all  affume  that  character  of  which 
.they  are  moft  defirous,  and  on  no  occafion  is  the  general 
ambition  of  fuperiority  more  apparently  indulged. 

On  the  day  of  our  departure,  in  the  twilight  of  the 
morning,  I  afcended  the  vehicle  with  three  men  and  two 
women,  my  fellow-travellers.  It  was  eafy  to  obferve  the 
alteCted  elevation  of  mien  with  which  every  one  entered, 
and  the  fupercilicus  civility  with  which  they  paid  their 
compliments  to  each  other.  "When  the  fir  ft  ceremony  was 
difpatched,  we  fat  filent  for  a  long  time,  ail  employed  in 
collecting  importance  into  our  faces,  and  endeavouring  to 
ftrike  reverence  and  fubmiftion  into  our  companions. 

It  is  always  obfervable  that  filence  propagates  itfelf,  and 
that  the  longer  talk  has  been  fufpended,  the  more  difficult 
it  is  to  find  any  thing  to  fay.  We  began  now  to  with  for 
converfation  ;  but  no  one  feemed  inclined,  to  defcend  from 
his  dignity,  or  firft  propofe  a  topic  of  difcourfe.  At  laft 
a  corpulent  gentleman,  who  had  equipped  himfelf  for  this 
expedition  with  a  fcarlet  furtout  and  a  large  hat  with  a 
broad  lace,  drew  out  his  watch,  looked  on  it  in  filence,  and 
then  held  it  dangling  at  his  finger.  This  was,  I  fuppofe, 
underftood  by  all  the  company  as  an  invitation  to  afk  the 
time  of  the  day,  but  nobody  appeared  to  heed  his  overture ; 
and  his  defire  to  be  talking  fo  far  overcame  his  refentment, 
that  he  let  us  know  of  his  own  accord  that  it  was  paft  five, 
and  that  in  two  hours  we  fhould  be  at  breakfaft. 

His  condefcenfion  was  thrown  away ;  we  continued  all 
obdurate  •,  the  ladies  held  up  their  heads ;  I  amufed  myfelf 
with  watching  tfteir  behaviour  •,  and  of  the  other  two,  one 
feemed  to  employ  himfelf  in  counting  the  trees  as  we  drove 
by  them,  the  other  drew  his  hat  over  his  eyes  and  coun¬ 
terfeited  a  Cumber.  The  man  of  benevolence,  to  {hew 
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that  he  was  not  deprefTed  by  our  neglect,  hummed  a  tune 
and  beat  time  upon  his  fnuff-box. 

Thus  univerfally  difpieafed  with  one  another,  and  not 
much  delighted  with  ourfelves,  we  came  at  laft  to  the  little 
inn  appointed  for  our  repaft  ;  and  all  began  at  once  to  re- 
compenfe  themfelves  for  the  conftraint  of  (Hence,  by  innu¬ 
merable  queftions  and  orders  to  die  people  that  attended 
us.  At  laft,  what  every  one  had  called  for  was  got,  or  de¬ 
clared  impoflible  to  be  got  at  that  time,  and  we  were  per- 
fuaded  to  fit  round  the  fame  table  ;  when  the  gentleman 
in  the  red  furtout  looked  again  upon  his  watch,  told  us 
that  we  had  half  an  hour  to  fpare,  but  he  was  forry  to  fee 
fo  little  merriment  among  us ;  that  all  fellow-travellers  . 
were  for  the  time  upon  the  level,  and  that  it  was  always 
his  way  to  make  himfelf  one  of  the  company.  “  I  re- 
“  member,”  fays  he,  “  it  was  on  juft  fuch  a  morning  as 
“  this,  that  I  and  my  Lord  Mumble  and  the  Duke  of  Ten- 
terden  were  out  upon  a  ramble  :  we  called  at  a  little 
“  houfe  as  it  might  be  this ;  and  my  landlady,  I  warrant 
“  you,  not  fufpedting  to  whom  (he  was  talking,  was  fo 
“  jocular  and  facetious,  and  made  fo  many  merry  anfwers 
“  to  our  queftions,  that  we  were  all  ready  to  burft  with 
“  laughter.  At  laft  the  good  woman  happening  to  over- 
“  hear  me  whifper  the  duke  and  call  him  by  his  title,  was 
fo  furprifed  and  confounded,  that  we  could  fcarcely  get 
“  a  word  from  her  ;  and  the  duke  never  met  me  from  that 
“  day  to  this,  but  he  talks  of  the  little  houfe,  and  quar- 
“  rels  with  me  for  terrifying  the  landlady.” 

He  had  fcarcely  time  to  congratulate  himfelf  on  the  ve¬ 
neration  which  this  narrative  mult  have  procured  him  from 
the  company,  when  one  of  the  ladies  having  reached  out 
for  a  plate  on  a  diftant  part  of  the  table,  began  to  remark 
“  the  inconveniences  of  travelling,  and  the  difficulty  which 
“  they  who  never  fat  at  home  without  a  great  number  of 
attendants  found  in  performing  for  themfelves  fuch  offices 
“  as  the  road  required  ;  but  that  people  of  quality  often 
travelled  in  difguife,  and  might  be  generally  known  from 
"  the  vulgar  by  their  condeicenfion  to  poor  innkeepers, 

“  and  the  allowance  which  they  made  for  any  defect  in 
“  their  entertainment ;  that  for  her  part,  while  people 
**  were  civil  and  meant  well,  it  was  never  her  cuftom  to 
“  find  fault,  for  one  was  not  to  expett  upon  a  journey  all 
f(  that  one  enjoyed  at  one’s  own  hqufe,” 
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A  general  emulation  Teemed  now  to  be  excited.  One  of 
the  men,  who  had  hitherto  faid  nothing,  called  for  the  laft: 
newfpaper  ;  and  having  perufed  it  a  while  with  deep  pen- 
fivenefs,  “  It  is  impofiible,”  fays  he,  “  for  any  man  to 
“  guefs  how  to  aft  with  regard  to  the  flocks  ;  laft  week  it 
“  was  the  general  opinion  that  they  would  fall  ;  and  I  fold 
<c  out  twenty  thoufand  pounds  in  order  to  a  purchafe  :  they 
*c  have  now  rifen  unexpeftedly  ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  but 
t(  at  my  return  to  London  I  fhall  riik  thirty  thoufand  pounds 
**  among  them  again.” 

A  young,  man,  who  had  hitherto  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
only  by  the  vivacity  of  his  looks,  and  a  frequent  diverfion 
of  his  eyes  from  one  objeft  to  another,  upon  this  clofed 
his  fnuff-box,  and  told  us,  that  “  he  had  a  hundred  times 
4£  talked  with  the  chancellor  and  the  judges  on  the  fubjeft 
of  the  flocks  ;  that  for  his  part  he  did  not  pretend  to  be 
«  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  on  which  they  were 
“  eftablifhed,  but  had  always  heard  them  reckoned  perni- 
cious  to  trade,  uncercain  in  their  produce,  and  unfolid 
tc  in  their  foundation  ;  and  that  he  had  been  advifed  by 
“  three  judges,  his  moft  intimate  friends,  never  to  venture 
««  his  money  in  the  funds,  but  to  put  it  out  upon  land- 
«  fecurity,  till  he  could  light  upon  an  eftate  in  his  own 
“  country.” 

It  might  be  expected,  that  upon  thefe  glimpfes  of  latent 
dignity,  we  lhould  all  have  began  to  look  round  us  with 
veneration  ;  and  have  behaved  like  the  princes  of  romance, 
when  the  enchantment  that  dilguifes  them  is  diffolved,  and 
they  difeover  the  dignity  of  each  other  :  yet  it  happened, 
that  none  of  thefe  hints  made  much  impreffion  on  the  com¬ 
pany  •,  every  one  was  apparently  fufpefted  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  impofe  falfe  appearances  upon  the  reft ;  all  conti¬ 
nued  their  haughtinefs  in  hopes  to  enforce  their  claims ; 
and  ail  grew  every  hour  more  fullen,  becaufe  they  found 
their  reprefentations  of  themfelves  without  efteft. 

Thus  we  travelled  on  four  days  with  malevolence  perpe¬ 
tually  increafing,  and  without  any  endeavour  but  to  outvie 
each  other  in  fupevcilioufnefs  and  negleft ;  and  when 
any  two  of  us  could  feparate  ourfelves  for  a  moment,  we 
vented  our  indignation  at  the  faucinefs  of  the  reft. 

At  length  the  journey  was  at  an  end  ;  and  time  and 
chance,  that  ftrip  off  all  difguifes,  have  difeovered  that  the 
intimate  of  lords  and  dukes  is  a  nobleman’s  butler,  who  has 
furnifhed  a  fhop  with  the  money  he  has  fayed  •,  the  n^n 
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who  deals  fo  largely  in  the  funds,  is  a  clerk  of  a  broker  in 
’Change-alley ;  the  lady  who  fo  carefully  concealed  her  qua¬ 
lity,  keeps  a  cook-fhop  behind  the  Exchange ;  and  the  youn^- 
man,  who  is  fo  happy  in  the  friendfhip  of  the  judges,  en- 
grofles  and  tranfcribes  for  bread  in  a  garret  of  the  Temple. 
Of  one  of  the  women  only  I  could  make  no  difadvantage- 
ous  aetedfion,  becaufe  fhe  had  affirmed  no  charadler,  but 
accommodated  herfelf  to  the  fcene  before  her,  without  any 
ftruggle  for  diftindtion  or  fuperiority. 

I  could  not  forbear  to  refledf  on  the  folly  of  pradfifing 
a  fraud,  which,  as  the  event  {hewed,  had  been  already  prac- 
tifed  too  often  to  fucceed,  and  by  the  fuccefs  of  which  no 
advantage  could  have  been  obtained  ;  of  afluming  a  charac¬ 
ter,  which  was  to  end  with  the  day  ;  and  of  claiming  upon 
falfe  pretences  honours  which  mult  perilh  with  the  breath 
that  paid  them. 

But,  Mr.  Adventurer,  let  not  thofe  who  laugh  at  me  and 
my  companions,  think  this  foliy  confined  to  a  ftage-coach. 
Every  man  in  the  journey  of  life  takes  the  fame  advantage 
of  the  ignorance  of  his  fellow-travellers,  difguifes  himfelf 
in  counterfeited  merit,  and  hears  thofe  praifes  with  com¬ 
placency  which  his  confcience  reproaches  him  for  accept- 
ing.  Every  man  deceives  himfelf,  while  he  thinks  he  is 
deceiving  others  ;  and  forgets  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
every  illufion  {hall  ceafe,  when  fi&itious  excellence  {hall 
be  torn  away,  and  all  mull  be  {hown  to  all  in  their  real 
eftate. 

I  am,  SIR, 

Your  humble  fervant. 

Viator. 


Numb. 
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$ui  cufit  optatam  curfu  conlingere  me l am, 

Ivlulta  tulit  fe clique  puer.  II OR. 

The  youth  Yiho  hopes  th’  Olympick  prize  to  gain, 

All  arts  mult  try,  and  every  toil  lultain.  Francis. 

IT  is  obferved  by  Bacon ,  that  “  reading  makes  a  full  man, 
«  converfation  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exaCt  man.” 
As  Bacon  attained  to  degrees  of  knowledge  fcarcelv  ever 
reached  by  any  other  man,  the  directions  which  he  gives 
for,  ftudy  have  certainly  a  juft  claim  to  our  regard;  for  who 
can  teach  an  art  with  fo  great  authority,  as  he  that  has 
praCtiied  it  with  undifputed  fuccefs  ? 

Under  the  prot'eftion  of  fo  great  a  name,  I  fhall,  there¬ 
fore,  venture  to  inculcate  to  my  ingenious  contemporaries, 
the  necelfity  of  reading,  the  fitnefs  of  confulting  other  un- 
derftandings  than  their  own,  and  of  confidering  the  fenti- 
ments  and  opinions  of  thofe  who,  however  negleCfed  in  the 
prefent  age,  had  in  their  own  times,  and  many  of  them  a 
long  time  -afterwards,  fuch  reputation  for  knowledge  and 
acutenefs,  as  will  fcarcely  ever  be  attained  by  thofe  that 
defpife  them. 

An  opinion  has  of  late  been,  I  know  not  how,  propagat¬ 
ed  among  us,  that  libraries  are  filled  only  with  ufelefs  lum¬ 
ber  ;  that  men  of  parts  ftand  in  need  of  no  afiiftance ;  and 
that  to  fpe-sd  life  in  poring  upon  books,  is  only  to  imbibe 
prejudices,  to  obftruCf  and  embarrafs  the  powers  of  nature, 
to  cultivate  memory  at  the  expence  of  judgment,  and  to 
bury  reafon  under  a  chaos  of  indigefted  learning. 

Such  is  the  talk  of  many  who  think  themfelves  wife,  and 
of  fome  who  are  thought  wife  by  others  ;  of  whom  part 
probably  believe  their  own  tenets,  and  part  maybe  juftly 
fufpe&ed  of  endeavouring  to  {belter  their  ignorance  in  mul¬ 
titudes,  and  of  wifhing  to  deftroy  that  reputation  which 
they  have  no  hopes  to  (hare.  It  will,  I  believe,  be  found 
invariably  true,  that  learning  was  never  decried  by  any 
learned  man ;  and  what  credit  can  be  given  to  thofe,  who 
venture  to  condemn  that  which  they  do  not  know  ? 

If  reafon  has  the  power  aferibed  to  it  by  its  advocates,  if 
fo  much  is  to  be  difeovered  by  attention  and  meditation,  it 
is  hard  to  believe,  that  fo  many  millions,  equally  partici¬ 
pating 
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pating  of  the  bounties  of  nature  with  ourfelves,  have  been 
for  ages  upon  ages  meditating  in  vain  :  if  the  wits  of  the 
prefent  time  expeft  the  regard  of  pofteritv,  which  will  then 
inherit  the  reafon  which  is  now  thought  fuperior  to  inftruc- 
tion,  furelv  they  may  allow  themfelves  to  be  inftrudled  by 
the  reafon  of  former  generations.  When,  therefore,  an 
author  declares,  that  he  has  been  able  to  learn  nothing  from 
the  writings  of  his  predeceflors,  and  i'uch  a  declaration  has 
been  lately  made,  nothing  but  a  degree  of  arrogance  un¬ 
pardonable  in  the  greatcll  human  underftanding,  can  hin¬ 
der  him  from  perceiving  that  he  is  railing  prejudices  againlt 
his  own  performances  ;  for  with  what  hopes  of  fuccefs  can 
he  attempt  that  in  which  greater  abilities  have  hitherto  nnf- 
carried  ?  or  with  what  peculiar  force  does  he  fuppole  him- 
felf  invigorated,  that  difficulties  hitherto  invincible  ffiould 
give  way  before  him  ? 

Of  thofe  whom  Providence  has  qualified  to  make  any 
additions  to  human  knowledge,  the  number  is  extremely 
imall ;  and  what  can  be  added  by  each  fingle  mind,  even 
of  this  fuperior  clafs,  is  very  little  :  the  greateft  part  of 
mankind  mull  owe  all  their  knowledge,  and  ail  mull  owe 
far  the  larger  part  of  it,  to  the  information  of  others.  To 
underlland  the  works  of  celebrated  authors,  to  comprehend 
their  fyllems,  and  retain  their  reafonings,  is  a  talk  more 
than  equal  to  common  intellects  ;  and  he  is  by  no  means  to 
be  accounted  ufelefs  or  idle,  who  has  llored  his  mind  with 
acquired  knowledge,  and  can  detail  it  occafionally  to  others 
who  have  lels  leifure  or  weaker  abilities. 

_  Perfms  has  jullly  obferved,  that  knowledge  is  nothing  to 
him  who  is  not  known  by  others  to  polTefs  it :  to  the  fcho- 
lar  himfelf  it  is  nothing  with  refpedl  either  to  honour  or 
advantage,  for  the  world  cannot  reward  thofe  qualities 
which  are  concealed  from  it ;  with  refpect  to  others  it  is 
nothing,  becaufe  it  affords  no  help  to  ignorance  or  error. 

It  is  with  jultice,  therefore,  that  in  an  accomplifhed  cha- 
radler,  Horace  unites  juft  fentiments  with  the  power  of  ex- 
preffing  tnem  ;  and  he  that  has  once  accumulated  learning, 
is  next  to  confider,  how  he  (ball  moll  widely  diffufe  and 
moll  agreeably  impart  it. 

_  A  ready  man  is  made  by  converfation.  He  that  bu¬ 
ries  himfelf  among  his  manuferipts,  “  befprent,”  as  Pope 
expreffes  it,  “  with  learned  dull,”  and  wears  out  his  days 
and  nights  in  perpetual  refearch  and  folitary  meditation,  is 
too  apt  to  lofe  in  his  elocution  what  he  adds  to  his  wifdom ; 
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and  •when  he  comes  into  the  world,  to  appear  overloaded 
with  his  own  notions,  like  a  man  armed  with  weapons 
which  he  cannot  wield.  He  has  no  facility  of  inculcating 
his  fpeculations,  of  adapting  himfelf  to  the  various  degrees 
of  intellect  which  the  accidents  of  converfation  will  pre- 
fent  •,  but  will  talk  to  moll  unintelligibly,  and  to  all  unplea- 
fan  tly. 

I  was  once  prcfent  at  the  lectures  of  a  profound  philo- 
fopher,  a  man  really  Ikiiled  in  the  fcience  which  he  pro- 
felled,  who  having  occafion  to  explain  the  terms  opacum  and 
pellucidum ,  told  us,  after  fome  hefitation,  that  opacum  was, 
as  one  might  fay,  opake ,  and  that  pellucidum  fignified  pellu¬ 
cid.  Such  was  the  dexterity  with  which  this  learned  reader 
facilitated  to  his  auditors  the  intricacies  of  fcience  ;  and 
fo  true  is  it,  that  a  man  may  know  what  he  cannot  teach. 

Boerhaave  complains,  that  the  writers  who  have  treated 
of  chemiftry  before  him,  are  ufelefs  o  the  greater  part  of 
ftudents,  becaufe  they  pre-fuppofe  their  readers  to  have 
fuch  degrees  of  fkill  as  are  not  often  to  be  found.  Into  the 
fame  error  are  all  men  apt  to  fall,  who  have  famiiiariled 
any  fubjeft  to  themfelves  in  folitude  :  they  difcourfe,  as  if 
they  thought  every  other  man  had  been  employed  in  the 
fame  inquiries  j  and  expect  that  fliort  hints  and  obfcure  il- 
lufions  will  produce  in  others,  the  fame  train  of  ideas  which 
they  excite  in  themfelves. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  inconvenience  which  the  man  of 
ftudy  1'uffers  from  a  reclufe  life.  When  he  meets  with  an 
opinion  that  pleafes  him,  he  catches  it  up  with  eagernefs  ; 
looks  only  after  fuch  arguments  as  tend  to  his  confirma¬ 
tion  ;  or  fpares  himfelf  the  trouble  of  difcuffion,  and  adopts 
it  with  very  little  prcoi ;  indulges  it  long  without  fu.picion, 
and  in  time  unites  it  to  the  general  body  of  his  know¬ 
ledge,  and  treafures  it  up  among  incontellible  truths :  but 
when  he  comes  into  the  world  among  men  who,  arguing 
upon  difEmilar  principles,  have  been  led  to  different  con- 
clufions,  2nd  being  placed  in  various  fituations,  view  the 
fame  obje£t  on  many  fides  ;  he  finds  his  darling  pofition  at¬ 
tacked,  and  himfelf  in  no  condition  to  defend  it :  having 
thought  always  in  one  train,  he  is  in  the  Hate  of  a  man  who 
having  fenced  always  with  the  fame  mailer,  is  perplexed 
and  amazed  by  a  new  pofture  of  his  antagonifi: ;  he  is  en¬ 
tangled  in  unexpected  difficulties,  he  is  harrafl'ed  by  fudden 
objections,  he  is  unprovided  with  folutions  or  replies,  his 
furprife  impedes  his  natural  powers  of  reafoning,  his 

thoughts 


thoughts  are  {battered  and  confounded,  and  he  gratifies  the 
pride  of  airy  petulance  with  an  eafy  viblory. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  with  what  obbinacy  truths  which 
one  mind  perceives  almoft  by  intuition,  will  be  rejected 
by  another  ;  and  how  many  artifices  mud  be  praclifed,  to 
procure  admiflion  for  the  mod  evident  propofitions  into  un- 
derdanding-s  frighted  by  their  novelty,  or  hardened  againd 
them  by  accidental  prejudice;  it  can  fcarcely  be  conceived, 
how  frequently,  in  thefe  extemporaneous  controverfies,  the 
dull  will  be  fubtle,  and  the  acute  abfurd  ;  how  often  ftupi- 
dity  will  elude  the  force  of  argument,  by  involving  itfeif 
in  its  own  gloom ;  and  midaken  ingenuity  will  weave  art¬ 
ful  fallacies,  which  reafon  can  fcarcely  find  means  to  did* 
entangle. 

In  thefe  encounters  the  learning  of  the  reclufe  ufually 
fails  him  :  nothing  but  long  habit  and  frequent  experiments 
can  confer  the  power  of  changing  a  pofition  into  various 
forms,  prefenting  it  in  different  points  of  view,  connebb- 
ing  it  with  known  and  granted  truths,  fortifying  it  with 
intelligible  arguments,  and  i'ludrating  it  by  apt  fimilitudes  ; 
and  he,  therefore,  that  has  collected  his  knowledge  in 
folitude,  mud  learn  its  application  by  mixing  with  man¬ 
kind. 

But  while  the  various  opportunities  of  converfation  in¬ 
vite  us  to  try  every  mode  of  argument,  and  every  art  of 
recommending  our  fentiments,  we  are  frequently  betrayed 
to  the  ufe  of  luch  as  are  not  in  themfelves  ftribtly  defen- 
fible  :  a  man  heated  in  talk,  and  eager  of  vibtory,  takes 
advantage  of  the  mi  bakes  or  ignorance  of  his  adverfarv, 
lays  hold  of  conceffions  to  which  he  knows  he  has  no  right, 
and  urges  proofs  likely  to  prevail  on  his  opponent,  though 
he  knows  himfelf  that  they  have  no  force  :  thus  the  feve- 
rity  of  reafon  is  relaxed,  many  topics  are  accumulated, 
but  without  jub  arrangement  or  didinbbion  ;  we  learn  to 
fatisfy  ourfelves  with  fuch  ratiocination  as  filence  others; 
and  feldom  recal  to  a  clofe  examination,  that  bifcourfe 
which  has  gratified  our  vanity  with  victory  and  applaufe. 

Some  caution,  therefore,  mud  be  ufed  led  copioufnefs 
and  facility  be  made  lefs  valuable  by  inaccuracy  and  confu- 
fion.  To  fix  the  thoughts  by  writing,  and  fub]e£l  them  to 
frequent  examinations  and  reviews,  is  the  bed  method  of 
enabling  the  mind  to  dete£b  its  own  fophifms,  and  keep  it 
on  guard  againd  the  fallacies  which  it  pradfifes  on  others  : 
in  converfation  we  naturally  diffufe  our  thoughts,  and  in 

writing; 
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writing  we  contract  them  ;  method  is  the  excellence  of 
writing,  and  unconftraint  the  grace  of  converfation. 

To  read,  write,  and  converfe  in  due  proportions,  is, 
therefore,  the  bufinefs  of  a  man  of  letters,  for  all  thefe 
there  is  not  often  equal  opportunity ;  excellence,  therefore, 
is  not  often  attainable  ;  and  mod  men  fail  in  one  or  other 
of  the  ends  propofed,  and  are  full  without  readinefs,  or 
ready  wnthout  exa&nefs.  Some  deficiency  muft  be  forgiven 
all,  becaufe  all  are  men  ;  and  more  mull  be  allowed  to  pafs 
uncenfured  in  the  greater  part  of  the  wmrld,  becaufe  none 
can  confer  upon  himfelf  abilities,  and  few  have  the  choice 
of  fituations  proper  for  the  improvement  of  thofe  which 
nature  has  bellowed  :  it  is  however,  reafonable,  to  have 
pei-feclion  in  our  eye  ;  that  we  may  always  advance  towards 
it,  though  we  know  it  never  can  be  reached. 


Numb.  92.  Saturday,  September  22,  1753. 

Cum  labulis  animum  cenfjris  fumet  honpli.  Hor. 

Bolil  be  the  critick,  zealous  to  his  tiuft. 

Like  the  fiim  judge  inexorably  juft. 

To  the  ADVENTURER. 


S  I  R, 

IN  the  papers  of  criticifm  which  you  have  given  to  the 
public,  I  have  remarked  a  fpirit  of  candour  and  love  of 
truth,  equally  remote  from  bigotry  and  captioufnefs  ;  a  juft 
diftribution  ofpraife  amongft  the  ancients  and  the  moderns; 
a  fober  deference  to  reputation  long  eilablilhed,  without  a 
blind  adoration  of  antiquity  ;  and  a  willingnefs  to  favour 
later  performances,  w  ithout  a  light  or  puerile  fondnefs  for 
novelty. 

I  {hall,  therefore,  venture  to  lay  before  you,  fuch  obfer- 
vations  as  have  rifen  to  my  mind  in  the  confideration  of 
Virgil's  paftorals,  without  any  inquiry  how  far  my  fenti- 
ments  deviate  from  eftablifhed  rules  or  common  opinions. 

If  we  furvey  the  ten  paftorals  in  a  general  view,  it  will 
be  found  that  Virgil  can  derive  from  them  very  little  claim 

to 
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to  the  praife  of  an  inventor.  To  fearch  into  the  antiquity 
of  this  kind  of  poetry,  is  not  my  prefent  purpofe ;  that  it 
has  long  fub filled  in  the  call,  the  Sacred' Writings  fufficient- 
ly  inform  us ;  and  we  may  conjecture,  with  great  proba¬ 
bility,  that  it  was  fometimes  the  devotion,  and  fometimes 
the  entertainment  of  the  firll  generations  of  mankind. 
Theocritus  united  elegance  with  fimplicity;  and  taught  his 
fhepherds  to  ling  with  fo  much  eafe  and  harmony,  that  his 
countrymen  defpairing  to  excel,  forbore  to  imitate  him} 
and  the  Greeks,  however  vain  or  ambitious,  left  him  in 
quiet  pofTeflion  of  the  garlands  which  the  wood-nymphs 
had  beftowed  upon  him. 

Virgil,  however,  taking  advantage  of  another  language, 
ventured  to  copy  or  to  rival  the  Sicilian  hard:  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  with  greater  fplendour  of  diCfion,  and  elevation  of  fen- 
timent  :  but  as  the  magnificence  of  his  performances  was 
more,  the  fimplicity  was  lefs ;  and,  perhaps,  where  he  ex¬ 
cels  Theocritus ,  he  fometimes  obtains  his  fuperiority  by  de¬ 
viating  from  the  paftoral  character,  and  performing  what 
Theocritus  never  attempted. 

Yet,  though  I  would  willingly  pay  to  Theocritus  the  ho¬ 
nour  which  is  always  due  to  an  original  author,  I  am -far 
from  intending  to  depreciate  Virgil ;  of  whom  Horace  juft- 
ly  declares,  that  the  rural  mufes  have  appropriated  to  him 
their  elegance  and  fweetnefs,  and  who,  as  he  copied  Theo¬ 
critus  in  his  defign,  has  refembled  him  likewife  in  his  fuc- 
cefs  ;  for,  if  we  except  Ca/phurnius ,  an  obfeure  author  of 
the  lower  ages,  I  know  not  that  a  fingle  paftoral  was  writ¬ 
ten  after  him  by  any  poet,  till  the  revival  of  literature. 

But  though  his  general  merit  has  been  univerfally  acknow¬ 
ledged,  I  am  far  from  thinking  all  the  productions  of  his  ru¬ 
ral  Thalia  equally  excellent:  there  is,  indeed,  in  all  his  pafto- 
rals  a  ftrairx  of  verfification  which  it  is  vain  to  feek  in  any 
other  poet ;  but  if  we  except  the  firft  and  the  tenth,  they  feem 
liable  either  wholly  or  in  part  to  confiderable  objections. 

The  fecond,  though  we  fhould  forget  the  great  charge 
againft  it,  which  I  am  afraid  can  never  be  refuted,  might, 

I  think,  have  perifhed,  without  any  diminution  of  the  praife 
of  its  author }  for  I  know  not  that  it  contains  one  afFeCting 
fentiment  or  pleafing  defeription,  or  one  paflage  that  ftrikes 
the  imagination  or  awakens  the  pafiions. 

The  third  contains  a  conteft  between  two  fhepherds,  be¬ 
gun  with  a  quarrel  of  which  fome  particulars  might  well 
be  fpared,  carried  on  with  fprightlinefs  and  elegance,  and 
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terminated  at  laft  in  a  reconciliation  :  but,  furely,  whether 
the  inveftives  with  which  they  attack  each  other  be  true  or 
falfe,  they  are  too  much  degraded  from  the  dignity  of  paf- 
toral  innocence  ;  and  inftead  of  rejoicing  that  they  arc  both 
victorious,  I  fhould  not  have  grieved  could  they  have  been 
both  defeated. 

The  poem  to  Pollio  is,  indeed,  of  another  kind  :  it  is 
filled  with  images  at  once  fplendid  and  pleafing,  and  is  ele¬ 
vated  with  grandeur  of  language  worthy  of  the  firft  of 
Roman  poets  5  but  I  am  not  able  to  reconcile  myfelf  to  the 
difproportion,  between  the  performance  and  the  occafion 
that  produced  it  :  that  the  golden  age  fhould  return  becaufe 
Pol’tio  had  a  fon,  appears  fo  wild  a  fidlion,  that  I  am  ready 
to  fufpeft  the  poet  of  having  written,  for  fome  other  pur- 
pofe,  what  he  took  this  opportunity  of  producing  to  the 
public. 

The  fifth  contains  a  celebration  of  Dephnis ,  which  ha* 
flood  to  all  fucceeding  ages  as  the  model  of  pafloral  ele¬ 
gies.  To  deny  praife  to  a  performance  which  fo  many 
thoufands  have  laboured  to  imitate,  would  be  to  judge  with 
too  little  deference  for  the  opinion  of  mankind :  yet  who¬ 
ever  fhall  read  it  with  impartiality,  wall  find  that  mofl  of 
the  images  are  of  the  mythological  kind,  and,  therefore, 
cafily  invented  ;  and  that  there  are  few  fentiments  of  ra¬ 
tional  praife  or  natural  lamentation. 

In  the  Silemts  he  again  riles  to  the  dignity  of  philofo- 
phic  fentiments  and  heroic  poetry.  The  addrefs  to  Varus 
is  eminently  beautiful :  but  fince  the  compliment  paid  to 
Gallits  fixes  the  tranfatlion  to  his  own  time,  the  fidlion  of 
Silenus  feems  injudicious  ;  nor  has  any  fufficient  reafon  yet 
been  found,  to  juflify  his  choice  of  thofe  fables  that  make 
the  fubjecl  of  the  fong. 

The  feventh  exhibits  another  contefl  of  the  tuneful  fhep- 
herds :  and,  furely,  it  is  not  without  fome  reproach  to  his 
inventive  power,  that  of  ten  paflorals  Virgil  has  written 
two  upon  the  fame  plan.  One  of  the  fhepherds  now  gains 
an  acknowledged  victory,  but  without  any  apparent  fupe- 
riority,  and  the  reader,  when  he  fees  the  prize  adjudged, 
is  not  able  to  difeover  how  it  was  deferved. 

Of  the  eighth  pafloral,  fo  little  is  properly  the  work  of 
Virgil ,  that  he  has  no  claim  to  other  praife  or  blame  than 
that  of  a  tranflator. 

Of  the  ninth,  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  difeover  the  defign 
or  tendency  :  it  is  faid,  I  know  not  upon  what  authority, 
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to  have  been  compofed  from  fragments  of  other  poems ; 
and  except  a  few  lines  in  which  the  author  touches  upon 
his  own  misfortunes,  there  is  nothing  that  feems  appro¬ 
priated  to  any  time  or  place,  or  of  which  any  other  ufe 
can  be  difcovered  than  to  fill  up  the  poem. 

The  firft  and  the  tenth  paftorals,  whatever  be  determin¬ 
ed  of  the  reft,  are  fufficient  to  place  their  author  above  the 
reach  of  rivalry.  The  complaint  of  Gallus  difappointed  in 
his  love,  is  full  of  fuch  fentiments  as  difappointed  love  na¬ 
turally  produces  ;  his  wifties  are  wild,  his  refentment  is 
tender,  and  his  purpofes  are  inconftant.  In  the  genuine 
language  of  defpair,  he  foothes  himfelf  a  while  with  the 
pity  that  fhall  be  paid  him  after  his  death : 

-  Tamen  cahtabitis,  Arcades,  inquit, 

Montibus  hac  vefiris  :  Joli  cantare  periti 
Arcades.  0  mihi  turn  quam  molliter  ofifa  quiefcant, 

V efira  meos  olim  fi  fiftula  dicat  amoves  ! 

- -  Yet,  O  Arcadian  fwains  ! 

Ye  beft  artificers  of  foothing  drains  f 

Tune  your  foft  reeds,  and  teach  your  rocks  my  woes, 

So  fhall  my  fhade  in  Tweeter  teft  repofe. 

O  that  your  birth  and  bufinefs  had  been  mine  ; 

To  feed  the  flock,  and  prune  the  fpreading  vine  ! 

Warton. 

Difcontented  with  his  prefent  condition,  and  defirous  to 
be  any  thing  but  what  he  is,  he  wilhes  himfelf  one  of  the 
fhepherds.  He  then  catches  the  idea  of  rural  tranquillity  j 
but  foon  difcovers  how  much  happier  he  fhould  be  in  thefe 
happy  regions,  with  Lycoris  at  his  fide  : 

Hie  gelidi  f antes,  hie  mollia  prat  a,  Lycori  ; 

Hie  nemus  ;  hie  ipfo  tecum  confumerer  <evo. 

Nunc  inf  anus  amor  duri  me  Martis  in  armis ; 

Tela  inter  media,  atque  etdverfios  detinet  hofres. 

Tu  procul  a  patria  ( nec  fit  midi  credere )  tantum 
Alphas,  ah  dura,  hives,  &  frigore  Rheni 
Me  fine  fola  hides.  Ah  te  ne  f rigor  a  ladant  ! 

Ah  tibi  ne  teneras  glades  fiecet  afipera  plantas  ! 

Here  cooling  fountains  roll  thro’  flow’ry  meads. 

Here  woods,  Lycoris,  lift  their  verdant  heads  ; 

Here  could  I  wear  my  carelefs  life  away. 

And  in  thy  arms  infenfibily  decay. 
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Inftead  of  that,  me  frantick  love  detains 

’Mid  foes,  and  dreadful  darts,  and  bloody  plains : 

While  you — and  can  my  foul  the  tale  believe, 

Far  from  youi  country,  lonely  wand’ring  leave  V 

Me,  me  your  lover,  barbarous  fugitive  !  3 

Seek  the  rough  Alps  where  fnows  eternal  fhine. 

And  joylefs  borders  of  the  frozen  Rhine. 

Ah !  may  no  cold  e’er  blaft  my  deareft  maid, 

Nor  pointed  ice  thy  tender  feet  invade  !  Warton. 

He  then  turns  his  thoughts  on  every  fide,  in  queft  of 
fomething  that  may  folace  or  amufe  him  :  he  propofes  hap- 
pinefs  to  himfelf,  firft  in  one  fcene  and  then  in  another ; 
and  at  lad  finds  that  nothing  will  fatisfv  : 

fam  neque  Hamadryades  rurfum ,  nec  carmir.a  nobis 
Jpfci  placent :  ipfe  rurfum  ctncedi/e  fylva. 

Non  ilium  nojlri  pojfunt  mutare  labor es  ; 

Nec  ft  frgoribus  mediis  Hebrumque  bibamus, 

Scithoniajquc  nives  hyemis  fubeamus  aquof/e  : 

Nec  fi ,  cum  moriens  alta  liber  aret  in  ulmo , 

JEthiopum  verfemus  oves  fub  fidere  Cancri, 

Omnia  ojincit  amor  ;  et  nos  cedamus  amori. 

But  now  again  no  more  the  woodland  maids, 

Nor  paftoral  fongs  delight — Farewell,  ye  fliades — • 

No  toils  of  ours  the  cruel  god  can  change, 

Tho’  loft  in  frozen  deferts  we  fhould  range  ; 

Tho’  we  Ihculd  drink  where  chilling  Hebrus  flows, 

Endure  bleak  winter’s  blafts,  and  Thracian  fnows  ; 

Or  on  hot  India’s  plains  our  flocks  Ihould  feed, 

Where  the  parch’d  elm  declines  his  (ickening  head ; 

Beneath  fierce-glowing  Cancer’s  fiery  beams, 

Far  from  cool  breezes  and  refrefhing  ftreams. 

Love  over  all  maintains  refiftlefs  fway, 

And  let  us  love’s  all-conquering  power  obey. 

Wartox. 

But  notwithftanding  the  excellence  of  the  tenth  paftoral, 
I  cannot  forbear  to  give  the  preference  to  the  firft,  which 
is  equally  natural  and  more  diverfified.  The  complaint  of 
the  fhepherd,  who  faw  his  old  companion  at  eafe  in  the 
fhade,  while  himfelf  was  driving  his  little  flock  he  knew 
not  whither,  is  fuch  as,  with  variation  of  circumftances, 
mifery  always  utters  at  the  fight  of  profperity  : 
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A7! os  putrid:  fines ,  if  dulcia  lincgumus  arva  ; 

Nos  patriam  fugimus  :  tu,  Tityre,  lent-  s  in  umlra , 

Formo/am  re/onare  doces  Amaryllida  fylvas. 

1 

We  leave  our  country’s  bounds,  our  much  lov’d  plains  ; 

We  from  our  country  fly,  unhappy  fwains  ! 

You,  Tit’rus,  in  the  groves  at  ieifure  laid, 

leach  Amaryllis’  name  to  every  lhade.  Warton. 

His  account  cf  the  difficulties  of  his  journey,  gives  a 
very  tender  image  of  paftoral  diftrefs  : 

• -  En  ipfe  capelins 

Proienus  seger  ago  :  hanc  etiam  vix,  Fityre ,  duco  : 

Hie  inter  denfas  corylos  rnodo  namque  geme/los, 

Spent  gregis,  ah  !  f:lice  in  nuda  connixa  reliquit. 

And  lo  !  fad  partner  of  the  general  care, 

Weary  and  faint  I  drive  my  goats  afar  ! 

While  fcarcely  this  my  leading  hand  fudains, 

Tir’d  with  the  way,  and  recent  from  her  pains  ; 

For  ’mid  yon  tangled  hazels  as  we  pad, 

On  the  bare  flints  her  haplefs  twin  Ihe  cad, 

The  hopes  and  promife  of  my  ruin’d  fold  ! 

Warton. 

The  defcription  of  Virgil' s  happinefs  in  his  little  farm, 
combines  almoft  all  the  images  of  rural  pleafure  ;  and  he, 
therefore,  that  can  read  it  with  indifference,  has  no  fenfe 
of  paftoral  poetry  : 

Fortunate,  fenex,  ergo  tua  rura  manebunt, 

Et  tibi  magna  fatis  ;  quamvis  lapis  omnia  nudus, 

1/tmofoque  palus  obducat  pafcua  junco, 

Non  infueta  gravis  tentabunt  pabula  ftetas , 

Nec  mala  vicini  pecoris  contagia  Ledent. 

Fortunate  fenex,  his  inter  jlumina  nota , 

Et  fontes  f  zeros,  frigus  captabis  opacum. 

Hinc  tibi,  qua  jemper  vieino  ab  limiie  fepes, 

Hyblais  apibus  Jlorem  depajla  fa/ifli, 

Szepe  levs  fomnum  fuadebit  inire  fufurro. 

Hinc  alta  fab  rupe  canet  frondator  ad  auras  ; 

Nec  tamen  interest  raucte ,  tua  cura,  palumbes , 

Nec  gemere  a'e'ria  cejfubit  turtur  ab  ulmo. 

Happy  old  man  !  then  dill  thy  farms  redor’d, 

Enough  for  thee,  fhall  blefs  thy  frugal  board. 
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What  tho’  rough  dones  the  naked  foil  o’erfpread, 

Or  marlhy  bulrufh  rear  its  wat’ry  head, 

No  foreign  food  thy  teeming  ewes  (hall  fear, 

No  touch  contagious  fpread  its  influence  here. 

Happy  old  man  !  here  ’mid  th’  accuftom’d  dreams 
And  facred  fprings,  you’ll  (hun  the  fcorching  beams  ; 

While  from  yon  willow-fence,  thy  padure’s  bound, 

The  bees  that  fuck  their  flow’ry  (lores  around, 

Shall  (weedy  mingle,  with  the  whiipering  boughs, 

Their  lulling  murmurs,  and  invite  repofe  : 

While  from  deep  rocks  the  pruner’s  fong  is  heard  j 
Nor  the  foft  cooing  dove,  thy  fav’rite  bird, 

Mean  while  (hall  ceafe  to  breathe  her  melting  drain, 

Nor  turtles  from  th’  aerial  elm  to  plain.  Wartok. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  thefe  two  poems  were  produced 
by  events  that  really  happened  ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  of 
ufe  to  prove,  that  we  can  always  feel  more  than  we  can 
imagine,  and  that  the  mod  artful  fiction  mud  give  way  to 
truth. 

I  am,  S  I  R, 

Your  humble  fervant, 


Dueius. 


Numb.  95.  Tuesday,  October  2,  1753. 

-  D u/ciquc  ar.imos  ncruitate  tenebo.  Ovid. 

And  with  fweet  novelty  your  foul  detain. 

IT  is  often  charged  upon  writers,  that  with  all  their  pre- 
tenfions  to  genius  and  difcoveries,  they  do  little  more 
than  copy  one  another  ;  and  that  compofitions  obtruded 
upon  the  world  with  the  pomp  of  novelty,  contain  only  te¬ 
dious  repetitions  of  common  fentiments,  or  at  bed  exhibit 
a  tranfpofition  of  known  images,  and  give  a  new  appear¬ 
ance  to  truth  only  by  fome  flight  difference  of  drefs  and 
decoration. 
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The  allegation  of  refemblance  between  authors,  is  indis¬ 
putably  true  ;  but  the  charge  of  plagiarifm,  which  is  railed 
upon  it,  is  not  to  be  allowed  with  equal  readinefs.  A  co¬ 
incidence  of  fentiment  may  eafily  happen  without  any  com¬ 
munication,  fince  there  are  many  occafions  in  which  all 
reafonable  men  will  nearly  think  alike.  Writers  of  all  ages 
have  had  the  fame  fentiments,  becaufe  they  have  in  all  ages 
had  the  fame  objects  of  {peculation  ;  the  interefts  and 
paffions,  the  virtues  and  vices  of  mankind,  have  been  di- 
verfified  in  different  times,  only  by  uneffential  and  cafual 
varieties  ;  and  we  muft,  therefore,  expedl  in  the  w'orks  of 
all  thofe  wdio  attempt  to  defcribe  them,  fuch  a  likenefs  as 
we  find  in  the  pictures  of  the  fame  perfon  drawn  in  dir- 
fercnt  periods  of  his  life. 

It  is  neceffary,  therefore,  that  before  an  author  be  charged 
with  plagiarifm,  one  of  the  molt  reproachful,  though,  per¬ 
haps,  not  the  molt  atrocious  of  literary  crimes,  the  fubjedt 
on  which  he  treats  fhould  be  carefully  conndered.  We  do 
not  wonder,  that  hiftorians,  relating  the  fame  fa&s,  agree 
in  their  narration  ;  or  that  authors,  delivering  the  elements 
of  fcience,  advance  the  fame  theorems,  and  lay  down  the 
fame  definitions  :  yet  it  is  not  wholly  without  ufe  to  man¬ 
kind,  that  books  are  multiplied,  and  that  different  authors 
lay  out  their  labours  on  the  fame  fubjedl ;  for  there  will 
always  be  feme  reafon  why  one  fhould  on  particular  occa¬ 
fions,  or  to  particular  perfons,  be  preferable  to  another ; 
fome  will  be  clear  where  others  are  obfcure,  fome  will 
pleafe  by  their  ftyle  and  others  by  their  method,  fome  by 
their  embellifhments  and  others  by  their  fimplicity,  fome  by 
clofenefs  and  others  by  diffufion. 

The  fame  indulgence  is  to  be  fhown  to  the  writers  of 
morality :  right  and  wrong  are  immutable ;  and  thofe, 
therefore,  who  teach  us  to  diftinguifh  them,  if  they  all 
teach  us  right,  muft  agree  with  one  another.  The  rela¬ 
tions  of  focial  life,  and  the  duties  refulting  from  them,  muft 
be  the  fame  at  all  times  and  in  all  nations :  fome  petty  dif¬ 
ferences  may  be,  indeed,  produced,  by  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  or  arbitrary  culloms ;  but  the  general  doiftrine  can 
receive  no  alteration. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  defired,  that  morality  fhould  be  con- 
fidered  as  interditted  to  all  future  writers  :  men  will  al¬ 
ways  be  tempted  to  deviate  from  their  duty,  and  will,  there¬ 
fore,  always  want  a  monitor  to  recall  them  ;  and  a  new 
hook  often  feizes  the  attention  of  the  public,  without  any 
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other  claim  than  that  it  is  new.  There  is  likewife  in 
compoGtion,  as  in  other  things,  a  perpetual  viciflitude  of 
falhion  ;  and  truth  is  recommended  at  one  time  to  re¬ 
gard,  by  appearances  which  at  another  would  expofe  it  to 
neglecf  ;  the  author,  therefore,  who  has  judgment  to  dif- 
cern  the  tafle  of  his  contemporaries,  and  Ikill  to  gratify  it, 
will  have  always  an  opportunity  to  deferve  well  of  man¬ 
kind,  by  conveying  inflrudlion  to  them  in  a  grateful  ve¬ 
hicle. 

Ihere  are  likewife  many  modes  of  compoGtion  by  which 
a  moralift  may  deferve  the  name  of  an  original  writer  : 
he  may  familiarile  his  fyftem  by  dialogues  after  the  manner 
of  the  ancients,  or  fubtilize  it  into  a  feries  of  fyllogiftic 
arguments :  he  may  enforce  his  doctrine  by  ferioufnefs 
and  folemnity,  or  enliven  it  by  fprightlinefs  and  gaiety  ; 
he  may  deliver  his  fentiments  in  naked  precepts,  or  illuf- 
trate  them  by  hiftorical  examples;  he  may  detain  the  ftu- 
dious  by  the  artful  concatenation  of  a  continued  dilcourfe, 
or  relieve  the  bufy  by  fhort  ftriclures,  and  unconnected  ef- 
fays. 

To  excel  in  any  of  thefe  forms  of  writing,  will  require  a 
particular  cultivation  of  the  genius;  whoever  can  attain  to 
excellence,  will  be  certain  to  engage  a  fet  of  readers,  whom 
no  other  method  would  have  equally  allured  ;  and  he  that 
communicates  truth  with  fuccefs,  mud  be  numbered  a- 
mong  the  Grit  benefactors  to  mankind. 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  extended  likewife  to  the 
paffions  ;  their  influence  is  uniform,  and  their  effects  nearly 
the  fame  in  every  human  bread;  :  a  man  loves  and  hates, 
defires  and  avoids,  exactly  like  his  neighbour ;  refentment 
and  ambition,  avarice  and  indolence,  difcover  themfelves 
by  the  fame  l'ymptoms,  in  minds  diftant  a  thoufand  years 
from  one  another. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  unjuft,  than  to  charge 
an  author  with  plagiarifm,  merely  becaufe  he  afligns  to 
every  caule  its  natural  effedt  ;  and  makes  his  perfonages 
act,  as  others  in  like  circumftances  have  always  done. 
There  are  conceptions  in  which  all  men  wall  agree,  though 
each  derives  them  from  his  own  obfervation  :  whoever  has 
been  in  love,  will  reprefent  a  lover  impatient  of  every  idea 
that  interrupts  his  meditations  on  his  miftrefs,  retiring  to 
fhades  and  folitude,  that  he  may  mufe  without  dilturbance 
on  his  approaching  happinefs,  or  aflbciating  himfelf  with 
fome  friend  that  flatters  his  paffion,  and  talking  away  the 
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hours  of  abfence  upon  his  darling  fubje£t.  Whoever  has 
been  fo  unhappy  as  to  have  felt  the  miferies  of  long-conti¬ 
nued  hatred,,  will,  without  any  aihltance  from  ancient  vo¬ 
lumes,  be  able  to  relate  how  the  pafhons  are  kept  in  per¬ 
petual  agitation,  by  the  recolleftion  of  injury  and  medita¬ 
tions  of  revenue  ;  how  the  blood  boils  at  the  name  of  the 
enemy,  and  life  is  w'orn  away  in  contrivances  of  mil- 
chief. 

Every  other  paffion  is  alike  fimple  and  limited,  if  it  be 
confidered  only  with  regard  to  the  bread;  which  it  inhabits  j 
the  anatomy  of  the  mind,  as  that  of  the  body,  mult  per¬ 
petually  exhibit  the  fame  appearances  ;  and  though  by  the 
continued  induftry  of  fucceffive  enquirers,  new  movements 
will  be  from  time  to  time  difcovered,  they  can  afl'edt  only 
the  minuter  parts,  and  are  commonly  of  more  curiofity 
than  importance. 

It  will  now  be  natural  to  inquire,  by  what  arts  are  the 
writers  of  the  prefent  and  future  ages  to  attract  the  no¬ 
tice  and  favour  of  mankind.  They  are  to  obferve  the  al¬ 
terations  which  time  is  always  making  in  the  modes  of  life, 
that  they  might  gratify  every  generation  with  a  piblure  of 
themfelves.  Thus  love  is  uniform,  but  courtfhip  is  perpetu¬ 
ally  varying :  the  different  arts  of  gallantry,  which  beautv 
has  infpired,  would  of  themfelves  be  fullicient  to  fill  a 
volume;  fometimes  balls  and  ferenades,  fometimes  tourna¬ 
ments  and  adventures,  have  been  employed  to  melt  the 
hearts  of  ladies,  who  in  another  century  have  been  fenfi- 
ble  of  fcarce  any  other  merit  than  that  of  riches,  and  lis¬ 
tened  only  to  jointures  and  pin-money.  Thus  the  ambi¬ 
tious  man  has  at  all  times  been  eager  of  wealth  and  power; 
but  thefe  hopes  have  been  gratified  in  fome  countries  by 
iupplicating  the  people,  and  in  others  by  flattering  the 
prince  :  honour  in  fome  Hates  has  been  only  the  reward  of 
military  atchievements,  in  others  it  has  been  gained  by 
noify  turbulence  and  popular  clamours.  Avarice  has  worn 
a  different  form,  as  fhe  aftuated  the  ufurer  of  Rome ,  and 
the  ftock-jobber  of  England;  and  idlenefs  itfeif,  how  lit¬ 
tle  foever  inclined  to  the  trouble  of  invention,  has  been 
forced  from  time  to  time  to  change  its  amufements,  and 
contrive  different  methods  of  wearing  out  the  day. 

Here  then  is  the  fund,  from  which  thofe  who  ftudy 
mankind  may  fill  their  compolitions  with  an  inexhauftible 
variety  of  images  and  allufions  :  and  he  muft  be  confeffed 
to  look  with  little  attention  upon  fccnes  thus  perpetually 
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changing,  who  cannot  catch,  fome  of  the  figures  before 
they  are  made  vulgar  by  reiterated  defcriptions. 

It  has  been  diicovered  by  Sir  ljaac  Newton,  that  the 
diltinct  and  primogemal  colours  are  only  feven  ;  but  every 
eye  can  witnefs,  that  from  various  mixtures,  in  various 
propor.ions,  infinite  diverfifications  of  tints  may  be  pro¬ 
duced.  In  like  manner,  the  pafiions  of  the  mind,  which 
put  the  world  in  motion,  and  produce  all  the  buftle  and 
eagernefs  of  the  bulv  crowds  that  fwarm  upon  the  earth  ; 
the  pafiions,  from  whence  arife  all  the  pleasures  and  pains 
that  we  fee  and  hear  of,  if  we  analyfe  the  mind  of  man, 
are  very  few  ;  but  thofe  few  agitated  and  combined,  as  ex¬ 
ternal  caufes  Ihall  happen  to  operate,  and  modified  by 
prevailing  opinions  and  accidental  caprices,  make  fuch  fre¬ 
quent  alterations  on  the  iurface  of  life,  that  the  {how, 
while  we  are  bufied  in  delineating  it,  vanilhes  from  the 
view,  and  a  new  fet  of  objects  fucceed,  doomed  to  the 
fame  fho  tnefs  of  duration  with  the  former  :  thus  curiofity 
may  always  find  employment,  and  the  bufy  part  of  man¬ 
kind  will  furnifli  the  contemplative  with  the  materials  of 
fpeculation  to  the  end  of  time. 

T  he  complaint,  therefore,  that  all  topicks  are  preoccu¬ 
pied,  is  nothing  more  than  the  murmur  of  ignorance  or 
idlenels,  by  which  fome  difcourage  others  and  iome  them- 
felves  ;  the  mutability  of  mankind  will  always  furnilh  wri¬ 
ters  with  new  images,  and  the  luxuriance  of  fancy  may 
always  embeliifh  them  with  new  decorations. 


Nums.  99.  Tuesday,  October  16,  1753. 

-  h'agnis  iamen  excidii  aufis.  OviD. 

But  in  the  glorious  enterprize  he  dy’d.  Addison. 

J  T  has  always  been  the  practice  of  mankind,  to  judge 
of  actions  by  the  event.  The  fame  attempts,  conduct¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  manner,  but  terminated  by  different  fuc- 
ceis,  produce  different  judgments :  they  who  attain  tKeir 
withes,  never  want  celebratcrs  of  their  wifdom  and  their 
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virtue  ;  and  they  that  mifcarry,  are  quickly  difcovered  to 
have  been  defective  not  only  in  mental  but  in  moral  qua¬ 
lities.  The  world  will  never  be  long  without  fome  good 
reafon  to  hate  the  unhappy :  their  real  faults  are  immedi¬ 
ately  deteded  ;  and  if  thofe  are  not  fuificient  to  fink  them 
into  infamy,  an  additional  weight  of  calumny  will  be  fu- 
pcradded  ;  he  that  fails  in  his  endeavours  alter  wealth 
or  power,  will  not  long  retain  either  honefty  or  cou¬ 
rage-  . 

This  fpecies  of  injuflice  has  fo  long  prevailed  in  univer¬ 
sal  pradice,  that  it  feems  likewife  to  have  infe&ed  Specu¬ 
lation  :  So  few  minds  are  able  to  Separate  the  ideas  of 
greatnefs  and  profperity,  that  even  .Sir  William  Temple 
has  determined,  “  that  he  who  can  delerve  the  name  of 
“  a  hero,  mull:  not  only  be  virtuous  but  fortunate.” 

By  this  unreasonable  distribution  of  praife  and  blame, 
none  have  Suffered  oftener  than  projectors,  whofe  rapi¬ 
dity  of  imagination  and  valinefs  of  deugn  raife  Such  envy 
in  their  fellow-mortals,  that  every  eye  watches  for  their 
fall,  and  every  heart  exults  at  their  diftreffes  :  yet  even  a 
projedor  may  gain  favour  by  fuccefs  ;  and  the  tongue  that 
was  prepared  to  hifs,  then  endeavours  to  excel  others  in 
loudnefs  of  applaufe. 

When  Coriolanus,  in  Shaleefpeare,  deferted  to  Aufidius , 
the  V 9  if  a  an  Servants  at  firlt  infulted  him,  even  while  he 
flood  under  the  protedion  of  the  hcufehold  gods ;  but 
when  they  Saw  that  the  projed  took  effed,  and  the  ltran- 
ger  was  Seated  at  the  head  of  the  table,  one  of  them  very 
judicioufiy  obferves,  “  that  he  always  thought  there  was 
,c  more  in  him  than  he  could  think.” 

Machiavel  has  juftly  animadverted  on  the  different  no¬ 
tice  taken  by  all  Succeeding  times,  of  the  two  great  nro- 
jedois  Catiline  and  Ccejar ,  Both  formed  the  Same  pro¬ 
jed,  and  intended  to  raife  themfelves  to  power,  by  Sub¬ 
verting  the  commonwealth :  they  purfued  their  defign, 
perhaps  with  equal  abilities,  and  with  equal  virtue  5  but 
Catiline  perifhed  in  the  field,  and  Cafar  returned  from 
Pbarfalia  with  unlimited  authority :  and  from  that  time, 
every  monarch  of  the  earth  has  thought,  himfelf  honoured 
by  a  comparifon  with  Cafar ;  and  Catiline  has  been  never 
mentioned,  but  that  his  name  might  be  applied  to  traitors 
and  incendiaries. 

In  an  age  more  remote,  Xerxes  projeded  the  conqueft 
of  Greece ,  and  brought  down  the  power  of  Afia  amiinll  it  : 
but  after  the  world  had  been  filled  with  expedition  and 
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terror,  his  army  was  beaten,  his  fleet  was  deftroyed,  and 
Xerv.es  has  been  never  mentioned  without  contempt. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  Greece  likewile  had  her  turn  of 
giving  birth  to  a  projector  ;  who  invading  Afu  with  a  fmall 
army,  went  forward  in  fearch  of  adventures,  and  bv  his 
eic^pe  from  one  danger,  gained  only  more  rafhnefs  to  rufh 
into  another:  he  ftorrned  city  after  citv,  over-ran  kin0-- 
dom  after  kingdom,  fought  battles  only  for  barren  victory, 
and  invaded  nations  only  that  he  might  make  his  way 
through  them  to  new  invafions :  but  having  been  fortunate 
in  the  execution  of  his  projects,  he  died  with  the  name 
of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Thefe  are,  indeed,  events  of  ancient  times ;  but  hu¬ 
man  nature  is  always  the  fame,  and  every  a^e  will  afford 
us  inftances  of  pubiick  confutes  influenced  by  events. 
The  great  bufinefs  of  the  middle  centuries,  was  the  holy 
war  ;  which  undoubtedly  was  a  noble  project,  and  was  for 
a  long  time  profeeuted  with  a  fpirit  equal  to  that  with 
which  it  had  been  contrived  :  but  the  ardour  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  heroes  only  hurried  them  to  deftrudtion  ;  for  a  long 
time  they  could  not  gain  the  territories  for  which  they 
fought,  and,  when  at  laft  gained,  they  could  net  keep 
them  :  their  expeditions,  therefore,  have  been  the  feoff  of 
idlenefs  and  ignorance,  their  underftanding  and  their  vir¬ 
tue  have  been  equally  vilified,  their  conduct  has  been  ridi¬ 
culed,  and  their  caufe  has  been  defamed. 

When  Columbus  had  engaged  king  Ferdinand  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  other  hemisphere,  the  failors,  with  whom 
he  embarked  in  the  expedition,  had  fo  little  confidence  in 
their  commander,  that  after  having  been  Jong  at  fea  look¬ 
ing  for  coafts,  which  they  expected  never  to  find,  they 
railed  a  general  mutiny,  and  demanded  to  return.  He 
found  means  to  footh  them  into  a  permifTion  to  continue 
the  fame  courfe  three  flays  longer,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  third  day  deferied  land.  Had  the  impatience  of  his 
crew  denied  him  a  few  hours  of  the  time  requefted,  what 
had  been  his  fate  but  to  have  come  back  with  the  infamy 
of  a  vain  projector,  who  had  betrayed  the  king’s  credulity 
to  ufelefs  expences,  and  rifked  his  life  in  feeking  countries 
that  had  no  exiftence  ?  how  would  thofe  that  had  rejefted 
his  prcpofals,  have  triumphed  in  their  acutenefs  ?  and 
when  would  his  name  have  been  mentioned,  but  with  the 
makers  of  potable  gold  and  malleable  glafs  ? 
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The  laft  royal  projectors  with  whom  the  world  has  been 
troubled,  were  Charles  of  Sweden  and  the  Czar  of  Muf- 
covy.  Charles ,  if  any  judgment  may  be  formed  of  his  de- 
figns  by  his  meafures  and  his  enquiries,  had  purpofed  firft 
to  dethrone  the  Czar,  then  to  lead  his  army  through  path- 
lefs  defarts  into  China ,  thence  to  make  his  way  by  the 
fword  through  the  whole  circuit  of  Afia,  and  by  the  con- 
qutft  of  Turkey  to  unite  Sweden  with  his  new  dominions  : 
but  this  mighty  project  was  crulhed  at  Pultowa ;  and 
Charles  has  fince  been  confidered  as  a  madman  by  thofe 
powers,  who  fent  their  ambafladors  to  folicit  his  friend- 
Ihip,  and  their  generals  “  to  learn  under  him  the  art  of 
“  war.” 

The  Czar  found  employment  fufhcient  in  his  own  do¬ 
minions,  and  amufed  himfelf  in  digging  canals,  and  build¬ 
ing  cities  ;  murdering  his  fubjeds  with  infufferable  fa¬ 
tigues,  and  tranfplanting  nations  from  one  corner  of  his 
dominions  to  another,  without  regretting  the  thoufands 
that  perifhed  on  the  way  :  but  he  attained  his  end,  he  made 
his  people  formidable,  and  is  numbered  by  fame  among 
the  demi-gods. 

I  am  far  from  intending  to  vindicate  the  fanguinary  pro- 
jefts  of  heroes  and  conquerors,  and  would  willi  rather  to 
diminifh  the  reputation  of  their  fuccefs,  than  the  infamy 
of  their  mifcarriages  :  for  I  cannot  conceive,  why  he  that 
has  burnt  cities,  wafted  nations,  and  filled  the  world  with 
horror  and  defolation,  fhould  be  more  kindly  regarded  by 
mankind,  than  he  that  died  in  the  rudiments  of  wicked- 
nefs;  why  he  that  accomplifhed  mifchief  fhould  be  glo¬ 
rious,  and  he  that  only  endeavoured  it  fhould  be  criminal. 
I  would  wiflr  Cafar  and  Catiline ,  Xerxes  and  Alexan¬ 
der,  Charles  and  Peter ,  huddled  together  in  obfcurity  or 
deteftation. 

But  there  is  another  fpecies  of  proje&ors,  to  whom  I 
would  willingly  conciliate  mankind  ;  whofe  ends  are  gene¬ 
rally  laudable,  and  whofe  labours  are  innocent ;  who  are 
iearching  out  new  powers  of  nature,  or  contriving  new 
works  of  art ;  but  who  are  yet  perfecuted  with  inceffant  ob¬ 
loquy,  and  whom  the  univerfal  contempt  with  which  they 
are  treated,  often  debars  from  that  fuccefs  which  their  in- 
duftry  would  obtain,  if  it  were  permitted  to  a£t  without 
oppofition. 

They  who  find  themfelves  inclined  to  cenfure  new  un¬ 
dertakings,  only  becaufe  they  are  new,  fhould  confider, 

that 
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that  the  folly  of  projection  is  very  feldom  the  folly  of  a 
fool  ;  it  is  commonly  the  ebullition  of  a  capacious  mind, 
crowded  with  variety  of  knowledge,  and  heated  with  in- 
tenfenefs  of  thought;  it  proceeds  often  from  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  uncommon  powers,  from  the  confidence  of 
thofe,  who  having  already  done  much,  are  eafily  perfuad- 
ed  that  they  can  do  more.  When  Rowley  had  completed 
the  orrery,  he  attempted  the  perpetual  motion ;  when 
Boyle  had  exhaufted  the  fecrets  of  vulgar  chemiftry,  he 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  work  of  tranfmutation. 

A  projector  generally  unites  thofe  qualities  which  have 
the  faireft  claim  to  veneration,  extent  of  knowledge,  and 
greatnefs  of  defign  :  it  was  faid  of  Catiline,  “  immoderata, 
tC  incredibilia,  nimis  alta  femper  cupiebat.”  Projectors  of 
all  kinds  agree  in  their  intellects,  though  they  differ  in 
their  morals  ;  they  all  fail  by  attempting  things  beyond  their 
power,  by  defpifing  vulgar  attainments,  and  afpiring  to 
performances,  to  which,  perhaps,  nature  has  not  propor¬ 
tioned  the  force  of  man  :  when  they  fail,  therefore,  they 
fail  not  by  idlenefs  or  timidity,  but  by  rafh  adventure  and 
fruitlefs  diligence. 

That  the  attempts  of  fuch  men  will  ofte<n  mifcarry,  we 
may  reafonably  expect  ;  yet  from  fuch  men,  and  fuch  only, 
are  we  to  hope  for  the  cultivation  of  thofe  parts  of  nature 
which  lie  yet  wafte,  and  the  invention  of  thole  arts  which 
are  yet  wanting  to  the  felicity  of  life.  If  they  are,  there¬ 
fore,  univerfally  difcouraged,  art  and  difcovery  can  make 
no  advances.  Whatever  is  attempted  without  previous 
certainty  of  fuccefs,  may  be  confidered  as  a  project,  and 
amongft  narrow  minds  may,  therefore,  expofe  its  author 
to  cenfure  and  contempt;  and  if  the  liberty  of  laughing 
be  once  indulged,  every  man  will  Igugh  at  what  he  does 
not  underhand,  every  project  will  be  confidered  as  mad- 
nefs,  and  every  great  or  new  defign  will  be  cenfured  as  a 
project.  Men  unaccuflomed  to  reafon  and  refearches, 
think  every  enterprize  impracticable,  which  is  extended  be¬ 
yond  common  effects,  or  comprizes  many  intermediate 
operations.  Many  that  prefume  to  laugh  at  projectors, 
would  CGnfitler  a  flight  through  the  air  in  a  winged  chariot, 
and  the  movement  of  a  mighty  engine  by  a  fleam  of  wa¬ 
ter,  as  equally  the  dreams  of  mechanic  lunacy;  and  would 
hear,  with  equal  negligence,  of  the  union  of  the  Thames 
and  Severn  by  a  canal,  and  the  fcheme  of  Albuquerque,  the 
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viceroy  of  the  Indies,  who  in  the  rage  of  hoftility  had 
contrived  to  make  Egypt  a  barren  defart,  by  turning  the 
Nile  into  the  Red  Sea. 

Thofe  who  have  attempted  much,  have  feldom  failed  to 
perform  more  than  thofe  who  never  deviate  from  the  com¬ 
mon  roads  of  adion  :  many  valuable  preparations  of  che- 
miftry  are  fuppofed  to  have  rifen  from  unfuccefsful  en¬ 
quiries  after  the  grand  elixir :  it  is,  therefore,  juft  to 
encourage  thofe  who  endeavour  to  enlarge  the  power  of 
art,  fince  they  often  fucceed  beyond  expectation  ;  and 
when  they  fail,  may  fometimes  benefit  the  world  even  by 
their  mifearriages. 


Numb.  102.  Saturday,  Oflober  27,  1753. 

-  fpuid  tarn  dextro  pede  concipis,  ut  t* 

Cenatus  non  pceniteat  njotique  peracli  ?  Juv. 

What  in  the  conduct  of  our  life  appears 
So  well  defign'd,  fo  luckily  begun. 

But,  when  we  have  our  wilh,  we  wi(h  undone,  Dryden, 

To  the  ADVENTURER. 


S  I  R, 

I  HAVE  been  for  many  years  a  trader  in  London.  My 
beginning  was  narrow,  and  my  flock  fmall  ;  I  was, 
therefore,  a  long  time  brow-beaten  and  defpifed  by  thofe, 
who  having  more  money  thought  they  had  more  merit 
than  myfelf.  I  did  not,  however,  fuffer  my  refentment  to 
inftigate  me  to  any  mean  arts  of  fupplantation,  nor  my 
eagernefs  of  riches  to  betray  me  to  any  indirect  methods 
of  gain;  I  purfued  my  bufmefs  with  mediant  afiiduity, 
fupported  by  the  hope  of  being  one  day  richer  than  thofe 
who  contemned  me  ;  and  had,  upon  every  annual  review 
of  my  books,  the  fatisfadion  of  finding  my  fortune  in- 
fcreafed  beyond  my  expedation. 


In 
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In  a  few  years  my  induftry  and  probity  were  fully  re- 
compenfed,  my  wealth  was  really  great,  and  my  reputa¬ 
tion  for  wealth  frill  greater.  I  had  large  warehcufes 
crowded  with  goods,  and  confiderable  fums  in  the  public 
funds  ;  I  was  carefl’ed  upon  the  Exchange  by  the  moll  emi¬ 
nent  merchants  ;  became  the  oracle  of  the  common  coun¬ 
cil  ;  was  folicited  to  engage  in  all  commercial  undertak¬ 
ings  ;  was  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  becoming  in  a  fhort 
time  one  of  the  direddors  of  a  wealthy  company  ;  and,  to 
complete  my  mercantile  honours,  enjoyed  the  expenfive 
happinefs  of  fining  for  fheriff. 

Riches,  you  know,  eafily  produce  riches  :  when  I  had 
arrived  to  this  degree  of  wealth,  I  had  no  longer  any  ob- 
ftruftion  or  oppofition  to  fear ;  new  acquifitions  were 
hourly  brought  within  my  reach,  and  I  continued  for  forne 
years  longer  to  heap  thoufands  upon  thoufands. 

At  laft  I  refolved  to  complete  the  circle  of  a  citizen’s 
profperity  by  the  purchafe  of  an  eftate  in  the  country, 
and  to  clofe  my  life  in  retirement.  From  the  hour  that 
this  defign  entered  my  imagination,  I  found  the  fatigues 
of  my  employment  every  day  more  opprefiive,  and  per- 
fuaded  myfelf  that  I  was  no  longer  equal  to  perpetual  at¬ 
tention,  and  that  my  health  would  foon  be  deftroyed  by 
the  torment  and  diftraddion  of  extenfive  bufinefs.  I  could 
image  to  myfelf  no  happinefs,  but  in  vacant  jollity,  and 
uninterrupted  leifure  ;  nor  entertain  my  friends  with  any 
other  topick,  than  the  vexation  and  uncertainty  of  trade, 
and  the  happinefs  of  rural  privacy. 

But  notwithftanding  thefe  declarations,  I  could  not  at 
once  reconcile  myfelf  to  the  thoughts  of  ceafmg  to  get 
money  ;  and  though  I  was  every  day  enquiring  for  a  pur- 
chafe,  I  found  fome  reafon  for  rejecting  all  that  were  of¬ 
fered  me  ;  and,  indeed,  had  accumulated  fo  many  beauties 
and  conveniencies  in  my  idea  of  the  fpot,  where  1  was 
finally  to  be  happy,  that,  perhaps,  the  world  might  have 
been  travelled  over,  without  difcovery  of  a  place  which 
would  not  have  been  defeddive  in  fome  particular. 

Thus  I  went  on  ft  ill  talking  of  retirement,  and  ftill  re- 
fufing  to  retire ;  my  friends  began  to  laugh  at  my  delays, 
and  I  grew  afharned  to  trifle  longer  with  my  own  inclina¬ 
tions  ;  an  eftate  was  at  length  purchafed,  I  transferred  my 
flock  to  a  prudent  young  man  who  had  married  my  daugh¬ 
ter,  went  down  into  the  country,  and  commenced  lord  of 
a  fuacious  manor. 

Here 
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Here  for  fome  time  I  found  happinefs  equal  to  my  expec¬ 
tation.  I  reformed  the  old  houfe  according  to  the  advice 
of  the  belt  architects,  I  threw  down  the  walls  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  inclofed  it  with  pallifades,  planted  long  avenues 
of  trees,  filled  a  green-houfe  with  exotic  plants,  dug  a  new 
canal,  and  threw  the  earth  into  the  old  moat. 

The  fame  of  thefe  expcnfive  improvements  brought  in 
all  the  country  to  fee  the  fliew.  I  entertained  my  vifitors 
with  great  liberality,  led  them  round  my  gardens,  {hewed 
them  my  apartments,  laid  before  them  plans  for  new  de¬ 
corations,  and  was  gratified  by  the  wonder  of  fome  and  the 
envy  of  others. 

I  was  envied  ;  but  how  little  can  one  man  judge  of  the 
condition  of  another  ?  The  time  was  now  coming,  in  which 
affluence  and  fplendour  could  no  longer  make  me  pleafed 
with  myfelf.  I  had  built  till  the  imagination  of  the  archi¬ 
tect  was  exhaufted  ;  I  had  added  one  convenience  to  ano¬ 
ther,  till  I  knew  not  what  more  to  wilh  or  to  defign  ;  I  had 
laid  out  my  gardens,  planted  my  park,  and  completed  my 
water-works  j  and  what  now  remained  to  be  done  ?  what, 
but  to  look  up  to  turrets,  of  which  when  they  were  once 
raifed  I  had  no  farther  ufe,  to  range  over  apartments  where 
time  was  tarnilhing  the  furniture,  to  Hand  by  the  cafcade 
of  which  I  fcarcely  now  perceived  the  found,  and  to  watch 
the  growth  of  woods  that  muft  give  their  {hade  to  a  diftant 
generation. 

In  this  gloomy  inactivity,  is  every  day  begun  and  ended  : 
the  happinefs  that  I  have  been  fo  long  procuring  is  now  at 
an  end,  becaufe  it  has  been  procured  ;  I  wander  from  room 
to  room  till  I  am  weary  of  myfelf ;  I  ride  out  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  hill  in  the  centre  of  my  eftate,  from  whence  all 
my  lands  lie  in  profpeCt  round  me ;  I  fee  nothing  that  I 
have  not  feen  before,  and  return  home  difappointed,  though 
I  knew  that  I  had  nothing  to  expect. 

In  my  happy  days  of  bufinefs  I  had  been  accuftomed  to 
rife  early  in  the  morning ;  and  remember  the  time  when 
I  grieved  that  the  night  came  fo  foon  upon  me,  and  obliged 
me  for  a  few  hours  to  {hut  out  affluence  and  profperity.  I 
now  feldom  fee  the  rifing  fun,  but  to  “  tell  him,”  with  the 
fallen  angel,  “  how  I  hate  his  beams.”  I  awake  from  deep 
as  to  languor  or  imprifonment,  and  have  no  employment 
for  the  firft  hour  but  to  confider  by  what  art  I  {hall  rid 
myfelf  of  the  fecond.  I  protraCl  the  breakfaft  as  long  as  I 
can,  becaufe  when  it  is  ended  I  have  no  call  for  my  atten- 
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tion,  till  I  can  with  feme  degree  of  decency  grow  impa¬ 
tient  for  my  dinner.  If  I  could  dine  all  my  life,  I  fhould 
be  happy  ;  I  eat  not  becaule  I  am  hungry,  but  becaufe  I 
am  idle  :  but,  alas  !  the  time  quickly  comes  when  I  can 
eat  no  longer  ;  and  fo  ill  does  my  con  dilution  fecond  my 
inclination,  that  I  cannot  bear  ftrong  liquors  :  feven  hours 
rnuft  then  be  endured  before  I  {hall  fup  ;  but  fupper  comes 
at  laft,  the  more  welcome  as  it  is  in  a  fhort  time  lucceeded 
by  deep. 

Such,  Mr.  Adventurer ,  is  the  happinefs,  the  hope  of 
which  deduced  me  from  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  a  mer¬ 
cantile  life.  I  fh all  be  told  by  thofe  who  read  my  narra¬ 
tive,  that  there  are  many  means  of  innocent  amufement, 
and  many  ichemes  of  ufeful  employment,  which  I  do  not 
appear  ever  to  have  known  ;  and  that  nature  and  art  have 
provided  pleafures,  by  which,  without  the  drudgery  of  fet¬ 
tled  bufineis,  the  atlive  may  be  engaged,  the  folitary  footh- 
ed,  and  the  focial  entertained. 

Thefe  arts,  Sir,  I  have  tried.  When  firft  I  took  poflef- 
fion  of  my  eftate,  in  conformity  to  the  tafle  of  my  neigh¬ 
bours,  I  bought  guns  and  nets,  filled  my  kennel  with  dogs 
and  my  liable  with  horfes ;  but  a  little  experience  fhewed 
me,  that  theie  mftruments  of  rural  felicity  would  afford  me 
few  gratifications.  I  never  fhot  but  to  mifs  the  mark,  and, 
to  confefs  the  truth,  was  afraid  of  the  fire  of  my  own  gun. 
I  could  difeover  no  mufic  in  the  cry  of  the  dogs,  nor  could 
diveft  myfelf  of  pity  for  the  animal  whofe  peaceful  and 
inoffenfive  life,  was  facrificed  to  our  fport.  1  was  not, 
indeed,  always  at  leifure  to  reflet!  upon  her  danger  ;  for 
my  horfe,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  chafe,  did  not  always 
regard  my  choice  either  of  fpeed  or  way,  but  leaped  hedges 
and  ditches  at  his  own  diferetion,  and  hurried  me  along 
with  the  dogs,  to  the  great  diverfion  of  my  brother  fportf- 
men.  His  eagernefs  of  purfuit  once  incited  him  to  fwim 
a  river  \  and  I  had  leifure  to  refolve  in  the  water,  that  I 
would  never  hazard  my  life  again  for  the  deftrutlion  of 
a  hare. 

I  then  ordered  books  to  be  procured,  and  by  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  vicar  had  in  a  few  weeks  a  clofet  elegantly  fur- 
nifhed.  You  will,  perhaps,  be  furprifed  when  I  {hall  tell 
you,  that  when  once  I  had  ranged  them  according  to  their 
iizes,  and  piled  them  up  in  regular  gradations,  I  had  re¬ 
ceived  all  the  plealure  which  they  could  give  me.  I  am 
not  able  to  excite  in  myfelf  any  curiofity  after  events  which 
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have  been  long  paffied,  and  in  which  I  can,  therefore,  have 
no  intereft  :  I  am  utterly  unconcerned  to  know  whether 
Tully  or  Demojlhenes  excelled  in  oratory,  whether  Hannibal 
loft  Italy  by  his  own  negligence  or  the  corruption  of  his 
countrymen.  I  have  no  ikill  in  controverfial  learning,  nor 
can  conceive  why  fo  many  volumes  ffiould  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  upon  queftions,  which  I  have  lived  fo  long  and  fo  hap¬ 
pily  without  underftanding.  I  once  refolved  to  go  through 
the  volumes  relating  to  the  office  of  juftice  of  the  peace, 
but  found  them  fo  crabbed  and  intricate,  that  in  lefs 
than  a  month  I  defifted  in  defpair,  and  refolved  to  fupply 
my  deficiencies  by  paying  a  competent  falary  to  a  fkilful 
clerk. 

I  am  naturally  inclined  to  hofpitality,  and  for  fome  time 
kept  up  a  conftant  intercourfe  of  vifits  with  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  gentlemen  :  but  though  they  are  eafily  brought  about 
me  by  better  wine  than  they  can  find  at  any  other  houfe,  I 
am  not  much  relieved  by  their  converfation  ;  they  have  no 
Ikill  in  commerce  or  the  ftocks,  and  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  hiftcry  of  families  or  the  faCtions  of  the  country  ;  fo 
that  when  the  firft  civilities  are  over,  they  ufually  talk  to 
one  another,  and  I  am  left  alone  in  the  midft  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Though  I  cannot  drink  myfelf,  I  am  obliged  to  en¬ 
courage  the  circulation  of  the  glafs ;  their  mirth  grows 
more  turbulent  and  obftreperous  ;  and  before  their  merri¬ 
ment  is  at  an  end,  I  am  fick  with  difguft,  and,  perhaps, 
reproached  with  my  fobriety,  or  by  fome  fly' infinuations 
infulted  as  a  cit. 

Such,  Mr.  Adventurer ,  is  the  life  to  which  I  am  con¬ 
demned  by  a  foolifh  endeavour  to  be  happy  by  imitation  ; 
fuch  is  the  happinefs  to  which  I  pleafed  myfelf  with  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  which  I  confidered  as  the  chief  end  of  my 
cares  and  my  labours.  I  toiled  year  after  year  with  cheer- 
fulnels,  in  expectation  of  the  happy  hour  in  which  I  might 
be  idle  ;  the  privilege  of  idlenefs  is  attained,  but  has  not 
brought  with  it  the  bleffing  of  tranquillity. 

I  am, 

Yours,  &c. 

Mercator. 


M  a 


Numb. 
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Numb.  107.  Tuesday,  November  13,  1 753- 

- - Sub  jttdice  lis  ejf.  Hor. 

And  of  their  vain  difputingt  find  no  end.  Francis. 

|T  has  been  fotnetimes  afked  by  thofe,  who  find  the  ap- 
*  pcarance  of  wifdom  more  eafily  attained  by  queftiorts 
than  folutions,  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  world  is 
divided  by  fuch  difference  of  opinion  j  and  why  men, 
equally  reafonable,  and  equally  lovers  of  truth,  do  not  al¬ 
ways  think  in  the  fame  manner  ? 

With  regard  to  fimple  propofitions,  where  the  terms  are 
underflood,  and  the  whole  fubjett  is  comprehended  at  once, 
there  is  fuch  an  uniformity  of  fentiment  among  all  human 
beings,  that,  for  many  ages,  a  very  numerous  fet  of  no¬ 
tions  were  fuppofed  to  be  innate,  or  neceffarily  co-cxiflent 
with  the  faculty  of  reafon  :  it  being  imagined,  that  univer- 
fal  agreement  could  proceed  only  from  the  invariable  dic¬ 
tates  of  the  univerfal  parent. 

In  queflions  diffufe  and  compounded,  this  fimilarity  of 
determination  is  no  longer  to  be  expe&ed.  At  our  firfl 
Tally  into  the  intellectual  world,  we  all  march  together 
along  one  ftraight  and  open  road  ;  but  as  we  proceed  further, 
and  wider  profpeCts  open  to  our  view,  every  eye  fixes  upon 
a  different  fcene  *,  we  divide  into  various  paths,  and,  as  we 
move  forward,  are  flill  at  a  greater  diftance  from  each 
other.  As  a  queftion  beccmes  more  complicated  and  in¬ 
volved,  and  extends  to  a  greater  number  of  relations,  dif- 
agreement  of  opinion  will  always  be  multiplied  ;  not  be- 
caufe  we  are  irrational,  but  becaufe  we  are  finite  beings, 
furnifhed  with  different  kinds  of  knowledge,  exerting  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  attention,  one  difcovering  confeauences 
which  efcape  another,  none  taking  in  the  whole  concatena¬ 
tion  of  caufes  and  effects,  and  mod  comprehending  but  a 
very  fmall  part,  each  comparing  what  he  obfcrves  with 
a  different  criterion,  and  each  referring  it  to  a  different 
purpofe. 

Where,  then,  is  the  wonder,  that  they  who  fee  only  a 
fmall  part  fhould  judge  erroneoufly  of  the  whole  ?  or  that 
they,  who  fee  different  and  diffimilar  parts,  fhould  judge 
differently  from  each  other  .* 


Whatever 
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Whatever  has  various  refpe&s,  muft  have  various  ap¬ 
pearances  of  good  and  evil,  beauty  or  deformity  ;  thus,  the 
gardener  tears  up  as  a  weed,  the  plant  which  the  phyfi- 
cian  gathers  as  a  medicine  ;  and,  “  a  general,”  fays  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby ,  “  will  look  with  pleafure  over  a  plain,  as  3 
“  fit  place  on  which  the  fate  of  empires  might  be  decided 
“  in  battle,  which  the  farmer  will  defpife  as  bleak  and 
“  barren,  neither  fruitful  of  pafturage,  aor  fit  for  til- 
**  lage.” 

Two  men  examining  the  fame  queftion  proceed  com¬ 
monly  like  the  phyfician  and  gardener  in  feleCting  herbs, 
or  the  farmer  and  hero  looking  on  the  plain ;  they  bring 
minds  impreffed  with  different  notions,  and  direCt  their  in¬ 
quiries  to  different  ends ;  they  form,  therefore,  contrary 
conclufions,  and  each  wonders  at  the  other’s  abfurdity. 

We  have  lefs  reafon  to  be  furprifed  or  offended  when 
we  find  others  differ  from  us  in  opinion,  becaufe  we  very 
often  differ  from  ourfelves.  How  often  we  alt*  our  minds, 
we  do  not  always  remark  ;  becaufe  the  change  is  fometimes 
made  imperceptibly  and  gradually,  and  the  laft  conviction 
effaces  all  memory  of  the  former :  yet  every  man,  accuf- 
tomed  from  time  to  time  to  take  a  furvey  of  his  own  no¬ 
tions,  will  by  a  flight  ietrofpeClion  be  able  to  difcover,  that 
his  mind  has  fuffered  many  revolutions ;  that  the  fame 
things  have  in  the  feveral  parts  of  his  life  been  condemned 
and  approved,  purfued  and  fhunned  :  and  that  on  many 
occafions,  even  when  his  practice  has  been  fteady,  his 
mind  has  been  wavering,  and  he  has  perfifted  in  a  fcheme 
of  a&ion,  rather  becaufe  he  feared  the  cenfure  of  incon- 
ftancy,  than  becaufe  he  was  always  pleafed  with  his  own 
choice. 

Of  the  different  faces  fhewn  by  the  fame  objects  as  they 
are  viewed  on  oppofite  fides,  and  of  the  different  inclina¬ 
tions  which  they  muft  conftantiy  raife  in  him  that  contem-. 
plates  them,  a  more  ftriking  example  cannot  eafily  be  found 
than  two  Greek  epigrammatifts  will  afford  us  in  their  ac¬ 
counts  of  human  life,  which  I  fhall  lay  before  the  reader 
in  Eng/Jb  profe. 

Pofidippus ,  a  comic  poet,  utters  this  complaint :  “Through 
“  which  of  the  paths  of  life  is  it  eligible  to  pafs  ?  In  pub- 
“  lie  affemblies  are  debates  and  troublefome  affairs  :  do- 
“  meftic  privacies  are  haunted  with  anxieties  ;  in  the 
4e  country  is  labour  •,  on  the  fea  is  terror  :  in  a  foreign  land, 

“  he  that  has  money  muft  live  in  fear,  he  that  wants  it 

«  muft 
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«  mull  pine  in  diftrefs  •,  are  you  married  ?  you  are  trou- 
«  bled  with  fufpicions  •,  are  you  fingle  ?  you  languifh  in 
i(  folitude  ;  children  occafion  toil,  and  a  childlefs  life  is  a 
«  ftate  of  deftitution  ;  the  time  of  youth  is  a  time  of  folly, 
and  grey  hairs  are  loaded  with  infirmity.  This  choice 
st  onlv,  therefore,  can  be  made,  either  never  to  receive 
*f  being,  or  immediately  to  lofe  it.” 

Such  and  fo  gloomy  is  the  profpedf,  which  Pojidippus  has 
laid  before  us.  But  we  are  not  to  acquiefce  too  haftily  in 
his  determination  againft  the  value  of  exiftence  :  for  Me- 
trodorus ,  a  philofopher  of  Athens ,  has  (hewn,  that  life  has 
pleafures  as  well  as  pains  ;  and  having  exhibited  the  pre- 
i'ent  ftate  of  man  in  brighter  colours,  draws,  with  equal 
appearance  of  reafon,  a  contrary  conclusion. 

“  You  may  pafs  well  through  any  of  the  paths  of  life. 
In  public  affemblies  are  honours  and  tranfacftions  of  wif- 
«  dom ;  in  domeftic  privacy  is  ftillnefs  and  quiet  ;  in  the 
“  country  are  the  beauties  of  nature  ;  on  the  fea  is  the 
“  hope  of  gain  ;  in  a  foreign  land,  he  that  is  rich  is  ho- 
«  noured,  he  that  is  poor  may  keep  his  poverty  fecret ; 
“  are  you  married  ?  you  have  a  cheerful  houfe  ;  are  you 
“  fingle  ?  you  are  unincumbered  ;  children  are  objects  of 
“  affedlion,  to  be  without  children  is  to  be  without  care  ; 
“  the  time  of  youth  is  the  time  of  vigour,  and  grey  hairs 
“  are  made  venerable  by  piety.  It  will,  therefore,  never 
ft  be  a  wife  man’s  choice,  either  not  to  obtain  exiftence.  or 
“  to  lofe  it ;  for  every  ftate  of  life  has  its  felicity.” 

In  thefe  epigrams  are  included  moft  of  the  queftions 
which  have  engaged  the  fpeculations  of  the  inquirers  after 
happinefs  ;  and  though  they  will  not  much  aflift  our  de¬ 
terminations,  they  may,  perhaps,  equally  promote  our 
quiet,  by  fhewing  that  no  abfolute  determination  ever  can 
be  formed. 

Whether  a  public  ftation,  or  private  life  be  definable,  has 
always  been  debated.  We  fee  here  both  the  allurements 
and  difcouragements  of  civil  employments :  on  one  fide 
there  is  trouble,  on  the  other  honour  :  the  management  of 
affairs  is  vexatious  and  difficult,  but  it  is  the  only  duty  iq 
which  wifdom  can  be  confpicuoufly  difplayed :  it  muft  then 
ftill  be  left  to  every  man  to  choofe  either  eafe  or  glory ; 
nor  can  any  general  precept  be  given,  fince  no  man  can  be 
happy  by  the  prefcription  of  another. 

Thus,  what  is  faid  of  children  by  Poftdippus,  “  that  they 
ft  are  occafions  of  fatigue,”  and  by  Met  r odor  us,  “  that 
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t(  they  are  objects  of  affeCtion,”  is  equally  certain  ;  but 
whether  they  will  give  molt  pain  or  pleafure,  mult  depend 
on  their  future  conduct  and  difpofitions,  on  many  caufes 
over  which  the  parent  can  have  little  influence  :  there  is, 
therefore,  room  for  all  the  caprices  of  imagination,  and 
defire  mult  be  proportioned  to  the  hope  or  fear  that  {hall 
happen  to  predominate. 

Such  is  the  uncertainty  in  which  we  are  always  likely 
to  remain  with  regard  to  queltions,  wherein  we  have  molt 
intereft,  and  which  every  day  affords  us  frefh  opportunity 
to  examine  :  we  may  examine,  indeed,  but  we  never  can 
decide,  becaufe  our  faculties  are  unequal  to  the  fubjeCt : 
we  fee  a  little,  and  form  an  opinion  ;  we  fee  more,  and 
change  it. 

This  inconftancy  and  unfteadinefs,  to  which  we  mult 
fo  often  find  ourfelves  liable,  ought  certainly  to  teach  us 
moderation  and  forbearance  towards  thofe  who  cannot  ac¬ 
commodate  themfelves  to  our  fentiments :  if  they  are  de¬ 
ceived,  we  have  no  right  to  attribute  their  miftake  to  ob- 
ftinacy  or  negligence,  becaufe  we  likewife  have  been  mif- 
taken  ;  we  may,  perhaps,  again  change  our  own  opinion  ;  and 
what  excufe  {hall  we  be  able  Jo  find  for  averfion  and  mar 
lignity  conceived  againft  him,  whom  we  {hall  then  find  to 
have  committed  no  fault,  and  who  offended  us  only  by  re- 
fufing  to  follow  us  into  error  ? 

It  may  likewife  contribute  to  foften  that  refentment  which 
pride  naturally  raifes  againft  oppofition,  if  we  confider, 
that  he  who  differs  from  us,  does  not  always  contradict  us  ; 
he  has  one  view  of  an  objeCt,  and  we  have  another  ;  each 
defcribes  what  he  fees  with  equal  fidelity,  and  each  regulates 
his  fteps  by  his  own  eyes  :  one  man,  with  Pofidippus ,  looks 
on  celibacy  as  a  ftate  of  gloomy  folitude,  without  a  partner 
in  joy  or  a  comforter  in  forrow  ;  the  other  confiders  it, 
with  Metrodort/s,  as  a  ftate  free  from  incumbrances,  in 
which  a  man  is  at  liberty  to  choofe  his  own  gratifica¬ 
tions,  to  remove  from  place  to  place  in  quell  of  plea¬ 
fure,  and  to  think  of  nothing  but  merriment  and  diversion  : 
full  of  thefe  notions  one  haltens  to  choofe  a  wife,  and  the 
other  laughs  at  his  raftinefs,  or  pities  his  ignorance  ;  yet  it 
is  poflible  that  each  is  right,  but  that  each  is  right  only  for 
himfelf. 

Life  is  not  the  o'bjeCt  of  fcience  :  we  fee  a  little,  very  lit¬ 
tle;  and  what  is  beyond  we  only  can  conjecture.  If  we 
inquire  of  thofe  who  have  gone  before  us,  we  receive  frnajl 
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fatisfaftion ;  fome  have  travelled  life  without  obfervation, 
and  fome  willingly  miflead  us.  The  only  thought,  there¬ 
fore,  on  which  we  can  repofe  with  comfort,  is  that  which 
prefen ts  to  us  the  care  of  Providence,  whofe  eye  takes  in 
the  whole  of  things,  and  under  whofe  direction  all  invo¬ 
luntary  errors  will  terminate  in  happinefs. 


Numb.  ieS.  Saturday,  November  17,  175^. 

Ncbis,  cum  ftmul  occidit  brevis  lux, 

Nox  eft perfetuc  una  dorrr.icnda.  Catullus. 

When  once  the  fhort-liv'd  mortal  dies, 

A  night  eternal  feals  his  eyes.  Addison. 

TT  may  have  been  obferved  by  every  reader,  that  there 
are  certain  topicks  which  never  are  exhaufted.  Of  fome 
Images  and  fentiments  the  mind  of  man  may  be  faid  to  be 
enamoured ;  it  meets  them,  however  often  they  occur, 
with  the  fame  ardour  which  a  lover  feels  at  the  fight 
of  his  miftrefs,  and  parts  from  them  with  the  fame  regret 
when  they  can  no  longer  be  enjoyed. 

Of  this  kind  are  many  deferiptions  which  the  poets  have 
tranferibed  from  each  other,  and  their  fuccelfors  will  pro¬ 
bably  copy  to  the  end  of  time  ;  which  will  continue  to  en¬ 
gage,  or,  as  the  French  term  it,  to  flatter  the  imagination, 
as  long  as  human  nature  fhall  remaih  the  fame. 

When  a  poet  mentions  the  fpring,  we  know  that  the  ze¬ 
phyrs  are  about  to  whifper,  that  the  groves  are  to  recover 
their  verdure,  the  linnets  to  warble  forth  their  notes  of 
love,  and  the  flocks  and  herds  to  frifk  over  vales  painted 
with  flowers :  yet,  who  is  there  fo  infenfible  pf  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature,  fo  little  delighted  with  the  renovation  of  the 
world,  as  not  to  feel  his  heart  bound  at  the  mention  of  the 
fpring  ? 

When  night  overfliadows  a  romantic  feene,  all  is  ftill- 
nefs,  filence,  and  quiet ;  the  poets  of  the  grove  ceafe  their 
melody,  the  moon  towers  over  the  world  in  gentle  majefty, 
men  forget  their  labours  and  their  cares,  and  every  paffion 
and  purfuit  13  for  a  while  fufpended.  All  this  we  know 
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already,  yet  we  hear  it  repeated  without  wearinefs  ;  be¬ 
caufe  fuch  is  generally  the  life  of  man,  that  he  is  pleafed 
to  think  on  the  time  when  he  (hall  paufe  from  a  fenfe  of 
his  condition.  f 

When  a  poetical  grove  invites  us  to  its  covert,  we  know 
that  we  {hall  find  what  we  have  already  feen,  a  limpid  brook 
murmuring  over  pebbles,  a  bank  diverfified  with  flowers,  a 
green  arch  that  excludes  the  fun,  and  a  natural  grot  (haded 
with  myrtles ;  yet  who  can  forbear  to  enter  the  pleafing 
gloom,  to  enjoy  coolnefs  and  privacy,  and  gratify  himfelf 
once  more  by  feenes  with  which  nature  has  formed  him  to 
be  delighted  ? 

Many  moral  fentiments  likewife  are  fo  adapted  to  our 
ftate,  that  we  find  approbation  whenever  they  folicit  it,  and 
are  feldom  read  without  exciting  a  gentle  emotion  in  the 
mind  :  fuch  is  the  comparifon  of  the  life  of  man  with  the 
duration  of  a  flower,  a  thought  which,  perhaps,  every  na¬ 
tion  has  heard  warbled  in  its  own  language,  from  the  in- 
fpired  poets  of  the  Hebrews  to  our  own  times  :  yet  this 
comparifon  mud  always  pleafe,  becaufe  every  heart  feels  its 
juftnefs,  and  every  hour  confirms  it  by  example. 

Such,  likewife,  is  the  precept  that  dire&s  us  to  ufe  the 
prefenthour,  and  refer  nothing  to  a  diftant  time,  which  we 
are  uncertain  whether  we  (hall  reach  :  this  every  moralifl: 
may  venture  to  inculcate,  becaufe  it  will  always  be  approv¬ 
ed,  and  becaufejt  is  always  forgotten. 

This  rule  is,  indeed,  every  day  enforced,  by  arguments 
more  powerful  than  the  diflertations  of  moralifts  :  we  fee 
men  pleafing  themfelves  with  future  happinefs,  fixing  a 
certain  hour  for  the  completion  of  their  wiihes,  and  perifh- 
ing  fome  at  a  greater  and  fome  at  a  lefs  diftance  from  the 
happy  time  ;  all  complaining  of  their  difappointments,  and 
lamenting  that  they  had  fufFered  the  years  which  Heaven 
allowed  them,  to  pafs  without  improvement,  and  deferred 
the  principal  purpofe  of  their  lives  to  the  time  when  life  it- 
felf  was  to  forfake  them. 

It  is  not  only  uncertain,  whether,  through  all  the  cafual- 
ties  and  dangers  which  befet  the  life  of  man,  we  fhnll  be 
able  to  reach  the  time  appointed  for  happinefs  or  wil'dom  ; 
but  it  is  likely,  that  whatever  now  hinders  us  from  doing 
that  which  our  reafon  and  confidence  declare  necefiary  to 
be  done,  will  equally  obftruH  us  in  times  to  come.  It  is 
eafy  for  the  imagination,  operating  on  things  not  yet  exift- 
ing,  to  pleafe  itfelf  with  feenes  of  unmingled  felicity,  or 
plan  out  courfes  of  uniform  virtue :  but  good  and  evil  are 
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in  real  life  infeparably  united  ;  habits  grow  ftronger  by  in¬ 
dulgence  ;  and  reafon  lofes  her  dignity,  in  proportion  as 
{he  has  oftener  yielded  to  temptation  :  “  he  that  cannot 
“  live  well  to-d^y,”  fays  Martial,  £t  will  be  lefs  qualified 
“  to  live  well  to-morrow.” 

Of  the  uncertainty  of  every  human  good,  every  human 
being  feems  to  be  convinced  ;  yet  this  uncertainty  is  volun¬ 
tarily  increafed  by  unnecefiary  delay,  whether  we  refpect 
external  caufes,  or  confider  the  nature  of  our  own  minds. 
He  that  now  feels  a  defire  to  do  right,  and  wifhes  to  regu¬ 
late  his  life  according  to  his  reafon,  is  not  fure  that,  at  any 
future  time  affignable,  he  fhall  be  able  to  rekindle  the  fame 
ardour  ;  he  that  has  now  an  opportunity  offered  him  of 
breaking  loofe  from  vice  and  folly,  cannot  know,  but  that 
he  fhall  hereafter  be  more  entangled,  and  ltruggle  for  free¬ 
dom  without  obtaining  it. 

We  are  fo  unwilling  to  believe  any  thing  to  our  own  dis¬ 
advantage,  that  we  will  always  imagine  the  perfpicacity  of 
our  judgment  and  the  Strength  of  our  relclution  more  like¬ 
ly  to  increafe  than  to  grow  lefs  by  time  \  and,  therefore, 
conclude,  that  the  will  to  purfue  laudable  purpofes,  will  be 
always  Seconded  by  the  power. 

But  however  we  may  be  deceived  in  calculating  the 
flrength  of  our  faculties,  we  cannot  doubt  the  uncertain¬ 
ty  of  that  life  in  which  they  muft  be  employed  :  we  fee 
every  day  the  unexpected  death  of  our  friends  and  our  ene¬ 
mies,  we  fee  new  graves  hourly  opened  for  men  older  and 
younger  than  curfelves,  for  the  cautious  and  the  carelefs, 
the  diffolute  and  the  temperate,  for  men  who  like  us  were 
providing  to  enjoy  or  improve  hours  now  irreverfibly  cut 
off  ;  we  fee  all  this,  and  yet,  inftead  of  living,  let  year  glide 
after  year  in  preparations  to  live. 

Men  are  fo  frequently  cut  off  in  the  midft  of  their  pro¬ 
jections,  that  fudden  death  caufes  little  emotion  in  them  that 
beheld  it,  unlefs  it  be  imprefTed  upon  the  attention  by  un¬ 
common  circumftances.  I,  like  every  other  man,  have 
outlived  multitudes,  have  Seen  ambition  fink  in  its  triumphs, 
and  beauty  perifn  in  its  bloom  ;  but  have  been  feldom  fo 
much  affected  as  by  the  fate  of  Euryalus ,  whom  1  lately 
loft  as  1  began  to  love  him. 

Euryalus  had  for  fome  time  flourifhed  in  a  lucrative  pro- 
feffion  ;  but  having  Suffered  his  imagination  to  be  fired  by 
an  unextinguifhable  curiofity,  he  grew  weary  of  the  fame 
dull  round  of  life,  refplved  to  harafs  himfelf  no  longer 
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with  the  drudgery  of  getting  money,  but  to  quit  his  bufi- 
ncfs  and  his  profit,  and  enjoy  for  a  few  years  the  pleafures 
of  travel.  His  friends  heard  him  proclaim  his  refolution 
without  fufpedfing  that  he  intended  to  purfue  it ;  but  he 
was  conftant  to  his  purpofe,  and  with  great  expedition 
clofed  his  accounts  and  fold  his  moveables,  paffed  a  few 
days  in  bidding  farewell  to  his  companions,  and  with  all  the 
eagernefs  of  romantic  chivalry  eroded  the  fea  in  fearch  of 
happinefs.  Whatever  place  was  renowned  in  ancient  or 
modern  hiftory,  whatever  region  art  or  nature  had  diftin- 
guillied,  he  determined  to  vifit  :  full  of  defign  and  hope  he 
landed  on  the  continent  •,  his  friends  expected  accounts 
from  him  of  the  new  feenes  that  opened  in  his  progrefs, 
but  were  informed  in  a  few- days  that  Euryalus  was  dead. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Euryalus.  He  is  entered  that  ftate, 
whence  none  ever  (hall  return  ;  and  can  now  only  benefit 
his  friends,  by  remaining  in  their  memories  a  permanent 
and  efficacious  inftance  of  the  blindnefs  of  defire,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  all  terreftrial  good.  But,  perhaps,  every 
man  has  like  me  loft  an  Euryalus ,  has  known  a  friend  die 
with  happinefs  in  his  grafp  ;  and  yet  every  man  continues  to 
think  himfelf  fecure  of  life,  and  defers  to  fome  future 
time  of  leil'ure  what  he  knows  it  will  be  fatal  to  have  finally 
omitted. 

It  is,  indeed,  with  this  as  with  other  frailties  inherent 
in  our  nature  ;  the  defire  of  deferring  to  another  time, 
what  cannot  be  done  without  endurance  of  fome  pain, 
or  forbearance  of  fome  pleafure,  will,  perhaps,  never  be 
totally  overcome  or  fupprefled  ;  there  will  always  be  fome- 
thing  that  we  (hall  with  to  have  finiftied,  and  be  neverthe- 
lefs  unwilling  to  begin  :  but  againft  this  unwillingnefs  it  is 
our  duty  to  ftruggle,  and  every  conqueft  over  our  paffions 
will  make  way  for  an  eafier  conqueft  ;  cuftom  is  equally 
forcible  to  bad  and  good  ;  nature  will  always  be  at  variance 
with  reafon,  but  will  rebel  more  feebly  as  fhe  is  oftener 
fubdued. 

The  common  negledf  of  the  prefent  hour  is  more  fhame- 
ful  and  criminal,  as  no  man  is  betrayed  to  it  by  error,  but 
admits  it  by  negligence.  Of  the  inftability  of  life,  the 
weakeft  underftanding  never  thinks  wrong,  though  the 
ftrongeft  often  omits  to  think  juftly  :  reafon  and  experi¬ 
ence  are  always  ready  to  inform  us  of  our  real  ftate  ;  but 
we  refufe  to  liften  to  their  fuggeftions,  becaufe  we  feel  our 
hearts  unwilling  to  obey  them  ;  but,  furely,  nothing  is  more 
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unworthy  of  a  reafonable  being,  than  to  fhut  his  eyes, 
when  he  fees  the  road  which  he  is  commanded  to  travel, 
that  he  may  deviate  with  fewer  reproaches  from  himfelf ; 
nor  could  any  motive  to  tendernefs,  except  the  confciouf- 
nefs  that  we  have  all  been  guilty  of  the  fame  fault,  difpofe 
us  to  pity  thafe  who  thus  confign  themfelves  to  voluntary 
ruin. 


Numb.  iii.  Tuesday,  November  27,  1753. 

- ”on  fecimts  ipfi. 

Fix  ea  nofir  a  voco.  Ovid. 

The  deeds  of  !ong-de&ended  anceftors 

Are  but  by  grace  of  imputation  ours.  Dryden. 

TH  £  evils  infeparably  annexed  to  the  prefent  condi¬ 
tion  of  man,  are  fo  numerous  and  afHidtive,  that  it 
has  been,  from  age  to  age,  the  talk  of  fome  to  bewail,  and 
of  others  to  folace  them  ;  and  he,  therefore,  will  be  in 
danger  of  feeing  a  common  enemy,  who  Shall  attempt  to 
depreciate  the  few  pleafures  and  felicities  which  nature  has 
allowed  us. 

Yet  I  will  confefs,  that  I  have  Sometimes  employed  my 
thoughts  in  examining  the  pretenfions  that  are  made  to 
happinefs,  by  the  fplendid  and  envied  condition  of  life; 
and  have  not  thought  the  hour  unprofitably  fpent,  when  I 
have  dete£ted  the  impofture  of  counterfeit  advantages,  and 
found  difquiet  lurking  under  falfe  appearances  of  gaiety 
and  greatnefs. 

It  is  alTerted  by  a  tragic  poet,  that  “  eft  mifer  nemo  nifi 
tc  comparatus,”  “  no  man  is  miferable,  but  as  he  is  corn¬ 
s'  pared  with  others  happier  than  himfelf:”  this  pofition 
is  not  Strictly  and  philofophically  true.  He  might  have 
faid,  with  rigorous  propriety,  that  no  man  is  happy  but  as 
he  is  compared  with  the  miferable ;  for  fuch  is  the  State  of 
this  world,  that  we  find  in  it  abfolute  mifery,  but  happi¬ 
nefs  only  comparative  ;  we  may  incur  as  much  pain  as  we 
can  polfibly  endure,  though  we  can  never  obtain  as  much 
happinefs  as  we  might  poSfibly  enjoy. 
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Yet  it  is  certain  likewife,  that  many  of  our  miferies  are 
merely  comparative  :  we  are  often  made  unhappy,  not  by 
the  prefence  of  any  real  evil,  but  by  the  abfence  of  fome 
fictitious  good  ;  of  fomeching  which  is  not  required  by 
any  real  want  of  nature,  which  has  not  in  itfelf  any  power 
of  gratification,  and  which  neither  reafon  nor  fancy  would 
have  prompted  us  to  with,  did  we  not  fee  it  in  the  poiTeffion 
of  others. 

For  a  mind  difeafed  with  vain  longings  after  unattain¬ 
able  advantages,  no  medicine  can  be  prefcribed,  but  an  im¬ 
partial  inquiry  into  the  real  worth  of  that  which  is  fo  ar¬ 
dently  defired.  It  is  well  known,  how  much  the  mind  as 
well  as  the  eye,  is  deceived  by  diftance ;  and,  perhaps,  it 
will  be  found,  that  of  many  imagined  bleflings  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  he  that  wants  or  poflefles  them  has  more 
reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  his  lot. 

The  dignity  of  high  birth  and  long  extraction,  no  man, 
to  whom  nature  has  denied  it,  can  confer  upon  himfelf  ■, 
and,  therefore,  it  deierves  to  be  confidered,  whether  the 
want  of  that  which  can  never  be  gained,  may  not  eafily  be 
endured.  It  is  true,  that  if  we  conGder  the  triumph  and 
delight  with  which  moll  of  thofe  recpunt  their  anceftors 
who  have  anceftors  to  recount,  and  the  artifices  by  which 
fome  who  have  rifen  to  unexpected  fortune  endeavour  to 
infert  themfelves  into  an  honourable  Item,  we  fhall  be  in¬ 
clined  to  fancy  that  wifdom  or  virtue  may  be  had  by  inhe¬ 
ritance,  or  that  all  the  excellencies  of  a  line  of  progenitors 
are  accumulated  on  their  del'cendant.  Reafon,  indeed,  will 
foon  inform  us,  that  our  eftimation  of  birth  is  arbitrary  and 
capricious,  and  that  dead  anceftors  can  have  no  influence 
but  upon  imagination :  let  it  then  be  examined,  whether 
one  dream  may  not  operate  in  the  place  of  another  •,  whe¬ 
ther  he  that  owes  nothing  to  forefathers,  may  not  receive 
equal  pTfeafure  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  owing  all  to  him- 
fclf ;  whether  he  may  not,  with  a  little  meditation,  find  it 
more  honourable  to  found  than  to  continue  a  family,  ancj, 
to  gain  dignity  than  tranfmit  it ;  whether,  if  he  receives 
no  dignity  from  the  virtues  of  his  family,  he  does  not  like¬ 
wife  efcape  the  danger  of  being  difgraced  by  their  crimes  ; 
and  whether  he  that  brings  a  new  name  into  the  world, 
has  not  the  convenience  of  playing  the  game  of  life  with¬ 
out  a  ftake,  and  opportunity  of  winning  much  though  he 
has  nothing  to  lofe. 


There 
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There  is  another  opinion  concerning  happinefs,  which 
approaches  much  more  nearly  to  univerfality,  but  which 
may,  perhaps,  with  equal  reafon  be  difputed.  The  pre- 
tenfions  to  ancellral  honours  many  of  the  fons  of  earth 
eafily  fee  to  be  ill-grounded  ;  but  all  agree  to  celebrate  the 
advantages  of  hereditary  riches,  and  to  coirfider  thofe  as 
the  minions  of  fortune,  who  are  wealthy  from  their  cradles, 
whofe  efhate  is  “  res  non  parta  labore  fed  relidta  “  the 
“  acquifition  of  another,  not  of  themfelves  and  whom  a 
father’s  induftry  has  difpenfed  from  a  laborious  attention  to 
arts  or  commerce,  and  left  at  liberty  to  difpofe  of  life  as 
fancy  fhall  diredl  them. 

ff  every  man  were  wife  and  virtuous,  capable  to  difcern 
the  bell  ufe  of  time,  and  refolute  to  pradlice  it ;  it  might 
be  granted,  I  think,  without  hefitation,  that  total  liberty 
would  be  a  blefhng  5  and  that  it  would  be  definable  to  be 
left  at  large  to  the  exercife  of  religious  and  focial  duties, 
without  the  interruption  of  importunate  avocations. 

Eut  fince  felicity  is  relative,  and  that  which  is  the  means 
of  happinefs  to  ore  man  may  be  to  another  the  caufe  of 
mifery,  we  are  to  confider,  what  ftate  is  beft  adapted  to 
human  nature  in  its  prefent  degeneracy  and  frailty.  And, 
furely,  to  far  the  greater  number  it  is  highly  expedient, 
that  they  fhould  by  forne  fettled  fcheme  of  duties  be  refcu- 
ed  from  the  tyranny  of  caprice,  that  they  fhould  be  driven 
on  by  neceffitv  through  the  paths  of  life  with  their  atten¬ 
tion  confined  to  a  ftated  tailc,  that  they  may  be  lefs  at  lei- 
fure  to  deviate  into  mifchief  at  the  call  of  folly. 

When  we  obferve  the  lives  of  thcfe  whom  an  ample  in¬ 
heritance  has  let  ioofe  to  their  own  diredlion,  what  do  we 
difcover  that  can  excite  our  envy  ?  Their  time  feems  not  to 
pafs  wfith  much  applaufe  from  others,  or  fatisfadlion  to 
themfelves  :  many  fquander  their  exuberance  of  fortune  in 
luxury  and  debauchery,  and  have  no  other  ufe  of  money 
than  to  inflame  their  paflions,  and  riot  in  a  wide  range  of 
licentioufnefs  ;  others,  lefs  criminal  indeed,  but,  furely, 
not  much  to  be  praifed,  lie  down  to  fleep,  and  rife  up  to 
trifle,  are  employed  every  morning  in  finding  expedients  to 
rid  themfelves  of  the  day,  chafe  pleafure  through  all  the 
places  of  public  refort,  fly  from  London  to  Bath ,  and  from 
Bath  to  London,  without  any  other  reafon  for  changing 
place,  but  that  they  go  in  quell  of  company  as  idle  and  as 
vagrant  as  themfelves,  always  endeavouring  to  raife  fome 
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new  defire  that  they  may  have  fomething  to  purfue,  to  re¬ 
kindle  fome  hope  which  they  know  will  be  difappointed, 
changing  one  amufement  for  another  which  a  few  months 
will  make  equally  infipid,  or  finking  into  languor  and  dif- 
eafe  for  want  of  fomething  to  aCtuate  their  bodies  or  ex¬ 
hilarate  their  minds. 

Whoever  has  frequented  thofe  places,  where  idlers  affem- 
ble  to  efcape  from  folitude,  knows  that  this  is  generally 
the  Hate  of  the  wealthy  ;  and  from  this  Hate  it  is  no  great 
hardfhip  to  be  debarred.  No  man  can  be  happy  in  total 
idienefs  :  he  that  ihould  be  condemned  to  lie  torpid  and 
motionlefs,  “  would  fly  for  recreation,”  fays  South,  “  to 
“  the  mines  and  the  gallies  and  it  is  well,  when  na¬ 
ture  or  fortune  find  employment  for  thofe,  who  would  not 
have  known  how  to  procure  it  for  themfelves. 

He,  whofe  mind  is  engaged  by  the  acquifition  or  im¬ 
provement  of  a  fortune,  not  only  efcapes  the  infipidity  of 
indifference,  and  the  tedioufnels  of  inactivity,  but  gains 
enjoyments  wholly  unknown  to  thofe,  who  live  lazily  on 
the  toil  of  others  ;  for  life  affords  no  higher  pleafure  than 
that  of  furmounting  difficulties,  palling  from  one  ftep  of 
fuccefs  to  another,  forming  new  wilhes,  and  feeing  them 
gratified.  He  that  labours  in  any  great  or  laudable  under¬ 
taking,  has  his  fatigues  firft  fupported  by  hope,  and  after¬ 
wards  rewarded  by  joy ;  he  is  always  moving  to  a  certain 
end,  and  when  he  has  attained  it,  an  end  more  diftant  in¬ 
vites  him  to  a  new  purfuit. 

It  does  not,  indeed,  always  happen,  that  diligence  is 
fortunate  ;  the  wifeft  fchemes  are  broken  by  unexpected 
accidents  ;  the  mod  conftant  perfeverance  fometimes  toils 
through  life  without  arecompence;  but  labour,  though  un- 
fuccefsful,  is  more  eligible  than  idienefs;  he  that  profe- 
cutes  a  lawful  purpofe  by  lawful  means,  aCts  always  with 
the  approbation  of  his  own  reafon  ;  he  is  animated  through 
the  courfe  of  his  endeavours  by  an  expectation  which, 
though  not  certain,  he  knows  to  be  juft  ;  and  is  at  laft  com¬ 
forted  in  his  difappointment,  by  the  confcioufnefs  that  he 
has  not  failed  by  his  own  fault. 

That  kind  of  life  is  mod  happy  which  affords  us  molt 
opportunities  of  gaining  our  own  efteem  ;  and  what  can 
any  man  infer  in  his  own  favour  from  a  condition  to  which, 
however  profperous,  he  contributed  nothing,  and  which 
the  vileft  and  weakeft  of  the  fpecies  would  have  obtained 
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by  the  fame  right,  had  he  happened  to  be  the  fon  of  the 
fame  father. 

To  ftrive  with  difficulties,  and  to  conquer  them,  is  the 
higheft  human  felicity  •,  the  next,  is  to  ftrive,  and  deferve 
to  conquer  :  but  he  whofe  life  has  paffied  without  a  conteft, 
and  who  can  boaft  neither  fuccefs  nor  merit,  can  furvey 
himfelf  only  as  a  ufelefs  filler  of  exiftence  ;  and  if  he  is 
content  with  his  own  character,  muft  owe  his  fatisfadhion 
to  infenfibility. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  fatirift  advifed  rightly,  when 
he  diredbed  us  to  refign  ourfelves  to  the  hands  of  Heaven, 
and  to  leave  to  fuperior  powers  the  determination  of  oar 
lot : 

Permittee  ipfis  expenderc  ATumlnibus ,  quid 

Conveniat  nobis,  rebufque  Jit  utile  nojlris  : 

Carior  ejl  illis  homo  quam  ftbi. 

Intruft  thy  fortune  to  the  pow’rs  above  : 

Leave  them  to  manage  for  thee,  and  to  grant 

What  their  unerring  wifdom  fees  thee  want. 

In  goodnefs  as  in  greatnefs  they  excel  : 

Ah  !  that  we  lov’d  ourfelves  but  half  fo  well. 

Dryden. 

What  ftate  of  life  admits  moft  happinefs,  is  uncertain  ; 
but  that  uncertainty  ought  to  reprefs  the  petulance  of  com- 
parifon,  and  filence  the  murmurs  of  difcontent. 


Numb.  115.  Tuesday,  December  n,  1753. 


Scribimtis  indocii  dodlique. 

All  dare  to  write,  who  can  or  cannot  read. 


Hor. 


THEY  who  have  attentively  confidered  the  hiflory 
of  mankind,  know  that  every  age  has  its  peculiar 
charadber.  At  one  time,  no  defire  is  felt  but  for  military 
honours ;  every  fummer  affords  battles  and  fieges,  and  the 
world  is  filled  with  ravage,  bloodfhed,  and  devaftation  :  this 
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fanguinary  fury  at  length  fubfides,  and  nations  are  divided 
into  factions,  by  controverfies  about  points  that  will  never 
be  decided.  Men  then  grow  weary  of  debate  and  alterca¬ 
tion,  and  apply  themfelves  to  the  arts  of  profit ;  trading 
companies  are  formed,  manufadlures  improved,  and  navi¬ 
gation  expended  ;  and  nothing  is  any  longer  thought  on, 
but  the  increafe  and  prefervation  of  property,  the  artifices 
of  getting  money,  and  the  pleafures  of  fpending  it. 

The  prefent  age,  if  we  confider  chiefly  the  ltate  of  our 
own  country,  may  be  fliled  with  great  propriety  The  age  of 
Authors ;  for,  perhaps,  there  never  was  a  time  in  which 
men  of  all  degrees  of  ability,  of  every  kind  of  education, 
of  every  profeffion  and  employment,  were  polling  with  ar¬ 
dour  fo  general  to  the  prefs.  The  province  of  writing  was 
formerly  left  to  thofe,  who  by  ftudy,  or  appearance  of 
ftudy,  were  fuppofed  to  have  gained  knowledge  unattain¬ 
able  by  the  bufy  part  of  mankind  ;  but  in  thefe  enlightened 
days,  every  man  is  qualified  to  inflru£l  every  other  man  ; 
and  he  that  beats  the  anvil,  or  guides  the  plough,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  fupplying  corporal  neceflities,  amufes  himfelf  in 
the  hours  of  leifure  with  providing  intelledlual  pleafures  for 
his  countrymen. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  of  this,  as  of  other  evils,  com¬ 
plaints  have  been  made  by  every  generation  :  but  though 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  true,  that  at  all  times  more  have  been 
willing  than  have  been  able  to  write,  yet  there  is  no  reafon 
for  believing  that  the  dogmatical  legions  of  the  prefent  race 
were  ever  equalled  in  number  by  any  former  period  ;  for 
fo  widely  is  fpread  the  itch  of  literary  praife,  that  almoft 
every  man  is  an  author,  either  in  a£l  or  in  purpofe  ;  has 
either  beftowed  his  favours  on  the  public,  or  withholds 
them,  that  they  may  be  more  feafonably  offered^  or  made 
more  worthy  of  acceptance. 

In  former  times,  the  pen,  like  the  fword,  was  confidered 
as  configned  by  nature  to  the  hands  of  men  •  the  ladies  con¬ 
tented  themfelves  with  private  virtues  and  domeftic  excel¬ 
lence  ;  and  a  female  writer,  like  a  female  warrior,  was 
confidered  as  a  kind  of  eccentric  being,  that  deviated,  how¬ 
ever  illuftrioufly,  from  her  due  fphere  of  motion,  and  was, 
therefore,  rather  to  be  gazed  at  with  wonder,  than  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  imitation.  But  as  the  times  pafl  are  faid  to 
have  been  a  nation  of  Amazons,  who  drew  the  bow  and 
wielded  the  battle-axe,  formed  encampments  and  wafted 
nations ;  the  revolution  of  years  has  now  produced  a  ge- 
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neration  of  Amazons  of  the  pen,  who  with  the  fpirit  of 
their  predeceiTors  have  fet  mafculine  tyranny  at  defiance, 
aliened  their  claim  to  the  regions  of  lcience,  and  feem  re- 
l’olved  to  cor.teft  the  ufurpations  of  virility. 

Some,  indeed,  there  are  of  both  fexes,  who  are  authors 
only  in  defire,  but  have  not  yet  attained  the  power  of  exe¬ 
cuting  their  intentions  ;  whoi'e  performances  have  not  ar¬ 
rived  at  bulk  fufncient  to  form  a  volume,  or  who  have  not 
the  confidence,  however  impatient  of  namelels  obfcurity, 
to  folicit  openly  the  afliftance  of  the  printer.  Among  thefe 
are  the  innumerable  correfpondents  of  public  papers,  who 
are  always  offering  afliftance  which  no  man  will  receive, 
and  fuggefting  hints  that  are  never  taken,  and  who  com¬ 
plain  loudly  of  the  perverfenefs  and  arrogance  of  authors, 
lament  their  infenfibilitv  of  their  own  intereft,  and  fill  the 
coffee-houfes  with  dark  ftories  of  performances  by  eminent 
hands,  which  have  been  offered  and  rejected. 

To  what  caufe  this  univerfal  eagernefs  of  writing  can  be 
properly  afcribed,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  difcover.  It 
is  faid,  that  every  art  is  propagated  in  proportion  to  the 
rewards  conferred  upon  it ;  a  pofition  from  which  a  ftran- 
ger  would  naturally  infer,  that  literature  was  now  bleffed 
with  patronage  far  tranfcending  the  candour  or  munificence 
of  the  Auguftine  age,  that  the  road  to  greatnefs  was  open 
to  none  but  authors,  and  that  by  -writing  alone  riches  and 
honour  were  to  be  obtained. 

But  fince  it  is  true,  that  writers,  like  other  competitors, 
are  very  little  difpofed  to  favour  one  another,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected,  that  at  a  time,  when  every  man  writes,  any 
man  will  patronize  ■,  and,  accordingly,  there  is  not  one 
that  I  can  recollect  at  preient  who  profeffes  the  leaft  regard 
for  the  votaries  of  icience,  invites  the  addreffes  of  learned 
men,  or  feems  to  hope  for  reputation  from  any  pen  but  his 
own. 

The  caufe,  therefore,  of  this  epidemical  confpiracv  for 
the  ccftruction  of  paper,  muft  remain  a  fecret :  nor  can  I 
difcover,  whether  we  owe  it  to  the  influences  of  the  con- 
ftellations,  or  the  intemperature  of  feafons :  whether  the 
long  continuance  of  the  wind  at  any  fingle  point,  or  in¬ 
toxicating  vapours  exhaled  from  the  earth,  have  turned 
our  nobles  and  our  pealants,  our  foldiers  and  traders, 
our  men  and  women,  all  into  wits,  philofophers,  and 
writers. 

It  is,  indeed,  of  more  importance  to  fearch  out  the  cure 
than  the  caufe  of  this  intellecluai  malady ;  and  he  would 
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deferve  well  of  his  country,  who,  inftead  of  amufing  him- 
felf  with  conjectural  fpeculations,  fhould  find  means  of 
perfuading  the  peer  to  infpect  his  fteward’s  accounts,  or 
repair  the  rural  manfion  of  his  anceftors,  who  could  re¬ 
place  the  tradefman  behind  his  counter,  and  fend  back  the 
farmer  to  the  mattock  and  the  flail. 

General  irregularities  are  known  in  time  to  remedy  them- 
felves.  By  the  conftitution  of  ancient  Egypt,  the  prieft- 
hood  was  continually  increafing,  till  at  length  there  was 
no  people  befide  themfelves ;  the  eftablifhment  was  then 
difl'olved,  and  the  number  of  priefts  was  reduced  and  li¬ 
mited.  Thus  among  us,  writers  will,  perhaps,  be  multi¬ 
plied,  till  no  readers  will  be  found,  and  then  the  ambition 
of  writing  mud  neceflarily  ceafe. 

But  as  it  will  be  long  before  the  cure  is  thus  gradually 
effected,  and  the  evil  fhould  be  flopped,  if  it  be  poflible, 
before  it  rifes  to  fo  great  a  height,  I  could  wifh  that  both 
Sexes  would  fix  their  thoughts  upon  fome  falutary  con- 
fiderations,  which  might  reprefs  their  ardour  for  that 
reputation  which  not  one  of  many  thoufands  is  fated  to 
obtain. 

Let  it  be  deeply  imprefied  and  frequently  recollected, 
that  he  who  has  not  obtained  the  proper  qualifications  of 
an  author,  can  have  no  excufe  for  the  arrogance  of  writ- 
ing,  but  the  power  of  imparting  to  mankind  fomething  ne- 
ceflary  to  be  known.  A  man  uneducated  or  unlettered 
may  fometimes  ftart  a  ufeful  thought,  or  make  a  lucky  dis¬ 
covery ,  or  obtain  by  chance  fome  Secret  of  nature,  or  fome 
intelligence  of  facts,  of  which  the  moft  enlightened  mind 
may  be  ignorant,  and  which  it  is  better  to  reveal,  though 
by  a  rude  and  unlkilful  communication,  than  to  lofe  for 
ever  by  fupprefling  ic. 

But  few  will  be  juftified  by  this  plea  ;  for  of  the  innumer¬ 
able  books  and  pamphleSs  that  have  overflowed  the  nation, 
fcarce  one  has  made  any  addition  to  real  knowledge,  or  con¬ 
tained  more  than  a  tranfpofition  of  common  Sentiments  and 
a  repetition  of  common  phrafes. 

It  will  be  naturally  inquired,  when  the  man  who  feels 
an  inclination  to  write,  may  venture  to  Suppofe  himfelf 
properly  qualified ;  and,  Since  every  man  is  inclined  to 
think  well  of  his  own  intelledb,  by  what  teft  he  may  try 
his  abilities,  without  hazarding  the  contempt  or  refentment 
of  the  public. 
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The  firft  qualification  of  a  writer,  is  a  perfedl  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fubjedl  which  he  undertakes  to  treat ;  fmce 
lye  cannot  teach  what  we  do  not  know,  nor  can  properly 
undertake  to  inftrudt  others  while  we  are  ourfelves  in  want 
of  inftrudlion.  The  next  requifite  is,  that  he  be  mailer 
of  the  language  in  which  he  delivers  his  fentiments  ;  if  he 
treats  of  fcience  and  demonftration,  that  he  has  attained  a 
ftyle  clear,  pure,  nervous  and  expreffive  ;  if  his  topicks 
be  probable  and  perfuafory,  that  he  be  able  to  recommend 
them  by  the  fuperaddition  of  elegance  and  imagery,  to  dis¬ 
play  the  colours  of  varied  didtion,  and  pour  forth  the  mu- 
lick  of  modulated  periods. 

If  it  Ue  again  inquired,  upon  what  principles  any  man 
fhall  conclude  that  he  wants  thefe  powers,  it  may  be  rea¬ 
dily  anfwered,  that  no  end  is  attained  but  by  the  proper 
means;  he  only  can  rationally  prefume  that  he  underftands 
a  fubjetl,  who  has  read  and  compared  the  writers  that  have 
hitherto  difculfed  it,  familiarized  their  arguments  to  him- 
felf  by  long  meditation,  confulted  the  foundations  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fyftems,  and  feparated  truth  from  error  by  a  rigo¬ 
rous  examination. 

In  like  manner,  he  only  has  a  right  to  fuppofe  that  he 
can  exprefs  his  thoughts,  whatever  they  are,  with  perfpi- 
cuity  or  elegance,  who  has  carefully  perufed  the  bed  au¬ 
thors,  accurately  noted  their  diverfities  of  ftyle,  diligently 
feledled  the  belt  modes  of  didlion,  and  familiarized  them 
by  long  habits  of  attentive  pradlice. 

No  man  is  a  rhetorician  or  philofopher,  by  chance.  He 
who  knows  that  he  undertakes  to  write  on  queftions  which 
he  has  never  {tudied,  may  without  hefitation  determine, 
that  he  is  about  to  wafte  his  own  time  and  that  of  his 
reader,  and  expofe  himfelf  to  the  derifion  of  thofe  whom 
he  afpires  to  inftrudl  ;  he  that  without  forming  his  ftyle 
by  the  ftudy  of  the  belt  models,  haftens  to  obtrude  his 
compofitions  on  the  publick,  may  be  certain,  that  what¬ 
ever  hope  or  flattery  may  fuggeft,  he  fhall  fhock  the  learn¬ 
ed  ear  with  barbarifms,  and  contribute,  wherever  his  work 
fhall  be  received,  to  the  depravation  of  tafte  and  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  language. 
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Numb.  119.  Tuesday,  December  25,  175  j- 

Latins  regnes,  avidum  domando 
Spit  itum,  qu'mi  ft  Lybiam  retnolis 

Gadibus  j  ungas,  et  uterque  Pcenus  <.  ■ 

Seruiat  uni .  HoR. 

By  virtue’s  precepts  to  controul 
The  thirfty  cravings  of  the  foul, 

Is  over  wider  realms  to  reign 
Unenvied  monarch,  than  if  Spain 
You  could  to  diftant  Lybia  join, 

And  both  the  Carthagts  weie  thine.  Francis. 

WHEN  Socrates  was  afked,  “  which  of  mortal  men 
“  was  to  be  accounted  neareft  to  the  gods  in  hap- 
“  piuefs  ?”  he  anfwered,  “  that  man,  who  is  in  want  of 
“  the  feweft.  things.” 

In  this  anfwer,  Socrates  left  it  to  be  guefied  by  his  au¬ 
ditors,  whether,  by  the  exemption  from  want  which  was 
to  conllitute  happinefs,  he  meant  amplitude  of  poff'elhons 
or  contradtion  of  defire.  And,  indeed,  there  is  fo  little 
difference  between  them,  that  Alexander  the  Great  con- 
fefi'ed  the  inhabitant  of  a  tub  the  next  man  to  the  mafter 
of  the  world ;  and  left  a  declaration  to  future  ages,  that  if 
he  was  not  Alexander  he  fhould  wifh  to  be  Diogenes. 

Thefe  two  ftates,  however,  though  they  refemble  each 
other  in  their  confequence,  differ  widely  with  refpebt  to 
the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  attained.  To  make 
great  acquifitions  can  happen  to  very  few ;  and  in  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  human  affairs,  to  many  it  will  be  incident  to 
labour  without  reward,  and  to  lofe  what  they  already  pof- 
fefs  by  endeavours  to  make  it  more  ;  fome  will  always  want 
abilities,  and  others  opportunities  to  accumulate  wealth. 
It  is  therefore  happy,  that  nature  has  allowed  us  a  more 
certain  and  eafy  road  to  plenty  ;  every  man  may  grow  rich 
by  contradling  his  wifhes,  and  by  quiet  acquiefcence  in 
what  has  been  given  him  fupply  the  abience  of  more. 

Yetfo  far  is  almoft  every  man  from  emulating  the  happi¬ 
nefs  of  the  gods,  by  any  other  means  than  grafping  at  their 
power;  that  it  fsems  to  be  the  great  bufmefs  of  life  to 
create  wants  as  fait  as  they  are  fatisfied.  It  has  been  long 
obferved  by  moralifts,  that  every  man  fquanders  or  lofes  a 
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great  part  of  that  life,  of  which  every  man  knows  and  de¬ 
plores  the  fhortnefs :  and  it  may  be  remarked  with  equal 
juflnefs,  that  though  every  man  laments  his  own  infuffi- 
ciency  to  his  happinefs,  arid  knows  himfelf  a  neceffitous 
and  precarious  being,  inceffantly  foliciting  tne  afliftance  of 
others,  and  feeling  wants  which  his  own  art  or  ftrength 
cannot  fupplv  ;  yet  there  is  no  man,  who  does  not,  by  the 
fuperaddition  of  unnatural  cares,  render  himfelf  (till  more 
dependent ;  who  does  not  create  an  artificial  poverty,  and 
fuffer  himfelf  to  feel  pain  for  the  want  of  that,  of  which, 
when  it  is  gained,  he  can  have  no  enjoyment. 

It  muff,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that  as  we  lofe  part  of  our 
time  becaufe  it  fteals  away  filent  and  invifible,  and  many 
an  hour  is  pafled  before  we  recollecft  that  it  is  palling ;  lo 
unnatural  deGres  infinuate  themfelves  unobferved  into  the 
mind,  and  we  do  not  perceive  that  they  are  gaining  upon 
us,  till  the  pain  which  they  give  us  awakens  us  to  notice. 
No  man  is  lufficiently  vigilant  to  take  account  of  every  mi¬ 
nute  of  his  life,  or  to  watch  every  motion  of  his  heart. 
Much  °f  our  time  likewife  is  facrificed  to  cuftom  ;  we  tri¬ 
fle,  becaufe  we  fee  others  trifle  :  in  the  fame  manner  we 
catch  from  example  the  contagion  of  delire ;  we  fee  all 
about  us  bulled  in  purfuit  of  imaginary  good,  and  begin 
to  buftle  in  the  fame  chace,  left  greater  aftivity  fhould  tri¬ 
umph  over  us. 

It  is  true,  that  to  man,  as  a  member  of  fociety,  many 
things  become  necelfary,  which,  perhaps,  in  a  ftate  of 
nature  are  fuperfluous ;  and  that  many  things,  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necelfary,  are  yet  fo  ufeful  and  convenient,  that  tney 
cannot  eafily  be  jfpared.  I  will  make  yet  a  more  ample  and 
liberal  conceffion.  In  opulent  ftates  and  regular  govern¬ 
ments,  the  temptations  to  wealth  and  rank,  and  to  the  dif- 
tincHons  that  follow  them,  are  fuch  as  no  force  of  under- 
Itanding  finds  it  cafy  to  relift. 

If,  therefore,  I  faw  the  quiet  of  life  difturbed  only  by 
endeavours  after  wealth  and  honour  •,  by  folicitude,  which 
the  world,  whether  juftly  or  not,  confidered  as  important  ; 
I  fhould  fcarcely  have  had  courage  to  inculcate  any  pre¬ 
cepts  of  moderation  and  forbearance.  He  that  is  en¬ 
caged  in  a  purfuit,  in  which  aft  mankind  profefs  to  .be  his 
rivals,  is  fupported  by  the  authority  of  ail  mankind  in  the 
proiecutxon  of  his  delign,  and  will,  therefore,  fcarcely  flop 
to  hear  the  lech  res  of  a  folitary  philofopher.  Nor  am  I 
certain,  that  the  accumulation  of  honeft  gain  ought  to  be 
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hindered,  or  the  ambition  of  juft  honours  always  to  be  re- 
prefled.  Whatever  can  enable  the  pofleflor  to  confer  any 
benefit  upon  others,  may  be  defired  upon  virtuous  princi¬ 
ples;  and  we  ought  not  too  rafhly  to  accuie  any  man  of 
intending  to  confine  the  influence  of  his  acquifitions  to 
himfelf. 

But  if  we  look  round  upon  mankind,  whom  fhall  we 
find  among  thofe  that  fortune  permits  to  form  their  own 
manners,  that  is  not  tormenting  himfelf  with  a  wifh  for 
fomething,  of  which  all  the  pleafure  and  all  the  benefit  will 
ceafe  at  the  moment  of  attainment  ?  One  man  is  beggaring 
his  pofterity  to  build  a  houfe,  which  when  finifhed  he  never 
will  inhabit;  another  is  levelling  mountains  to  open  a  prof- 
pedf,  which,  when  he  has  once  enjoyed  it,  he  can  enjoy 
no  more;  another  is  painting  cielings,  carving  wainfcot, 
and  filling  his  apartments  with  coftly  furniture,  only  that 
fome  neighbouring  houfe  may  not  be  richer  or  finer  than 
his  own. 

That  fplendor  and  elegance  are  not  defirable,  I  am  not 
fo  abftrafited  from  life  as  to  inculcate ;  but  if  we  inquire 
clofely  into  the  reafon  for  which  they  are  efteemed,  we 
ftiall  find  them  valued  principally  as  evidence  of  wealth. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  fhew  greater  depravity  of  under- 
ftanding,  than  to  delight  in  the  {hew  when  the  reality  is 
wanting ;  or  voluntarily  to  become  poor,  that  ftrangers 
may  for  a  time  imagine  us  to  be  rich. 

But  there  are  yet  minuter  obje&s  and  more  trifling  anxi¬ 
eties.  Men  may  be  found,  who  are  kept  from  fleep  by 
the  want  of  a  fhcll  particularly  variegated  !  who  are  waft¬ 
ing  their  lives,  in  ftratagems  to  obtain  a  book  in  a  language 
which  they  do  not  underftand ;  who  pine  with  envy  at  the 
flowers  of  another  man’s  parterre  ;  who  hover  like  vul¬ 
tures  round  the  owner  of  a  foffil,  in  hopes  to  plunder  his 
cabinet  at  his  death ;  and  who  would  not  much  regret  to 
fee  a  ftreet  in  flames,  if  a  box  of  medals  might  be  fcattered 
in  the  tumult. 

He  that  imagines  me  to  fpeak  of  thefe  fages  in  terms 
exaggerated  and  hyperbolical,  has  converfed  but  little  with 
the  race  of  the  virtuofos.  A  flight  acquaintance  with  their 
ftudies,  and  a  few  vifits  to  their  afiemblies,  would  inform 
him,  that  nothing  is  fo  worthlefs,  but  that  prejudice  and 
caprice  can  give  it  value  ;  nor  any  thing  of  fo  little  ufe, 
but  that  by  indulging  an  idle  competition  or  unreafonable 
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pride,  a  man  may  make  it  to  himfelf  one  of  the  necefla- 
ries  of  life. 

Defires  like  thefe,  I  may  furely,  without  incurring  the 
cenfure  of  morcfenefs,  advife  every  man  to  repel  when 
they  invade  his  mind  or  if  he  admits  them,  never  to  allow 
them  any  greater  influence,  than  is  neceirary  to  give  petty 
employments  the  power  of  pleafing,  and  diverfify  the  day 
with  flight  amufements. 

An  ardent  wifh,  whatever  be  its  objedt,  will  always  be 
able  to  interrupt  tranquillity.  What  we  believe  ourfelves 
to  want,  torments  us  not  in  proportion  to  its  real  value, 
but  according  to  the  eltimation  by  which  we  have  rated  it 
in  our  own  minds :  in  fome  difeafes,  the  patient  has  been 
obferved  to  long  for  food,  which  fcarce  any  extremity  of 
hunger  would  in  health  have  compelled  him  to  fwallow  ; 
but  while  his  organs  were  thus  depraved  the  craving  was 
irrefiflible,  nor  could  any  reft  be  obtained  till  it  was  ap- 
peafed  by  compliance.  Of  the  fame  nature  are  the  irre¬ 
gular  appetites  of  the  mind ;  though  they  are  often  excit¬ 
ed  by  trifles,  they  are  equally  difquieting  with  real  wants  : 
the  Roman ,  who  wept  at  the  death  of  his  lamprey,  felt 
the  fame  degree  of  forrow  that  extorts  tears  on  other  oc- 
cafions. 

Inordinate  defires,  of  whatever  kind,  ought  to  be  re- 
prefl'ed  upon  yet  a  higher  confideration  ;  they  mull  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  enemies  not  only  to  happinefs  but  to  virtue. 
There  are  men  among  thofe  commonly  reckoned  the  learn¬ 
ed  and  the  wife,  who  fpare  no  ftratagems  to  remove  a 
competitor  at  an  audition,  who  will  link  the  price  of  a  ra¬ 
rity  at  the  expence  of  truth,  and  whom  it  is  not  fafe  to 
truft  alone  in  a  library  or  cabinet.  Tliefe  are  faults,  which 
the  fraternity  feem  to  look  upon  as  jocular  mifehiefs,  or  to 
think  excufed  by  the  violence  of  the  temptation :  but  I 
fhall  always  fear  that  he,  who  accultoms  himfelf  to  fraud 
in  little  things,  wants  only  opportunity  to  pradlife  it  in 
greater  ;  “  he  that  has  hardened  himfelfby  killing  a  fheep,” 
fays  Pythagoras ,  “  will  with  lefs  reluctance  fired  the  blood 
“  of  a  man.” 

To  prize  every  thing  according  to  its  rai/ufe  ought  to  be 
the  aim  of  a  rational  being.  There  are  few  things  which 
can  much  conduce  to  happinefs,  and,  therefore,  few  things 
to  be  ardently  defired.  He  that  looks  upon  the  bufinefs 
and  buftle  of  the  world,  with  the  philofophy  with  which 
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Socrates  furveyed  the  fair  at  Athens ,  will  turn  away  at  laft 
with  his  exclamation,  “  How  many  things  are  here  which 
“  I  do  not  want !” 


d. -  ■■■  . .  ■ 


Numb.  120.  Saturday,  December  29,  1753. 

- - Ultima  Jemper 

Exfedianda  dies  bomini,  dicique  beatus 

Ante  obitum  nemo  jup  re  masque funera  debet.  Ovid  . 

But  no  frail  man,  however  great  or  high. 

Can  be  concluded  bieft  before  he  die.  Addison. 

Teie  numerous  miferies  of  human  life  have  extorted 
in  all  ages  an  univerfal  complaint.  The  wifeft  of 
men  terminated  all  his  experiments  in  fearch  of  happinefs, 
by  the  mournful  confeffion,  that  <c  all  is  vanity  and  the 
ancient  patriarchs  lamented,  that  “  the  davs  of  their  pil- 
“  grimage  were  few  and  evil.” 

There  is,  indeed,  no  topick  on  which  it  is  more  fuper- 
fluous  to  accumulate  authorities,  nor  any  aflertion  of 
which  our  own  eyes  will  more  eafily  difcover,  or  our  fen- 
fations  more  frequently  imprefs  the  truth,  than,  that  mi- 
fery  is  the  lot  of  man,  that  our  prefent  ftate  is  a  ftate  of 
danger  and  infelicity. 

When  we  take  the  moft  diftant  profpe£l  of  life,  what 
does  it  prefent  us  but  a  chaos  of  unhappinefs,  a  confufed 
and  tumultuous  fcene  of  labour  and  conteft,  difappoint- 
ment  and  defeat?  If  we  view  pall  ages  in  the  reflexion  of 
hiftory,  what  do  they  offer  to  our  meditation  but  crimes 
and  calamities  ?  One  year  is  diftinguifhed  by  a  famine,  ano¬ 
ther  by  an  earthquake  ;  kingdoms  are  made  defolate,  fome- 
times  by  wars,  and  fometimes  by  peftilence  •,  the  peace  of 
the  world  is  interrupted  at  one  time  by  the  caprices  of  a 
tyrant,  at  another  by  the  rage  of  a  conqueror.  The  me¬ 
mory  is  ftored  only  with  viciffitudes  of  evil  •,  and  the  hap¬ 
pinefs,  fuch  as  it  is,  of  one  part  of  mankind,  is  found  to 
arife  commonly  from  fanguinary  fuccefs,  from  vi&ories 
which  confer  upon  them  the  power,  not  fo  much  of  im¬ 
proving 
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proving  life  bv  any  new  enjoyment,  as  of  inflicting  mi- 
lerr  on  others,  and  gratifying  their  own  pride  by  compa¬ 
rative  grearnels. 

But  bv  him  that  examines  life  with  a  more  dole  atten¬ 
tion,  the  happinefs  of  the  world  will  be  found  ftill  lets 
than  it  appears.  In  fome  intervals  of  public  profperity, 
or  to  ufe  terms  more  proper,  in  fome  intermiffions  of  ca¬ 
tamite,  a  general  diffufion  of  happinefs  may  feem  to  over- 
fpread  a  people ;  all  is  triumph  and  exultation,  jollity  and 
plenty;  there  are  no  public  fears  and  dangers,  and  “  no 

complainings  in  the  ftreers.”  But  the  condition  of  in¬ 
dividuals  is  very  little  mended  bv  this  general  calm  :  pain 
and  malice  and  difconrent  thill  continue  their  havock  ;  the 
dent  depredation  goes  inceffantlv  forward  ;  and  the  grave 
continues  to  he  filled  bv  the  victims  of  forrow. 

Ke  that  enters  a  gav  affembh  ,  beholds  the  cneerfulnefs 
difplaved  in  every  countenance,  and  finds  all  fitting  vacant 
and  difengaged,  with  no  other  attention  than  to  give  or 
to  receive  pieaiure  would  naturally  imagine,  that  he  had 
reached  at  laft  the  metropolis  of  felicity,  the  place  facred 
to  gladnefs  of  heart,  from  whence  all  fear  and  anxiety 
were  irrevertibiv  excluded.  Such,  indeed,  we  may  often 
find  to  be  the  opinion  of  thofe,  who  from  a  lower  Ration 
look  up  to  the  pomp  and  gaier\  which  thev  cannot  reach  : 
but  who  is  there  of  thofe  who  frecuent  thefe  luxurious  af- 
femblies,  that  will  not  confei*  Ids  own  uneafinefs,  or  can¬ 
not  recount  the  vexation;  and  diftreiTes  that  prev  upon  the 
lives  cf  his  gay  companions  : 

The  world,  in  its  bell  Rate,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
larger  auemblv  of  beings,  combining  to  counterfeit  happi¬ 
nefs  which  they  do  not  feel,  employing  even’  art  and  con¬ 
trivance  to  embelliih  life,  and  to  hide  their  real  condition 
from  the  eyes  of  one  another. 

The  fpecies  cf  happinefs  molt  obvious  to  the  obferva- 
tion  of  others,  is  that  which  depends  upon  the  goods  of 
fortune ;  vet  even  this  is  often  fictitious.  There  is  in  the 
world  mere  poverty  than  is  generally  imagined  ;  not  only 
becaufe  many  whole  poneifions  are  large  have  defires  Hill 
larger,  and  many  meafure  their  wants  by  the  gratifications 
which  others  enjoy  ;  bur  great  numbers  are  preffed  by  real 
neceStits  which  it  is  their  chief  ambition  to  conceal,  and 
are  forced  to  purchafe  the  appearance  of  competence  ami 
cheerfulnefs  at  the  expence  of  many  comforts  and  conveni- 
encies  of  life. 
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Many,  however,  are  confeffedly  rich,  and  many  more 
are  {Efficiently  removed  from  all  danger  of  real  poverty  : 
but  it  has  been  long  ago  remarked,  that  money  cannot  pur- 
chafe  quiet ;  the  higheft  of  mankind  can  promife  rhem- 
felves  no  exemption  from  that  difcord  or  fufpidon,  by 
which  the  fweetnefs  of  domeftic  retirement  is  deftroyed  ; 
and  mud  always  be  even  more  expofed,  in  the  fame  degree 
as  they  are  elevated  above  others,  to  the  treachery  of  de¬ 
pendants,  the  calumny  of  defamers,  and  the  violence  of  op¬ 
ponents. 

Afflidtion  is  infeparable  from  our  prefent  date ;  it  ad¬ 
heres  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  world,  in  different  pro¬ 
portions  indeed,  but  with  an  allotment  which  feems  very 
little  regulated  by  our  own  condudt.  It  has  been  the  boalt 
of  fome  fwelling  moralifts,  that  every  man’s  fortune  was  in 
his  own  power,  that  prudence  fupplied  the  place  of  all  other 
divinities,  and  that  happinefs  is  the  unfailing  confequence 
of  virtue.  But,  furely,  the  quiver  of  Omnipotence  is 
ftored  with  arrows,  againfl  which  the  Ihield  of  human  vir¬ 
tue,  however  adamantine  it  has  been  boafted,  is  held  up 
in  vain  :  we  do  not  always  fuffer  by  our  crimes  ;  we  arc 
not  always  protected  by  our  innocence. 

A  good  man  is  by  no  means  exempt  from  the  danger  of 
differing  by  the  crimes  of  others  ;  even  his  goodnefs  may 
raife  him  enemies  of  implacable  malice  and  reftlefs  perfe- 
verance  :  the  good  man  has  never  been  warranted  by  Hea¬ 
ven  from  the  treachery  of  friends,  the  difobedience  of  chil¬ 
dren,  or  the  difhonefly  of  a  wife  ;  he  may  fee  his  cares 
made  ufelefs  by  profufion,  his  inltrudtions  defeated  by  per- 
verfenefs,  and  his  kindnefs  rejected  by  ingratitude  ;  he  may 
languifh  under  the  infamy  of  falfe  accufations,  or  perilh  re¬ 
proachfully  by  an  unjuft  fenteuce. 

A  good  man  is  fubjedt,  like  other  mortals,  to  all  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  natural  evil  ;  his  harveft  is  not  fpared  by  the 
tempeft,  nor  his  cattle  by  the  murrain  ;  his  houfe  flames 
like  others  in  a  conflagration  ;  nor  have  his  fhips  any  pecu¬ 
liar  power  of  refilling  hurricanes  :  his  mind,  however  ele¬ 
vated,  inhabits  a  body  fubjedt  to  innumerable  cafualties,  of 
which  he  mult  always  fhare  in  the  dangers  and  the  pains  ; 
he  bears  about  him  the  feeds  of  difeafe,  and  may  linger 
away  a  great  part  of  his  life  under  the  tortures  of  the  gout 
or  ftone  ;  at  one  time  groaning  with  infufferable  anguifh, 
3t  another  diffolved  in  liftlefinefs  and  languor. 
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From  this  general  and  indifcriminate  diftribution  of  mi- 
ferv,  the  moralids  have  always  derived  one  of  their  drong- 
ed  moral  arguments  for  a  future  date  •,  for  fince  the  com¬ 
mon  events  of  the  prefent  life  happen  alike  to  the  good  and 
bad,  it  follows  from  the  judice  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that 
there  muft  be  another  date  of  exidence,  in  which  a  jud 
retribution  fhall  be  made,  and  every  man  fhall  be  happy  and 
miferable  according  to  his  works. 

The  miferies  of  life  may,  perhaps,  afford  fome  proof  of 
a  future  date,  compared  as  well  with  the  mercy  as  the  juf¬ 
tice  of  God.  It  is  fcarcely  to  be  imagined,  that  Infinite 
Benevolence  would  create  a  being  capable  of  enjoying  fo 
much  more  than  is  here  to  be  enjoyed,  and  qualified  by 
nature  to  prolong  pain  by  remembrance,  and  anticipate  it 
by  terror,  if  he  was  not  defigned  for  fomething  nobler  and 
better  than  a  date,  in  which  many  of  his  faculties  can 
ferve  only  for  his  torment ;  in  wnich  he  is  to  be  importuned 
by  defires  that  never  can  be  fatisfied,  to  feel  many  evils 
which  he  had  no  power  to  avoid,  and  to  fear  many  which 
he  fhall  never  fed  :  there  will  furely  come  a  time,  when 
every  capacity  of  happinefs  diall  be  filled,  and  none  fhall 
be  wretched  but  by  his  own  fault. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  by  affliction  chiefly  that  the  heart 
of  man  is  purified,  and  that  the  thoughts  are  fixed  upon  a 
better  date.  Profperity,  allayed  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  has 
power  to  intoxicate  the  imagination,  to  fix  the  mind  upon 
the  prefent  feene,  to  produce  confidence  and  elation,  and 
to  make  him  who  enjoys  affluence  and  honours  forget  the 
hand  by  which  they  were  bedowed.  It  is  feldom  that  we 
are  otherwife,  than  by  affliction,  awakened  to  a  fenfe  of 
our  own  imbecillity,  or  taught  to  know  how  little  all  our 
acquifitions  can  conduce  to  fafety  or  to  quiet;  anu  how 
iudly  we  may  aferibe  to  the  fuperintendance  of  a  higher 
Power,  thofe  bleffmgs  which  in  the  wantonnefs  of  fuc- 
cefs  we  confidered  as  the  attainments  of  our  policy  or  cou- 
rage. 

Nothing  confers  fo  much  ability  to  refid  the  temptations 
that  perpetually  furround  us,  as  an  habitual  confideration 
of  the  fhortnefs  of  life,  and  the  uncertainty  of  thofe  plea- 
fures  that  folicit  our  purfuit ;  and  this  confideration  can  be 
inculcated  only  by  affi&ion.  “  O  Death!  how  bitter  is 
ec  the  remembrance  of  thee,  to  a  man  that  lives  at  e*tie  in 
“  his  poffeflions  !”  If  our  prefent  date  were  one  conti¬ 
nued  fucceffion  of  delights,  or  one  uniform  flow  of  calm- 
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nefs  and  tranquillity,  we  fhould  never  willingly  think 
upon  its  end  •,  death  would  then  furely  furprife  us  as  “  a 
“  thief  in  the  night  and  our  talk  of  duty  would  re¬ 
main  unfinifhed,  till  “  the  night  came  when  no  man  can 
“  work.” 

While  affliction  thus  prepares  us  for  felicity,  we  may 
confole  ourfelves  under  its  preffures,  by  remembering,  that 
they  are  no  particular  marks  of  divine  difpleafure  ;  fince 
all  the  diftreffes  of  perfecution  have  been  fuffered  by  thofe, 
“  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy and  the  Re¬ 
deemer  of  mankind  himfelf  was  “  a  Man  of-  forrows  and 
“  acquainted  with  grief.” 


Numb.  126'.  Saturday,  January  19,  1754. 

- - - Sterile r  nec  legit  arenas 

Vt  caneret  faucis  merftque  hoc  pulvere  rverum.  Lucan. 

Canft  thou  believe  the  vaft  eternal  Mind 
Was  e’er  to  Syrls  and  Lybian  lands  confin’d  ? 

That  he  would  choofe  this  walte,  this  barren  ground, 

To  teach  the  thin  inhabitants  around,  C 

And  leave  his  truth  in  wilds  and  defarts  drown’d  ?  j 

THERE  has  always  prevailed  among  that  part  of 
mankind  that  addiCt  their  minds  to  fpeculation,  a 
propenfity  to  talk  much  of  the  delights  of  retirement ;  and 
fome  of  the  mod  pleafing  compofitions  produced  in  every 
age  contain  defcriptions  of  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  a 
country  life. 

I  know  not  whether  thofe  who  thus  ambitioufly  repeat 
the  praifes  of  folitude,  have  always  confidered,  how  much 
they  depreciate  mankind  by  declaring,  that  whatever  is  ex¬ 
cellent  or  defirable  is  to  be  obtained  by  departing  from 
them -,  that  the  afliftance  which  we  may  derive  from  one 
another,  is  not  equivalent  to  the  evils  which  we  have  to 
fear;  that  the  kindnefs  of  a  few  is  overbalanced  by  the 
malice  of  many  ;  and  that  the  protection  of  fociety  is  too 
dearly  purchafed,  by  encountering  its  dangers  and  endur¬ 
ing  its  oppreffions. 


Thefe 
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Thefe  fpecious  reprefentations  of  folitary  happinefs,  how¬ 
ever  opprobrious  to  human  nature,  have  fo  far  fpread  their 
influence  over  the  world,  that  almoft  every  man  delights 
his  imagination  with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  fome  time  an 
opportunity  of  retreat.  Many,  indeed,  who  enjoy  retreat 
only  in  imagination,  content  themlelves  with  believing,  that 
another  year  will  tranfport  them  to  rural  tranquillity,  and 
die  while  they  talk  of  doing  ■what,  if  they  had  lived  longer, 
they  would  never  have  done.  But  many  likewife  there  are, 
either  of  greater  refolution  or  more  credulity,  who  in  ear- 
neft  try  the  hate  which  they  have  been  taught  to  think  thus 
fecure  from  cares  and  dangers  ;  and  retire  to  privacy,  either 
that  they  may  improve  their  happinefs,  increafe  their  know¬ 
ledge,  or  exalt  their  virtue. 

The  greater  part  of  the  admirers  of  folitude,  as  of  all 
other  clafles  of  mankind,  have  no  higher  or  remoter  view, 
than  the  prefent  gratification  of  their  paflions.  Of  thefe 
fome,  haughty  and  impetuous,  fly  from  fociety  only  becaufe 
they  cannot  bear  to  repay  to  ethers  the  regard  which  them- 
felves  exaft  ;  and  think  no  ftate  of  life  eligible,  but  that 
which  places  them  out  of  the  reach  of  cenfure  or  controul, 
and  affords  them  opportunities  of  living  in  a  perpetual 
compliance  with  their  own  inclinations,  without  the  ne- 
ceflify  of  regulating  their  actions  by  any  other  man’s  con¬ 
venience  or  opinion. 

There  are  others  of  minds  more  delicate  and  tender, 
eafily  offended  by  every  deviation  from  reftitude,  foon  dif- 
gufted  by  ignorance  or  impertinence,  and  always  expedting 
from  the  converfadon  of  mankind  more  elegance,  purity, 
and  truth,  than  the  mingled  mafs  of  life  will  eafily  afford. 
Such  men  are  in  hafte  to  retire  from  groffnefs,  faifehood, 
and  brutality  ;  and  hope  to  find  in  private  habitations  at 
leaft  a  negative  felicity,  an  exemption  from  the  {hocks  and 
perturbations  with  which  public  feenes  are  continually  dif- 
trefling  them. 

To  neither  of  thefe  votaries  will  folitude  afford  that  con* 
tent,  which  ihe  has  been  taught  fo  lavifnly  to  promife. 
The  man  of  arrogance  will  quickly  difeover,  that  by  efcap* 
ing  from  his  opponents  he  has  loft  his  flatterers,  that 
greatnefs  is  nothing  where  it  is  not  feen,  and  power  no¬ 
thing  where  it  cannot  be  felt :  and  he,  whofe  faculties  are 
employed  in  too  elefe  an  obfervation  of  failings  and  de¬ 
fers,  will  find  his  condition  very  little  mended  by  trans¬ 
ferring  his  attention  from  others  to  himfelf ;  he  will  pro- 
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bably  foon  come  back  in  queft  of  new  objeCts,  and  be  glad 
to  keep  his'captioufnefs  employed  on  any  character  rather 
than  his  own. 

Others  are  leduced  into  folitude  merely  by  the  authority 
of  great  names,  and  expeCt  to  find  thofe  charms  in  tran¬ 
quillity  which  have  allured  ftatefmen  and  conquerors  to  the 
ihades  :  thefe  likewife  are  apt  to  wonder  at  their  difap- 
pointment,  for  want  of  confidering,  that  thofe  whom  they 
afpire  to  imitate  carried  with  them  to  their  country  feats 
minds  full  fraught  with  fubje&s  of  refleftion,  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  great  merit,  the  memory  of  illuitrious  aftions, 
the  knowledge  of  important  events,  and  the  feeds  of  mighty 
defigns  to  be  ripened  by  future  meditation.  Solitude°was 
to  fuch  men  a  releafe  from  fatigue,  and  an  opportunity  of 
ufefulnels.  But  what  can  retirement  confer  upon  him, 
who  having  done  nothing,  can  receive  no  fupport  from  his 
own  importance,  who  having  known  nothing  can  find 
no  entertainment  in  reviewing  the  paft,  and  who  in¬ 
tending  nothing  can  form  no  hopes  from  profpecds  of  the 
future  ?  He  can,  furely,  take  no  wifer  courfe  than  that  of 
lofing  himielf  again  in  the  crowd,  and  filling  the  vacuities 
of  his  mind  with  the  news  of  the  day. 

Others  confider  folitude  as  the  parent  of  philofophy,  and 
retire  in  expectation  ot  greater  intimacies  with  lcience,  as 
Nitma  repaired  to  the  groves  when  he  conferred  with  Ege- 
ria.  _  Thefe  men  have  not  always  reafon  to  repent.  Some 
ftudies  require  a  continued  profecution  of  the  fame  train 
of  thought,  fuch  as  is  too  often  interrupted  by  the  petty 
avocations  of  common  life ;  fometimes,  likewife,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary,  that  a  multiplicity  of  objeCts  be  at  once  prefent  to 
the  mind  ;  and  every  thing,  therefore,  mult  be  kept  at  a 
diftance,  which  may  perplex  the  memory,  or  diffipate  the 
attention. 

But  though  learning  may  be  conferred  by  folitude,  its 
application  muft  be  attained  by  general  converfe.  He  has 
learned  to  no  purpofe,  that  is  not  able  to  teach;  and  he 
will  always  teach  unfuccefsfully,  who  cannot  recommend 
his  fentiments  by  his  di&ion  or  addrefs. 

Even  the  acquifition  of  knowledge  is  often  much  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  advantages  of  fociety  :  he  that  never  compares 
his  notions  with  thofe  of  others,  readily  acquiefces  in  his 
fim  thoughts,  and  very  feldom  difcovers  the  objections 
which  may  be  raifed  againft  his  opinions  ;  he,  therefore, 
often  thinks  himfelf  in  pofieflion  of  truth,  when  he  is  only 
fondling  an  error  long  fince  exploded.  He  that  has  neither 
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companions  nor  rivals  in  his  (ladies,  will  always  applaud 
his  own  progrefs,  and  think  highly  of  his  performances, 
becaufe  he  knows  not  that  others  have  equalled  or  excelled 
him.  And  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  added,  that  the  (ludent 
who  withdraws  himfelf  from  the  world,  will  foon  feel  that 
ardour  extinguilhed  which  praife  or  emulation  had  en¬ 
kindled,  and  take  the  advantage  of  fecrecy  to  deep,  rather 
than  to  iabour. 

There  remains  yet  another  fet  of  reclufes,  whofe  inten¬ 
tion  intitles  them  to  higher  refpeCt,  and  whofe  motives  de- 
ferve  a  more  ferious  confideration.  Thefe  retire  Irom  the 
world,  not  merely  to  balk  in  eafe  or  gratify  curiofity  ;  but 
that  being  difengaged  from  common  cares,  they  may  em¬ 
ploy  more  time  in  the  duties  of  religion :  that  they  may 
regulate  their  actions  with  (IriCter  vigilance,  and  purify 
their  thoughts  by  more  frequent  meditation. 

To  men  thus  elevated  above  the  mills  of  mortality,  I  am 
far  from  prefuming  myfelf  qualified  to  give  directions.  On 
him  that  appears  “  to  pals  through  things  temporary,” 
with  no  other  care  than  “  not  to  lofe  finally  the  things 
“  eternal,”  I  look  with  fuch  veneration  as  inclines  me  to 
approve  his  conduct  in  the  whole,  without  a  minute  exa¬ 
mination  of  its  parts  ;  yet  I  could  never  forbear  to  with, 
that  while  vice  is  every  day  multiplying  feducements,  and 
(talking  forth  with  more  hardened  effrontery,  virtue  would 
not  withdraw  the  influence  of  her  prefence,  or  forbear  to 
nflfert  her  natural  dignity  by  open  and  undaunted  perfeve- 
rance  in  the  right.  Piety  praCtifed  in  folitude,  like  the 
flower  that  blooms  in  the  defart,  may  give  its  fragrance  to 
the  winds  of  Heaven,  and  delight  thofe  unbodied  fpirits 
that  furvey  the  works  of  God  and  the  adtions  of  men  ;  but 
it  bellows  no  afliftance  upon  earthly  beings,  and  however 
free  from  taints  of  impurity,  yet  wants  the  facred  fplendor 
of  beneficence. 

Our  Maker,  who  though  he  gave  us  fuch  varieties  of 
temper  and  fuch  difference  of  powers,  yet  defigned  us  all 
for  happinefs,  undoubtedly  intended,  that  we  (lrould  obtain 
that  happinefs  by  different  means.  Some  are  unable  to 
refill  the  temptations  of  importunity,  or  the  impetuofity  of 
their  own  puflions  incited  by  the  lorce  of  prefent  tempta¬ 
tions  :  of  thefe  it  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  to  fly  from  ene¬ 
mies  which  they  cannot  conquer,  and  to  cultivate,  in  the 
calm  of  folitude,  that  virtue  which  is  too  tender  to  endure 
the  tern  r  efts  of  public  life.  But  there  are  others,  whofe 
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paflions  grow  more  ftrong  and  irregular  in  privacy ;  and 
who  cannot  maintain  an  uniform  tenor  of  virtue,  but  by 
expofing  their  manners  to  the  public  eye,  and  afiifting  the 
admonitions  of  confcience  with  the  fear  of  infamy :  for 
fuch  it  is  dangerous  to  exclude  all  witnefles  of  their  con¬ 
duit,  till  they  have  formed  ftrong  habits  of  virtue,  and 
weakened  their  paflions  by  frequent  victories.  But  there 
is  a  higher  order  of  men  fo  infpired  with  ardour,  and  fo 
fortified  with  refolution,  that  the  world  pafies  before  them 
without  influence  or  regard  :  thefe  ought  to  confider  them- 
felves  as  appointed  the  guardians  of  mankind  :  they  are 
placed  in  an  evil  world,  to  exhibit  public  examples  of  good 
life ;  and  may  be  faid,  when  they  withdraw  to  folitude,  to 
delert  the  ftation  which  Providence  afligned  them. 


Numb.  131.  Tuesday,  February  5,  1754. 

- Mi  fee 

Ergo  aliquid nofiris  de  moribus *  J  oven  aL. 

And  mingle  fomething  of  our  times  to  pieafe. 

Dryden  Jun. 

IPO  NT E N E L  L  E,  in  his  panegyric  on  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton ,  clofes  a  long  enumeration  of  that  great  philofo- 
pher’s  virtues  and  attainments,  with  an  obfervation,  that 
“  he  was  not  diftinguifhed  from  other  men,  by  any  fingu- 
“  larity  either  natural  or  affeited.” 

It  is  an  eminent  inftanec  of  Newton's  fuperiority  to  the 
reft  of  mankind,  that  he  was  able  to  feparate  knowledge 
from  thofe  weaknefles  by  which  knowledge  is  generally  dif- 
graced  ;  that  he  was  able  to  excel  in  fcience  and  wifdom, 
without  purchafing  them  by  the  negleit  of  little  things  ; 
and  that  he  flood  alone,  merely  becaufe  he  had  left  the  reft 
of  mankind  behind  him,  not  becaufe  he  deviated  from  the 
beaten  track. 

Whoever,  after  the  example  of  Plutarch,  fhould  com¬ 
pare  the  lives  of  illuftrious  men,  might  fet  this  part  of 
Newton’s  character  to  view  with  great  advantage,  by  oppof- 
Vol.  II.  O  mg 
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ing  it  to  that  of  Bacon,  perhaps  the  only  man  of  later  ages, 
who  has  any  pretenfions  to  difpute  with  him  the  palm  of 
genius  or  fcience. 

Bacon,  after  he  had  added  to  a  long  and  careful  contem¬ 
plation  of  almofl  every  other  objedl  of  knowledge  a  curious 
infpedrion  into  common  life,  and,  after  having  furveyed  na¬ 
ture  as  a  philofpher,  had  examined  “  men’s  bufinefs  and 
“  bofoms”  as  a  ftatefman  ;  yet  failed  fo  much  in  the  con- 
duff  of  domeftic  affairs,  that,  in  the  moil  lucrative  poft  to 
which  a  great  and  wealthy  kingdom  could  advance  him, 
he  felt  all  the  miferies  of  diftrefsful  poverty,  and  commit¬ 
ted  all  the  crimes  to  which  poverty  incites.  Such  were  at 
once  his  negligence  and  rapacity,  that,  as  it  is  faid,  he 
would  gain  by  unworthy  pradlices  that  money,  which, 
when  fo  acquired,  his  fervants  might  fteal  from  one  end 
of  the  table,  while  he  fat  ftudious  and  abftradled  at  the 
other. 

As  fcarcely  any  man  has  reached  the  excellence,  very 
few  have  funk  to  the  weaknefs  of  Bacon  :  but  almoft  all 
the  ftudious  tribe,  as  they  obtain  any  participation  of  his 
knowledge,  feel  likewife  fome  contagion  of  his  defedls 
and  obftrudt  the  veneration  which  learning  would  procure, 
by  follies  greater  or  lefs  to  which  only  learning  could  be¬ 
tray  them. 

It  has  been  formerly  remarked  by  The  Guardian ,  that  the 
world  punifhes  with  too  great  feverity  the  error  of  thofe, 
who  imagine  that  the  ignorance  of  little  things  may  be  com- 
penfated  by  the  knowledge  of  great  •,  for  fo  it  is,  that  as 
more  can  detedf  petty  failings  than  can  diftinguifh  or  ef- 
teem  great  qualifications,  and  as  mankind  is  in  general 
more  eafily  difpofed  to  cenfure  than  to  admiration,  con¬ 
tempt  is  often  incurred  by  flight  miftakes,  which  real  vir¬ 
tue  or  ufefulnefs  cannot  counterbalance. 

Yet  fuch  miftakes  and  inadvertencies,  it  is  not  eafy  for  a 
man  deeply  immerfeu  in  ftudy  to  avoid  ;  no  man  can  be¬ 
come  qualified  for  the  common  intercourfes  of  life,  by  pri¬ 
vate  meditation  ;  the  manners  of  the  world  are  not  a  regu¬ 
lar  fyftem,  planned  by  philofophers  upon  fettled  principles, 
in  which  every  caufe  has  a  congruous  effedt,  and  one  part 
has  a  juft  reference  to  another.  Of  the  fafhions  prevalent 
in  e-  ery  country,  a  few  have  arifen,  perhaps,  from  parti¬ 
cular  temperatures  of  the  climate ;  a  few  more  from  the 
conftitution  of  the  government ;  but  the  greater  part  have 
gvown  up  by  chance  ;  been  flatted  by  caprice,  been  con- 
0  1  trived 
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trived  by  affectation,  or  borrowed  without  any  juft  motives 
of  choice  from  other  countries. 

Of  all  thefe,  the  favage  that  hunts  his  prey  upon  the 
mountains,  and  the  fage  that  fpeculates  in  his  clofet,  muft 
neceffarily  live  in  equal  ignorance  ;  yet  by  the  obfervation 
of  thefe  trifles  it  is,  that  the  ranks  of  mankind  are  kept  in 
order,  that  the  addrefs  of  one  to  another  is  regulated,  and 
the  general  bufinefs  of  the  world  carried  on  with  facility 
and  method. 

Thefe  things,  therefore,  though  fmall  in  themfelves,  be¬ 
come  great  by  their  frequency  ;  and  he  very  much  miftakes 
his  own  intereft,  who,  to  the  unavoidable  unflcilfulnefs  of 
abftracftion  and  retirement,  adds  a  voluntary  neglett  of 
common  forms,  and  increafes  the  difadvantages  of  a  ftudi- 
ous  courfe  of  life  by  an  arrogant  contempt  of  thofe  prac¬ 
tices,  by  which  others  endeavour  to  gain  favour  and  mul¬ 
tiply  friendlhips. 

A  real  and  interior  difdain  of  falhion  and  ceremony,  is, 
indeed,  not  very  often  to  be  found  :  much  the  greater  part 
of  thofe  who  pretend  to  laugh  at  foppery  and  formality, 
fecretly  wilh  to  have  poffeffed  thofe  qualifications  which 
they  pretend  to  defpife  ;  and  becaufe  they  find  it  difficult 
to  wafh  away  the  tincfture  which  they  have  fo  deeply  im- 
bibed,  endeavour  to  harden  themfelves  in  a  fullen  appro¬ 
bation  of  their  own  colour.  Neutrality  is  a  ftate,  into 
which  the  bufy  paffions  of  man  cannot  eafily  fubfide ; 
and  he  who  is  in  danger  of  the  pangs  of  envy,  is  ge¬ 
nerally  forced  to  recreate  his  imagination  with  an  effort  of 
comfort. 

Some,  however,  may  be  found,  who,  fupported  by  the 
confcioufnefs  of  great  abilities,  and  elevated  by  a  long 
courfe  of  reputation  and  applaufe,  voluntarily  confign  them¬ 
felves  to  Angularity,  affeft  to  crofs  the  roads  of  life  be¬ 
caufe  they  know  that  they  fhall  not  be  juftled,  and  indulge 
a  boundlefs  gratification  of  will  becaufe  they  perceive  that 
they  (hall  be  quietly  obeyed.  Men  of  this  kind  are  gene¬ 
rally  known  by  the  name  of  Humourifts ,  an  appellation  by 
which  he  that  has  obtained  it,  and  can  be  contented  to 
keep  it,  is  fet  free  at  once  from  the  fhackles  of  fafhion  ; 
and  can  go  in  or  out,  fit  or  ftand,  be  talkative  or  filent, 
gloomy  or  merry,  advance  abfurdities  or  oppofe  demonftra- 
tion,  without  any  other  reprehenfion  from  mankind,  than 
that  it  is  his  way,  that  he  is  an  odd  fellow,  and  muft  be  let 
alone.  „ 
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This  feems  to  many,  an  eafy  paffport  through  the  vari¬ 
ous  factions  of  mankind  ;  and  thofe  on  whom  it  is  beftow- 
ed,  appear  too  frequently  to  conlider  the  patience  with 
which  their  caprices  are  luffered  as  an  undoubted  evidence 
of  their  own  importance,  of  a  genius  to  which  fubmiflion 
is  univerfally  paid,  and  whole  irregularities  are  only  con- 
fidered  as  confeauences  of  its  vigour.  Thefe  peculiarities, 
however,  are  always  found  to  fpot  a  character,  though 
they  may  not  totally  obfcure  it  ;  and  he  who  expe&s  from 
mankind,  that  they  fbould  give  up  eftablifhed  cuftoms  in 
compliance  with  his  fingle  will,  and  exacts  that  deference 
which  he  does  not  pay,  may  be  endured,  but  can  never 
be  approved. 

Singularity  is,  I  think,  in  its  own  nature  univerfally  and 
invariably  difpleaAng.  In  whatever  refpeCt  a  man  dif¬ 
fers  from  others,  he  muft  be  confidered  by  them  as  either 
worfe  or  better :  bv  being  better,  it  is  well  known  that  a 
man  gains  admiration  oftener  than  love,  fince  all  approba¬ 
tion  or  his  praCHce  mult  neceffarily  condemn  him  that  gives 
it ;  and  though  a  man  often  pleafes  by  inferiority,  there  are 
fewr  who  defire  to  give  fuch  pleafure.  Yet  the  truth  is, 
that  Angularity  is  almoft  always  regarded  as  a  brand  of 
flight  reproach  ;  and  where  it  is  afiociated  with  acknow¬ 
ledged  merit,  ferves  as  an  abatement  or  an  allay  of  excel¬ 
lence,  by  which  weak  eyes  are  reconciled  to  its  luftre,  and 
by  which,  though  kindnefs  is  not  gained,  at  lealt  envy  is 
averted. 

But  let  no  man  be  in  hafte  to  conclude  his  own  merit  fo 
great  or  confpicuous,  as  to  require  or  juftify  Angularity  : 
it  is  as  hazardous  for  a  moderate  underftanding  to  ufurp  the 
prerogatives  of  genius,  as  for  a  common  form  to  play  over 
the  airs  of  uncontefted  beauty.  The  pride  of  men  will  not 
patiently  endure  to  fee  one,  whofe  underftanding  or  attain¬ 
ments  are  but  level  with  their  own,  break  the  rules  by 
which  they  have  confented  to  be  bound,  or  forfake  the  di¬ 
rection  wdiich  they  fubmiflively  follow.  All  violation  of 
eftaolifhed  praCtice  implies  in  its  own  nature  a  rejection  of 
the  common  opinion,  a  deftance  of  common  cenfure,  and 
a::  appeal  from  general  laws  to  private  judgment :  he,  there¬ 
fore,  1  o  differs  from  others  without  apparent  advantage, 
ought  not  to  be  angry  if  his  arrogance  is  punilhed  with  ri¬ 
dicule  ;  if  thofe,  whofe  example  he  fupercilioully  over¬ 
looks,  point  iiim  out  to  deriiion,  and  hoot  him  back  again 
into  the  common  road. 
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The  pride  of  fingularity  is  often  exerted  in  little  things, 
where  right  and  wrong  are  indeterminable,  and  where, 
therefore,  vanity  is  without  excufe.  But  there  are  occa- 
fions  on  which  it  is  noble  to  dare  to  (land  alone.  To  be 
pious  among  infidels,  to  be  difinterefted  in  a  time  of  gene¬ 
ral  venality,  to  lead  a  life  of  virtue  and  reafon  in  the  midlt 
of  fenfualifts,  is  a  proof  of  a  mind  intent  on  nobler  things 
than  the  praife  or  blame  of  men,  of  a  foul  fixed  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  highcft  good,  and  fuperior  to  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  cuilom  and  example. 

In  moral  and  religious  queltions  only,  a  wife  man  will 
hold  no  confultatio-ns  with  falhion,  becaufe  thefe  duties  are 
conftant  and  immutable,  and  depend  not  on  the  notions  of 
men,  but  the  commands  of  Heaven :  yet  even  of  thefe, 
the  external  mode  is  to  be  in  fome  meafure  regulated  by 
the  prevailing  talle  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  ;  for  he  is 
certainly  no  friend  to  virtue,  who  negleCls  to  give  it  any 
lawful  attraction,  or  buffers  it  to  deceive  the  eye  or  alienate 
the  affeClions  for  want  of  innocent  compliance  with  fa- 
fhionable  decorations. 

It  is  yet  remembered  of  the  learned  and  pious  Nelfon , 
that  he  was  remarkably  elegant  in  his  manners,  and  fplen- 
did  in  his  drefs.  He  knew,  that  the  eminence  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  drew  many  eyes  upon  him  ;  and  he  was  careful  not 
to  drive  the  young  or  the  gay  away  from  religion,  by  repre- 
fenting  it  as  an  enemy  to  any  diliin&ion  or  enjoyment  in 
which  human  nature  may  innocently  delight. 

In  this  cenfure  of  fingularity,  I  have,  therefore,  no  in¬ 
tention  to  fubjeCt  reafon  or  confidence  to  cuilom  or  exam¬ 
ple.  To  comply  with  the  notions  and  practices  of  man¬ 
kind,  is  in  fome  degree  the  duty  of  a  fociai  being  ;  becaufe 
by  compliance  only  he  can  pleafe,  and  by  pleafing  only  he 
can  become  ufeful :  but  as  the  end  is  not  to  be  loll  for  the 
fake  of  the  means,  we  are  not  to  give  up  virtue  to  com- 
plaifance  ;  for  the  end  of  complaifance  is  only  to  gain  the 
kindnefs  of  our  fellow-beings,  whofe  kindnefs  is  defirable 
only  as  inftrurncntal  to  happinefs,  and  happinefs  mull  be 
always  loft  by  departure  from  virtue. 
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Numb.  137.  Tuesday,  February  26,  1754. 


Ti  c  Pyth. 

What  have  I  been  doing  ? 

AS  man  is  a  being  very  fparingly  furnifhed  with  the 
power  of  prefcience,  he  can  provide  for  the  future 
only  by  conudering  the  paft  ;  and  as  futurity  is  all  in  which 
he  has  any  real  intereft,  he  ought  very  diligently  to  ufe  the 
only  means  by  which  he  can  be  enabled  to  enjoy  it,  and 
frequently  to  revolve  the  experiments  which  he  has  hitherto 
made  upon  life,  that  he  may  gain  wifdom  from  his  miftakes, 
and  caution  from  his  mifearriages. 

Though  I  do  not  fo  exactly  conform  to  the  precepts  of 
Pythagoras,  as  to  praftife  every  night  this  folemn  recollec¬ 
tion,  yet  I  am  not  fo  loft  in  diffipation  as  wholly  to  omit 
it ;  nor  can  I  forbear  fometimes  to  inquire  of  myfelf,  in 
what  employment  my  life  has  pafled  away.  Much  of  my 
time  has  funk  into  nothing,  and  left  no  trace  by  which  it 
can  be  diftinguifhed  ;  and  of  this  I  now  only  know,  that 
it  was  once  in  my  power,  and  might  once  have  been  im¬ 
proved. 

Of  other  parts  of  life  memory  can  give  fome  account ; 
at  fome  hours  I  have  been  gay,  and  at  others  ferious ;  I 
have  fometimes  mingled  in  converfation,  and  fometimes 
meditated  in  folitude  ;  one  day  has  been  fpent  in  confut¬ 
ing  the  ancient  fages,  and  another  in  writing  Adven¬ 
turers. 

At  the  conclufion  of  any  undertaking,  it  is  ufual  to  com¬ 
pute  the  lofs  and  profit.  As  I  {hall  foon  ceafe  to  write 
Adventurers,  I  could  not  forbear  lately  to  confider  what  has 
been  the  confequence  of  my  labours  ;  and  whether  I  am  to 
reckon  the  hours  laid  out  in  thefe  compofitions,  as  applied 
to  a  good  and  laudable  purpofe,  or  fuffered  to  fume  away 
in  ufelefs  evaporations. 

That  I  have  intended  well,  I  have  the  atteftation  of  my 
own  heart :  but  good  intentions  may  be  fruftrated  when  they 
are  executed  without  fuitable  {kill,  or  directed  to  an  end 
unattainable  in  itfelf. 
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Some  there  are,  who  leave  writers  very  little  room  for 
felf-congratulation  ;  fome  who  affirm,  that  books  have  no 
influence  upon  the  public,  that  no  age  was  ever  made  bet¬ 
ter  by  its  authors,  and  that  to  call  upon  mankind  to  cor- 
red  their  manners,  is  like  Xerxes ,  to  fcourge  the  wind,  or 
ffiackle  the  torrent.  , 

This  opinion  they  pretend  to  fupport  by  unfailing  expe¬ 
rience.  The  world  is  full  of,  fraud  and  corruption,  rapine 
or  malignity  ;  interelt  is  the  ruling  motive  of  mankind,  and 
every  one  is  endeavouring  to  increafe  his  own  ftores  ot 
happinefs  by  perpetual  accumulation,  without  reflecting 
upon  the  numbers  whom  his  fuperfluity  condemns  to  want : 
in  this  date  of  things  a  book  of  morality  is  publifficd,  in 
which  charity  and  benevolence  are  ftrongly  enforced  ;  and 
it  is  proved  beyond  oppofition,  that  men  are  happy  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  are  virtuous,  and  rich  as  they  are  liberal. 
The  book  is  applauded,  and  the  author  is  preferred  ;  he 
imagines  his  applaufe  deferved,  and  receives  leis  pleafure 
from  the  acquifition  of  reward  than  the  confciouinefs  of 
merit.  Let  us  look  again  upon  mankind  :  interelt  is  ftill 
the  ruling  motive,  and  the  world  is  yet  full  of  fraud  and 
corruption,  malevolence  and  rapine. 

The  difficulty  of  confuting  this  affiertion  arifes  merely 
from  its  generality  and  comprehenfion  :  to  overthrow  it  by 
a  detail  of  diftind  fads,  requires  a  wider  furvey  of  the 
world  than  human  eyes  can  take  ;  the  progrefs  of  refor¬ 
mation  is  gradual  and  filent,  as  the  extenfion  of  evening 
fhadows  ;  we  know  that  they  were  ffiort  at  noon,  and  are 
long  at  fun-fet,butour  fenfes  were  not  able  to  difcern  their 
increafe  :  we  know  of  every  civil  nation,  that  it  was  once 
favage,  and  how  was  it  reclaimed  but  by  a  precept  and 
admonition  ? 

Mankind  are  univerfally  corrupt,  but  corrupt  in  different 
degrees ;  as  they  are  univerfally  ignorant,  yet  with  greater 
or  lefs  irradiations  of  knowledge.  How  has  knowledge 
or  virtue  been  increafed  and  preferved  in  one  place  be¬ 
yond  another,  but  by  diligent  inculcation  and  rational  in- 
forcement  ? 

Books  of  morality  are  daily  written,  yet  its  influence  is 
ftill  little  in  the  world;  fo  the  ground  is  annually  ploughed, 
and  yet  multitudes  are  in  want  of  bread.  But,  furely, 
neither  the  labours  of  the  moralift  nor  of  the  hufbandman 
are  vain  :  let  them  for  a  while  negleCt  their  talks,  and  their 
ufefulnefs  will  be  known  ;  the  wickednefs  that  is  now  fre¬ 
quent 
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quent  would  become  univerial,  the  bread  that  is  now  fcarce 
would  wholly  fail. 

The  power,  indeed,  of  every  individual  is  fmall,  and  the 
confequence  of  his  endeavours  imperceptible  in  a  general 
proipect  or  the  world.  Providence  has  given  no  man  abi¬ 
lity  to  do  much,  that  iomething  might  be  left  for  every  man 
to  do.  The  bufinels  of  life  is  carried  on  by  a  general  co¬ 
operation  ;  in  which  the  part  of  anv  fingle  man  can  be  no 
more  diltinguiihed,  than  the  effect  of  a  particular  drop 
wnen  the  meadows  are  floated  by  a  fummer  fhower  :  vet 
every  drop  increafes  the  inundation,  and  everv  hand  adds 
to  the  happinefs  or  milery  of  mankind. 

That  a  writer,  however  zealous  or  eloquent,  feldom 
worss  a  viiiOie  eriect  upon  cities  cr  cations,  will  readilv  be 
granted.  The  booK  which  is  read  moll,  is  read  by  few, 
compared  with  thole  that  read  it  not  ;  and  of  thofe  few, 
the  greater  part  perufe  it  with  difpciitions  that  very  little 
favour  their  own  improvement. 

It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  the  feveral  motives  which 
procure  to  books  the  honour  of  perufal :  fpite,  vanity,  and 
curioCrv,  hope  and  fear,  love  and  hatred,  every  paffion 
which  incites  to  any  other  action,  ferves  at  one  time  or 
other  to  tlimulare  a  reader. 

borne  are  fond  to  take  a  celebrated  volume  into  their 
hands,  becaule  they  hope  to  diftinguifh  their  penetration, 
by  finding  faults  which  have  elcaped  the  public  ;  others 
eagerly  buy  it  in  the  firit  bloom  of  reputation,  that  thev 
rr  \  jc;  .  the  chorus  of  praife,  and  not  lag,  as  Faifiajj 
terms  it,  in  “  the  rearward  of  the  fafhion.” 

Seme  read  for  ityle,  and  fome  for  argument :  one  has 
little  care  about  the  fentiment,  he  ooferves  only  how  it  is 
esprefied  ;  another  regards  not  the  conclufion,*  but  is  dili¬ 
gent  to  mark  how  it  is  inferred  :  thev  read  for  other  pur- 
poies  titan  the  attainment  of  practical  knowledge  ;  and  are 
no  more  likely  to  grow  wile  by  an  examination  of  a  trea¬ 
ties  of  moral  prudence,  than  an  architect  to  inname  his 
devotion  by  confidencg  attentively  the  proportions  of  a 
temple. 

Some  read  that  they  may  embellifh  their  converfation, 
or  mine  in  diipure ;  fome  that  they  may  not  be  detected  in 
ignorance,  or  want  the  reputation  of  literary  accompliffi- 
ments :  i  :t  the  moll  general  and  prevalent  reafon  of  ftudy 
is  the  impoffibilitv  of  finding  another  amufement  equally 
cheap  or  conltanr,  equally  independent  on  the  hour  or 
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the  weather.  He  that  wants  money  to  follow  the  chafe  of 
pleafure  through  her  yearly  circuit,  and  is  left  at  home 
when  the  gay  world  rolls  to  Bath  or  Tunbridge ;  he  whofe 
gout  compels  him  to  hear  from  his  chamber  the  rattle 
of  chariots  tranfporting  happier  beings  to  plays  and  af- 
femblies,  will  be  forced  to  feek  in  books  a  refuge  from 
himfelf. 

The  author  is  not  wholly  ufelefs,  who  provides  inno¬ 
cent  amufements  for  minds  like  thefe.  There  arc  in  the 
prefent  (late  of  things  fo  many  more  inftigatfons  to  evil, 
than  incitements  to  good,  that  he  who  keeps  me  in  a 
neutral  ltate,  may  be  juftly  confidered  as  a  benefadior 
to  life. 

But,  perhaps,  it  feldom  happens,  that  ftudy  terminates 
in  mere  paftime.  Books  have  always  a  fecret  influence  on 
the  underllanding  ;  we  cannot  at  pleafure  obliterate  ideas : 
he  that  reads  books  of  fcience,  though  without  any  fixed 
defire  of  improvement,  will  grow  more  knowing  ;  he  that 
entertains  himfelf  with  moral  or  religious  treatifes,  will 
imperceptibly  advance  in  goodnefs  ;  the  ideas  which  are 
often  offered  to  the  mind,  will  at  laft  find  a  lucky  moment 
when  it  is  difpofed  to  receive  them. 

It  is,  therefore,  urged  without  reafon,  as  a  difeourage- 
"inent  to  writers,  that  there  are  already  books  fuflicient  in 
the  world  5  that  all  the  topics  of  perfuafion  have  been  dif- 
cuffed,  and  every  important  queltion  clearly  dated  and  jull- 
ly  decided  ;  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  room  to  hope, 
that  pigmies  fhould  conquer  where  heroes  have  been  de¬ 
feated,  or  that  the  petty  copiers  of  the  prefent  time  fhould 
advance  the  great  work  of  reformation,  which  their  pre- 
decelfors  were  forced  to  leave  unfinifhed. 

Whatever  be  the  prelent  extent  of  human  knowledge,  it 
is  not  only  finite,  and  therefore  in  its  own  nature  capable 
of  increafe  ;  but  fo  narrow,  that  almofl  every  underltand- 
ing  may,  by  a  diligent  application  of  its  powers,  hope  to 
enlarge  it.  It  is,  however,  not  neceflary,  that  a  man  fhould 
forbear  to  write,  till  he  has  difeovered  fome  truth  unknown 
before  ;  he  may  be  fufficiently  ufeful,  by  only  diverfifying 
the  furface  of  knowdedge,  and  luring  the  mind  by  a  new 
appearance  to  a  fecond  view  of  thole  beauties  which  it  had 
pafled  over  inattentively  before.  Every  writer  may  find  in¬ 
tellects  correfpondent  to  his  own,  to  whom  his  exprelfions 
are  familiar,  and  his  thoughts  congenial;  and,  perhaps, 
truth  is  often  more  fuccefsfully  propagated  by  men  of  mo¬ 
derate 
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derate  abilities,  who,  adopting  the  opinions  of  others, 
have  no  care  but  to  explain  them  clearly,  than  by  fubtle 
fpeculatifts  and  curious  fearchers,  who  exa£t  from  their 
readers  powers  equal  to  their  own,  and  if  their  fabrics 
of  fcience  be  ftrong,  take  no  care  to  render  them  ac- 
ceffible. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  regret  the  hours  which  I  have  laid 
out  in  thefe  little  compofitions.  That  the  world  has  grown 
apparently  better,  fince  the  publication  of  the  Adventurer , 
1  have  not  obferved  ;  but  am  -willing  to  think,  that  many 
have  been  affected  by  fingle  fentiments,  of  which  it  is  their 
bulinefs  to  renew  the  impreffion  ;  that  many  have  caught 
hints  of  truth,  which  it  is  now'  their  duty  to  purfue  ;  and 
that  thofe  w'ho  have  received  no  improvement,  haye  w'anted 
not  opportunity  but  intention  to  improve. 


Numb.  138.  Saturday,  March  2,  1754. 

$vid  pure  tranquillet  ?  honos,  an  dulce  lucellum. 

An  Jecretum  iter ,  et  fallentis  femita  vita  ?  Hor. 

Whether  the  tranquil  mind  and  pure. 

Honours  or  wealth  our  blifs  infure  ; 

Or  down  through  life  unknown  to  ftray  ; 

Where  lonely  leads  the  filent  way.  Francis. 

HAVING  confidered  the  importance  of  authors  to 
the  welfare  of  the  public,  I  am  led  by  a  natural 
train  of  thought,  to  reflect  on  their  condition  with  regard 
to  themfelves ;  and  to  inquire  w’hat  degree  of  happinefs 
or  vexation  is  annexed  to  the  difficult  and  laborious  em¬ 
ployment  of  providing  inftrudtion  or  entertainment  for 
mankind. 

In  eftimating  the  pain  or  pleafure  of  any  particular  ftate, 
every  man,  indeed,  draws  his  decifions  from  his  own  breaft, 
and  cannot  with  certainty  determine,  whether  other  minds 
are  affected  by  the  fame  caufes  in  the  fame  manner.  Yet 
by  this  criterion  we  muff  be  content  to  judge,  becaufe  no 
other  can  be  obtained  ;  and,  indeed,  we  have  no  reafon  to 
think  it  very  fallacious,  for  excepting  here  and  there  an 
'  anomalous 
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anomalous  mind,  which  either  does  not  feel  like  others,  or 
diffembles  its  fenfibility,  we  find  men  unanimoufly  concur 
in  attributing  happinefs  or  mifery  to  particular  conditions, 
as  they  agree  in  acknowledging  the  cold  of  winter  and  the 
heat  of  autumn. 

If  we  apply  to  authors  themfelves  for  an  account  of 
their  Hate,  it  will  appear  very  little  to  deferve  envy,  for  they 
have  in  all  ages  been  addifled  to  complaint.  The  neglecf 
of  'learning,  the  ingratitude  of  the  prefent  age,  and  the  ab~ 
furd  preference  by  which  ignorance  and  dullnefs  often  ob¬ 
tain  favour  and  rewards,  have  been  from  age  to  age  topics 
of  inve£live  ;  and  few  have  left  their  names  to  pofterity, 
without  fome  appeal  to  future  candour  from  the  perverfe- 
nefs  and  malice  of  their  own  times. 

I  have,  neverthelefs,  been  often  inclined  to  doubt,  whe¬ 
ther  authors,  however  querulous,  are  in  reality  more  mi- 
ferable  than  their  fellow-mortals.  The  prefent  life  is  to  all 
a  Hate  of  infelicity  •,  every  man,  like  an  author,  believes 
himfelf  to  merit  more  than  he  obtains,  and  folaces  the 
prefent  with  the  profpeft  of  the  future  ;  others,  indeed, 
fufl'er  thofe  difappointments  in  filence,  of  which  the  wri¬ 
ter  complains,  to  fhew  how  well  he  has  learnt  the  art  of 
lamentation. 

There  is  at  leafi:  one  gleam  of  felicity,  of  which  few 
writers  have  miffed  the  enjoyment  :  he  wnofe  hopes  have 
fo  far  overpowered  his  fears,  as  that  he  has  refolved  to 
Hand  forth  a  candidate  for  fame,  feldom  fails  to  arnufe 
himfelf,  before  his  appearance,  with  pleafing  feenes  of  af¬ 
fluence  or  honour  ;  while  his  fortune  is  yet  under  the  re¬ 
gulation  of  fancy,  he  eafily  models  it  to  his  wifh,  fuffers 
no  thoughts  of  critics  or  rivals  to  intrude  upon  his  mind, 
but  counts  over  the  bounties  of  patronage,  or  liltens  to  the 
voice  of  praife. 

Some  there  are,  that  talk  very  luxurioufly  of  the  fecond 
period  of  an  author’s  happinefs,  and  tell  of  the  tumultu¬ 
ous  raptures  of  invention,  when  the  mind  riots  in  ima¬ 
gery,  and  the  choice  Hands  fufpended  between  different 
fentiments. 

Thefe  pleafures,  I  believe,  may  fometimes  be  indulged 
to  thofe,  who  come  to  a  fubje£I  of  difquifition  with  minds 
full  of  ideas,  and  with  fancies  fo  vigorous,  as  ealily  to  ex¬ 
cite,  feleft,  and  arrange  them.  To  write  is,  indeed,  no 
unpleafing  employment,  when  one  fentiment  readily  pro¬ 
duces  another,  and  both  ideas  and  expreflions  prefent  them¬ 
felves 
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felves  at  the  firrt  fummons  :  but  fuch  happinefs,  the  greateft 
genius  does  not  always  obtain  ;  and  common  writers  know 
it  only  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  credit  its  polhbility.  Com- 
pofition  is,  for  the  molt  part,  an  effort  of  how  diligence 
and  fteady  perfeverance,  to  which  the  mind  is  dragged  by 
neceffity  or  rel'olution,  and  from  which  the  attention  is 
every  moment  {farting  to  more  delightful  amufements. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  a  defign  which,  when  con- 
fidered  at  a  diftance,  gave  flattering  hopes  of  facility,  mocks 
us  in  the  execution  with  unexpected  difficulties  ;  the  mind 
which,  while  it  confidered  it  in  the  grofs,  imagined  itlelf 
amply  furnifhed  wdth  materials,  finds  l'ometimes  an  unex¬ 
pected  barrennefs  and  vacuity,  and  wonders  whether  all 
thole  ideas  are  vanifhed,  which  a  little  before  feemed  ftrug- 
gling  foremiffion. 

Sometimes  many  thoughts  prefent  themfelves  •,  but  fo 
confufed  and  unconnected,  that  they  are  not  without  dif¬ 
ficulty  reduced  to  method,  or  concatenated,  in  a  regular 
and  dependant  feries  :  the  mind  falls  at  once  into  a  la¬ 
byrinth,  of  which  neither  the  beginning  nor  end  can  be 
difcovered,  and  toils  and  ftruggles  without  progrefs  or  ex¬ 
trication. 

It  is  afTerted  by  Horace,  that  “  if  matter  be  once  got 
“  together,  words  will  be  found  with  very  little  difficulty 
a  pofition  which,  though  fufficiently  plaufible  to  be  inferred 
in  political  precepts,  is  by  no  means  ftriCtly  and  philofo- 
phically  true.  If  words  were  naturally  and  neceffiarily  con- 
fequential  to  fentiments,  it  would  always  follow,  that  he 
who  has  moft  knowledge  muft  have  mod  eloquence,  and 
that  every  man  would  dearly  exprefs  what  he  fully  under- 
ftood  :  yet  we  find,  that  to  think,  and  difcourfe,  are  often 
the  qualities  of  different  perfons  :  and  many  books  might 
furely  be  produced,  where  juft  and  noble  fentiments  are  de¬ 
graded  and  obfcured  by  unfuitable  diction. 

Words,  therefore,  as  well  as  things,  claim  the  care  of 
an  author.  Indeed  of  many  authors,  and  thofe  not  ufelefs 
or  contemptible,  words  are  almoft  the  only  care:  many 
make  it  their  ftudy,  not  fo  much  to  {trike  out  new  fenti¬ 
ments,  as  to  recommend  thofe  which  are  already  known  to 
more  favourable  notice  by  fairer  decorations ;  but  every 
man,  whether  he  copies  or  invents,  whether  he  delivers  his 
own  thoughts  or  thofe  of  another,  has  often  found  himfelf 
deficient  in  the  power  of  expreffion,  big  with  ideas  which 
he  could  not  utter,  obliged  to  ranfack  his  memory  for 
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terms  adequate  to  his  conceptions,  and  at  laft  unable 
to  imprefs  upon  his  reader  the  image  exifting  in  his  own 
mind. 

It  is  one  of  the  common  diflreffes  of  a  writer,  to  be 
within  a  word  of  a  happy  period,  to  want  only  a  fingle 
epithet  to  give  amplification  its  full  force,  to  require  only 
a  correfpondent  term  in  order  to  finifh  a  paragraph  with 
elegance,  and  make  one  of  its  members  anfwer  to  the 
other  :  but  thefe  deficiencies  cannot  always  be  fupplied  ; 
and  after  a  long  ftudy  and  vexation,  the  paflage  is  turn¬ 
ed  anew,  and  the  web  unwoven  that  was  fo  nearly  finilhed. 

But  when  thoughts  and  words  are  collected  and  adj lifted, 
and  the  whole  compofition  at  laft  concluded,  it  feldom  gra¬ 
tifies  the  author,  when  he  comes  coolly  and  deliberately  to 
review  it,  with  the  hopes  which  had  been  excited  in  the 
fury  of  the  performance  :  novelty  always  captivates  the 
mind  ;  as  our  thoughts  rife  frefh  upon  us,  we  readily  be¬ 
lieve  them  juft  and  original,  which,  when  the  pleafure  of 
production  is  over,  we  find  to  be  mean  and  common,  or 
borrowed  from  the  works  of  others,  and  fupplied  by  me¬ 
mory  rather  than  invention. 

But  though  it  fhould  happen  that  the  writer  finds  no 
fuch  faults  in  his  performance,  he  is  ftill  to  remember,  that 
he  looks  upon  it  with  partial  eyes :  and  when  he  considers, 
how  much  men  who  could  judge  of  others  with  great  ex- 
aCtnefs,  have  often  failed  of  judging  of  themfelves,  he  will 
be  afraid  of  deciding  too  haft ily  in  his  own  favour,  or  of 
allowing  himfelf  to  contemplate  with  too  much  comnln- 
cence,  treafure  that  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  the  teft, 
nor  paffed  the  only  trial  that  can  ftampits  value. 

From  the  public,  and  only  from  the  public,  is  he  to 
await  a  confirmation  of  his  claim,  and  a  final  jollification 
of  felf-efteem  ;  but  the  public  is  not  eafily  perfuaded  to  fa¬ 
vour  an  author.  If  mankind  were  left  to  judge  for  them¬ 
felves,  it  is  reafonable  to  imagine,  that  of  fuch  writings, 
at  leaft,  as  deferibe  the  movements  of  the  human  pafiions, 
and  of  which  every  man  carries  the  archetype  within  him, 
a  juft  opinion  would  be  formed  ;  but  whoever  has  remark¬ 
ed  the  fate  of  books,  mull  have  found  it  governed  by  other 
caufes,  than  general  confent  arifing  from  general  convic¬ 
tion.  If  a  new  performance  happens  not  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  fome,  who  have  courage  to  tell,  and  authority  to 
propagate  their  opinion,  it  often  remains  long  in  obfeurity, 
and  perillies  unknown  and  unexamined.  A  few',  a  very 
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few,  commonly  conftitute  the  tafte  of  the  time  ;  the  judg¬ 
ment  which  they  have  once  pronounced,  fome  are  too  lazy 
to  difcufs,  and  fome  too  timorous  to  contradict  :  it  may 
however  be,  I  think,  cbferved,  that  their  power  is  greater 
to  deprefs  than  exalt,  as  mankind  are  more  credulous  of 
cenfure  than  of  praife. 

This  perverfion  of  the  public  judgment  is  not  to  be 
rafhlv  numbered  amongft  the  miferies  of  an  author ;  fmce 
it  commonly  ferves,  after  milcatriage,  to  reconcile  him  to 
himfeif.  Becaufe  the  world  has  fometimes  pafted  an  un- 
jpft  fentence,  he  readily  concludes  the  fentence  unjuft  by 
which  his  performance  is  condemned  ;  becaufe  fome  have 
been  exalted  above  their  merits  by  partiality,  he  is  fure  to 
afcribe  the  fuccefs  of  a  rival,  not  to  the  merit  of  his  work, 
but  the  zeal  of  his  patrons.  Upon  the  whole,  as  the 
author  feems  to  {hare  all  the  common  miferies  of  life, 
he  appears  to  partake  likewife  of  its  lenitives  and  abate¬ 
ments. 
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CHAP.  I. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  PALACE  IN  A  VALLEY. 

YE  who  lilten  with  credulity  to  the  whifpers  of  fancy, 
and  purfue  with  eagernels  the  phantoms  of  hope  ; 
who  expeft  that  age  will  perform  the  promifes  of  youth, 
and  that  the  deficiencies  of  the  prefent  day  will  be  fupplied 
by  the  morrow;  attend  to  the  hiltory  of  Rafielas  prince  of 
Abiffinia. 

Rafielas  was  the  fouTth  fon  of  the  mighty  emperour,  in 
whofe  dominions  the  Father  of  AVaters  begins  his  courfe  ; 
whofe  bounty  pours  down  the  fireams  of  plenty,  and  fcat- 
ters  over  half  the  world  the  harvefts  of  Egypt. 

According  to  the  cuftom  which  has  defcended  from  age 
to  age  among  the  monarchs  of  the  torrid  zone,  Rafielas 
was  confined  in  a  private  palace,  with  the  other  fo<ns  and 
daughters  of  Abiffinian  royalty,  till  the  order  o£  fuccefiion 
Ihould  call  him  to  the  throne. 

The  place,  which  the  wifdom  or  policy  of  antiquity  had 
deftined  for'  the  refidence  of  the  Abiffinian  princes,  was 
a  fpacious  valley  in  the  kingdom  of  Amhara,  furrounded  ort 
every  fide  by  mountains,  of  which  the  fummits  overhang 
the  middle  part.  The  only  paffiage,  by  which  it  could  be 
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entered,  was  a  cavern  that  pafled  under  a  rock,  of  which 
it  has  long  been  difputed  whether  it  was  the  work  of  nature 
or  of  human  induftry.  The  outlet  of  the  cavern  was  con¬ 
cealed  by  thick  wood,  and  the  mouth  which  opened  into  the 
valley  was  clofed  with  gates  of  iron,  forged  by  the  artiiicers 
of  ancient  days,  lb  mafly  that  no  man  could  without  the 
help  of  engines  open  or  fnut  them. 

From  the  mountains  on  every  fide,  rivulets  defcended 
that  filled  ail  the  valley  with  verdure  and  fertility,  and  form¬ 
ed  a  lake  in  the  middle  inhabited  by  fifh  of  every  fpecies, 
and  frequented  by  every  fowl  whom  nature  has  taught  to 
dip  the  wing  in  water.  This  lake  difcharged  its  fuperflui- 
ties  by  a  ftream  which  entered  a  dark  cleft  of  the  mountain 
on  the  northern  fide,  and  fell  with  dreadful  noife  from  pre¬ 
cipice  to  precipice  till  it  was  heard  no  more. 

The  fides  of  the  mountains  were  covered  with  trees,  the 
banks  of  the  brooks  were  diverfihed  with  flowers;  every 
blaft  Ihook  fpices  from  the  rocks,  and  every  month  dropped 
fruits  upon  the  ground.  All  animals  that  bite  the  grafs, 
or  broufe  the  ftirub,  whether  wild  or  tame,  wandered  in 
this  extenfive  circuit,  fecured  from  beafts  of  prey  by  the 
mountains  which  confined  them.  On  one  part  were  flocks 
and  herds  feeding  in  the  paftures,  on  another  all  the  beafts 
of  chafe  frifking  in  the  lawns  ;  the  fprightly  kid  was  bound¬ 
ing  on  the  rocks,  the  fubtle  monkey  frolicking  in  the  trees, 
and  the  folemn  elephant  repofing  in  the  {hade.  All  the 
diverfities  of  the  world  were  brought  together,  the  blef- 
fings  of  nature  were  collected,  and  its  evils  extracted  and 
excluded. 

The  valley,  wide  and  fruitful,  fupplied  its  inhabitants 
with  the  neceftaries  of  life,  and  all  delights  and  fuperflui- 
ties  were  added  at  the  annual  vifit  which  the  emperor  paid 
his  children,  when  the  iron  gate  was  opened  to  the  found 
of  muftck  ;  and  during  eight  days  every  one  that  refided  in 
the  valley  was  required  to  propofe  whatever  might  contri¬ 
bute  to  make  feclufion  plealant,  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  of 
attention,  and  leflen  the  tedioufnefs  of  time.  Every  defire 
was  immediately  granted.  All  the  artificers  of  pleafure 
were  called  to  gladden  the  feftivity;  the  muficians  exerted 
the  power  of  harmony,  and  the  dancers  fhewed  their  ac¬ 
tivity  before  the  princes,  in  hope  that  they  ihould  pafs 
their  lives  in  this  blifsful  captivity,  to  which  thofe  only 
were  admitted  whofe  performance  was  thought  able  to  add 
apvelty  to  luxury.  Such  was  the  appearance  of  fecurity 
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and  delight  which  this  retirement  afforded,  that  they,  to 
whom  it  was  new,  always  defired  that  it  might  be  perpe¬ 
tual  ;  and  as  thofe,  on  whom  the  iron  gate  had  once  clof- 
ed,  were  never  fuffered  to  return,  the  effe£l  of  longer  ex¬ 
perience  could  not  be  known.  Thus  every  year  produced 
new  fchemes  of  delight,  and  new  competitors  for  impri- 
fonment. 

The  palace  (food  on  an  eminence  raifed  about  thirty 
paces  above  the  furface  of  the  lake.  It  was  divided  into 
many  fquares  or  courts,  built  with  greater  or  lefs  magnifi¬ 
cence,  according  to  the  rank  of  thofe  for  whom  they  were 
defigned.  The  Poofs  were  turned  into  arche^^of  mafly 
done  joined  by  a  cement  that  grew  harder  by  time,  and 
the  building  flood  from  century  to  century  aeriding  the 
folftitial  rains  and  equinodlial  hurricanes,  without  need  of 
reparation. 

This  houfe,  which  was  fo  large  as  to  be  fully  known  to 
none  but  fome  ancient  officers  who  fucceffivcly  inherited 
the  fecrets  of  the  place,  was  budt  as  if  fufpicion  herfelf 
had  dictated  the  plan.  To  every  room  there  was  an  open 
and  fecret  paflage,  every  fquare  had  a  communication  with 
the  reft,  either  from  the  upper  ftories  bv  private  galleries, 
or  by  fubterranean  paffiages  from  the  lower  apartments^ 
Many  of  the  columns  had  unfufpedled  cavities,  in  which  a 
long  race  of  monarchs  had  repofited  their  treafures.  They 
then  clofed  up  the  opening  with  marble,  which  was  never 
to  be  removed  but  in  the  utmoft  exigencies  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  recorded  their  accumulations  in  a  book  which 
was  itfelf  concealed  in  a  tower  not  entered  but  by  the 
emperour,  attended  by  the  prince  who  flood  next  in  fuc- 
eeffion. 


CHAP.  II. 

THE  DISCONTENT  OF  RASSELAS  IN  THE  HAPPY 

VALLEY. 

HERE  the  fons  and  daughters  of  Abiffima  lived  only 
to  know  the  foft  viciffitudes  of  pleafure  and  repofe, 
attended  by  all  that  were  fkiiful  to  delight,  and  gratified 
with  whatever  the  fenfes  can  enjoy.  They  wandered  in 
gardens  of  fragrance,  and  flept  in  the  fortreffos  of  fecu- 
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rity.  Every  art  was  practifed  to  make  them  pleafed  with 
their  own  condition.  The  fages  who  inftrudbed  them, 
told  them  of  nothing  but  the  miferies  of  public  life,  and 
defcribed  all  beyond  the  mountains  as  regions  of  cala¬ 
mity,  where  difcord  was  always  raging,  and  where  man 
preyed  upon  man. 

To  heighten  their  opinion  of  their  own  felicity,  they 
were  daiiy  entertained  with  fongs,  the  lubjedt  of  which 
was  the  happy  valley.  Their  appetites  were  excited  by  fre¬ 
quent  ^numerations  of  different  enjoyments,  and  revelry 
and  merriment  was  the  bufinefs  of  every  hour  from  tne 
dawn  of  morning  to  the  dole  of  even. 

Thefe  methods  were  generally  fuccefsful ;  few  of  the 
princes  had  ever  wifhed  to  enlarge  their  bounds,  but  paffed 
their  lives  in  full  convidtion  that  they  had  all  within  their 
reach  that  art  or  nature  could  bellow,  and  pitied  thofe 
whom  fate  had  excluded  from  this  feat  of  tranquillity,  as 
the  fport  of  chance  and  the  Haves  of  mifery. 

Thus  they  rofe  in  the  morning  and  lay  down  at  night, 
pleafed  with  each  other  and  with  themfelves,  all  but  Raf- 
felas,  who  in  the  twenty-fixth  year  of  his  age  began  to 
withdraw  himfelf  from  their  pallimes  and  aflemblies,  and 
to  delight  in  folitary  walks  and  filent  meditation.  He 
often  fat  before  tables  covered  with  luxury,  and  forgot  to 
tafte  the  dainties  that  were  placed  before  him  :  he  rofe  ab¬ 
ruptly  in  the  midft  of  the  fong,  and  haftily  retired  beyonu 
the  found  of  mufick.  Elis  attendants  obferved  the  change, 
and  endeavoured  to  renew  his  love  of  pleafure  :  he  ne- 
gledted  their  officioufnefs,  repulfed  their  invitations,  and 
fpent  day  alter  day  on  the  banks  of  rivulets  Iheltered  with 
trees,  where  he  fometimes  liftened  to  the  birds  in  the 
branches,  lometimes  obferved  the  hfh  playing  in  the  llream, 
and  anon  call  his  eyes  upon  the  paftures  and  mountains 
filled  with  animals,  oi  which  fome  were  biting  the  herbage, 
and  fome  lleeping  among  the  bulhes. 

This  Angularity  of  his  humour  made  him  much  obferv¬ 
ed.  One  of  the" Sages,  in  whofe  converfation  he  had'  for¬ 
merly  delighted,  followed  him  fecretly,  in  hope  of  difco- 
vering  the  caufe  of  his  difquiet.  Raflelas,  who  knew  not 
that  any  one  was  near  him,  having  for  lome  time  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  goats  that  were  broufing  among  the  rocks, 
began  to  compare  their  condition  with  his  own. 

“  Wliat,”  Ibid  he,  “  makes  the  difference  between  man 
and  all  the  relt  of  the  animal  creation  ?  Every  beaft  that 
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ftrays  befide  me  has  the  fame  corporal  neceffities  with  my- 
fdf;  he  is  hungry  and  crops  the  grafs,  he  is  thirfly  and 
drinks  the  ftream,  his  thirft  and  hunger  are  appeafed,  he 
is  fatisfied  and  fle.eps  ;  he  rifes  again  and  is  hungry,  he  is 
again  fed  and  is  at  reft.  I  am  hungry  and  thirfty  like 
him,  but  when  thirft  and  hunger  ceafe  I  am  not  at  reft  ; 
I  am,  like  him,  pained  with  want,  but  am  not,  like  him, 
fatisfied  with  fulnefs.  The  intermediate  hours  are  tedious 
and  gloomy ;  I  long  again  to  be  hungry  that  I  may  again 
quicken  my  attention.  The  birds  peck  the  berries  or  the 
corn,  and  fly  away  to  the  groves,  where  they  fit  in  feeming 
happinefs  on  the  branches,  and  wafte  their  lives  in  tuning 
one  unvaried  feries  of  founds.  I  Jikewife  can  call  the  lu- 
famft  and  the  finger,  but  the  founds  that  pleafed  me  yef- 
terday  weary  me  to-day,  and  will  grow  yet  more  wearifome 
to-morrow.  I  can  difcover  within  me  no  power  of  percep¬ 
tion  which  is  not  glutted  with  its  proper  pleafure,  yet  I  do 
not  feel  myfelf  delighted.  Man  furely  has  fome  latent 
fenfe  for  which  this  place  affords  no  gratification,  or  he 
has  fome  defires  diftiruT  from  fenfe  which  muft  be  fatisfied 
before  he  can  be  happy." 

After  this  he  lifted  up  his  head,  and  feeing  the  moon 
rifing,  walked  towards  the  palace.  As  he  paffed  through 
the  fields,  and  faw  the  animals  around  him,  “  Ye,  faid 
he,  are  happy,  and  need  not  envy  me  that  walk  thus  among 
you,  burdened  with  myfelf;  nor  do  I,  ye  gentle  beings, 
envy  your  felicity;  for  it  is  not  the  felicity  of  man.  I  have 
many  diftreffes  from  which  ye  are  free ;  I  fear  pain  when 
I  do  not  feel  it ;  I  fometimes  fhrink  at  evils  recollected,  and 
fometimes  ftart  at  evils  anticipated  :  furely  the  equity  of 
Providence  has  balanced  peculiar  fufferings  with  peculiar 
enjoyments.” 

With  obfervations  like  thefe  the  prince  amufed  himfelf 
as  he  returned,  uttering  them  with  a  plaintive  voice,  yet 
with  a  look  that  difeovered  him  to  feel  fome  Complacence 
in  his  own  perfpicacity,  and  to  receive  fome  folace  of  the 
miferies  of  life,  from  confcioufnefs  of  the  delicacy  with 
which  he  felt,  and  the  eloquence  with  which  he  bewailed 
them.  He  mingled  cheerfully  in  the  diverfions  of  the 
evening,  and  all  rejoiced  to  find  that  his  heart  was 
lightened. 
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CHAP.  III. 

THE  WANTS  OF  HIM  THAT  WANTS  NOTHING. 

ON  the  next  day  his  old  inflruclor,  imagining  that  he 
had  now  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  his  difeafe 
of  mind,  was  in  hope  of  curing  it  by  counfel,  and  offici- 
oufly  fought  an  opportunity  of  conference,  which  the 
prince,  having  long  confidered  him  as  one  whofe  intellects 
were  exhaufled,  was  not  very  willing  to  afford  :  “ 
find  he,  does  this  man  thus  intrude  upon  me  ;  fhall  I  be 
never  fuffered  to  forget  thofe  lectures  which  pleafed  only 
while  they  were  new,  and  to  become  new  again  mud  be 
forgotten  ?”  He  then  walked  into  the  wood,  and  compofed 
himfelf  to  his  ufual  meditations  ;  when  before  his  thoughts 
had  taken  any  fettled  form,  he  perceived  his  purfuer  at  hia 
fide,  and  was  at  firfl  prompted  by  his  impatience  to  go 
haflily  away;  but,  being  unwilling  to  offend  a  man  whom 
he  had  once  reverenced  and  (till  loved,  he  invited  him  to 
fit  down  with  him  on  the  bank. 

The  old  man  thus  encouraged,  began  to  lament  the 
change  which  had  been  lately  obferved  in  the  prince,  an 
to  enquire  why  he  fo  often  retired  from  the  pleafures  o 
the  palace,  to  lonelinefs  and  filence.  “  I  fly  from  pL“- 
fure,  faid  the  prince,  becaute  pleafure  has  ceafed  topleafe, 
I  am  lonely  becaufe  I  am  milerable,  and  am  unwilling  to 
cloud  with  my  prefence  the  happineis  of  others.  Pou, 
Sir,  faid  the  fage,  are  the  firfl  who  has  complained  of  mi- 
fery  in  the  happy  valley.  I  hope  to  convince  you  that  your 
complaints  have  no  real  caufe.  You  are  here  in  full  po*.- 
feffion  of  all  that  the  emperour  of  Abiffinia ^  can  bellow; 
here  is  neither  labour  to  be  endured  nor  Ganger  to  be 
dreaded,  yet  hei'e  is  all  that  labour  or  danger  can  procure 
or  purchafe.  Look  round  and  tell  me  which  of  your 
wants  is  without  fupply  :  if  you  want  nothing,  how  are 
vou  unhappy  ? 

“  That  I  want  nothing,  faid  the  prince,  or  that  I  know 
not  what  1  want,  is  the  caufe  of  my  complaint  ;  if  I  nad 
any  known  want,  I  fhould  have  a  certain  with  ;  that  v  il  i 
would  excite  endeavour,  and  I  fhould  not  then  repine  to 

fee  the  fun  move  fo  flowly  towards  the  weflern  mountain, 
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or  lament  when  the  day  breaks  and  deep  will  no  longer 
hide  me  from  myfelf.  When  I  fee  the  kids  and  the  lambs 
chafing  one  another,  I  fancy  that  I  (hould  be  happy  if  I 
had  fomething  to  purfue.  But,  pofiefiing  all  that  I  can 
want,  I  find  one  day  and  one  hour  exactly  like  another, 
except  that  the  latter  is  Hill  more  tedious  than  the  former. 
Let  your  experience  inform  me  Low  the  day  may  now 
feem  as  Ihort  as  in  my  childhood,  while  nature  was  yet 
freflh,  and  every  moment  (hewed  me  what  I  never  had  ob- 
lerved  before.  I  have  already  enjoyed  too  much  ;  give  me 
fomething  to  defire.” 

The  old  man  was  furprifed  at  this  new  fpecies  of  af¬ 
fliction,  and  knew  not  what  to  reply,  yet  was  unwilling 
to  be  filent.  “  Sir,  faid  be,  if  you  had  feen  the  mife'ries 
of  the  world,  you  would  know  how  to  value  your  prefent 
date.”  “  Now,  faid  the  prince,  you  have  given  me  fome¬ 
thing  to  defire  ;  I  (hall  long  to  fee  the  miferics  of  the  world, 
fince  the  fight  of  them  is  neceflary  to  happinefs.” 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE  PRINCE  CONTINUES  TO  GRIEVE  AND  MUSE. 

AT  this  time  the  found  of  mufick  proclaimed  the  hour 
of  repaft,  and  the  converfation  was  concluded. 
The  old  man  went  away  fufficiently  difcontented,  to  find 
that  his  reafonings  had  produced  the  only  conclufion  which 
they  were  intended  to  prevent.  But  in  the  decline  of  life 
(hame  and  grief  are  of  fhort  duration  ;  whether  it  be  that 
we  bear  eafily  what  we  have  borne  long,  or  that,  finding 
ourfelves  in  age  lefs  regarded,  we  lefs  regard  others;  or, 
that  we  look  with  flight  regard  upon  afflidions,  to  which 
we  know  that  the  hand  of  death  is  about  to  put  an  end. 

The  prince,  whofe  views  were  extended  to  a  wider  fpace, 
could  not  fpeedily  quiet  his  emotions,  lie  had  been  be¬ 
fore  terrified  at  the  length  of  life  which  nature  promifed 
him,  becaufe  he  confidered  that  in  a  long  time  much  muft 
be  endured  ;  he  now  rejoiced  in  his  youth,  becaufe  in  many 
years  much  might  be  done. 

This  firlt  beam  of  hope,  that  had  been  ever  darted  into 
his  mind,  rekindled  youth  in  his  cheeks,  and  doubled  the 
luftre  of  his  eyes.  He  was  fired  with  the  defire  of  doing 
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fomething,  though  he  knew  not  yet  with  diflin£tnefs,  either 
end  or  means. 

He  was  now  no  longer  gloomy  and  unfocial ;  but,  con- 
fidering  himfelf  as  mailer  of  a  fecret  flock  of  happinefs, 
which  he  could  enjoy  only  by  concealing  it,  he  afFe£ted  to 
be  bufy  in  all  fchemes  of  diverfion,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  others  pleafed  with  the  Hate  of  which  he  himfelf  was 
weary.  But  pleafures  never  can  be  fo  multiplied  or  con¬ 
tinued,  as  not  to  leave  much  of  life  unemployed  ;  there 
Were  many  hours,  both  of  the  night  and  day,  which  he 
could  fpend  without  -  fufpicion  in  folitary  thought.  The 
load  of  life  was  much  lightened  :  he  went  eagerly  into 
the  affemblies,  becaufe  he  fuppofed  the  frequency  of  his 
prefence  neceffarv  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  purpofes ;  he  re¬ 
tired  gladly  to  privacy,  becaufe  he  had  now  a  fubjecl  of 
thought. 

His  chief  amufement  was  to  picture  to  himfelf  that 
world  which  he  had  never  feen  •,  to  place  himfelf  in  various 
conditions  ;  to  be  entangled  in  imaginary  difficulties,  and 
to  be  engaged  in  wild  adventures  :  but  his  benevolence  al¬ 
ways  terminated  his  projects  in  the  relief  of  diflrefs,  the 
detection  of  fraud,  the  defeat  of  oppreffion,  and  the  dif- 
fufion  of  happinefs. 

Thus  pailed  twenty  months  of  the  life  of  Raflelas.  He 
bufied  himfelf  fo  intenfely  in  vifionary  buftle,  that  he  for¬ 
got  his  real  folitude,  and,  amidft  hourly  preparations  for 
the  various  incidents  of  human  affairs,  negledted  to  con- 
fider  by  what  means  he  fhould  mingle  with  mankind. 

One  day,  as  he  was  fitting  on  a  bank,  he  feigned  to  him¬ 
felf  an  orphan  virgin  robbed  of  her  little  portion  by  a 
treacherous  lover,  and  crying  after  him  for  reflitution  and 
redrefs.  So  ftrongiy  was  the  image  imprefled  upon  his 
mind,  that  he  flarted  up  in  the  maid’s  defence,  and  ran 
forward  to  feize  the  plunderer  with  all  the  eagernefs  of 
real  purfuit.  Fear  naturally  quickens  the  flight  of  guilt. 
RaiTelas  could  not  catch  the  fugitive  with  his  utmofl  ef¬ 
forts  j  but,  refolving  to  weary  by  perfeverance,  him  whom 
he  could  not  furpafs  in  fpeed,  he  preffed  on  till  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  flopped  his  courfe. 

Here  he  recollected  himfelf,  and  fmiled  at  his  own  ufe- 
lefs  impetuofity.  Then  raifing  his  eyes  to  the  mountain, 
“  This,  faid  he,  is  the  fatal  obftacle  that  hinders  at  once 
the  enjoyment  of  pleafure,  and  the  exercife  of  virtue. 
How  long  is  it  that  my  hopes  and  wiflres  have  flown  be- 
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yond  this  boundary  of  my  life,  which  yet  I  never  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  furmount !” 

Struck  with  this  reflexion,  he  fat  down  to  mufe ;  and 
remembered,  that  fince  he  firft  refolved  to  efcape  from  his 
confinement,  the  fun  had  palled  twice  over  him  in  his  an¬ 
nual  courfe.  He  now  felt  a  degree  of  regret  with  which 
he  had  never  been  before  acquainted.  He  conficiered  how 
much  might  have  been  done  in  the  time  which  had  palled, 
and  left  nothing  real  behind  it.  He  compared  twenty 
months  with  the  life  of  man.  “  In  life,  faid  he,  is  not 
to  be  counted  the  ignorance  of  infancy,  or  imbecility  of 
age.  We  are  long  before  we  are  able  to  think,  and  we 
foon  ceafe  from  the  power  of  adding.  The  true  period  of 
human  existence  may  be  reasonably  elti mated  at  forty 
years,  of  which  I  have  mufed  away  the  four  and  twentieth 
part.  What  T  have  loft  was  certain,  for  I  have  certainly 
pofl'efied  it ;  but  of  twenty  months  to  come  who  can  af- 
lure  me  ?” 

The  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  folly  pierced  him  deeply, 
and  he  was  long  before  he  could  be  reconciled  to  himfelf. 
**  The  reft  of  my  time,  faid  he,  has  been  loft  by  the 
crime  or  folly  of  my  anceftors,  and  the  abfurd  inftitu- 
tions  of  my  country  ;  I  remember  it  with  difguft,  yet  with¬ 
out  remorfe  •,  but  the  months  that  have  palled  fince  new 
light  darted  into  my  foul,  fince  I  formed  a  fcheme  of  rea¬ 
sonable  felicity,  have  been  fquandered  by  my  own  fault. 
I  have  loft  that  which  can  never  be  reftored  :  I  have  feen 
the  fun  rife  and  fet  for  twenty  months,  an  idle  gazer  on 
the  light  of  heaven:  In  this  time  the  birds  have  left  the 
ntft  of  their  mother,  and  committed  themlelves  to  the 
woods  and  to  the  Ikies  :  the  kid  has  forfaken  the  teat,,  and 
learned  by  degrees  to  climb  the  rocks  in  quell  ol  inde¬ 
pendent  fuftenance.  I  only  have  made  no  advances,  but 
am  ftill  helplefs  and  ignorant.  The  moon,  by  more  than 
twenty  changes,  admonilhed  me  of  the  flux  of  life;  the 
ftream  that  rolled  before  my  feet  upbraided  my  inactivity. 
I  fat  feafting  on  intellectual  luxury,  regardlefs  alike  of 
the  examples  of  the  earth,  and  the  inftru£tions  of  the 
planets.  Twenty  months  are  pafled,  who  lhall  reftore 
them  ?” 

Thefe  Sorrowful  meditations  fattened  upon  his  mind ; 
he  pafled  four  months  in  refolving  to  lofe  no  more  time 
in  idle  refolves,  and  was  awakened  to  more  vigorous  ex¬ 
ertion,  by  hearing  a  maid,  who  had  broken  a  porcelain 
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cup,  remark,  that  what  cannot  be  repaired  is  not  to  be  re^ 
gretted. 

1  his  was  obviousj  and  Rafielas  reproached  himfelf  that 
he  had  not  difcovcied  it,  having  not  known,  or  not  con- 
fidered,  how  many  ufeful  hints  are  obtained  by  chance, 
and  how  often  the  mind,  hurried  by  her  own  ardour  to 
diitant  view's,  negledts  the  truths  that  lie  open  before  her. 
He  for  a  fevy  hours,  regretted  his  regret,  and  from  that 
time  bent  his  whole  mind  upon  the  means  of  efcaping 
from  the  valley  of  happinefs. 


C  H  A  -p.  V, 

THE  PRINCE  MEDITATES  HIS  ESCAPE, 

HE  nov  found  that  it  wrnuld  be  very  difficult  to  ef¬ 
fect  that  which  it  was  very  eafy  to  fuppofe  effected. 
"When  he  looked  round  about  him,  he  faw  himfelf  confined 
by  the  bars  of  nature  which  had  never  yet  been  broken, 
and  by  the  gate,  through  which  none  that  once  had  palled 
it  were  ever  able  to  return.  He  was  now  impatient  as  an 
eagle  in  a  grate.  He  pafled  week  after  week  in  clambering 
the  mountains,  to  fee  if  there  w'as  any  aperture  which  the 
buboes  might  conceal,  but  found  all  the  fummits  inacceffi- 
ble  by  their  prominence.  The  iron  gate  he  defpaired  to 
open  ;  for  it  was  not  only  fecured  with  all  the  power  of 
art,  but  was  always  watched  by  fucceffive  fentinels,  and  was 
by  its  poution  expofed  to  the  perpetual  obfervation  of  all 
the  inhabitants. 

He  then  examined  the  cavern  through  which  the  waters 
of  the  lake  were  difcharged  ;  and,  looking  down  at  a  time 
when  the  fun  fhone  Itrongly  upon  its  mouth,  he  difcovered 
it  to  he  full  of  broken  rocks,  which,  though  they  permit¬ 
ted  the  ftream  to  flow  through  many  narrow  pafiages,  would 
Hop  anybody  of  folk!  bulk.  He  returned  difcouraged  and 
dejected ;  but,  having  now  known  the  bleffing  of  hope, 
refolved  ne  er  to  defpair. 

In  thefe  fruitlefs  fearches  he  fpent  ten  months.  The 
time  however,  pafled  cheerfully  away  :  in  the  morning  he 
rofe  with  new  hope,  in  the  evening  applauded  his  own 
diligence,  and  in  the  night  flept  found  after  Ids  fatigue. 
He  met  a  thoufand  amulements  which  beguiled  his  labour, 

and 
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and  diverfined  his  thoughts.  He  difcerneil  the  various  in- 
ftindls  of  animals,  and  properties  of  plants,  and  found  the 
place  replete  with  wonders,  of  which  he  purpofed  to  fo- 
lace  himfelf  with  the  contemplation,  if  he  fhould  never  be 
able  to  accomplifh  his  flight;  rejoicing  that  his  endeavours, 
though  yet  unfuccefsful,  had  fupplied  him  with  a  fource  of 
inexhauftible  enquiry. 

But  his  original  euriofky  was  not  yet  abated  r  he  refolved 
to  obtain  fome  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  men.  His  wilh 
Hill  continued,  but  his  hope  grew  lefs.  He  ceafecl  to  fur- 
vey  any  longer  the  walls  of  his  prifon,  and  fpared  to  fearch 
by  new  toils  for  interllices  which  he  knew  could  not  be 
found,  yet  determined  to  keep  his  deflgn  always  in  view, 
find  lay  hold  on  any  expedient  that  time  {hon'd  offer. 


CHAP.  VI. 

A  DISSERTATION  ON  THE  ART  OF  FLYING. 

AMONG  the  artifts  that  had  been  allured  into  the  happy 
valley,  to  labour  for  the  accommodation  and  pleafure 
of  its  inhabitants,  was  a  man  eminent  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  mechanick  powers,  who  had  contrived  many  engines 
both  of  ufe  and  recreation.  By  a  wheel,  which  the  ftream 
turned,  he  forced  the  water  into  a  tower,  whence  it  was 
diftributed  to  all  the  apartments  of  the  palace.  Heeredled 
2  pavilion  in  the  garden,  around  which  he  kept  the  air 
always  cool  by  artificial  fhowtrs.  One  of  the  groves,  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  ladies,  was  ventilated  by  fans,  to  which 
the  rivulet  that  ran  through  it  gave  a  conflant  motion  ;  and 
inftruments  of  foft  mufick  were  placed  at  proper  diftances, 
of  which  fome  played  by  the  impulfe  pf  the  wind,  and 
fome  by  the  power  of  the  ftream. 

Plus  aitift  was  fometimes  vifited  by  Raflelas,  who  was 
pleafed  with  every  kind  of  knowledge,  imagining  that  the 
time  would  come  when  all  his  acquifitions  fhould  be  of  urs 
to  him  in  the  open  world.  Pie  came  pne  day  to  amuie 
himfelf  in  his  ufual  manner,  and  found  the  mailer  bufy  in 
building  a  failing  chariot:  he  fawthat  the  defign  wras  prac¬ 
ticable  upon  a  level  furface,  and  with  exprefiions  of  great 
efteem  folicited  its  completion.  The  workman  was  pleafed 
to  find  himfelf  fo  much  regarded  by  the  prince,  and  re- 
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folved  to  gain  yet  higher  honours.  “  Sir,  faid  he,  you 
have  feen  but  a  fmall  part  of  what  the  mechanick  faiences 
can  perform.  I  have  been  long  of  opinion,  that  inftead  of 
the  tardy  conveyance  of  (hips  and  chariots,  man  might  ule 
the  fwifter  migration  of  wings;  that  the  fields  of  air  are 
open  to  knowledge,  and  that  only  ignorance  and  idlenefs 
need  crawl  upon  the  ground.” 

This  hint  rekindled  the  prince’s  defire  of  pafling  the 
mountains  ;  having  feen  what  the  mechanift  had  already 
performed,  he  was  willing  to  fancy  that  he  could  do 
more ;  vet  refoived  to  enquire  further,  before  he  buffered 
hope  to  afflict  him  by  difappointment.  “  I  am  afraid,  faid 
he  to  the  artift,  that  your  imagination  prevails  over  your 
Ik  ill,  and  that  you  now  tell  me  rather  what  you  wifh,  than 
what  you  know.  Every  animal  has  his  element  affigned 
him  ;  the  birds  have  the  air,  and  man  and  beads  the  earth.” 
So,  replied  the  mechanift,  fifties  have  the  water,  in  which 
yet  beads  can  fwirn  by  nature,  and  men  by  art.  He  that 
can  fwim  needs  not  defpair  to  fly  :  to  fwim  is  to  fly  in  a. 
proffer  fluid,  and  to  fly  is  to  fwim  in  a  fubtler.  We  are 
only  to  proportion  our  power  of  refiftance  to  the  different 
denfity  of  matter  through  which  we  are  to  pafs.  You  will 
be  neceffarily  upborne  by  the  air,  if  you  can  renew  any  im- 
pulfe  upon  it,  fafter  than  the  air  can  recede  from  the  pref- 
fure.” 

«  But  the  exercife  of  fwimming,  faid  the  prince,  is 
very  laborious  ;  the  ftrongeft  limbs  are  foon  wearied ;  I  am 
afraid  the  a<ft  of  flying  will  be  yet  more  violent,  and  wings 
will  be  of  no  great  ufe,  unlefs  we  can  fly  further  than  we 

can  fwim.” 

«  The  labour  of  rifing  from  the  ground,  faid  the  artift, 
will  be  great,  as  we  fee  it  in  the  heavier  domeftick  fowls, 
hut  as  we  mount  higher,  the  earth’s  attraction,  and  the 
body’s  gravity,  will  be  gradually  diminiftied,  till  we  {hall 
arrive  at  a  region  where  thd  man  will  float  in  the  air 
without  any  tendency  to  fall  :  no  care  will  then  be  necef- 
i'ary  but  to  move  forwards,  which  the  gentleft  impulfe  will 
effect.  You,  Sir,  whofe  curiofity  is  fo  extenfive,  will  ea- 
fily  conceive  with  what  pleafure  a  philofopher,  furnifhed  with 
;ings,  and  hovering  in  the  Iky,  would  fee  the  earth,  and 
all  its  inhabitants,  rolling  beneath  him,  and  prefenting  to 
him  fucceffively,  by  its  diurnal  motion,  all  the  countries 
within  the  fame  parallel.  How  mull  it  amufe  the  pendent 
fpechtor  to  fee  the  moving  feene  of  land  and  ocean,  cities 
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and  deferts  !  To  furvey  with  equal  fecurity  the  marts  of 
trade,  and  the  fields  of  battle  ;  mountains  infefted  by  bar¬ 
barians,  and  fruitful  regions  gladdened  by  plenty,  and  lul¬ 
led  by  peace  !  How  eafiiy  fhall  we  then  trace  the  Nile 
through  all  his  paffage;  pafs  over  to  diftant  regions,  and 
examine  the  face  of  nature  from  one  extremity  of  the  earth 
to  the  other.” 

“  All  this,  faid  the  prince,  is  much  to  be  defired  ;  but 
I  am  afraid  that  no  man  will  be  able  to  breathe  in  thefe  re¬ 
gions  of  fpeculation  and  tranquillity.  I  have  been  told,  that 
refpiration  is  difficult  upon  lofty  mountains,  yet  from  thefe 
precipices,  though  fo  high  as  to  produce  great  tenuity  cr 
air,  it  is  very  eafy  to  fall  :  therefore  I  lufpecf,  that  from 
any  height,  where  life  can  be  fupported,  there  may  be  dan¬ 
ger  of  too  quick  defcent.” 

“  Nothing,  replied  the  artift,  will  ever  be  attempted,  if 
all  poffible  obje&ions  muft  be  firft  overcome.  If  you  will 
favour  my  projedf,  I  will  try  the  firft  flight  at  my  own  ha¬ 
zard.  I  have  confidercd  the  ftrudfure  of  all  volant  animals, 
and  find  the  folding  continuity  of  the  bat’s  wings  mod  ea¬ 
fiiy  accommodated  to  the  human  form.  Upon  this  model  I 
{hall  begin  my  talk  to-morrow,  and  in  a  year  expe£f  to 
tower  into  the  air  beyond  the  malice  and  purfuit  of  man. 
But  I  will  work  only  on  this  condition,  that  the  art  fhall 
not  be  divulged,  and  that  you  fhall  not  require  me  to  make 
wings  for  any  but  ourlelves.” 

“  Why,  faid  Raflelas,  fhould  you  envy  others  fo  great 
an  advantage  ?  All  fkill  ought  to  be  exerted  for  univerfal 
good  ;  every  man  has  owed  much  to  others,  and  ought  to 
repay  the  kindnefs  that  he  has  received.” 

“  If  men  were  all  virtuous,  returned  the  artift,  I  fhould 
with  great  alacrity  teach  them  all  to  fly.  But  what  would 
be  the  fecurity  of  the  good,  if  the  bad  could  at  pleafure  in¬ 
vade  them  from  the  fky  ?  Againft  an  army  failing  through 
the  clouds,  neither  walls,  nor  mountains,  nor  feas,  could 
afford  any  fecurity.  A  flight  of  northern  lavages  might 
hover  in  the  wind,  and  light  at  once  with  irrefiftible  vio¬ 
lence  upon  the  capital  of  a  fruitful  region  that  was  rolling 
under  them.  Even  this  valley,  the  retreat  of  princes,  the 
abode  of  happinefs,  might  be  violated  by  the  iudden  def¬ 
cent  of  fome  of  the  naked  nations  that  fwarm  on  the  coaft 
of  the  fouthern  fea. 

The  prince  promifed  fecrecy,  and  waited  for  the  per¬ 
formance,  not  wholly  hopelefs  of  fuccefs.  He  vifited  the 
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work  from  time  to  time,  obferved  its  progrefs,  and  re¬ 
marked  many  ingenious  contrivances  to  facilitate  motion, 
and  unite  levity  with  Hrength,  The  artift  was  every  day 
more  certain  that  he  To  aid  leave  vultures  and  eagles  behind 
him,  and  the  contagion  of  his  confidence  feized  upon  the 
prince. 

In  a  year  the  wings  were  finifhed,  and,  on  a  morning 
appointed,  the  maker  appeared  furnifhed  for  flight  on  a 
little  promonrcrv  :  he  waved  his  pinions  a  while  to  gather 
air,  then  leaped  from  his  Hand,  and  in  an  inftant  dropped 
into  the  lake.  His  wings,  which  were  of  no  ufe  in  the  air, 
fuftained  him  in  the  water,  and  the  prince  drew  him  to 
land,  half  dead  with  terror  and  vexation. 

CHAP.  VII. 

THE  PRINCE  JINDS  A  MAN  OF  LEARNING. 

THE  prince  was  not  much  affli£!ed  by  this  difafter, 
having  fufiered  himfelf  to  hope  for  a  happier  event, 
onlv  becaufe  he  had  no  other  means  of  efcape  in  view.  He 
ftiH  perfifted  in  his  defign  to  leave  the  happy  valley  by  the 
firfl  opportunity. 

His  imagination  was  now  at  2  Hand  ;  he  had  no  proipedt 
‘of  entering  into  the  world  :  and,  notwithftanding  all  his 
endeavours  to  lupport  himfelf,  difeontent  by  degrees  prey¬ 
ed  upon  him,  and  he  began  again  to  lofe  his  thoughts  in 
fi:dn<?fs,  when  the  rainy  feafon,  which  in  thefe  countries 
is  periodical,  made  it  inconvenient  to  wander  in  tne 
woods. 

dhc  rain  continued  longer  and  with  more  violence  than 
had  been  ever  known  :  tne  clouds  broke  on  the  iurround- 
ing  mountains,  and  the  torrents  ftreamed  into  the  plain  on 
every  fide,  til!  the  cavern  was  too  narrow  to  difcharge  the 
water.  The  lake  overflowed  its  banks,  and  all  the  lcvci  Oi  the 
valley  was  covered  with  the  inundation.  The  eminence,  on 
which  the  palace  was  built,  and  fome  other  fpots  of  rifing 
ground,  were  all  that  the  eye  could  now  difeover.  The 
herds  and  flocks  left  the  paftures,  and  both  the  wild  beafts 
and  the  tame  retreated  to  the  mountains. 

This  inundation  confined  all  the  princes  to  domeftick 
amufements,  and  the  attention  of  Raflelas  was  particularly 
feized  by  a  poem,  which  Irnlac  rehearfed,  upon  the  va¬ 
rious 
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rious  conditions  of  humanity.  He  commanded  the  poet  to 
attend  him  in  his  apartment,  and  recite  his  verfes  a  fecond 
time  ;  then  entering  into  familiar  talk,  he  thought  himfelf 
happy  in  having  found  a  man  who  knew  the  world  fo  well, 
and  could  fofkilfully  paint  the  fceties  of  life.  He  alked  a 
thoufand  queftions  about  things,  to  which,  though  com¬ 
mon  to  all  other  mortals,  his  confinement  from  childhood 
had  kept  him  a  ftranger.  The  poet  pitied  his  ignorance, 
and  loved  his  curiofity,  and  entertained  him  from  day  to 
day  with  novelty  and  inftrudfion,  fo  that  the  prince  regret¬ 
ted  the  neceffity  of  deep,  and  longed  till  the  morning  ftiould 
renew  his  plealure. 

As  they  were  fitting  together,  the  prince  commanded 
Imlac  to  relate  his  hiftory,  and  to  tell  by  what  accident  he 
was  forced,  or  by  what  motive  induced,  to  clofe  his  life  in 
the  happy  valley.  As  he  was  going  to  begin  his  narrative, 
Rafielas  was  called  to  a  concert,  and  obliged  to  reflrain  his 
curiofity  till  the  evening. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  IMLAC. 


f^|^HE  clofe  of  the  day  is,  in  the  regions  of  the  torrid 
zone,  the  only  feafon  of  diverfion  and  entertainment, 
and  it  was  therefore  midnight  before  the  mufic  ceafed, 
and  the  princefles  retired.  Rafielas  then  called  for  his 
companion,  and  required  him  to  begin  the  ftory  of  his 
life. 

“  Sir,  faid  Imlac,  my  hiftory  will  not  be  long :  the  life 
that  is  devoted  to  knowledge  pafles  lilently  away,  and  is 
very  little  diverfified  by  events.  To  talk  in  public,  to  think 
in  folitude,  to  read  and  to  hear,  to  enquire,  and  anfwer 
enquiries,  is  the  bufinefs  of  a  fcholar.  He  wanders  about 
the  world  without  pomp  or  terrour,  and  is  neither  known 
nor  valued  but  by  men  like  himfelf. 

“  I  was  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Goiama,  at  no  great 
diftance  from  the  fountain  of  the  Nile.  My  father  was  a 
wealthy  merchant,  who  traded  between  the  inland  coun¬ 
tries  of  Africa  and  the  ports  of  the  R.ed  Sea.  He  was 
honeft,  frugal,  and  diligent,  but  of  mean  fentiments,  and 
narrow  comprehenfion  :  he  defined  only  to  be  rich,  and  to 
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conceal  his  riches,  left  he  fhould  be  fpoiled  by  the  gover- 
nors  of  the  province.” 

“  Surely,  faid  the  prince,  my  father  muft  be  negligent 
of  his  charge,  if  any  man  in  his  dominions  dares  take  that 
which  belongs  to  another.  Does  he  not  know  that  kings  are? 
accountable  for  injuftice  permitted  as  well  as  done?  If  I 
were  emperour,  not  the  meaneft  of  my  fubjects  fhould  be 
opprefl'ed  with  impunity.  My  blood  boils  when  I  am  told 
that  a  merchant  durft  not  enjoy  his  honeft  gains  for  fear  of 
lofing  them  by  the  rapacity  of  power.  Name  the  governor 
who  robbed  the  people,  that  I  may  declare  his  crimes  to 
the  emperour.” 

“  Sir,  faid  Imlac,  your  ardour  is  the  natural  effedft  of 
virtue  animated  by  youth  :  the  time  will  come  when  you 
will  acquit  your  father,  and  perhaps  hear  with  lefs  impa¬ 
tience  of  the  governor.  Oppreftion  is,  in  the  Abiftmian 
dominions,  neither  frequent  nor  tolerated ;  but  no  form  of 
government  has  been  yet  difeovered,  by  which  cruelty  can 
be  wholly  prevented.  Subordination  fuppofes  power  on 
one  part,  and  fubjection  on  the  other  ;  and  if  power  be  in 
the  hands  of  men,  it  will  fometimes  be  abufed.  The  vigi¬ 
lance  of  the  fupreme  magiftrate  may  do  much,  but  much- 
will  ft  ill  remain  undone.  He  can  never  know  all  the 
crimes  that  are  committed,  and  can  feldom  punifh  all  that 
he  knows.” 

“  This,  faid  the  prince,  Ido  not  underftand,  but  I  had  ra¬ 
ther  hear  thee  than  difpute.  Continue  thy  narration.” 

“  My  father,  proceeded  Imlac*  originally  intended  that 
I  fhould  have  no  other  education,  than  luch  as  might  qua¬ 
lify  me  for  commerce  ;  and  difeovering  in  me  great  ftrength 
of  memory,  and  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion,  often  declared 
his  hope  that  I  fhould  be  fome  time  the  rieheft  man  in 
Abiftinia.” 

“  Why,  faid  the  prince,  did  thy  father  defire  the  in- 
creafe  of  his  wealth,  when  it  was  already  greater  than  he 
durft  difeover  or  enjoy  ?  I  am  unwilling  to  doubt  thy  vera¬ 
city,  yet  inconfiftencies  cannot  both  be  true.” 

“  Inconfiftencies,  anfwered  Imlac,  cannot  both  be  right, 
but,  imputed  to  man,  they  may  both  be  true.  Yet  diver- 
fity  is  not  inconfiftency.  My  father  might  expedl  a  time  of 
greater  fecurity.  However,  fome  defire  is  neceftary  to  keep 
life  in  motion,  and  he,  whofe  real  wants  are  fupplied,  muft 
admit  thofe  of  fancy.” 

“  This,  laid  the  prince,  I  can  in  fome  meafure  con¬ 
ceive.  I  repent  that  I  interrupted  thee.” 
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“  With  this  hope,  proceeded  Imlac,  lie  fent  me  to 
fchool ;  but  when  I  had  once  found  the  delight  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  felt  the  pleafure  of  intelligence  and  the  pride 
of  invention,  I  began  filently  to  defpife  riches,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  difappoint  the  purpofe  of  my  father,  whofe  groff- 
nefs  of  conception  raifed  my  pity.  I  was  twenty  years 
old  before  his  tendernefs  would  expofe  me  to  the  fatigue  of 
travel,  in  which  time  I  had  been  inftrudled,  by  fucceffive 
mailers,  in  all  the  literature  of  my  native  country.  As 
every  hour  taught  me  fomething  new,  I  lived  in  a  continual 
courfe  of  gratifications ;  but  as  I  advanced  towards  man¬ 
hood,  I  loft  much  of  the  reverence  with  which  I  had  been 
ufed  to  look  on  my  inftru&ors  ;  becaufe,  when  the  leflbn 
was  ended,  I  did  not  find  them  wifer  or  better  than  com¬ 
mon  men. 

“  At  length  my  father  refolvcd  to  initiate  me  in  com¬ 
merce,  and  opening  one  of  his  fubterranean  treafuries,  count¬ 
ed  out  ten  thoufand  pieces  of  gold.  This,  young  man,  laid 
he,  is  the  ftock  with  which  you  mull  negotiate.  I  began 
with  lefs  than  the  fifth  part,  and  you  fee  how  diligence  and 
parfimony  have  increafed  it.  This  is  your  own  to  wafte  or 
to  improve.  If  you  fquander  it  by  negligence  or  caprice, 
you  muft  wait  for  my  death  before  you  will  be  rich :  if,  in 
four  years,  you  double  your  ftock,  we  will  thenceforward 
let  fubordination  ceafe,  and  live  together  as  friends  and 
partners ;  for  he  fhall  always  be  equal  with  me,  who  is 
equally  Ikilled  in  the  art  of  growing  rich. 

“  We  laid  our  money  upon  camels,  concealed  in  bales 
of  cheap  goods,  and  travelled  to  the  ftiore  of  the  Red  Sea. 
When  I  call  my  eye  on  the  expanfe  of  waters,  my  heart 
bounded  like  that  of  a  prifoner  efcaped.  I  felt  an  unex- 
tmguifhable  curiofity  kindle  in  my  mind,  and  refolved  to 
fnatch  this  opportunity  of  feeing  the  manners  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  and  of  learning  fciences  unknown  in  Abiftinia. 

“  I  remembered  that  my  father  had  obliged  me  to  the 
improvement  of  my  ftock,  not  by  a  promife  which  I  ought 
not  to  violate,  but  by  a  penalty  which  I  was  at  liberty  to  in¬ 
cur  ;  and  therefore  determined  to  gratify  my  predominant 
defire,  and  by  drinking  at  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  to 
quench  the  thirft  of  curiofity. 

“  As  I  was  fuppofed  to  trade  without  connexion  with 
my  father,  it  was  eafy  for  me  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  mafter  of  a  fhip,  and  procure  a  paftage  to  fome  other 
eountry.  I  had  no  motives  of  choice  to  regulate  my  voyage  ; 
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it  was  fufficient  for  me  that,  wherever  I  wandered,  I  fhould 
fee  a  country  which  I  had  not  feen  before.  I  therefore  en¬ 
tered  a  (hip  bound  for  Surat,  having  left  a  letter  for  my 
father  declaring  my  intention. 


C  H  A  P.  IX. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  IMLAC  CONTINUED. 

te  HEN  I  firft  entered  upon  the  world  of  wafers, 

YY  and  loft  fight  of  land,  I  looked  round  about  me 
with  pleafing  terror,  and  thinking  my  foul  enlarged  by  the 
boundlefs  profpedl,  imagined  that  I  could  gaze  round  for 
ever  without  fatiety ;  but,  in  a  fhort  time  I  grew  weary  of 
looking  on  barren  uniformity,  where  I  could  only  fee  again 
what  1  had  already  feen.  I  then  defcended  into  the  fhip, 
and  doubted  for  a  while  whether  all  my  future  pleafures 
would  not  end  like  this,  in  difguft  and  difappointment. 
Yet,  furely,  faid  I,  the  ocean  and  the  land  are  very  differs 
ent ;  the  only  variety  of  water  is  reft  and  motion,  but  the 
earth  has  mountains  and  vallies,  deferts  and  cities :  it  is  in¬ 
habited  by  men  of  different  cuftoms  and  contrary  opinions  •, 
and  I  may  hope  to  find  variety  in  life,  though  I  fliould 
mifs  it  in  nature. 

(c  With  this  thought  I  quieted  my  mind,  and  amufed 
myfelf  during  the  voyage,  fometimes  by  learning  from  the 
•failors  the  art  of  navigation,  which  I  have  never  practifed, 
and  fometimes  by  forming  fchemes  for  my  conduft  in  dif¬ 
ferent  fituaticiis,  in  not  one  of  which  I  have  been  ever 
placed. 

“  I  was  almoft  weary  of  my  naval  amufements  when  we 
landed  fafely  at  Surat.  I  fecured  my  money,  and  purchaf- 
ing  fome  commodities  for  fhew,  joined  myfelf  to  a  caravan 
that  was  paffing  into  the  inland  country.  My  companions, 
for  fome  reafon  or  other,  conjecturing  that  I  was  rich,  and, 
by  my  inquiries  and  admiration,  finding  that  I  was  igno¬ 
rant,  confidered  me  as  a  novice  whom  they  had  a  right  to 
cheat,  and  who  was  to  learn  at  the  ufual  expence  the  art 
of  fraud.  They  expofed  me  to  the  theft  of  fervants,  and 
the  exaction  of  officers,  and  faw  me  plundered  upon  falfe 
pretences,  without  any  advantage  to  themfelves,  but  that 
of  rejoicing  in  the  fuperiority  of  their  own  knowledge.” 

“  Stop 
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“  Step  a  moment,  faid  the  prince.  Is  there  fuch  depra¬ 
vity  in  man,  as  that  he  (liould  injure  another  without  be¬ 
nefit  to  hiinfelf  ?  I  can  eafdy  conceive  that  all  ate  pleafed 
with  fuperiority  ;  but  your  ignorance  was  merely  acciden¬ 
tal,  which  being  neither  your  crime  nor  your  folly,  could 
afford  them  no  reafon  to  applaud  themfelves ;  and  the 
knowledge  which  they  had,  and  which  you  wanted,  they 
might  as  effectually  have  (hewn  by  warning,  as  betraying 
you.” 

“  Pride,  faid  Imlac,  is  feldom  delicate,  it  will  pleafe  it- 
felf  with  very  mean  advantages  j  and  envy  feels  not  its  own 
happinefs,  but  when  it  may  be  compared  with  the  mifery 
of  others.  They  were  my  enemies,  becaufe  they  grieved 
to  think  me  rich  ;  and  my  oppreffors,  becaufe  they  delighted 
to  find  me  weak.” 

“  Proceed,  faid  the  prince  :  I  doubt  not  of  the  fa£ts 
which  you  relate,  but  imagine  that  you  impute  them  to  mif- 
taken  motives.” 

“  In  this  company,  faid  Imlac,  I  arrived  at  Agra,  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  Indoftan,  the  city  in  which  the  great  Mogul  com¬ 
monly  refides.  I  applied  myfelf  to  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  in  a  few  months  was  able  to  converfe  with 
the  learned  men  ;  fome  of  whom  I  found  morofe  and  re- 
ferved,  and  others  eafy  and  communicative  ;  feme  were  un¬ 
willing  to  teach  another  what  they  had  with  difficulty  learn¬ 
ed  themfelves ;  and  fome  (hewed  that  the  end  of  their  ftu- 
dies  was  to  gain  the  dignity  of  inftrufting. 

“  To  the  tutor  of  the  young  princes  I  recommended 
myfelf  fo  much,  that  I  was  prefented  to  the  emperor  as  a 
man  of  uncommon  knowledge.  The  emperor  alked  me 
many  queftions  concerning  my  country  and  my  travels  •, 
and  though  I  cannot  now  recoiled!  any  thing  that  he  ut¬ 
tered  above  the  power  of  a  common  man,  he  difmiffed 
me  aftonifhed  at  his  wifdom,  and  enamoured  of  his  good- 
nefs. 

“  My  credit  was  now  fo  high,  that  the  merchants,  with 
whom  I  had  travelled,  applied  to  me  for  recommendations 
to  the  ladies  of  the  court.  I  was  furprifed  at  their  confi¬ 
dence  of  folicitation,  and  gently  reproached  them  with  their 
pradlices  on  the  road.  They  heard  me  wdth  cold  indiffer¬ 
ence,  and  (hewed  no  tokens  of  (liame  or  forrow. 

“  They  then  urged  their  requeft  with  the  offer  of  a 
bribe  ;  but  what  I  would  not  do  for  kindnefs,  I  would  not 
do  for  money  ;  and  refyfed  them,  not  becaufe  they  had  in- 
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jured  me,  but  becaufe  I  would  not  enable  them  to  Injure 
others  *,  for  I  knew  thfey  would  have  made  ufe  of  my  credit 
to  cheat  thofe  who  fhould  buy  their  wares. 

“  Having  refided  at  Agra  till  there  was  no  more  to  be 
learned,  I  travelled  into  Perfia,  where  I  faw  many  remains- 
of  ancient  magnificence,  and  obferved  many  new  accom¬ 
modations  of  life.  The  Perfians  are  a  nation  eminently 
fecial,  and  their  afiemblies  afforded  me  daily  opportunities 
of  remarking  chara£ters  and  manners,  and  of  tracing  hu¬ 
man  nature  through  all  its  variations. 

“  From  Perfia  I  puffed  into  Arabia,  where  1  faw  a  nation 
at  once  paftoral  and  warlike  ;  who  live  without  any  fettled 
habitation  ;  whofe  only  wealth  is  their  flocks  and  herds  ; 
and  who  have  yet  carried  on,  through  all  ages,  an  heredi¬ 
tary  war  with  all  mankind,  though  they  neither  covet  nor 
envy  their  pofleflions. 


CHAP.  X. 

IMLACTS  iflSTORY  CONTINUED.  A  DISSERTATION 
UPON  POETRY. 

u  HER  E  VE  R  I  went,  I  found  that  poetry  was 

YY  confidered  as  the  higheft  learning,  and  regarded 
with  a  veneration  fomewhat  approaching  to  that  which  man 
would  pay  to  the  Angelic  Nature.  And  vet  it  fills  me  with 
Wonder,  that,  in  almoft  all  countries,  the  mod  ancient 
poets  are  confidered  as  the  belt  :  whether  it  be  that  every 
other  kind  of  knowledge  is  an  acquifition  gradually  attained, 
and  poetry  is  a  gift  conferred  at  once  ;  or  that  the  firft 
poetry  of  every  nation  furprifed  them  as  a  novelty,  and  re¬ 
tained  the  credit  by  confent  which  it  received  by  accident 
at  firft  :  or  whether,  as  the  province  of  poetry  is  to  de- 
feribe  Nature  and  Paflion,  which  are  always  the  fame,  the 
firft  writers  took  pofiefikm  of  the  molt  linking  obje£ls 
for  defeription,  and  the  molt  probable  occurences  for  fic¬ 
tion,  and  left  nothing  to  thofe  that  followed  them,  but 
tranfeription  of  the  fame  events,  and  new  combinations  of 
the  fame  images.  Whatever  be  the  reafon,  it  is  commonly 
obferved  that  the  early  writers  are  in  pofleflion  of  nature, 
and  their  followers  of  art :  that  the  firft  excel  in  ftrength 
and  invention,  and  the  latter  in  elegance  and  refinement. 
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to  I  was  defirous  to  add  my  name  to  this  illudrious  fra¬ 
ternity.  I  read  aii  the  poets  of  Perfia  and  Arabia,  and  was 
able  to  repeat  by  memory  the  volumes  that  are  fufpended 
in  the  mofque  of  Mecca.  But  I  foon  found  that  no  man 
was  ever  great  by  imitation.  My  defire  of  excellence  im- 
pelletf  me  to  transfer  my  attention  to  nature  and  to  life. 
Nature  was  to  be  my  fubjeCt,  and  men  to  be  my  auditors  : 

I  could  never  defcribe  what  I  had  not  feen  :  I  could  net 
hope  to  move  thofe  with  delight  or  terror,  whofe  intereds 
and  opinions  I  did  not  underftand. 

“  Being  now  refolved  to  be  a  poet,  I  faw  every  thing 
with  a  new  purpofe  ;  my  fphere  of  attention  was  fuddenlv 
magnified  :  no  kind  of  knowledge  was  to  be  overlooked. 

I  ranged  mountains  and  deferts  for  images  and  refem- 
blancesj  and  pictured  upon  my  mind  every  tree  of  the  fo- 
refl:  and  flower  of  the  valley.  I  obferved  with  equal  care 
the  crags  of  the  rocks  and  the  pinnacles  of  the  palace, 
bometimes  I  wandered  along  the  mazes  of  the  rivulet,  and 
fometimes  watched  the  changes  of  the  fummer  clouds.  To 
a  poet  nothing  can  be  ufeleis.  Whatever  is  beautiful,  and 
whatever  is  dreadful,  mud  be  familiar  to  his  imagination  : 
he  mud  be  converfant  with  all  that  is  awfully  vad  or  ele¬ 
gantly  little.  The  plants  of  the  garden,  the  animals  of  the 
wood,  the  minerals  of  the  earth,  and  meteors  of  the  fkv, 
mull  all  concur  to  ftore  his  mind  with  inexhaudible  va¬ 
riety  :  for  every  idea  is  ufeful  for  the  enforcement  or  deco¬ 
ration  of  moral  or  religious  truth  ;  and  he,  who  knows 
molt,  will  have  mod  power  of  diverfifying  his  feenes,  and 
of  gratifying  his  reader  with  remote  allufions  and  unex¬ 
pected  inftruction. 

“  All  the  appearances  of  nature  I  was  therefore  careful 
to  ftudy,  and  every  country  which  I  have  furveyed  has  con¬ 
tributed  fomething  to  my  poetical  powers.” 

“  In  fo  wide  a  furvey,  Paid  the  prince,  you  mud  furely 
have  left  much  unobferved.  I  have  lived,  till  now,  withia 
the  circuit  of  thefe  mountains,  and  yet  cannot  walk  abroad 
without  the  fight  of  fomething  which  I  had  never  beheld 
before,  or  never  heeded.” 

“  The  bufinefs  of  a  poet,  faid  Imlac,  is  to  examine,  not 
the  individual,  but  the  fpecies  ;  to  remark  general  pro¬ 
perties  and  large  appearances;  he  does  not  number  the 
dreaks  of  the  tulip,  or  defcribe  the  different  diades  in  the 
verdure  of  the  fored.  He  is  to  exhibit  in  his  portraits  of 
nature  fuch  prominent  and  driking  features,  as  recall  the 
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original  to  every  mind  ;  and  muft  neglect  the  minuter  dil- 
criminations,  which  one  may  have  remarked,  and  another 
have  negle£ted,  for  thofe  charaHerifticks  which  are  alike 
obvious  to  vigilance  and  careldlhefs. 

“  But  the  knowledge  of  nature  is  only  half  the  talk  of 
a  poet ;  he  muft  be  acquainted  likewife  with  all  the  modes 
of  life.  His  character  requires  that  he  eftimate  the  hap- 
pinefs  and  miiery  of  every  condition  •,  obferve  the  power 
of  all  the  paffions  in  all  their  combinations,  and  trace  the 
changes  of  the  human  mind  as  they  are  modified  by  various 
inftitutions  and  accidental  influences  of  climate  or  cuftom, 
from  the  fprightlinefs  of  infancy  to  the  defpondence  of  de¬ 
crepitude.  He  muft  diveft  himfelf  of  the  prejudices  of 
his  age  or  country ;  he  mull;  confider  right  and  wrong  in 
their  abftra£ted  and  invariable  ftate  ;  he  muft  difregard  pre- 
fent  laws  and  opinions,  and  rife  to  general  and  tranfeen- 
dental  truths,  which  will  always  be  the  fame  :  he  muft 
therefore  content  himfelf  with  the  flow  progrel's  of  his 
name  ;  contemn  the  applaufe  of  his  own  time,  and  com¬ 
mit  his  claims  to  the  jultice  of  pofterity.  He  muft  write 
as  the  interpreter  of  nature,  and  the  legiflator  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  confider  himfelf  as  prefiding  over  the  thoughts 
and  manners  of  future  generations  ;  as  a  being  fuperior  to 
time  and  place. 

“  His  labour  is  not  yet  at  an  end:  he  mull  know  many 
languages  and  many  fciences ;  and,  that  his  Ityle  may  be 
worthy  of  his  thoughts,  muft,  by  incelfant  practice,  fa¬ 
miliarize  to  himfelf  every  delicacy  of  fpeech  and  grace  of 
harmony.” 


CHAP.  XI. 

lMlAc’s  NARRATIVE  CONTINUED.  A  HINT  ON 
PILGRIMAGE. 

I  ML  AC  now  felt  the- enthufiaftick  fit,  and  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  aggrandize  his  own  profeffion,  when  the 
prince  cried  out,  “  Enough  !  thou  hall  convinced  me,  that 
no  human  being  Gan  ever  be  a  poet.  Proceed  with  thy 
narration.” 

((  To  be  a  poet,  faid  Imlac,  is  indeed  very  difficult.” 
c‘  So  difficult,  returned  the  prince,  that  I  will  at  prefent 
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hear  no  more  of  his  labours.  Tell  me  whither  you  went 
when  you  had  feen  Perfia.” 

«  From  Perfia,  faid  the  poet,  I  travelled  through  Sy¬ 
ria,  and  for  three  years  refided  in  Paleftine,  where  I  con- 
verfed  with  great  numbers  of  the  northern  and  weftern  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  •,  the  nations  which  are  now  in  poiTeflion 
of  all  power  and  all  knowledge ;  whofe  armies  are  irrefift- 
ible,  and  whofe  fleets  command  the  remoteft  parts  of  the 
globe.  When  I  compared  thefe  men  with  the  natives  of 
our  own  kingdom,  and  thofe  that  furround  us,  they  ap¬ 
peared  almoft  another  order  of  beings.  In  their  countries 
it  is  difficult  to  wifh  for  any  thing  that  may  not  be  obtain¬ 
ed  :  a  thoufand  arts,  of  which  we  never  heard,  are  conti¬ 
nually  labouring  for  their  convenience  and  plealure  ;  and 
whatever  their  own  climate  has  denied  them  is  fupplied  by 
their  commerce.” 

“  By  what  means,  faid  the  prince,  are  the  Europeans 
thus  powerful,  or  why,  fince  they  can  fo  eafily  vifit  Alia 
or  Africa  for  trade  or  conqueft,  cannot  the  Afiaticks  and 
Africans  invade  their  coafts,  plant  colonies  in  their  ports, 
and  give  laws  to  their  natural  princes  ?  1  He  fame  wind 
that  carries  them  back  would  bring  us  thither.” 

“  They  are  more  powerful,  Sir,  than  we,  anfwered  Im-. 
lac,  becaufe  they  arc  wifer  ;  knowledge  will  always  predo¬ 
minate  over  ignorance,  as  man  governs  the  other  animals. 
But  why  their  knowledge  is  more  than  ours,  I  know  not 
what  reafon  can  be  given,  but  the  unfearchable  will  of  the 
Supreme  Being.” 

“  When,  faid  the  prince  with  a  figh,  fhall  I  be  able  to 
vifit  Paleftine,  and  mingle  with  this  mighty  confluence  of 
nations  ?  Till  that  happy  moment  fhall  arrive,  let  me  fill 
up  the  time  with  fuch  reprefentations  as  thou  canft  give 
me.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  motive  that  aflembles  iuch 
numbers  in  that  place,  and  cannot  but  conlider  it  as  the 
centre  of  wifdom  and  piety,  to  which  the  beft  and  wifeft 
men  of  every  land  muft  be  continually  reforting.” 

“  There  are  fome  nations,  faid  Imlac,  fhat  fend  few  vi- 
fitants  to  Paleftine  j  for  many  numerous  and  learned  fe£ts 
in  Europe  concur  to  cenfure  pilgrimage  as  fuperltitious,  or 
deride  it  as  ridiculous.” 

“  You  know,  faid  the  prince,  how  little  my  life  has 
made  me  acquainted  with  diverfity  of  opinions :  it  will  be 
too  long  to  hear  the  arguments  on  both  fides ;  you  that 
have  confidered  them,  tell  me  the  refult.” 

“  Pilgrimage, 
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<f  Pilgrimage,  faid  Imlac,  like  many  other  acts  of  piety, 
may  be  reafonable  or  fuperftitious,  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  it  is  performed.  Long  journies  in  fearch 
of  truth  are  not  commanded.  ((Truth,  fuch  as  is  ne cellar y 
to  the  regulation  of  life,  is  always  found  where  it  is  ho- 
neftly  fought^  Change  of  place  is  no  natural  caufe  of  the 
increale  of  piety,  .for  it  inevitably  produces  diffipatiou  of 
mind.  Yet,  fince  men  go  every  day  to  view  the  fields 
where  great  actions  have  been  performed,  and  return  with 
Wronger  impreffions  of  the  event,  curiofity  of  the  fame 
kind  may  naturally  difpoie  us  to  view  that  country  whence 
.our  religion  had  its  beginning;  and  I  believe  no 'man  fur- 
veys  thofe  awful  fcenes  without  fome  confirmation  of  holy 
reiolutions.  That  the  Supreme  Being  may  be  more  eafily 
propitiated  in  one  place  than  in  another,  is  the  dream  of 
idle  luperftition  ;  but  that  fome  places  may  operate  upon 
our  own  minds  in  an  uncommon  manner,  is  an  opinion 
which  hourly  experience  will  jiiftifyj  He  who  fuppofes 
that  his  vices  may  be  more  fuccefsfully  combated  in  Palef- 
tine,  will,  perhaps,  find  himfelf  miftaken,  yet  he  may  go 
thither  without  folly:  he  who  thinks  they  will  be  more 
freely  pardoned,  difhonours  at  once  his  reafon  and  reli¬ 
gion.” 

“  Thefe,  faid  the  prince,  are  European  diftimfHons.  I 
will  confider  them  another  time.  What  have  you  found  to 
be  the  efiecb  or  knowledge  ?  Are  thofe  nations  happier 
than  we  ? 

“  There  is  fo  much  infelicity,  faid  the  poet,  in  the  world, 
that  fcarce  any  man  has  leifure  from  his  own  diftreiTes  to 
ellimate  the  comparative  happinefs  of  others.  Knowledge  is 
certainly  one  of  the  means  of  pleafure,  as  is  confefled  by 
the  natural  defire  which  every  mind  feels  of  increafing  its 
ideas.  Ignorance  is  mere  privation,  by  which  nothing  can 
be  produced  ;  it  is  a  vacuity  in  which  the  foul  fits  motion- 
lefs  and  torpid  for  want  of  attra&ion  ;  and,  without  know¬ 
ing  why,  we  always  rejoice  when  we  learn,  and  grieve 
when  we  forget.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  conclude,  that 
if  nothing  counteracts  the  natural  confequence  of  learning, 
we  grow  more  happy  as  our  minds  take  a  wider  range. 

“  In  enumerating  the  particular  comforts  of  life  we  fhall 
find  many  advantages  on  the  fide  of  the  Europeans.  They 
cure  wounds  and  difeafes  with  which  we  languilh  and  pe- 
rifh.  We  fuffer  inclemencies  of  weather  which  they  can 
obviate.  They  have  engines  for  the  difpatch  of  many  labo¬ 
rious 
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xious  works,  which,  we  mud  perform  by  manual  induflry. 
There  is  fuch  communication  between  diftant  places,  tbit 
one  friend  can  hardly  be  faid  to  be  abfent  from  another. 
Their  policy  removes  all  public  inconveniencies  :  they  have 
roads  cut  through  their  mountains,  and  bridges  laid  upon 
their  rivers.  And,  if  we  defcend  to  the  privacies  of  life, 
their  habitations  arc  more  commodious,  and  their  pofTefTions 
are  more  fecure.” 

“  They  are  furely  happy,  faid  the  prince,  who  have  all 
thefe  conveniences,  of  which  I  envy  none  fo  much  as 
the  facility  with  which  feparated  friends  interchange  their 
thoughts.” 

««.  The  Europeans,  anfwered  Imlac,  are  lefs  unhappy 
than  we,  but  they  are  not  happy.  (Human  life  is  ecciy 
where  a  Rate  in  which  much  is  to  be  endured,  and  little  to 
b.c  enjoyed^’ 


CHAP.  XII. 

the  STORY  OF  IMLAC  CONTINUED1. 

«  T  AM  not  yet  willing,  faid  the  prince,  to  fuppofe 
1  that  happinefs  is  fo  parfimonioufly  diftributed  to 
mortals  ;  nor  can  believe  but  that,  if  I  had  the  choice  of 
life,  I  fhould  be  able  to  fill  every  day  with  pleafure.  I 
would  injure  no  man,  and  fhould  provoke  no  refentment  ; 
I  would  relieve  every  diitrefs,  and  fhould  enjoy  the  benedic¬ 
tions  of  gratitude.  I  would  choofe  my  friends  among  the 
wife,  and  my  wife  among  the  virtuous;  and  therefore 
fhould  be  in  no  danger  from  treachery  or  unkindnefs.  My 
children  fhould,  by  my  care,  be  learned  and  pious,  and 
would  repay  to  my  age  what  their  childhood  had  received. 
What  would  dare  to  moleft  him  who  might  call  on  every 
fide  to  thoufands  enriched  by  his  bounty,  or  affifted  by  his 
power  ?  And  why  fhould  not  life  glide  quietly  away  in  the 
foft  reciprocation  of  prote£lion  and  reverence  ?  All  this 
may  be  done  without  the  help  of  European  refinements, 
which  appear  by  their  effe&s  to  be  rather  fpecious  than  ufc- 
ful.  Let  us  leave  them,  and  purfue  our  journey.” 

«  From  Palefline,  faid  Imlac,  I  paffed  through  many  re¬ 
gions  of  Afia  ;  in  the  more  civilized  kingdoms  as  a  trader, 
and  among  the  barbarians  of  the  mountains  as  a  pilgrim. 
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At  lad  I  began  to  long  for  my  native  country,  that  I  might 
repofe  after  my  travels  and  fatigues,  in  the  places  where  I 
had  fpent  my  earlieft  years,  and  gladden  my  old  compa¬ 
nions  with  the  recital  of  my  adventures.  Often  did  I 
figure  to  rnyfelf  thofe  with  whom  I  had  fported  away  the 
gay  hours  of  dawning  life,  fitting  round  me  in  bs  evening, 
wondering  at  my  tales,  and  liftening  to  my  counfels. 

“  When  this  thought  had  taken  pqflefiion  of  my  mind,  I 
confidered  every  moment  as  wafted  which  did  not  bring 
me  nearer  to  Abiffinia.  I  haftened  into  Egypt,  and  not- 
withftanding  my  impatience,  was  detained  ten  months  in 
the  contemplation  of  its  ancient  magnificence,  and  in  in¬ 
quiries  after  the  remains  of  its  ancient  learning.  I  found 
in  Cairo  a  mixture  of  all  nations  ;  fome  brought  thither  by 
the  love  of  knowledge,  fome  by  the  hope  of  gain,  and  ma¬ 
ny  by  the  defire  of  living  after  their  own  manner  withoue 
obfervation,  and  of  lying  bid  in  the  obfeurity  of  multi¬ 
tudes  :  for  in  a  city,  populous  as  Cairo,  it  is  poftible  to 
obtain  at  the  fame  time  the  gratifications  of  fociety,  and 
the  fecrecy  of  folitude. 

“  From  Cairo  I  travelled  to  Suez,  and  embarked  on  the 
Red  Sea,  pafting  along  the  coafl  till  I  arrived  at  the  port 
from  which  I  had  departed  twenty  years  before.  Here 
1  joined  rnyfelf  to  a  caravan,  and  re-entered  my  native 
country. 

“  I  now  expended  the  careiTes  of  nay  kinfmeri,  and  the 
congratulations  of  rny  triends,  and  was  not  without  hope 
that  my  father,  whatever  value  he  had  fet  upon  riches, 
would  own  with  gladnefs  and  pride  a  fon  who  was  able  to 
add  to  the  felicity  and  honour  of  the  nation.  But  I  was 
foon  convinced  that  my  thoughts  were  vain.  My  father 
had  been  dead  fourteen  years,  having  divided  his  wealth 
among  my  brothers,  who  wrere  removed  to  fome  other  pro¬ 
vinces.  Of  my  companions  the  greater  part  was  in  the 
grave,  of  the  reft,  fome  could  with  difficulty  remember 
me,  and  fome  confidered  me  as  one  corrupted  by  foreign 
manners. 

“  A  man  ufed  to  viciflitudes  is  not  eafily  dejedted.  I  for¬ 
got,  after  a  time,  my  difappointment,  and  endeavoured  to 
recommend  rnyfelf  to  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom  ;  they  ad¬ 
mitted  me  to  their  tables,  heard  my  ftory,  and  difmified 
me.  I  opened  a  fchool,  and  was  prohibited  to  teach.  I 
then  refclved  to  fit  down  in  the  quiet  of  domeftic  life,  and 
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addrefled  a  lady  that  was  fond  of  my  convention,  but. re¬ 
jected  my  fuit,  becaufe  my  father  was  a  merchant. 

“  Wearied  at  laft  with  folicitation  and  repulfes,  I  re- 
folved  to  hide  myfelf  for  ever  from  the  world,  and  depend 
no  longer  on  the  opinion  or  caprice  of  others.  I  waited 
for  the  time  when  the  gate  of  the  happy  valley  Ihould  open, 
that  I  might  bid  farewel  to  hope  and  fear  :  the  day  came  ; 
my  performance  was  diftinguiihed  wdth  favour,  and  I  re¬ 
signed  myfelf  with  joy  to  perpetual  confinement. 

«  Haft  thou  here  found  happinefs  at  laft,  faid  Raftelas. 
Tell  me  without  rel'erve  ;  art  thou  content  with  thy  condi¬ 
tion  ?  or,  dolt  thou  wifli  to  be  again  wandering  and  inquir¬ 
ing?  All  the  inhabitants  of  this  valley  celebrate  their  lot,, 
and  at  the  annual  vifit  of  the  emperor,  invite  others  to  par¬ 
take  of  their  felicity.” 

«  Great  prince,  faid  Imlac,  I  lhall  fpeak  the  truth  ;  I 
know  not  one  of  all  your  attendants  who  does  not  lament 
the  hour  when  he  entered  this  retreat.  I  am  lefs  unhappy 
than  the  reft,  becaufe  I  have  a  mind  replete  with  images, 
which  I  can  vary  and  combine  at  pleafure.  I  can  amufe 
my  folitude  by  the  renovation  of  the  knowledge  w'hich  be¬ 
gins  to  fade  from  my  memory,  and  by  recolledion  of  the 
accidents  of  my  paft  life.  Yet  all  this  ends  in  the  forrow- 
ful  confideration,  that  my  acquirements  are  now  ufelefs, 
and  that  none  of  my  pleafures  can  be  again  enjoyed.  The 
reft,  whofe  minds  have  no  impreffton  but  of  the  prefent 
moment,  are  either  corroded  by  malignant  paflions,  or  fit 
ftupid  in  the  gloom  of  perpetual  vacancy.” 

«  What  palfions  can  infeft  thofe,  faid  the  prince,  who 
have  no  rivals  ?  We  are  in  a  place  where  impotence  pre¬ 
cludes  malice,  and  w'hsre  all  envy  is  reprefled  by  commu¬ 
nity  of  enjoyments.” 

“  There  may  be  community,  faid  Imlac,  of  material 
pofteftions,  but  there  can  never  be  community  of  love  or 
of  eftcem.  It  muft  happen  that  one  will  pleafe  more 
than  another;  he  that  knows  himfelf  defpifed  will  always 
be  envious;  and  ftill  more  envious  and  malevolent,  if  he  is 
condemned  to  live  in  the  prefence  of  thofe  who  defpife 
him.  The  invitations  by  w'hich  they  allure  others  to  a  ftate 
which  they  feel  to  be  wretched,  proceed  from  the  natural 
malignity  of  hopelefs  mifery.  They  are  weary  of  them- 
felves,  and  of  each  other,  and  expert  to  find  relief  in  new 
pompanions.  They  envy  the  liberty  which  their  folly  has 
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forfeited,  and  would  gladly  fee  all  mankind  imprifoned  like 
themfelves. 

“  From  this  crime,  however,  I  am  wholly  free.  No 
man  can  fay  that  he  is  wretched  by  my  perfuafion.  I  look 
with  pity  on  the  crowds  who  are  annually  foliciting  admif- 
fion  to  captivity,  and  wife  that  it  were  lawful  for  me  to 
warn  them  of  their  danger.” 

“  My  dear  Imlac,  faid  the  prince,  I  will  open  to  thee 
my  whole  heart.  I  have  long  meditated  an  efcape  from 
the  happy  valley.  I  have  examined  the  mountains  on  eve-! 
ry  fide,  but  find  rnyfelf  infuperably  barred  :  teach  me  the 
way  to  break  my  prifon  ;  thou  fealt  be  the  companion  of 
my  flight,  the  guide  of  my  rambles,  the  partner  of  my  for.* 
tune,  and  my  foie  director  in  the  choice  of  life." 

“  Sir,  anlwered  the  poet,  your  efcape  will  be  difficult, 
and,  perhaps,  you  may  foon  repent  your  curiofity.  The  world 
which  you  figure  to  yourfelf  fmooth  and  quiet  as  the  lake 
in  the  valley,  you  will  find  a  fea  foaming  with  tempefts, 
and  boiling  with  whirlpools  :  you  will  be  fometimes  over^ 
whelmed  by  the  waves  of  violence,  and  fometimes  dafeed 
againft  the  rocks  of  treachery.  Amidft  wrongs  and  frauds, 
competitions  and  anxieties,  you  will  wife  a  thoufand  times 
for  thefe  feats  of  quiet,  and.  willingly  quit  hope  to  be  free 
from  fear.” 

“  Do  not  feek  to  deter  me  from  my  purpofe,  faid  the 
prince  :  I  am  impatient  to  fee  what  thou  haft  feen  ;  and, 
fince  thou  art  thyfelf  weary  of  the  valley,  it  is  evident, 
that  thy  former  ftate  was  better  than  this.  Whatever  be 
the  confequence  of  my  experiment,  I  am  refolved  to  judge 
with  mine  own  eyes  of  the  various  conditions  of  men,  and 
then  to  make  deliberately  my  choice  of  life" 

“  I  am  afraid,  faid  Imlac,  you  are  hindered  by  ftronger 
reftraints  than  my  perfuafions  ;  yet,  if  your  determination 
is  fixed,  I  do  not  counfel  you  to  defpair.  /'Few  things  are 
impoffible  to  diligence  and  Ikill, 
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RASSELAS  DISCOVERS  THE  MEANS  OF  ESCAPE. 

THE  prince  now  difirnilfed  his  favourite  to  reft,  but 
the  narrative  of  wonders  and  novelties- filled  his  mind 
with  perturbation.  He  revolved  all  that  he  had  heard, 
and  prepared  innumerable  queftions  for  the  morning. 

Much  of  his  uneafinefs  was  now  removed.  He  had  a 
friend  to  whom  he  could  impart  his  thoughts,  and  whofe 
experience  could  affift  him  in  his  defigns.  His  heart  was 
no  longer  condemned  to  fwell  with  filent  vexation.  He 
thought  that  even  the  happy  valley  might  be  endured  with 
fuch  a  companion,  and  that  if  they  could  range  the  world 
together,  he  fhould  have  nothing  further  to  dcfire. 

In  a  few  days  the  water  was  difcharged,  and  the  ground 
dried.  The  prince  and  Imiac  then  walked  out  together  to 
converfe  without  the  notice  of  the  reft.  The  prince,  whofe 
thoughts  were  always  on  the  wing,  as  he  paired  by  the  gate, 
faid,  with  a  countenance  of  forrow,  “  Why  art  thou  fo 
“  ftrong,  and  why  is  man  fo  weak  ?” 

“  Man  is  not  weak,  anfwered  his  companion  •,  know¬ 
ledge  is  more  than  equivalent  to  force.  The  mailer  of  me¬ 
chanics  laughs  at  ftrength.  I  can  burft  the  gate,  but  can¬ 
not  do  it  fecretly.  Some  other  expedient  mull  be  tried.” 

As  they  were  walking  on  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  they 
obferved  that  the  conics,  which  the  rain  had  driven  from 
their  burrows,  had  taken  (belter  among  the  bulhes,  and 
formed  holes  behind  them,  tending  upwards  in  an  oblique 
line.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  antiquity,  faid  Imiac, 
that  human  reafon  borrowed  many  arts  from  the  inftindft  of 
animals  ;  let  us,  therefore,  not  think  ourfelves  degraded 
by  learning  from  the  coney.  We  may  efcape  by  piercing 
the  mountain  in  the  fame  direction.  We  will  begin  where 
the  fummit  hangs  over  the  middle  part,  and  labour  upward 
till  we  (hall  iflue  up  beyond  the  prominence.” 

The  eyes  of  the  prince,  when  he  heard  this  propofal, 
fparkled  with  joy.  The  execution  was  eafy,  and  the  fuc- 
cefs  certain. 

No  time  was  now  loft.  They  haftened  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  choofe  a  place  proper  for  their  mine.  They  clam¬ 
bered  with  great  fatigue  among  crags  and  brambles,  and 
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returned  without  having  difcovered  any  part  that  favoured 
their  defign.  The  fecond  and  the  third  day  were  fpent  in 
the  fame  manner  and  with  the  fame  fruftration.  But,  on 
the  fourth,  they  found  a  fmall  cavern,  concealed  by  a  thicket, 
where  they  refolved  to  make  their  experiment. 

Imlac  procured  inftruments  proper  to  hue  Hone  and  re¬ 
move  earth,  and  they  fell  to  their  work  on  the  next  day 
with  more  eagernefs  than  vigour.  They  were  prefentlv  ex- 
haufted  by  their  efforts,  and  fat  down  to  pant  upon  the 
grafs.  The  prince,  for  a  moment,  appeared  to  be  difcou- 
raged.  “  Sir,  faid  his  companion,  practice  will  enable  us 
to  continue  our  labour  for  a  longer  time  •,  mark,  however, 
how  far  we  have  advanced,  and  you  will  find  that  our  toil 
will  fome  time  have  an  end.  Great  works  are  performed, 
not  by  ftrer.gth,  but  perfeverance  :  ;yonder  palace  was  raifed 
by  fingle  {tones,  yet  you  fee  its  height  and  fpacioufnefs. 
He  that  (hall  walk  with  vigour  three  hours  a  day,  will  paf$ 
in  feven  years  a  fpace  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the 
globe.” 

They  returned  to  their  work  day  after  day,  and,  in  a 
fhort  time,  found  a  fiffure  in  the  rock,  which  enabled  them 
to  pafs  far  with  very  little  obftruction.  This  Raffelas  con- 
fidered  as  a  good  omen.  “  Do  not  difturb  your  mind,  faid 
Imlac,  with  other  hopes  or  fears  than  reafon  may  fuggeft  : 
if  you  are  plcafed  with  prognofticks  of  good,  you  will  be 
terrified  likewife  with  tokens  of  evil,  and  your  whole  life 
will  be  a  prey  to  fuperftition.  Whatever  facilitates  our 
work  is  mere  than  an  omen,  it  is  a  caufe  cf  fuccefs.  This 
is  one  of  thofe  pleafing  furprifes  which  often  happen  to 
active  refolution.  fMany  things  difficult  to  defign  prove 
eafv  to  performance.” 

CHAP.  XIV. 

RASSELAS  AND  IMLAC  RECEIVE  AN  UNEXPECTED 

VISIT. 

THEY  had  now  wrought  their  way  to  the  middle, 
and  folaced  their  toil  with  the  approach  of  liberty, 
when  the  prince,  coming  down  to  refreffi  himfelf  with  air, 
found  his  filler  Nekayah  Handing  before  the  mouth  of  the 
cavity.  He  ftarted  and  flood  confufed,  afraid  to  tell  his 
defign,  and  yet  hopelefs  to  conceal  it.  A  few  moments 
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determined  him  to  repofe  on  her  fidelity,  and  fecure  her 
fecrecy  by  a  declaration  without  referve. 

“  Do  not  imagine,  faid  the  princefs,  that  I  came  hither 
as  a  fpy  :  I  had  long  obferved  from  my  window,  that  you 
and  Imlac  directed  your  walk  every  day  towards  the  fame 
point,  but  I  did  not  fuppofe  you  had  any  better  reafon  for 
the  preference  than  a  cooler  (hade,  or  more  fragrant  bank  ; 
nor  followed  you  with  any  other  defign  than  to  partake  of 
your  converfation.  Since  then  not  fufpicion  but  fondnefs 
has  dete<fted  you,  let  me  not  lofe  the  advantage  of  my  dif- 
covery.  I  am  equally  weary  of  confinement  with  yourfelf, 
and  not  lefs  defirous  of  knowing  what  is  done  or  fuffered 
in  the  world.  Permit  me  to  fly  with  you  from  this  talte- 
lefs  tranquillity,  which  will  yet  grow  more  loathfome  when 
you  have  left  me.  You  may  deny  me  to  accompany  you, 
but  cannot  hinder  me  from  following.” 

The  prince,  who  loved  Nekayah  above  his  other  filters, 
had  no  inclination  to  refufe  her  requeft,  and  grieved  that 
he  had  loft  an  opportunity  of  (hewing  his  confidence  by  a 
voluntary  communication.  It  was  therefore  agreed  that 
(lie  (hould  leave  the  valley  with  them  ;  and  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  flic  fhould  watch,  left  any  other  ftraggler  (hould, 
by  chance  or  curiofity,  follow  them  to  the  mountain. 

At  length  their  labour  was  at  an  end  ;  they  faw  light 
beyond  the  prominence,  and,  iftuing  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  beheld  the  Nile,  yet  a  narrow  current,  wander¬ 
ing  beneath  them. 

The  prince  looked  round  with  rapture,  anticipated  all  the 
pleafures  of  travel,  and  in  thought  was  already  tranfported 
beyond  his  father’s  dominions.  Imlac,  though  very  joyful 
at  his  efcape,  had  lefs  expectation  of  pleafure  in  the  world, 
which  he  had  before  tried,  and  of  which  he  had  beau 
weary. 

Raffelas  was  fo  much  delighted  with  a  wider  horizon, 
that  he  could  not  foon  be  perfuaded  to  return  into  the 
valley.  He  informed  his  filter  that  the  way  was  open, 
and  that  nothing  now  remained  but  to  prepare  for  their 
departure. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  I.EAVE  THE  VALLEY^ 
AND  SEE  MANY  VVONDERS. 

Til  E  prince  and  princefs  had  jewels  fufficient  to  make 
them  rich  whenever  they  came  into  a  place  of  com¬ 
merce,  which,  by  Imlac’s  direction,  they  hid  in  their 
clothes,  and,  on  the  night  of  the  next  full  moon,  all  left 
the  valley.  The  princefs  was  followed  only  by  a  fingle  fa¬ 
vourite,  who  did  not  know  whither  fhe  was"  going.  - 
1  hey  clambered  through  the  cavity,  and  begail  to  go 
down  on  the  other  fide.  The  princefs  and  her  maid  turned 
their  eyes  towards  every  part,  and,  feeing  nothing  to  bound 
the;r  profpefl,  confidered  themfelves  as  in  danger  of  being 
loft  in  a  dreary  vacuity.  They  flopped  and  trembled.  “  I 
am  almoft  afraid,  faid  the  princefs,  to  begin  a  journey  of 
which  I  cannot  perceive  an  end,  and  to  venture  into  this 
immenfe  plain,  where  I  may  be  approached  on  every  fide 
by  men  whom  I  never  faw.”  The  prince  felt  nearly  the 
lame  emotions,  though  he  thought  it  more  manly  to  con¬ 
ceal  them. 

Inftac  fmiled  at  their  terrors,  and  encouraged  them  to 
proceed  ;  but  the  princefs  continued  irrefolute  till  fhe  had 
been  imperceptibly  drawn  forward  too  far  to  return. 

In  the  moining  they  found  fome  fhepherds  in  the  field, 
who  fet  milk  and  fruits  before  them.  The  princefs  won¬ 
dered  that  fhe  did  not  fee  a  palace  ready  for  her  reception, 
and  a  table  fpread  with  delicacies  ;  but,  being  faint  and 
hungry,  fhe  drank  the  milk  and  eat  the  fruits,  and  thought 
them  of  a  higher  flavour  than  the  products  of  the  valley. 

I  hey  travelled  forward  by  eafy  jourmes,  being  all  unaccuf- 
tomed  to  toil  or  difficulty,  and  knowing,  that  though  thev 
might  be  milled,  they  could  not  be  purfued.  In  a  few 
days  tney  came  into  a  more  populous  region,  where  Imlac’ 
was  diverted  with  the  admiration  which  his  companions 
exprefled  at  the  diverfity  of  manners,  ftations,  and  em¬ 
ployments. 

Their  drefs  was  fuch  as  might  not  bring  upon  them  the 
fufpicion  of  having  any  thing  to  conceal,  yet  the  prince, 
wherever  he  came,  expended  to  be  obeyed,  and  the  prin¬ 
cefs  was  frighted,  becaufethofe  that  came  into  her  prefence 
c.id  not  prcftrate  themielves  before  her.  Imlac  was  forced 
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to  obferve  them  with  great  vigilance,  left  they  ffiould  betray 
their  rank  by  their  unufual  behaviour,  and  detained  them 
feveral  weeks  in  the  firft  village,  to  accuftom  them  to  the 
fight  of  common  mortals. 

By  degrees  the  royal  wanderers  were  taught  to  under- 
ftand  that  they  had  for  a  time  laid  afide  their  dignity,  and 
were  to  expert  only  fuch  regard  as  liberality  and  courtefy 
could  procure.  And  Imlac,  having,  by  many  admonitions, 
prepared  them  to  endure  the  tumults  of  a  port,  and  the 
ruggednefs  of  the  commercial  race,,  brought  them  down  to 
the  fea-coaft. 

1  he  prince  and  his  filler,  to  whom  every  thing  was  new, 
were  gratified  equally  at  all  places,  and  therefore  remained 
for  feme  months  at  the  port  without  any  inclination  to 
pafs  further.  Imlac  was  content  with  their  ftay,  becaufe  he 
did  not  think  it  fafe  to  expofe  them,  unpradlifed  in  the 
world,  to  the  hazards  of  a  foreign  country. 

At  laft  he  began  to  fear  left  they  fhould  be  difeovered, 
and  propofed  to  fix  a  day  for  their  departure.  They  had 
no  pretenfions  to  judge'  for  themfelves,  and  referred  the 
whole  fcheme  to  his  direction.  He  therefore  took  paffage 
m  a  llnp  to  Suez  ;  and,  when  the  time  came,  with  great 
difficulty  prevailed  on  the  princefs  to  enter  the  veffiel.  They 
had  a  quick  and  profperous  voyage,  and  from  Suez  travel¬ 
led  by  land  to  Cairo. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

THEY  ENTER  CAIRO,  AND  FIND  EVERY  MAN  HAPPY. 

AS  they  approached  the  city,  which  filled  the  ftran-rers 
with  aftonilhment,  “  I  nis,  faid  Imlac  to  the  prince, 
is  the  place  where  travellers  and  merchants  affiemble  from 
all  the  corners  of  the  earth.  You  will  here  find  men  of 
every  charadler,  and  every  occupation.  Commerce  is  here 
honourable  :  I  will  a&  as  a  merchant,  and  you  ffiall  live  as 
ftrangers,  who  have  no  other  end  of  travel  than  curiofity  ; 
it  will  foon  be  obferved  that  we  are  rich  ;  our  reputation 
will  procure  us  accefs  to  all  whom  we  ffiall  defire  to  know  ; 
you  will  fee  all  the  conditions  of  humanity,  and  enable 
yourfelf  at  leifure  to  make  your  choice  of  life. 

They  now  entered  the  town,  ftunned  by  the  noife,  and 
offended  by  the  crowds.  Inftrudion  had  not  yet  fo  pre¬ 
vailed 
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vailed  over  habit,  but  that  they  wondered  to  fee  themfelve’s 
pafs  undiftinguifhed  along  the  flreet,  and  met  by  the  lowelt 
of  the  people  without  reverence  or  notice.  Tire  princefs 
could  not  at  firlt  bear  the  thought  of  being  levelled  with 
the  vulgar,  and,  for  fome  days,  continued  in  her  chamber* 
where  ihe  was  fetved  by  her  favourite  Pekuah  2s  in  the 
palace  of  the  valley, 

Imlac,  who  underflood  traffic's,  fold  part  of  the  jewels 
the  next  day,  and  hired-  a  houfe,  which  he  adorned  with 
fuch  magnificence,  that  he  was  immediately  confidered  as 
a  merchant  of  great  wealth.  His  politenefs  attradled  many 
acquaintance,  and  hbgenerofity  made  him  courted  by  many 
dependants.  His  table  was  crowded  by  men  of  every  na¬ 
tion,  who  all  admired  his  knowledge,  and  folicited  his  fa¬ 
vour.  His  companions,  not  being  able  to  mix  in  the  con- 
verfation,  could  make  no  difcovery  of  their  ignorance  or 
furprife,  and  were  gradually  initiated  in  the  world  as  they 
gained  knowledge  of  the  language. 

The  prince  had,  by  frequent  ledlures,  been  taught  the 
ufe  and  nature  of  money;  but  the  ladies  could  not,  for 
a  long  time,  comprehend  what  the  merchants  did  with 
fmall  pieces  of  gold  and  lilver,  or  why  things  of  fo  little 
ufe  ffiou’d  be  received  as  equivalent  to  the  neceffiaries  of 
life. 

They  fludied  the  language  two  years,  while  Imlac  wras 
preparing  to  fet  before  them  the  various  ranks  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  mankind.  He  grew  acquainted  with  all  who  had 
anv  thing  uncommon  in  their  fortune  or  conduit.  He  fre¬ 
quented  the  voluptuous  and  the  frugal,  the  idle  and  the 
bufy,  the  merchants  and  the  men  of  learning. 

The  prince  being  now  able  to  converfe  with  fluency,  and 
having  learned  the  caution  neceflary  to  be  obferved  in  his 
intereourfe  with  ftrangers,  began  to  accompany  Imlac  to 
places  of  refort,  and  to  enter  into  all  ailemblies,  that  he 
might  make  his  choice  of  life. 

f  or  fome  time  he  thought  choice  needlefs,  becaufe  all 
appeared  to  him  equally  happy.  Wherever  he  went  he  met 
gaiety  and  kindnefs,  and  heard  the  fong  of  joy  or  the  laugh 
of  careleffnefs.  He  began  to  believe  that  the  world  over¬ 
flowed  with  univerfal  plenty,  and  that  nothing  was  with¬ 
held  either  from  want  or  merit ;  that  every  hand  ffiowered 
liberality,  and  every  heart  melted  with  benevolence  ;  “  and 
who  then,  fays  he,  will  be  fuffered  to  be  wretched  ?” 
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Imlac  permitted  the  pleafing  delufion,  and  was  unwilling 
to  crulh  the  hope  of  inexperience^  till  one  day,  having  fat 
a  while  filent,  “  I  know  not,  faid  the  prince,  what  can  be 
the  reafon  that  I  am  more  unhappy  than  any  of  our  friends. 
I  fee  them  perpetually  and  unalterably  cheerful,  but  feel 
my  own  mind  reltlefs  and  uneafy.  I  am  unfatisfied  with 
thofe  pleafures  which  I  feem  moft  to  court,  I  live  in  the 
crowds  of  jollity,  not  fo  much  to  enjoy  company  as  to 
fhun  myfelf,  and  am  only  loud  and  merry  to  conceal  my 
fadnefs.” 

“  Every  man,  faid  Imlac,  may,  by  examining  his  own 
mind,  guefs  what  pafles  in  the  minds  of  others  :  when  you 
feel  that  your  own  gaiety  is  counterfeit,  it  may  juftly  lead 
you  to  fufpedt  that  of  your  companions  not  to  be  fincere. 
Envy  is  commonly  reciprocal.  We  are  long  before  we  are 
convinced  that  happinefs  is  never  to  be  found,  and  each 
believes  it  poflefTed  by  others,  to  keep  alive  the  hope  of  ob¬ 
taining  it  for  himfelf.  In  the  affembly,  where  you  pafled 
the  laft  night,  there  appeared  fuch  fprightlinefs  of  air,  arid 
volatility  of  fancy,  as  might  have  fuited  beings  of  an  higher 
order,  formed  to  inhabit  ferener  regions,  inacceflible  to 
care  or  forrow :  yet,  believe  me,  prince,  there  was  n(?t  one 
who  did  not  dread  the  moment  when  folitude  Ihould  deliver 
him  to  the  tyranny  of  reflection.” 

“  This,  faid  the  prince,  may  be  true  of  others,  fince  it 
is  true  of  me  ;  yet,  whatever  be  the  general  infelicity  of 
man,  one  condition  is  more  happy  than  another,  and  wif- 
dom  furely  directs  us  to  take  the  lealt  evil  in  the  choice  of 
life-  ^ 

“  The  caufes  of  good  and  evil,  anfwered  Imlac,  are  fo 
various  and  uncertain,  fo  often  entangled  with  each  other, 
fo  diverfified  by  various  relations,  and  fo  much  fubject  to 
accidents  wich  cannot  be  forefeen,  that  he  who  would  fix 
his  condition  upon  inconteftible  reafons  of  preference, 
mull  live  and  die  enquiring  and  deliberating.” 

“  But  furely,  faid  Raflelas,  the  wife  men,  to  whom  we 
liften  with  reverence  and  wonder,  chofe  that  mode  of  life 
for  themfelves  which  they  thought  moll  likely  to  make  them 
happy.” 

“  Very  few,  faid  the  poet,  live  by  choice.  Every  man 
is  placed  in  his  prefent  condition  by  caufes  which  acted 
without  his  forefight,  and  with  which  he  did  not  always 
willingly  co-operate  ;  and  therefore  vou  will  rarely  meet 
Vol.  II.  R  one 
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one  who  does  not  think  the  lot  of  his  neighbour  better 
than  his  own.” 

“  I  am  pleafed  to  think,  faid  the  prince,  that  my  birth 
has  given  me  at  leaft  one  advantage  over  others,  by  ena¬ 
bling  me  to  determine  for  royfelf.  I  have  here  the  world 
before  me;  I  will  review  it  at  leifure  :  furely  happinefs  is 
fomewhere  to  be  found.” 


CHAP.  XVII. 

THE  PRINCE  ASSOCIATES  WITH  YOUNG  MEN  OF 
SPIRIT  AND  GAIETY. 

RASSELAS  rofe  next  day,  and  refolved  to  begin  his 
experiments  upon  life.  “  Youth,  cried  he,  is  the 
time  of  gladnefs  :  I  will  join  myfelf  to  the  young  men, 
whofe  only  bufinefs  is  to  gratify  their  defires,  and  whofe 
time  is  all  fpent  in  fucceffion  of  enjoyments,” 

To  fuch  focieties  he  was  readily  admitted,  but  a  few 
days  brought  him  back  weary  and  difgufted.  Their  mirth 
was  without  images  ;  their  laughter  without  motive;  their 
pleafures  were  grofs  and  fenfual,  in  which  the  mind  had 
no  part ;  their  conduct  was  at  once  wild  and  mean  ;  they 
laughed  at  order  and  at  law,  but  the  frown  of  power  de- 
iedled,  and  the  eye  of  wifdom  abathed  them. 

The  prince  foon  concluded,  that  he  {hould  never  be  hap¬ 
py  in  a  courfe  of  life  of  which  he  was  afhamed.  He 
thought  it  unfuitable  to  a  reafonable  being  to  a<£t  -without 
a  plan,  and  to  be  fad  and  cheerful  only  by  chance.  “  Hap¬ 
pinefs,  faid  he,  mull  be  fomething  folid  and  permanent, 
without  fear  and  without  uncertainty.” 

But  his  young  companions  had  gained  fo  much  of  his 
regard  by  their  franknefs  and  courtefy,  -that  he  could  not 
leave  them  without  warning  and  remon finance.  “  My 
friends,  faid  he,  I  have  ferioufly  confidered  our  manners 
and  our  profpedts,  and  find  that  we  have  miftaken  our  own 
intereft.  The  firft  years  of  man  muft  make  proviiion  for 
the  lad.  He  that  never  thinks  never  can  be  wife.  Perpe¬ 
tual  levity  muft  end  in  ignorance ;  and  intemperance, 
though  it  may  fire  the  fpirits  for  an  hour,  will  make  life 
fliort  or  miferable.  Let  us  confider  that  youth  is  of  no 
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long  duration,  and  that  in  maturer  age,  when  the  enchant¬ 
ments  of  fancy  fhall  ceafe,  and  phantoms  of  delight  dance 
no  more  about  us,  we  fhall  have  no  comforts  but  the  efteem 
of  wife  men,  and  the  means  of  doing  good.  Let  us,  there¬ 
fore,  flop,  while  to  flop  is  in  our  power  :  let  us  live  as 
men  who  are  fometime  to  grow  old,  and  to  whom  it  will 
be  the  mod  dreadful  of  all  evils  to  count  their  pafl  years  by 
follies,  and  to  be  reminded  of  their  former  luxuriance  of 
health  only  by  the  maladies  which  riot  has  produced.” 

They  flared  a  while  in  filence  one  upon  another,  and  at 
laft  drove  him  away  by  a  general  chorus  of  continued 
laughter. 

The  confcioufnefs  that  his  fentiments  were  juft,  and  his 
intentions  kind,  was  fcarcely  fufficient  to  fupport  him 
againft  the  horror  of  derifion.  But  he  recovered  his  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  purfued  his  fearch. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

THE  PRINCE  FINDS  A  WISE  AND  HAPPY  MAN. 

AS  he  was  one  day  walking  in  the  ftreet,  he  faw  a 
fpacious  building  which  all  were,  by  the  open  doors, 
invited  to  enter  :  he  followed  the  ftream  of  people,  and 
found  it  a  hall  or  fchool  of  declamation,  in  which  profefTors 
read  ledlures  to  their  auditory.  He  fixed  his  eye  upon  a 
fage  raifed  above  the  reft,  who  difeourfed  with  great  ener¬ 
gy  on  the  government  of  the  paflions.  His  look  was  vener¬ 
able,  his  adlion  graceful,  his  pronunciation  clear,  and  his 
didlion  elegant.  He  fhewed,  with  great  ftrength  of  fenti- 
ment,  and  variety  of  illuftration,  that  human  nature  is  de¬ 
graded  and  debafed,  when  the  lower  faculties  predominate 
over  the  higher  ;  that  when  fancy,  the  pare  it  of  paffion, 
ufurps  the  dominion  of  the  mind,  nothing  enfues  but  the 
natural  effetl  of  unlawful  government,  perturbation  and 
confufion  ;  that  flie  betrays  the  fortreffes  of  the  intellect  to 
rebels,  and  excites  her  children  to  fedition  againft  rcafon 
their  lawful  fovereign.  He  compared  reafon  to  the  fun, 
of  which  the  light  is  conftant,  uniform,  and  lafting  ;  and 
fancy  to  a  meteor,  of  bright  but  tranfitory  luftre,  irregular 
in  its  motion,  and  delufive  in  its  direction. 

R  2  He 
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He  then  communicated  the  various  precepts  given  from 
time  to  time  for  the  conqueft  of  paffion,  and  difplayed  the 
liappinefs  of  thofe  who  had  obtained  the  important  vic¬ 
tory,  after  which  man  is  no  longer  the  Have  of  fear,  nor 
the  fool  of  hope  ;  is  no  more  emaciated  by  envy,  inflamed 
by  anger,  emafculated  by  tendernefs,  or  deprefled  by  grief ; 
but  walks  on  calmly  through  the  tumults  or  privacies  of 
life,  as  the  fun  purfues  alike  his  courfe  through  the  calm  or 
the  ftorrny  fkv. 

He  enumerated  many  examples  of  heroes  immoveable  by 
pain  or  pleafure,  who  looked  with  indifference  on  thofe 
modes  or  accidents  to  which  the  vulgar  give  the  names  of 
good  and  evil.  He  exhorted  his  hearers  to  lay  afide  their 
prejudices,  and  arm  themfelves  againft  the  {hafts  of  malice 
or  misfortune,  by  invulnerable  patience,  concluding,  that 
this  flate  only  was  happinefs,  and  that  this  happinefs  was  irt 
every  one’s  power. 

Raflelas  liftened  to  him  with  the  veneration  due  to  the 
inftrucfions  of  a  fuperior  being,  and,  waiting  for  him  at 
the  door,  humbly  implored  the  liberty  of  vifiting  fo  great 
a  mailer  of  true  wifdom.  The  ledlurer  hefitated  a  mo¬ 
ment,  when  Raflelas  put  a  purfe  of  gold  into  his 
hand,  which  he  received  with  a  mixture  of  joy  and 
wonder. 

<f  I  have  found,  faid  the  prince,  at  his  return  to  Imlac, 
a  man  who  can  reach  all  that  is  neceflary  to  be  known, 
who,  from  the  unfhaken  throne  of  rational  fortitude,  looks 
down  on  the  feenes  of  life  changing  beneath  him.  He 
fpeaks,  and  attention  watches  his  lips.  He  reafons,  and 
conviction  clofes  his  periods.  This  man  fhall  be  my 
future  guide  :  I  will  learn  his  dodtrines,  and  imitate  his 
life.” 

“  Be  not  too  hafty,  faid  Imlac,  to  trull,  or  to  admire,  the 
teachers  of  morality :  they  difeourfe  like  angels,  but  they 
live  like  men.” 

Ralfelas,  who  could  not  conceive  how  any  man  could 
reafon  fo  forcibly  without  feeling  the  cogency  of  his  own 
arguments,  paid  his  vifit  in  a  few  days,  and  was  denied 
admiffion.  He  had  now  learned  the  power  of  money,  and 
made  his  way  by  a  piece  of  gold  to  the  inner  apartment, 
where  he  found  the  philofopher  in  a  room  half  darkened, 
with  his  eyes  mifty,  and  his  face  pale.  “  Sir,  faid  he, 
you  are  come  at  a  time  when  all  human  friendfhip  is  ufelefs; 
what  I  fuffer  cannot  be  remedied,  what  I  have  loll  cannot 
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be  fupplied.  My  daughter,  my  only  daughter,  from  whofe 
tendernefs  I  expected  all  the  comforts  of  my  age,  died  lad 
night  of  a  fever.  My  views,  my  purpofes,  my  hopes  are 
at  an  end  :  I  am  now  a  lonely  being  difunited  from  fo- 
,  ciety.” 

“  Sir,  faid  the  prince,  mortality  is  an  event  by  which 
a  wife  man  can  never  be  furprifed  :  we  know  that  death  is 
always  near,  and  it  Ihould  therefore  always  be  expected.” 
“  Young  man,  anfwered  the  philofopher,  you  fpeak  like 
one  that  has  never  felt  the  pangs  of  feparation.”  t!  Have 
you  then  forgot  the  precepts,  faid  Rafi'elas,  which  you  fo 
powerfully  enforced  ?  Has  wifdom  no  drength  to  arm  the 
heart  againd  calamity  ?  Confider,  that  external  things  are 
naturally  variable,  but  truth  and  reafon  are  always  the 
fame.”  “  What  comfort,  faid  the  mourner,  can  truth 
and  reafon  afford  me  ?  of  what  effeCl  are  they  now,  but  to 
tell  me,  that  my  daughter  will  not  be  redored  ?” 

The  prince,  whofe  humanity  would  not  fufFer  him  to  in- 
fult  mifery  with  reproof,  went  away  convinced  of  the  emp- 
tinefs  of  rhetorical  found,  and  the  inefficacy  of  poliffied 
periods  and  dudied  fentences. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

A  GLIMPSE  OF  PASTORAL  LIFE. 

HE  was  dill  eager  upon  the  fame  enquiry ;  and  having 
heard  of  a  hermit,  that  lived  near  the  lowed  ca¬ 
taract  of  the  Nile,  and  filled  the  whole  country  with  the 
fame  of  his  fan&ity,  refolved  to  vifit  his  retreat,  and  en¬ 
quire  whether  that  felicity,  which  publick  life  could  not  af¬ 
ford,  was  to  be  found  in  folitude ;  and  whether  a  man, 
whofe  age  and  virtue  made  him  venerable,  could  teach  any 
peculiar  art  of  fhunning  evils,  or  enduring  them  ? 

Imlac  and  the  princefs  agreed  to  accompany  him,  and, 
after  the  neceflary  preparations,  they  began  their  journey. 
Their  way  lay  through  the  fields,  where  fhepherds  tended 
their  flocks,  and  the  lambs  were  playing  upon  the  padure. 
u  This,  faid  the  poet,  is  the  life  which  has  been  often  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  its  innocence  and  quiet ;  let  us  pafs  the  heat  of 
the  day  among  the  fhepherds  tents,  and  know  whether  all 
our  fearches  are  not  to  terminate  in  padoral  fimplicity.” 
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The  propofal  pleafed  them,  and  they  induced  the  fhep- 
herds,  by  fmall  prefents  and  familiar  queftions,  to  tell  their 
opinion  of  their  own  ftate :  they  were  fo  rude  and  igno¬ 
rant,  fo  little  able  to  compare  the  good  with  the  evil  of  the 
occupation,  and  fo  indiftinft  in  their  narratives  and  des¬ 
criptions,  that  very  little  could  be  learned  from  them.  But 
it  was  evident  that  their  hearts  were  cankered  with  difeon- 
tent ;  that  they  confidered  themfelves  as  condemned  to  la¬ 
bour  for  the  luxury  of  the  rich,  and  looked  up  with 
ftupid  malevolenee  towards  thofe  that  were  placed  above 
them. 

The  princefs  pronounced  with  vehemence,  that  file  would 
never  fuffer  thefe  envious  favages  to  be  her  companions, 
and  that  fhe  fhould  not  foon  be  defirous  of  feeing  any  more 
fpecimens  of  ruftick  happinefs  ;  but  could  not  believe  that 
all  the  accounts  of  primeval  pleafures  were  fabulous,  and 
was  yet  in  doubt,  whether  life  had  any  thing  that  could 
be  jultly  preferred  to  the  placid  gratifications  of  fields  and 
woods.  She  hoped  that  the  time  would  come,  when,  with 
a  few  virtuous  and  elegant  companions,  fhe  fhould  gather 
flowers  planted  by  her  own  hand,  fondle  the  lambs  of  her 
own  ewe,  and  liften,  without  care,  among  brooks  and 
breezes,  to  one  of  her  maidens  reading  in  the  fhade. 


CHAP.  XX. 

THE  DANGER  OF  PROSPERITY. 

ON  the  next  day  they  continued  their  journey,  till  the 
heat  compelled  them  to  look  round  for  fhelter.  At 
a  fmall  diltance  they  faw  a  thick  wood,  which  they  no 
fooner  entered  than  they  perceived  that  they  were  ap¬ 
proaching  the  habitations  of  men.  The  fhrubs  were  dili¬ 
gently  cut  away  to  open  walks  where  the  fhades  were  dark- 
eft  ;  the  boughs  of  oppofite  trees  were  artificially  inter¬ 
woven  ;  feats  of  flowery  turf  were  raifed  in  vacant  fpaces, 
and  a  rivulet,  that  wantoned  along  the  fide  of  a  winding 
path,  had  its  banks  fometimes  opened  into  fmall  bafons,  and 
its  ftream  fometimes  obftruclcd  by  little  modinds  of  ftone 
heaped  together  to  increafe  its  murmurs. 

They  palled  flowly  through  the  wood,  delighted  with  fuch 
unexpected  accommodations,  and  entertained  each  other 
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with  conjecturing  what,  or  who,  he  could  be,  that,  in 
thofe  rude  and  unfrequented  regions,  had  leifure  and  art 
for  fuch  harmlefs  luxury. 

As  they  advanced  they  heard  tMb  found  of  mufick,  and 
law  youths  and  virgins  dancing  in  the  grove ;  and,  going 
ftill  further,  beheld  a  ftately  palace  built  upon  a  hill  fur- 
rounded  with  woods.  The  laws  of  eaftern  hofpitality  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  enter,  and  the  mafter  welcomed  them  like  a 
man  liberal  and  wealthy. 

He  was  fkilful  enough  in  appearances  foon  to  difcern 
that  they  were  no  common  guefts,  and  fpread  his  table  with 
magnificence.  The  eloquence  of  Imlac  caught  his  atten¬ 
tion,  and  the  lofty  courtefy  of  the  princefs  excited  his  re- 
fpeCt.  When  they  offered  to  depart  he  entreated  their  flay, 
and  was  the  next  day  ftill  more  unwilling  to  difmifs  them 
than  before.  They  were  eafily  perfuaded  to  flop,  and 
civility  grew  up  in  time  to  freedom  and  confidence. 

The  prince  now  faw  all  the  domeflicks  cheerful,  and  all 
the  face  of  nature  fmiling  round  the  place,  and  could  not 
forbear  to  hope  that  he  fhould  find  here  what  he  was  feek- 
ing  ;  but  when  he  was  congratulating  the  mafter  upGn  his 
pofleffions,  he  anfwered  with  a  figh,  “  My  condition  has 
indeed  the  appearance  of  happinefs,  but  appearances  are 
delufive.  My  profperity  puts  my  life  in  danger  ;  the  Baffa 
of  Egypt  is  my  enemy,  incenfed  only  by  my  wealth  and 
popularity.  I  have  been  hitherto  protected  againfl  hirn  by 
the  princes  of  the  country  ;  but,  as  the  favour  of  the  great 
is  uncertain,  I  know  not  how  foon  my  defenders  may  be 
perfuaded  to  fliare  the  plunder  with  the  Baffa.  I  have  fent 
my  treafures  into  a  difiant  country,  and,  upon  the  firft 
alarm,  am  prepared  to  follow  them.  Then  will  my  ene¬ 
mies  riot  in  my  manfion,  and  enjoy  the  gardens  which  I 
have  planted.” 

They  all  joined  in  lamenting  his  danger,  and  deprecat¬ 
ing  his  exile  :  and  the  pnncefs  was  fo  much  difturbed  with 
the  tumult  of  grief  and  indignation,  that  fire  retired  to  her 
apartment.  They  continued  with  their  kind  inviter  a  few 
days  longer,  and  then  went  forward  to  find  the  hermit. 
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C  Hk  A  P.  XXL 

THE  HAPPINESS  OF  SOLITUDE.  THE  HERMIT’S 
HISTORY. 

They  came  on  the  third  day,  by  the  direction  of  the 
peafants,  to  the  hermit’s  cell :  it  was  a  cavern  in  the 
fide  of  a  mountain,  over-fhadowed  with  palm-trees ;  at 
fuch  a  diftance  from  the  cataract,  that  nothing  more  was 
heard  than  a  gentle  uniform  murmur,  fuch  as  compofed 
the  mind  of  penfive  meditation,  efpecially  when  it  was 
affifted  by  the  wind  whiftling  among  the  branches.  The 
firft  rude  effay  of  nature  had  been  fo  much  improved  by 
human  labour,  that  the  cave  contained  feveral  apartments 
appropriated  to  different  ufes,  and  often  afforded  lodging 
to  travellers,  whom  darknefs  or  tempefts  happened  to  over¬ 
take. 

The  hermit  fat  on  a  bench  at  the  door,  to  enjoy  the 
coolnefs  of  the  evening.  On  one  fide  lay  a  book  with 
pens  and  papers,  on  the  other  mechanical  inftruments  of 
various  kinds.  As  they  approached  him  unregarded,  the 
princefs  obferved  that  he  had  not  the  countenance  of 
a  man  that  had  found,  or  could  teach  the  way  to  hap- 
pinefs. 

ffhey  faluted  him  with  great  refpecb,  which  he  repaid 
like  a  man  not  unaccuftomed  to  the  forms  of  courts.  “  My 
children,  faid  he,  if  you  have  loft  your  way,  you  {hall  be 
willingly  fupplied  with  fuch  conveniencies  for  the  night 
as  this  cavern  will  afford.  I  have  all  that  nature  re¬ 
quires,  and  you  will  not  expedt  delicacies  in  a  hermit’s 
cell.” 

They  thanked  him,  and,  entering,  were  pleafed  with 
the  neatnefs  and  regularity  of  the  place.  The  hermit  fet 
flefh  and  wine  before  them,  though  he  fed  only  upon  fruits 
and  water.  His  difcourfe  was  cheerful  without  levity, 
and  pious  without  enthufiafm.  He  foon  gained  the  efteem 
of  his  guefts,  and  the  princefs  repented  of  her  hafty  cen- 
fure. 

At  laft  Imlac  began  thus :  <e  I  do  not  now  wonder  that 
your  reputation  is  fo  far  extended  ;  we  have  heard  at 
Cairo  of  your  wifdom,  and  came  hither  to  implore  your 
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direction  for  this  young  man  and  maiden  in  the  choice  of 

lif<” 

“  To  him  that  lives  well,  anfwered  the  hermit,  every 
form  of  life  is  good  ;  nor  can  I  give  any  other  rule  for 
choice,  than  to  remove  from  all  apparent  evil.” 

“  He  will  remove  moft  certainly  from  evil,  faid  the  prince, 
who  fl'j all  devote  himfelf  to  that  folitude  which  you  have 
recommended  by  your  example.” 

“  I  have  indeed  lived  fifteen  years  in  folitude,  faid  the 
hermit,  but  have  no  defire  that  my  example  fhould  gain 
any  imitators.  In  my  youth  I  profeffed  arms,  and  was 
railed  by  degrees  to  the  higheft  military  rank.  I  have  tra- 
verfed  wide  countries  at  the  head  of  my  troops,  and  feen 
many  battles  and  fieges.  At  laft,  being  difgufted  by  the 
preferments  of  a  younger  officer,  and  feeling  that  my  vi¬ 
gour  was  beginning  to  decay,  I  was  refolved  to  clofe  my 
life  in  peace,  having  found  the  world  full  of  fnares,  dif- 
cord  and  mifery.  I  had  once  efcaped  from  the  purfuit  of 
the  enemy  by  the  fhelter  of  this  cavern,  and  therefore  chofe 
it  for  my  final  refidence.  I  employed  artificers  to  form 
it  into  chambers,  and  ftored  it  with  all  that  I  was  likely  to 
want. 

“  For  fome  time  after  my  retreat,  I  rejoiced  like  a  tcm- 
pelf-beaten  failor  at  his  entrance  into  the  harbour,  being 
delighted  with  the  fudden  change  of  the  noife  and  hurry 
of  war  to  ftillnefs  and  repcfe.  When  the  pleafure  of  no¬ 
velty  went  away,  I  employed  my  hours  in  examining  the 
plants  which  grow  in  the  valley,  and  the  minerals  which 
I  colledled  from  the  rocks.  But  that  enquiry  is  now  grown 
taftelefs  and  irkfome.  I  have  been  for  fome  time  unfettled 
and  d  i  lira  died  :  my  mind  is  difturbed  with  a  thoufand  per¬ 
plexities  of  doubt,  and  vanities  of  imagination,  which 
hourly  prevail  upon  me,  becaufe  I  have  no  opportunities 
of  relaxation  or  diverfion.  I  am  fometimes  afhamed  to 
think  that  I  could  not  fecure  myfelf  from  vice,  but  by  re¬ 
tiring  from  the  exercife  of  virtue,  and  begin  to  fufpedl  that 
I  was  rather  impelled  by  refentment,  than  led  by  devotion, 
into  folitude.  My  fancy  riots  in  feenes  of  folly,  and  I  la¬ 
ment  that  I  have  loft  fo  much,  and  have  gained  fo  little. 
In  folitude,  if  I  efcape  the  example  of  bad  men,  I  want 
likewife  the  counfel  and  converfation  of  the  good.  I  have 
been  long  comparing  the  evils  with  the  advantages  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  refolve  to  return  into  the  world  to-morrow. 

The 
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The  life  of  a  folitary  man  will  be  certainly  miferahle,  bet 
not  certainly  devout.” 

They  heard  his  refolution  with  furprife,  but  after  a  fhort 
paufe,  offered  to  conduit  him  to  Cairo.  He  dug  up  a 
contidernble  treafure  which  he  had  hid  among  the  rocks, 
and  accompanied  them  to  the  city,  on  which,  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  it,  he  gazed  with  rapture. 


C  H  A  P.  XXII. 

THE  HAPPINESS  OF  A  LIFE  LED  ACCORDING  TO 

NATURE. 

KASSEL  AS  went  often  to  an  affembly  of  learned  men, 
L  who  met  at  flated  times  to  unbend  their  minds,  and 
compare  their  opinions.  Their  manners  were  fomewhat 
eoarfe,  but  their  ccnverfation  was  inftruitive,  and  their 
deputations  acute,  though  fomethnestoo  violent,  and  often 
continued  till  neither  controvertift  remembered  upon  what 
queftion  they  began.  Some  faults  were  almoft  general 
among  them  :  every  one  was  defirous  to  diitate  to  the 
reft,  and  every  one  was  pleafed  to  hear  the  genius  or  know¬ 
ledge  of  another  depreciated. 

In  this  affembly  Raflelas  was  relating  his  interview  with 
the  hermit,  and  the  wonder  with  which  he  heard  him  cen- 
ffure  a  courfe  of  life  which  he  had  fo  deliberately  chofen, 
and  fo  laudably  followed.  The  fentiments  of  the  hearers 
were  various.  Seme  were  of  opinion,  that  the  folly  of 
his  choice  had  been  juftly  punifhed  by  condemnation  to 
perpetual  perfeverance.  One  of  the  youngeft  among  them, 
with  great  vehemence,  pronounced  him  an  hypocrite.  Some 
talked  of  the  right  of  fociety  to  the  labour  of  individuals, 
and  confidered  retirement  as  a  defertion  of  duty.  Others 
readily  allowed,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  claims  of 
the  publick  were  latisfied,  and  when  a  man  might  pro¬ 
perly  fequefter  himfelf,  to  review  his  life,  and  purify  his 
heart. 

One,  who  appeared  mere  affeited  with  the  narrative 
than  the  reft,  thought  it  likely,  that  the  hermit  would,  in 
a  few  years,  go  back  to  his  retreat,  and,  perhaps,  if  fharhe 
did  not  reftrain,  or  death  intercept  him,  return  once  more 
from  his  retreat  into  the  world :  “  For  the  hope  of  hap- 
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pinefs,  faid  he,  is  fo  ftrongly  imprefTed,  that  the  longeft 
experience  is  not  able  to  efFace  it.  Of  the  prefent  ftate, 
whatever  it  be,  we  feel,  and  are  forced  to  confels,  the  mi- 
fery ;  yet,  when  the  fame  ftate  is  again  at  a  diftance,  ima¬ 
gination  paints  it  as  defirable.  But  the  time  will  furely 
come,  when  defire  will  be  no  longer  our  torment,  and  no 
man  fhall  be  wretched  but  by  his  own  fault.” 

<c  This,  faid  the  philofopher,  who  had  heard  him  with 
tokens  of  great  impatience,  is  the  prefent  condition  of  a 
wife  man.  The  time  is  already  come,  when  none  are 
wretched  but  by  their  own  fault.  Nothing  is  more  idle, 
than  to  enquire  after  happinefs,  which  nature  has  kindly 
placed  within  our  reach.  The,, way  to  be  happy  is  to  live 
according  to  nature,  in  obedience  to  that  univerfal  and 
unalterable  law  with  which  every  heart  is  originally  im- 
prefied  •,  which  is  not  written  on  it  by  precept,  but  engra¬ 
ven  by  deftiny,  not  inftilled  by  education,  but  infufed  at 
our  nativity.  He  that  lives  according  to  nature  will  fuffer 
nothing  from  the  delufions  of  hope,  or  importunities  of 
defire :  he  will  receive  and  reject  with  equability  of  tem¬ 
per  ;  and  aft  or  fuffer  as  the  reafon  of  things  final]  alter¬ 
nately  prefcribe.  Other  men  may  amufe  themfelves  with 
fubtle  definitions,  or  intricate  ratiocinations.  Let  them 
learn  to  be  wife  by  eafier  means :  let  them  obferve  the  hind 
of  the  foreft,  and  the  linnet  of  the  grove  :  let  them  con- 
fider  the  life  of  animals,  whofe  motions  are  regulated  by 
inftinft  •,  they  obey  their  guide  and  are  happy.  Let  us 
therefore,  at  length,  ceafe  to  difpute,  and  learn  to  live; 
throw  away  the  incumbrance  of  precepts,  which  they  who 
utter  them  with  fo  much  pride  and  pomp  do  not  under- 
ft-and,  and  carry  with  us  this  fimple  and  intelligible 
maxim,  That  deviation  from  nature  is  deviation  from  hap¬ 
pinefs.” 

When  he  had  fpolce,  he  looked  round  him  with  a  placid 
air,  and  enjoyed  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  beneficence. 

Sir,  faid  the  prince,  with  great  mpdefty,  as  I,  like  all 
the  reft  of  mankind,  am  defirous  of  felicity,  my  clofeft  at¬ 
tention  has  been  fixed  upon  your  difcourfe  :  1  doubt  not 
the  truth  of  a  pofition  which  a  man  fo  learned  has  fo  con¬ 
fidently  advanced.  Let  me  only  know  what  it  is  to  live 
according  to  nature.” 

“  When  I  find  young  men  fo  humble  and  fo  docile,  faid 
the  philofopher,  I  can  deny  them  no  information  which 
my  ftudies  have  enabled  me  to  afford.  To  live  according 
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to  nature,  is  to  aft  always  with  due  regard  to  the  fitnets 
arifing  from  the  relations  and  qualities  of  caufes  and  ef¬ 
fects  ;  to  concur  with  the  great  and  unchangeable  fcheme 
of  univerial  felicity  ;  to  co-operate  with  the  genet al  difpo- 
fition  and  tendency  of  the  prefent  fyltem  of  things. 

The  prince  foon  found  that  this  was  one  of  the  fages 
whom  he  fhould  underhand  lei's  as  he  heard  him  longer.  He 
therefore  bowed  and  was  filent,  and  the  philofopher,  fup- 
pofing  him  fatisfied,  and  the  reft  vanquifhed,  rote  up  and 
departed  with  the  air  of  a  man  that  had  co-operated  \\  ith 
the  prefent  fyftem. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 


THE  PKIXCE  AND  HIS  SISTER  DIVIDE  BETWEEN 
THEM  THE  WORK.  OF  OBSERVATION. 


A  S  S  E  L  A  S  returned  home  full  of  refleftions,  cloubt- 
*  ^  ful  how  to  direct  his  future  fteps.  Of  the  way  to 
happinefs  he  found  the  learned  and  fimple  equally  igno¬ 
rant  ;  but,  as  he  was  yet  young,  he  flattered  himfelf  that 
he  had  time  remaining  for  more  experiments,  and  further 
enquiries.  He  communicated  to  Imlac  his  obfervations 
and  his  doubts,  but  was  anfwered  by  him  with  new  doubts, 
and  remarks  that  gave  him  no  comfort.  He  therefore  dif- 
courfed  more  frequently  and  freely  with  his  filler,  who 
had  yet  the  fame  hope"  with  himfelf,  and  always  aflifted 
him  to  give  fome  reafon  why,  though  he  had  been  hitnerto 
fruftrated,  he  might  fucceed  at  laid 

<c  We  have  hitherto,  faid  (he,  known  but  little  of  the 
world:  we  have  never  yet  been  either  great  or  mean.  In 
our  own  country,  though  we  had  royalty,  we  had  no 
power,  and  in  this  we  have  not  yet  feen  the  private  recef- 
i'es  of  domeftick  peace.  Imlac  favours  not  our  fearch,  left 
we  fhould  in  time  find  him  miftaken.  We  will  divide  the 
tafle  between  us  :  you  (hall  try  what  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fplendour  of  courts,  and  I  will  range  the  fhades  of  hum¬ 
bler  life.  Perhaps  command  and  authority  may  be  the  fu- 
preme  bleffings,  as  they  afford  mod  opportunities  of  doing 
good  :  or,  perhaps,  what  this  world  cairgive  maybe  found 
in  the  rnodeft  habitations  of  middle  fortune  ■,  too  low  for 
great  defigns,  and  too  high  for  penury  and  diftrefs. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

THE  PRINCE  EXAMINES  THE  HAPPINESS  OF  HIGH 
STATIONS. 

RASSELAS  applauded  the  defign,  and  appeared  next 
day  with  a  fplendid  retinue  at  the  court  of  the  Bafla. 
He  was  foon  diftinguifhed  for  his  magnificence,  and  ad¬ 
mitted,  as  a  prince  whofe  curiofity  had  brought  him  from 
diftant  countries,  to  an  intimacy  with  the  great  officers, 
and  frequent  converfation  with  the  Bafla  himfelf. 

He  was  at  firft  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  man  mull  he 
pleafed  with  his  own  condition,  whom  all  approached  with 
reverence,  and  heard  with  obedience,  and  who  had  the 
power  to  extend  his  edicts  to  a  whole  kingdom.  “  There 
can  be  no  pleafure,  faid  he,  equal  to  that  of  feeling  at  once 
the  joy  of  thoufands  all  made  happy  by  wife  adminidra- 
tion.  Yet,  fince,  by  the  law  of  fubordination,  thisfublime 
delight  can  be  in  one  nation  but  the  lot  of  one,  it  is  furely 
reafonable  to  think,  that  there  is  feme  fatisfadion  more 
popular  and  accefiible,  and  that  millions  can  hardly  be  fub- 
jeded  to  the  will  of  a  fingle  man,  only  to  fill  his  particu¬ 
lar  bread  with  incommunicable  content.” 

Thefe  thoughts  were  often  in  his  mind,  and  he  found 
no  folution  of  the  difficulty.  But  as  prefents  and  civilities 
gained  him  more  familiarity,  he  found  that  almod  every 
man  who  Rood  high  in  employment  hated  all  the  red,  and 
was  hated  by  them,  and  that  their  lives  were  a  continual 
fucceflion  of  plots  and  detedions,  dratagems  and  efcapes, 
faction  and  treachery.  Many  of  thofe  who  furrounded  the 
Bafla,  were  fent  only  to  watch  and  report  his  condud  ; 
every  tongue  was  muttering  cenfure,  and  every  eye  was 
fearching  for  a  fault. 

At  lad  the  letters  of  revocation  arrived,  the  Bafla  was 
carried  in  chains  to  Condantincple,  and  his  name  was  men¬ 
tioned  no  more. 

“  What  are  we  now  to  think  of  the  prerogatives  of 
power,  faid  Rafielas  to  his  fider;  is  it  without  any  efficacy 
to  good  ?  or,  is  the  fubordinate  degree  only  dangerous,  and 
the  fupreme  fafe  and  glorious  ?  Is  the  Sultan  the  only 
happy  man  in  his  dominions?  or,  is  the  Sultan  himfelf 
fubjed  to  the  torments  of  fufpicions  and  the  dread  of 
enemies  ?” 


In 
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In  a  fhort  time  the  fecond  Baffa  was  depofed.  The  Sul¬ 
tan,  that  had  advanced  him,  was  murdered  by  the  Janif- 
faries,  and  his  iucceffor  had  other  views  and  different  fa¬ 
vourites. 

CHAP.  XXV. 

THE  PRINCESS  PURSUES  HER  INQUIRY  WITH  MORE 
DILIGENCE  THAN  SUCCESS. 

THE  princefs,  in  the  mean  time,  infinuated  herfelf 
into  many  families  ;  for  there  are  few  doors,  through 
which  liberality,  joined  with  good  humour,  cannot  find  its 
way.  The  daughters  of  many  houfes  were  airy  and' cheer¬ 
ful,  but  Nekayah  had  been  too  long  accuftomcd  to  the  con- 
verfation  of  Imlac  and  her  brother  to  be  much  pleafed  with 
childifh  levity  and  prattle  which  had  no  meaning.  She 
found  their  thoughts  narrow,  their  wifhes  low,  and  their 
merriment  often  artificial.  Their  pleafures,  poor  as  they 
were,  could  not  be  preferred  pure,  but  w’ere  embittered 
by  petty  competitions  and  worthlefs  emulation.  They  were 
always  jealous  of  the  beauty  of  each  other;  of  a  quality  to 
which  folicitude  can  add  nothing,  and  from  which  detrac¬ 
tion  can  take  nothing  away.  Many  were  in  love  with  triflers 
like  themfelves,  and  many  fancied  that  they  were  in  love 
when  in  truth  they  were  only  idle.  Their  affection  was  not 
fixed  on  fenfe  or  virtue,  and  therefore  feldom  ended  but  in 
vexation.  Their  grief,  however,  like  their  joy,  was  tran- 
fient ;  every  thing  floated  in  their  mind  unconnected  with 
the  paft  or  future,  fo  that  one  defire  eafily  gave  way  to  ano¬ 
ther,  as  a  fecond  (tone  caff  into  the  water  effaces  and  con¬ 
founds  the  circles  of  the  firft. 

With  thefe  girls  fhe  played  as  with  inoffenfive  animals, 
and  found  them  proud  of  her  countenance,  and  weary  of 
her  company. 

But  her  purpofe  was  to  examine  more  deeply,  and  her 
affability  eafily  perfuaded  the  hearts  that  were  fwelling 
with  forrow  to  difeharge  their  fecrets  in  her  ear  :  and  thofe 
whom  hope  flattered,  or  profperity  delighted,  often  court¬ 
ed  her  to  partake  their  pleafures. 

The  princefs  and  her  brother  commonly  met  in  the  even¬ 
ing  in  a  private  fummer-lioufe  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile, 
and  related  to  each  other  the  occurrences  of  the  day.  As 
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they  were  fitting  together,  the  princefs  cad  her  eyes  upon 
the  river  that  flowed  before  her.  “  Anfwer,  laid  die, 
great  father  of  waters,  thou  that  rolled;  thy  floods  through 
eighty  nations,  to  the  invocations  of  the  daughter  of  thy 
native  king.  Tell  me  if  thou  watereft,  through  all  thy 
courfe,  a  Angle  habitation  from  which  thou  dod  not  hear 
the  murmurs  of  complaint  ?” 

“  You  are  then,  laid  Raflelas,  not  more  fuccefsful  in 
private  homes  than  I  have  been  in  courts.”  “  I  have,  fince 
the  lad  partition  of  our  provinces,  faid  the  princefs,  en¬ 
abled  myfelf  to  enter  familiarly  into  many  families,  where 
there  was  the  faired  fhew  of  profperity  and  peace,' and 
know  not  one  houfe  that  is  not  haunted  by  fome  fury  that 
dellroys  their  quiet. 

“  I  did  not  feek  eafe  among  the  poor,  becaufe  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  there  it  could  not  be  found.  But  I  faw  many 
poor,  whom  I  had  iuppofed  to  live  in  affluence.  Poverty 
has,  in  large  cities,  very  different  appearances  :  it  is  often 
concealed  in  fplendour,  and  often  in  extravagance.  It  is 
the  care  of  a  very  great  part  of  mankind  to  conceal  their 
indigence  from  the  red  :  they  fupport  themfelves  by  tem¬ 
porary  expedients,  and  every  day  is  lod  in  contriving  for 
the  morrow. 

“  This,  however,  was  an  evil,  which,  though  frequent, 
I  faw  with  lefs  pain,  becaufe  I  could  relieve  it.  Yet  fome 
have  refuted  my  bounties  ;  more  offended  with  my  quick- 
nefs  to  detect  their  wants,  than  pleafed  with  my  readinefs 
to  fuccour  them  :  and  others,  whofe  exigencies  compelled 
them  to  admit  my  kindnefs,  have  never  been  able  to  for¬ 
give  their  benefaclrefs.  Many,  however,  have  been  fin- 
cerely  grateful,  without  the  odentation  of  gratitude,  or  the 
hope  of  other  favours.” 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

THE  PRINCESS  CONTINUES  HER  REMARKS  UPON  PRIVATE 

LIFE. 

NEK  AY  AH  perceiving  her  brother’s  attention  fixed, 
proceeded  in  her  narrative. 

“  In  families,  where  there  is  or  is  not  poverty,  there  is 
commonly  difcord  :  if  a  kingdom  be,  as  Imlac  tells  us,  a 
great  family,  a  family  likewife  is  a  little  kingdom,  torn 
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•with  fadtions,  and  expofed  to  revolutions.  An  unpradtifed 
obferver  expedts  the  love  of  parents  and  children  to  be  con- 
ftant  and  equal  ;  but  this  kindnefs  feldom  continues  beyond 
the  years  of  infancy  :  in  a  fhort  time  the  children  become 
rivals  to  their  parents.  Benefits  are  allayed  by  reproaches, 
and  gratitude  debafed  by  envy. 

“  Parents  and  children  feldom  adt  in  concert  :  each  child 
endeavours  to  appropriate  the  elleem  or  fondnefs  of  the  pa¬ 
rents,  and  the  parents,  with  yet  lefs  temptation,  betray 
each  other  to  their  children ;  thus  fome  place  their  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  father,  and  fome  in  the  mother,  and  by  de¬ 
grees,  the  houfe  is  filled  with  artifices  and  feuds. 

“  The  opinions  of  children  and  parents,  of  the  young 
and  the  old,  are  naturally  oppofite,  by  the  contrary  effedts 
of  hope  and  defpondcnce,  of  expectation  and  experience, 
without  crime  or  folly  on  either  fide.  The  colours  of  life 
in  youth  and  age  appear  different,  as  the  face  of  nature  in 
fpring  and  winter.  And  how  can  children  credit  the  affer- 
tions  of  parents,  which  their  own  eyes  fnow  them  to  be 
fal fe  ? 

“  Few'  parents  act  in  fuch  a  manner  as  much  to  enforce 
their  maxims  by  the  credit  of  their  lives.  The  old  man 
trufts  wholly  to  flow  contrivance  and  gradual  progreffion  : 
the  youth  expedts  to  force  his  way  by  genius,  vigour,  and 
precipitance.  The  old  man  pays  regard  to  riches,  and  the 
youth  reverences  virtue.  The  old  man  deifies  prudence  : 
the  youth  commits  himfelf  to  magnanimity  and  chance. 
The  young  man,  who  intends  no  ill,  believes  that  none  is 
intended,  and  therefore  acts  with  opennefs  and  candour  : 
but  his  father,  having  fuffered  the  injuries  of  fraud,  is  im¬ 
pelled  to  fufpedt,  and  too  often  allured  to  pradtife  it.  Age 
looks  with  anger  on  the  temerity  of  youth,  and  youth  with 
contempt  on  the  fcrupulofity  of  age.  Thus  parents  and 
children,  for  the  greateft  part,  live  on  to  love  lefs  and  lefs : 
and,  if  thofe  whom  nature  has  thus  clofely  united  are  the 
torments  of  each  other,  where  fhall  we  look  for  tendernefs 
and  confolation  ?” 

“  burely,  faid  the  prince,  you  mu  ft  have  been  unfortu¬ 
nate  in  your  choice  of  acquaintance  :  I  am  unwilling  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  molt  tender  of  all  relations  is  thus  impeded 
in  its  effedts  by  natural  neceffity.” 

“  Domeftic  difcord,  anfwered  fine,  is  not  inevitably  and 
fatally  necefiary ;  but  yet  it  is  not  eafily  avoided.  We  fel¬ 
dom  fee  that  a  whole  family  is  virtuous  :  the  good  and 
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evil  cannot  Well  agree ;  and  the  evil  can  yet  lefs  agree  with 
one  another  :  even  the  virtuous  fall  fometimes  to  variance, 
when  their  virtues  are  of  different  kinds,  and  tending  to 
extremes.  In  general,  thofe  parents  have  mod  reverence 
who  molt  deferve  it :  for  he  that  lives  well  cannot  be 
defpifed. 

“  Many  other  evils  infeft  private  life.  Some  are  the 
Haves  of  fervants  whom  they  have  trufted  with  their  affairs. 
Some  are  kept  in  continual  anxiety  to  the  caprice  of  rich 
relations,  whom  they  cannot  pleafe,  and.  dare  not  offend. 
Some  hufbands  are  imperious,  and  fome  wives  perverfe  : 
and,  as  it  is  always  more  ealy  to  do  evil  than  good,  though 
the  wifdom  or  virtue  of  one  can  very  rarely  make  many 
happy,  the  folly  or  vice  of  one  may  often  make  many  aii- 
ferable.” 

“  If  fuch  be  the  general  effe£l  of  marriage,  faid  the 
prince,  I  fhall,  for  the  future,  think  it  dangerous  to  connect 
my  interefl  with  that  of  another,  left  I  Ihould  be  unhappy 
ty  my  partner’s  fault." 

“  I  have  met,  faid  the  princefs,  with  many  who  live 
fingle  for  that  reafon  ;  but  I  never  found  that  their  pru¬ 
dence  ought  to  raife  envy.  They  dream  away  their  time 
without  friendfhip,  without  fondnefs,  and  are  driven  to  rid 
themfelves  of  the  day,  for  which  they  have  no  ufe,  by 
childifh  amufements,  or  vicious  delights.  They  a£t  as  be¬ 
ings  under  the  conftant  fenfe  of  fome  known  inferiority, 
that  fills  their  minds  with  rancour,  and  their  tongues  with 
cenfure.  They  are  peevifh  at  home,  and  malevolent  abroad; 
and,  as  the  outlaws  of  human  nature,  make  it  their  bufi- 
nefs  and  their  pleafure  to  difturb  that  fociety  which  debark 
them  from  its  privileges.  To  live  without  feeling  or  excit¬ 
ing  fympathy,  to  be  fortunate  without  adding  to  the  felicity 
of  others,  or  afflicted  without  tafting  the  balm  of  pity,  is 
a  ftate  more  gloomy  than  folitude  :  it  is  not  retreat,  but 
exclufion  from  mankind.  Marriage  has  many  pains,  but 
celibacy  has  no  pleafures.” 

“  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  faid  Rafielas ;  the  more  we 
inquire,  the  lefs  we  can  refolve  Surely  he  is  moft  likely 
to  pleafe  himfelf  that  has  no  other  inclination  to  regard.” 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 

DISQJJISITION  UPON  GREATNESS. 

'T<  H  E  converfation  had  a  fhort  paufe.  The  prince,  hav- 
-*■  ing  confidered  his  fitter's  observations,  told  her,  that 
fhe  had  furvcyed  life  with  prejudice,  and  fuppofed  mifery 
where  Are  did  not  find  it.  “  Your  narrative,  fays  he,  throws 
yet  a  darker  gloom  upon  the  profpe&s  of  futurity  ;  the 
predictions  of  Inilac  were  but  faint  fketchcs  of  the  evils 
painted  by  Nekayah.  I  have  been  lately  convinced  that 
quiet  is  not  the  daughter  of  grandeur,  or  of  power :  that 
her  prefence  is  not  jto  be  bought  by  wealth,  nor  enforced 
by  conqueft.  It  is  evident,  that  as  any  man  a£ts  in  a  wider 
compafs,  he  mud  be  more  expofed  to  oppofition  from  en¬ 
mity  cr  mifearriage  from  chance  \  whoever  has  many  to 
pleafe  or  to  govern,  mull  ufe  the  miniftry  of  many  agents, 
home  of  whom  will  be  wicked,  and  fome  ignorant  *,  by 
fome  he  will  be  milled,  and  by  others  betrayed.  If  he 
gratifies  one  he  will  offend  another  :  thofe  that  are  not  fa¬ 
voured  will  think  themfclves  injured  ;  and,  fince  favours 
can  be  conferred  but  upon  few,  the  greater  number  will  be 
always  difeontented.” 

“  The  difeontent,  faid  the  princefs,  which  is  thus  un- 
realonable,  I  hope  that  I  {hall  always  have  fpirit  to  defpife, 
and  you,  power  to  reprefs.” 

“  Difeontent,  anfwered  Raffelas,  will  not  always  be 
without  reafon  under  the  mod  juft  and  vigilant  adminiftra- 
tion  of  public  affairs.  None,  however  attentive,  can  al¬ 
ways  difeover  that  merit  which  indigence  or  faction  may 
happen  to  obfeure  ;  and  none,  however  powerful}  can  al¬ 
ways  reward  it.  Yet,  he  that  fees  inferior  defert  advanced 
above  him,  will  naturally  impute  that  preference  to  partia¬ 
lity  or  caprice  ;  and,  indeed,  it  can  fcarcely  be  hoped  that 
any  man,  however  magnanimous  by  nature,  or  exalted  by 
condition,  will  be  able  to  perfifl  for  ever  in  the  fixed  and 
inexorable  juftice  of  diftribution  ;  he  will  fometimes  in¬ 
dulge  his  own  affections,  and  fometimes  thofe  of  his  fa¬ 
vourites  ;  he  will  permit  fome  to  pleafe  him  who  can  never 
ferve  him  ;  he  wfill  difeover  in  thofe  w’hom  he  loves,  qua¬ 
lities  which  in  reality  they  do  not  poffefs ;  and  to  thofe, 
from  whom  he  receives  pleafure,  he  wdll  in  his  turn  en¬ 
deavour 
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deavour  to  give  it.  Thus  will  recommendations  fometime3 
prevail  which  were  purchafed  by  money,  or  by  the  more 
dedruftive  bribery  of  flattery  and  fervility. 

“  \He  that  has  much  to  do  will  do  fomething  wrong,  and 
of  that  wrong  mult  fufFer  the  confequences  j  and,  if  it  were 
poffible  that  he  fhouJd  always  aft  rightly,  yet  when  fuch 
numbers  are  to  judge  of  his  conduft,  the  bad  will  cenfure 
and  obdruft  him  by  malevolence,  and  the  good  fometimes 
by  miftake. 

“  fhe  highed  Rations  cannot  therefore  hope  to  be  the 
abodes  of  happinefs,  which  1  would  willingly  believe  to 
have  fled  from  thrones  and  palaces  to  feats  of  humble  pri¬ 
vacy  and  placid  obfcurity.  For  what  can  hinder  the  fatis- 
faftion,  or  intercept  the  expectations,  of  him  whofe  abi¬ 
lities  are  adequate  to  his  employments,  who  fees  with  his 
own  eyes  the  whole  circuit  of  his  influence,  who  choofes 
by  his  own  knowledge  all  whom  he  trufts,  and  whom  none 
are  tempted  to  deceive  by  hope  or  fear  ?  Surely  he  has  no¬ 
thing  to  do  but  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  to  be  virtuous  and 
to  be  happy.” 

“  Whether  perfeft  happinefs  would  be  procured  by  per- 
feft  goodnefs,  faid  Nekayah,  this  world  will  never  afford 
an  opportunity  of  deciding.  But  this,  at  lead,  may  be 
maintained,  that  we  do  not  always  find  vifible  happinefs  in 
proportion  to  vifible  virtue.  All  natural,  and  almoft  all 
political  evils,  are  incident  alike  to  the  bad  and  good  :  they 
are  confounded  in  the  mifery  of  a  famine,  and  not  much 
diflinguilhed  in  the  fury  of  a  faftion  ;  they  fink  together 
in  a  temped,  and  are  driven  together  from  their  country 
by  invaders.  All  that  virtue  can  afford  is  quietnefs  of  con¬ 
fidence,  a  deady  profpeft  of  a  happier  date ;  this  may 
enable  us  to  endure  calamity  with  patience  j  but  remember 
that  patience  mud  fuppofe  pain.” 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

RASSELAS  AND  NEKAYAH  CONTINUE  THEIR  CONVERSATION. 

“  r\EA.R  princefs,  faid  Raflelas,  you  fall  into  the 
common  errors  of  exaggeratory  declamation,  by 
producing,  in  a  familiar  difquifition,  examples  of  na¬ 
tional  calamities,  and  feenes  of  extenfive  mifery,  which 
are  found  in  books  rather  than  in  the  world,  and 
which,  as  they  are  horrid,  arc  ordained  to  be  rare. 
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Let  us  not  imagine  evils  which  we  do  not  feel,  nor  injure 
life  by  mifreprefentations.  I  cannot  bear  that  querulous 
eloquence  which  threatens  every  city  with  a  fiege  like  that 
of  Jerufalem,  that  makes  famine  attend  on  every  flight  of 
locuds,  and  fufpends  pedilence  on  the  wing  of  every  blaft 
that  iiTiies  from  the  foitth. 

“  On  neceflary  and  inevitable  evils,  which  overwhelm 
kingdoms  at  once,  all  deputation  is  vain  :  when  they  hap¬ 
pen  they  muft  be  endured.  But  it  is  evident,  that  thefe 
burlts  of  univerfal  d  id-refs  are  more  dreaded  than  felt  \ 
thoufands  and  ten  thoufands  flouriih  in  youth,  and  wither 
in  age,  without  the  knowledge  of  any  ether  than  domedic 
evils,  and  fhare  the  fame  pleafures  and  vexations,  whether 
their  kings  are  mild  or  cruel,  whether  the  armies  of  their 
country  purfue  their  enemies,  or  retreat  before  them.  While 
courts  are  didurbed  with  inteftine  competitions,  and  am- 
bafladors  are  negociating  in  foreign  countries,  the  fmith  dill 
plies  his  anvil,  and  the  hufbandman  drives  his  plow  for¬ 
ward  ;  the  neceffkries  of  life  are  required  and  obtained  j 
and  the  fuceeffive  bufmefs  of  the  feafons  continues  to  make 
its  wonted  revolutions. 

“  Let  us  ceafe  to  confider  what,  perhaps,  may  never 
happen,  and  what,  when  it  fhall  happen,  will  laugh  at  hu¬ 
man  fpeculation.  We  will  not  endeavour  to  modify  the 
motions  of  the  elements,  or  to  fix  the  dediny  of  kingdoms. 
It  is  our  bufinefs  to  confider  what  beings  like  us  may  per¬ 
form  ;  each  labouring  for  his  own  happinefs,  by  promot¬ 
ing  within  his  circle,  however  narrow,  the  happinefs  of 
others. 

15  Marriage  is  evidently  the  di&ate  of  nature  ;  men  and 
women  are  made  to  be  companions  of  each  other,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  be  perfuaded  but  that  marriage  is  one  of 
the  means  of  happinefsi” 

“  I  know  not,  faid  the  princefs,  whether  marriage  be 
more  than  one  of  the  innumerable  modes  of  human  mifery. 
When  I  fee  and  reckon  the  various  forms  of  connubial  in¬ 
felicity,  the  unexpected  caufes  of  lading  difeord,  the  di- 
verfities  of  temper,  the  oppofitions  of  opinion,  the  rude 
eoltifiens  of  contrary  defire  where  both  arc  urged  by  vio¬ 
lent  impulfes,  the  obftinate  conteds  of  difagreeable  virtues, 
where  both  are  fupported  by  confcioufnefs  of  good  inten¬ 
tion,  I  am  fometimes  difpofed  to  think  with  the  feverer 
cafuifts  of  moft  nations,  that  marriage  is  rather  permitted 
than  approved,  and  that  none,  but  by  the  indigation  of  a 
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paffion  too  much  indulged,  entangle  themfelves  with  indif- 
l'oluble  compa£ts.” 

“  You  feem  to  forget,  replied  Raffelas,  that  you  have, 
even  now,(  reprefented  celibacy  as  lefs  happy  than  marriage. 
Both  conditions  may  be  bad,  but  they  cannot  both  be  worft. 
Thus  it  happens  when  wrong  opinions  are  entertained, 
that  they  mutually  deftroy  each  other,  and  leave  the  mind 
open  to  truth. 

“  I  did  not  expect,  anfwered  the  princefs,  to  hear  that  im¬ 
puted  to  falfehood  which  is  the  confequence  only  of  frailty. 
To  the  mind,  as  to  the  eye,  it  is  difficult  to  compare  with 
exa&nefs  obje£ls  vaft  in  their  extent,  and  various  in  their 
parts.  Where  we  fee  or  conceive  the  whole  at  once,  we 
readily  note  the  diferiminations,  and  decide  the  prefer¬ 
ence  :  but  of  two  fyftems,  of  which  neither  can  be  furvey- 
ed  by  any  human  being  in  its  full  compafs  of  magnitude 
and  multiplicity  of  complication,  where  is  the  wonder  that 
judging  of  the  whole  by  parts,  I  am  alternately  affedled  by 
one  and  the  other  as  either  preffes  on  my  memory  or  fan¬ 
cy  ?  We  differ  from  ourfelves  juft  as  we  differ  from  each 
other,  when  we  fee  only  part  of  the  queftion,  as  in  the 
multifarious  relations  of  politics  and  morality  ;  but  when 
we  perceive  the  whole  at  once,  as  in  numerical  computa¬ 
tions,  all  agree  in  one  judgment,  and  none  ever  varies  his 
opinion.” 

“  Let  us  not  add,  faid  the  prince,  to  the  other  evils  of  life, 
the  bitternefs  of  controverfy,  nor  endeavour  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  fubtrlties  of  argument.  We  are  employed  in  a  fearch, 
of  which  both  are  equally  to  enjoy  the  fuccefs,  or  fuffer  by 
the  mifearriage.  It  is  therefore  fit  that  we  afiift  each  other. 
You  furely  conclude  too  hafiily  from  the  infelicity  of  mar¬ 
riage  againft  its  inftitution  :  will  not  the  mifery  of  life 
prove  equally  that  life  cannot  be  the  gift  of  Heaven  ? 
The  world  mull  be  peopled  by  marriage,  or  peopled  with¬ 
out  it.” 

“  How  the  world  is  to  be  peopled,  returned  Nekayah, 
is  not  my  care,  and  needs  not  be  yours,  I  fee  no  danger 
that  the  prefent  generation  fhould  omit  to  leave  fucceffors 
behind  them we  are  not  now  inquiring  for  the  world,  but 
for  ourfelves.” 
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CHAP.  XXV1IL 

THE  DEBATE  OF  MARRIAGE  CONTINUED. 

tc  good  of  the  whole,  fays  Raflelas,  is  the  fame 

JL  with  the  good  of  all  its  parts.  If  marriage  be 
beft  for  mankind,  it  mull  be  evidently  beft  for  individuals, 
or  a  permanent  and  neceflary  duty  mull  be  the  caufe  of 
evil,  and  fome  muft  be  inevitably  facrificed  to  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  others.  In  the  eftimate  which  you  have  made  of 
the  two  ftates,  it  appears  that  the  incommodities  of  a  fingle 
life  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  neceflary  and  certain,  but  thofe 
of  the  conjugal  ftate  accidental  and  avoidable. 

«  I  cannot  forbear  to  flatter  myfelf,  that  prudence  and 
benevolence  will  make  marriage  happy.  The  general  folly 
of  mankind  is  the  caufe  of  general  complaint.  What  can 
be  expedted  but  difappointment  and  repentance  from  a 
choice  made  in  the  immaturity  of  youth,  in  the  ardour  of 
defire,  without  judgment,  without  forefight,  without  in¬ 
quiry  after  conformity  of  opinions,  fimilarity  of  manners, 
rectitude  of  judgment,  or  purity  of  fentiment  ? 

“  Such  is  the  common  procefs  of  marriage.  A  youth 
or  maiden  meeting  by  chance,  or  brought  together  by  arti¬ 
fice,  exchange  glances,  reciprocate  civilities,  go  home,  and 
dream  of  one  another.  Having  little  to  divert  attention, 
or  diverfify  thought,  they  find  themfelvcs  uneafy  when  they 
are  apart,  and  therefore  conclude  that  they  fhall  be  happy 
together.  They  marry,  and  difcover  what  nothing  but  vo¬ 
luntary  blindnefs  before  had  concealed  ;  they  wear  out  life 
in  altercations,  and  charge  nature  with  cruelty. 

“  From  thofe  early  marriages  proceeds  likewife  the  rival¬ 
ry  of  parents  and  children  :  the  fon  is  eager  to  enjoy  the 
world  before  the  father  is  willing  to  forfake  it,  and  there  is 
hardly  room  at  once  for  two  generations.  The  daughter 
begins  to  bloom  before  the  mother  can  be  content  to  fade, 
and  neither  can  forbear  to  wifh  for  the  abfence  of  the 
other. 

Surely  all  thefe  evils  may  be  avoided  by  that  delibera¬ 
tion  and  delay  which  prudence  prefcribcs  to  irrevocable 
choice.  In  the  variety  and  jollity  of  youthful  pleafures  life 
may  be  well  enough  fupported  without  the  help  of  a  part¬ 
ner.  Longer  time  will  increafe  experience,  and  wider 
views  will  allow  better  opportunities  of  inquiry  and  felec- 
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tion  :  one  advantage,  at  leaft,  will  be  certain  ;  the  parents 
will  be  vifibly  older  than  their  children.” 

“  What  reafon  cannot  collect,  faid  Nekayah,  and  what 
experiment  has  not  yet  taught,  can  be  known  only  from 
the  report  of  others.  I  have  been  told  that  late  marriages 
are  not  eminently  happy.  This  is  a  queftion  too  important 
to  be  negle&ed,  and  I  have  often  propofed  it  to  thofe', 
whofe  accuracy  of  remark,  and  comprehenfivenefs  of  know¬ 
ledge,  made  their  fuffrages  worthy  of  regard.  They  have 
generally  determined,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  a  man  and 
woman  to  fufpend  their  fate  upon  each  other,  at  a  time 
when  opinions  are  fixed,  and  habits  are  eflablifhed  ;  when 
friendfhips  have  been  contratted  on  both  (ides,  when  life 
has  been  planned  into  method,  and  the  mind  has  long  en¬ 
joyed  the  contemplation  of  its  own  profpedts. 

“  It  is  fcarcely  poffible  that  two  travelling  through  the 
world  under  the  condu£t  of  chance,  fhould  have  been  both 
dire£ted  to  the  fame  path,  and  it  will  not  often  happen  that 
either  will  quit  the  track  which  cuftom  has  made  pleafing. 
When  the  defultory  levity  of  youth  has  fettled  into  regu¬ 
larity,  it  is  foon  fucceeded  by  pride  afhamed  to  yield,  or 
obftinacy  delighting  to  contend.  And  even  though  mutual 
efteem  produces  mutual  defire  to  pleafe,  time  itfelf,  as  it 
modifies  unchangeably  the  external  mien,  determines  like- 
wife  the  direction  of  the  paifions,  and  gives  an  inflexible 
rigidity  to  the  manners.  Long  cufloms  are  not  eafily  bro¬ 
ken  :  he  that  attempts  to  change  the  courfe  of  his  own  life, 
very  often  labours  in  vain  ;  and  how  {hall  v/e  do  that  for 
others,  which  we  are  feldom  able  to  do  for  ourfelves  ?” 

“  But  furely,  interpofed  the  prince,  you  fuppofe  the 
chief  motive  of  choice  forgotten  or  neglected.  Whenever 
I  (hall  feek  a  wife,  it  fhall  be  my  firif  queftion,  whether 
Ihe  be  willing  to  be  led  by  reafon  ?” 

“  Thus  it  is  faid,  faid  Nekayah,  that  philofophers  are 
deceived.  There  are  a  thoufand  familiar  difputes  which 
reafon  never  can  decide  ;  queftions  that  elude  inveftigation, 
and  make  logic  ridiculous  ;  cafes  where  fomething  mpit  be 
done,  and  where  little  can  be  faid.  Confider  the  date  of 
mankind,  and  inquire  how  few  can  be  fuppofed  to  a£t  upon 
any  occafions,  whether  fmall  or  great,  with  all  the  reafons 
of  action  prefent  to  their  minds.  Wretched  would  be  the 
pair  above  all  names  of  wretchednefs,  who  (hould  be  doom¬ 
ed  to  adjuft  by  reafon,  every  morning,  all  the  minute  de¬ 
tail  of  a  domeftick  day. 


“  Thofe 
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«  Thofe  who  marry  at  an  advanced  age,  will  probably 
efcape  the  encroachments  of  their  children  ;  but,  in  dimi¬ 
nution  of  this  advantage,  they  will  be  likely  to  leave  them, 
ignorant  and  helplefs,  to  a  guardian’s  mercy:  or,  if  that 
fhould  not  happen,  they  muff  at  lead  go  out  of  the  world 
before  they  fee  thofe  whom  they  love  beft  either  wife  or 
great. 

“  From  their  children,  if  they  have  lefs  to  fear,  they 
have  lefs  alfo  to  hope,  and  they  lofe,  without  equivalent, 
the  joys  of  early  love,  and  the  convenience  of  uniting  with 
manners  pliant,  and  minds  fufceptibie  of  new  imprelhons, 
which  might  wear  away  their  difiimilirudes  by  long  cohabi¬ 
tation,  as  foft  bodies,  by  continual  attrition,  conform  their 
furfaces  to  each  other. 

“  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  thofe  who  marry  late 
are  bell  pleafed  with  their  children,  and  thofe  who  marry 
early  with  their  partners.” 

“  The  union  of  thefe  two  affections,  faid  Raffelas,  would 
produce  all  that  could  be  wifhed.  Perhaps  there  is  a  time 
when  marriage  might  unite  them,  a  time  neither  too  early 
for  the  father,  nor  too  late  for  the  hufband.” 

“  Every  hour,  anfwered  the  princefs,  confirms  my  pre¬ 
judice  in  favour  of  the  pofition  fo  often  uttered  by  the 
mouth  of  Imlac,  ‘  That  nature  fets  her  gifts  cn  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left.’  Tliofe  conditions,  which  flatter 
hope  and  attract  defire,  are  fo  conftituted,  that,  as  we  ap¬ 
proach  one,  we  recede  from  another.  There  are  goods  fo 
oppofed  that  we  cannot  feize  both,  but,  by  too  much  pru¬ 
dence,  may  pafs  between  them  at  too  great  a  diftance  to 
reach  either.  This  is  often  the  fate  of  long  confideration  ; 
he  does  nothing  who  endeavours  to  do  more  than  is  allow¬ 
ed  to  humanity.  Flatter  not  yourfelf  with  contrarieties  of 
pleafure.  Of  the  bleffings  fet  before  you  make  your  choice, 
and  be  content.  No  man  can  tahe  the  fruits  of  autumn 
while  he  is  delighting  his  fcent  with  the  flowers  of  the 
fpring  :  no  man  can,  at  the  fame  time,  fill  his  cup  from 
the  fource  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile. 


CHAP. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 


IMLAC  ENTERS,  AND  CHANGES  THE  COIiVERSATXOS. 

HERE  Imlac  entered,  and  interrupted  them.  «  Im¬ 
lac,  laid  Rnffelas,  I  have  been  taking  from  the  prin- 
ceis  the  di  final  hiftory  of  private  life,  and  am  almoft  dif- 
couraged  from  further  fearch.” 

“  It  feems  to  me,  faid  Imlac,  that  while  you  arc  mak¬ 
ing  the  choice  of  life,  you  neglect  to  live.  You  wander 
about  a  fingle  city,  which,  however  large  and  diverfified, 
can  now  afford  few  novelties,  and  forget  that  you  are  in  a 
country,  famous  among  the  eariieft  "monarchies  for  tlte 
power  and  wifdom  of  its  inhabitants  ;  a  country  where  the 
fciences  firft  dawned  that  il'uminate  the  world,  and  beyond 
which  the  arts  cannot  be  traced  of  civil  fociety  or  dornef- 
tick  life. 

“  The  old  Egyptians  have  left  behind  them  monuments 
of  induftry  and  power,  before  which  all  European  magni¬ 
ficence  is  confefTed  to  fade  away.  The  ruins  of  their'ar- 
chitedure  are  the  fchcols  of  modern  builders,  and  from 
the  wonders  which  time  has  fpared  we  may  conjedurc, 
though  uncertainly,  what  it  has  deftroyed.” 

“  ^  curiofity,  faid  Raffelas,  does  not  very  ftrongly  lead 
me  to  furvey  piles  of  ftone,  or  mounds  of  earth  ;  my  bu- 
finefsis  with  man.  I  came  hither  not  to  meafure  fragments 
of  temples,  or  trace  choalted  aqueducts,  but  to  look  upon 
the  various  fcenes  of  the  prefent  world.” 

“  ,The  things  that  are  now  before  us,  faid  the  princefs, 
require  attention,  and  deferve  it.  What  have  I  to  do  with 
the  heroes  or  the  monuments  of  ancient  times  ?  with  times 
which  never  can  return,  and  heroes,  whofe  form  of  life 
was  different  from  all  that  the  prefent  condition  of  mankind 
requires  or  allows  ?v 

.  “  To  know  any  thing,  returned  the  poet,  we  muff  knoyv 
its  effects  ;  to  fee  men  we  muft  fee  their  works,  that  we 
may  learn  what  reafon  has  didated  or  paffion  has  incited, 
and.  find  what  are  the  mod  powerful  motives  of  adion. 
To  judge  rightly  of  the  prefent  we  muft  oppofe  it  to  the 
paft  ;  lor  all  judgment  is  comparative,  and  of  the  future 
nothing  can  be  known.  The  truth  is,  that  no  mind  is  much 
employed  upon  the  prefent :  recolledion  and  anticipation 
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fill  up  almoft  all  our  moments.  Our  paflions  are  joy  and 
grief,  love  and  hatred,  hope  and  fear.  Of  joy  and  grief 
the  paft  is  the  objedl,  and  the  future  of  hope  and  fear ; 
even  love  and  hatred  refpedl  the  paft,  for  the  caufe  muft 
have  been  before  the  effedl. 

“  The  prefent  ftate  of  things  is  the  confequence  of  the 
former,  and  it  is  natural  to  inquire  what  were  the  fources 
of  the  good  that  we  enjoy,  or  the  evil  that  we  fuffer.  If 
we  adl  only  for  ourfelves,  to  negledl  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  is 
not  prudent :  if  we  are  intruded  with  the  care  of  others, 
it  is  not  juft.  Ignorance,  when  it  is  voluntary,  is  criminal ; 
and  he  may  properly  be  charged  with  evil  who  refufed  to 
learn  how  he  might  prevent  it. 

“  There  is  no  part  of  hiftory  fo  generally  ufeful  as  that 
which  relates  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind,  the  gradual 
improvement  of  reafon,  the  fucceflive  advances  of  fcience, 
the  viciftitudes  of  learning  and  ignorance  which  are  the 
light  and  darknefs  of  thinking  beings,  the  extinction  and 
refufcitation  of  arts,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  world.  If  accounts  of  battles  and  invafions  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  the  bufinefs  of  princes,  the  ufeful  or  elegant  arts  are 
not  to  be  negledted  ;  thofe  who  have  kingdoms  to  govern 
have  underftandings  to  cultivate. 

“  Example  is  always  more  efficacious  than  precept.  A 
foldier  is  formed  in  war,  and  a  painter  muft  copy  pidlures. 
In  this,  contemplative  life  has  the  advantage  :  great  adlions 
are  feldom  feen,  but  the  labours  of  art  are  always  at  hand 
for  thofe  who  deft  re  to  know  what  art  has  been  able  to 
perform. 

ei  "When  the  eye  of  the  imagination  is  ftruck  with  an 
uncommon  work,  the  next  tranfition  of  an  adtive  mind  is 
to  the  means  by  which  it  was  performed.  Here  begins  the 
true  ufe  of  fuch  contemplation  ;  we  enlarge  our  compre- 
henfion  by  new  ideas,  and  perhaps  recover  fome  art  loft  to 
mankind,  or  learn  what  is  lefs  perfedily  known  in  our  own 
country.  At  leaft  we  compare  our  own  with  former  times, 
and  either  rejoice  at  our  improvements,  or,  what  is  the  firft 
motion  towards  good,  difcover  our  defedfis.” 

“  I  am  willing,  faid  the  prince,  to  fee  all  that  can  de- 
ferve  my  fearch.”  “  And  I,  faid  the  princefs,  flrall  rejoice 
to  learn  fomething  of  the  manners  of  antiquity.” 

<£  The  mod  pompous  monument  of  Egyptian  greatnefs, 
and  one  of  the  moft  bulky  works  of  manual  induftry,  faid 
Imlac,  are  the  pyramids  >  fabricks  raifed  before  the  time 
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•of  hiftory,  and  of  'which  the  earlieft  narratives  afford  us 
only  uncertain  traditions.  Of  thefe  the  greateft  is  (till 
{landing  very  little  injured  by  time.” 

“  Let  us  vifir  them  to-morrow,  faid  Nekayah.  I  have 
often  heard  of  the  Pyramids,  and  {hall  not  reft,  till  I  have 
feen  them  within  and  without  with  my  own  eyes.” 


CHAP.  XXX. 

THEY  VISIT  THE  PYRAMIDS. 

TH  E  refolution  being  thus  taken,  they  fet  out  the 
next  day.  They  laid  tents  upon  their  camels,  be¬ 
ing  refolved  to  flay  among  the  Pyramids  till  their  curiofity 
was  fully  fatisfied.  They  travelled  gently,  turned  afide  to 
every  thing  remarkable,  flopped  from  time  to  time  and  con- 
verfed  with  the  inhabitants,  and  obferved  the  various  ap¬ 
pearances  of  towns  ruined  and  inhabited,  of  wild  and  cul¬ 
tivated  nature. 

When  they  came  to  the  great  pyramid,  they  were  afto- 
nilhed  at  the  extent  of  the  bafe,  and  the  height  of  the  top. 
Imlac  explained  to  them  the  principles  upon  which  the  py¬ 
ramidal  form  was  chofen  for  a  fabrick  intended  to  co¬ 
extend  its  duration  with  that  of  the  world  :  he  {hewed  that 
its  gradual  diminution  gave  it  fuch  {lability,  as  defeated  all 
the  common  attacks  of  the  elements,  and  could  fcarcely 
be  overthrown  by  earthquakes  themfelves,  the  leaft  re¬ 
fill  ible  of  natural  violence.  A  concuffion  that  {hould  {hat¬ 
ter  the  pyramid  would  threaten  the  diffolution  of  the  con¬ 
tinent. 

They  meafured  all  its  dimenfioris  and  pitched  their  tents 
at  its  foot.  Next  day  they  prepared  to  enter  its  interior 
apartments,  and  having  hired  the  common  guides  climbed 
up  to  the  firft  paffage,  when  the  favourite  of  the  princefs, 
looking  into  the  cavity,  ftepped  back  and  trembled.  “  Pe- 
kuah,  faid  the  princefs,  of  what  art  thou  afraid  ?”  “  Of 
the  narrow  entrance,  anfwered  the  lady,  and  of  -  the  dread¬ 
ful  gloom.  I  dare  not  enter  a  place  which  muft  lurely  be 
inhabited  by  unquiet  fouls.  The  original  poffeffors  of  thefe 
dreadful  vaults  will  ftart  up  before  us,  and  perhaps  {hut  us 
in  for  ever.”  She  fpoke,  and  threw  her  arms  round  the 
neck  of  her  miftref6. 


«  If 
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“  If  all  your  fear  be  of  apparitions,  faid  the  prince,  I 
will  promife  you  fafety :  there  is  no  danger  from  the  dead  ; 
he  that  is  once  buried  will  Oe  feen  no  more.” 

I  hat  the  dead  are  fcen  no  more,  faid  Imlac,  I  will 
not  undertake  to  maintain,  againft  the  concurrent  and  un¬ 
varied  teftimony  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  nations.  There  is 
no  people,  rude  or  learned,  among  whom  apparitions  of 
t  e  dead  are  not  related  and  believed.  This  opinion,  which 
perhaps  prevails  as  far  as  human  nature  is  diffufed,  could 
become  unwerfal  only  by  its  trutli  :  thofe,  that  never  heard  of 
one  n:io::.er,  would  not  have  agreed  in  a  tale  which  nothing 
but  experience  can  make  credible.  That  it  is  doubted  by 
fmgle  cavillers,  can  very  little  weaken  the  general  evidence; 
and  feme  who  deny  it  with  their  tongues  confefs  it  by  their 
fears. 

“  Yet  I  do  not  mean  to  add  new  terrors  to  thofe  which 
have  already  feized  upon  Pekuah.  There  can  be  no  reafon 
v'hy  fpe&res  fhould  haunt  the  pyramid  more  than  other 
p  aces,  or  wl  y  they  fhould  have  power  or  will  to  hurt  in¬ 
nocence  and  purity.  Our  entrance  is  no  violation  of  their 
privileges  ;  we  can  take  nothing  from  them,  how  then  can 
we  offend  them  ?” 

-  “  My  dear  Pekuah,  faid  the  princefs,  I  will  always  go 
before  yen,  and  Imlac  fnall  follow  you.  Remember  that 
yc-u  are  the  companion  of  the  princefs  of  Abiffmia.” 

“  If  the  princefs  .s  pleafed  that  her  fervant  fhould  die, 
returned  the  lady,  let  her  command  fome  death  lefs  dread¬ 
ful  than  enclofure  in  this  horrid  cavern.  You  know  I  dare 
rot  di'obey  you  :  I  muft  go  if  you  command  me  ;  but,  if  I 
once  enter,  I  never  fhall  come  back.” 

Tne  princefs  faw  that  her  fear  was  too  firong  for  expeftu- 
laticn  or  reproof,  and  embracing  her,  told  her  that  fhe 
fhould  flay  in  the  tent  till  their  return.  Pekuah  was  yet 
not  fatisfied,  but  entreated  the  princefs  not  to  purfue  fo 
dreadful  a  purpofe  as  that  of  entering  the  recefies  of  the 
pyramid:  t£  Though  I  cannot  teach  courage,  faid  Nekayah, 
1  muft  not  learn  cowardice  ;  nor  leave  at  laft  undone  what 
I  came  hither  only  to  do.” 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 

THEY  ENTER.  THE  PYRAMID. 

PE  K UAH  defcended  to  the  tents,  and  the  reft  entered 
the  pyramid :  they  pafled  through  the  galleries,  fur- 
veyed  tlie  vaults  of  marble,  and  examined  the  chelt  in 
V'hich  the  body  of  the  founder  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
repofited.  They  then  fat  down  in  one  of  the  moft  fpa- 
cious  chambers  to  reft  a  while  before  they  attempted  to 
return. 

“  We  have  now,  faid  Imlac,  gratified  our  minds  with  an 
exafif  view  of  the  greateft  work  of  man,  except  the  wall 
of  China. 

“  Of  the  wall  it  is  very  eafy  to  affign  the  motive.  It 
fecured  a  wealthy  and  timorous  nation  from  the  incurfions 
of  Barbarians,  whole  unllcilfulnefs  in  arts  made  it  eafier 
for  them  to  fupply  their  wants  by  rapine  than  by  induftry, 
and  who  from  time  to  time  poured  in  upon  the  habitations 
of  peaceful  commerce,  as  vultures  defcend  upon  domeftick 
fowl.  Their  celerity  and  fiercenefs  made  the  wall  neceffary, 
and  their  ignorance  made  it  efficacious. 

“  But  for  the  pyramids  no  reafon  has  ever  been  given 
adequate  to  the  coft  and  labour  of  the  work.  The  narrow- 
neis  of  the  chambers  proves  that  it  could  afford  no  retreat 
from  enemies,  and  treafures  might  have  been  repofited  at 
far  lefs  expence  with  equal  fecurity.  It  feems  to  have  been 
eredfed  only  in  compliance  with  that  hunger  of  imagina¬ 
tion  which  preys  incelfantly  upon  life,  and  muft  be  always 
appeafed  by  fome  employment.  Thofe  who  have  already 
all  that  they  can  enjoy,  muft  enlarge  their  defires.  Pie 
that  has  built  for  ufe,  till  ufe  is  fupplied,  muft  begin  to 
build  for  vanity,  and  extend  his  plan  to  the  utrrjoft  power 
of  human  performance,  that  he  may  not  be  foon  reduced 
to  form  another  wifti. 

tc  I  confider  this  mighty  ftrufiture  as  a  monument  of  the 
infufficiency  of  human  enjoyments.  A  king,  whofe  power 
js  unlimited,  and  whofe  treafures  furmount  all  real  and 
imaginary  wants,  is  compelled  to  folace,  by  the  ere&ion  of 
a  pyramid,  the  fatiety  of  dominion  and  tafteleffnefs  of 
pleasures,  and  to  amufe  the  tedioufnefs  of  declining  life, 
by  ieeing  thoufands  labouring  without  end,  and  one  itone, 
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for  no  purpofe,  laid  upon  another.  Whoever  thou  art, 
that,  not  content  with  a  moderate  condition,  imagineft 
happinefs  in  royal  magnificence,  and  dreamed  that  com¬ 
mand  or  riches  can  feed  the  appetite  of  novelty  with  per¬ 
petual  gratifications,  furVey  the  pyramids,  and  confefs  thy 
folly  !” 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

THE  PRINCESS  MEETS  WITH  AN  UNEXPECTED  MISFORTUNE. 

THEY  rofe  up,  and  returned  through  the  cavity  at 
which  they  had  entered,  and  the  princefs  prepared 
for  her  favourite  a  long  narrative  of  dark  labyrinths,  and 
coftly  rooms,  and  of  the  different  impreffions  which  the 
varieties  of  the  way  had  made  upon  her.  But  when  they 
came  to  their  train,  they  found  every  one  filent  and  dejeff- 
ed  :  the  men  difeovered  fhame  and  fear  in  their  counte¬ 
nances,  and  the  women  were  weeping  in  their  tents. 

What  had  happened  they  did  not  try  to  conje&ure,  but 
immediately  inquired.  “  You  had  fcarcely  entered  into 
the  pyramid,  faid  one  of  the  attendants,  when  a  troop  of 
Arabs  rufhed  upon  us :  we  were  too  few  to  refift  them, 
and  too  flow  to  efcape.  They  were  about  to  fearch  the 
tents,  fet  us  on  our  camels,  and  drive  us  along  before  them, 
when  the  approach  of  fome  Turkifh  horfemen  put  them  to 
flight ;  but  they  feized  the  lady  Pekuah  with  her  two  maids, 
and  carried  them  away  :  the  Turks  are  now  purfuing  them 
by  our  inftigation,  but  I  fear  they  will  not  be  able  to  over¬ 
take  them.” 

The  princefs  was  overpowered  with  furprife  and  grief. 
Raflelas,  in  the  firft  heat  of  his  refentment,  ordered  his 
fervants  to  follow  him,  and  prepared  to  purfue  the  robbers 
with  his  fabre  in  his  hand.  “  Sir,  faid  Imlac,  what  can 
you  hope  from  violence  or  valour  ?  the  Arabs  are  mounted 
on  horfes  trained  to  battle  and  retreat  ;  we  have  only  beafts 
of  burden.  By  leaving  our  prefent  ftation  we  may  lofe  the 
princefs,  but  cannot  hope  to  regain  Pekuah.” 

In  a  fhort  time  the  Turks  returned,  having  not  been  able 
to  reach  the  enemy.  The  princefs  burft  out  into  new  la¬ 
mentations,  and  Raflelas  could  fcarcely  forbear  to  reproach 
them  with  cowardice ;  but  Imlac  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
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efcape  of  the  Arabs  was  no  addition  to  their  misfortune, 
for  perhaps  they  would  have  killed  their  captives  rather 
than  have  refigned  them. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

THEY  RETURN  TO  CAIRO  WITHOUT  PEKUAH. 

THERE  was  nothing  to  be  hoped  from  longer  (lay. 

They  returned  to  Cairo  repenting  of  their  curiofity, 
cenfuring  the  negligence  of  the  government,  lamenting 
their  own  ralhnefs  which  had  neglefted  to  procure  a  guard, 
imagining  many  expedients  by  which  the  lofs  of  Pekuah 
might  have  been  prevented,  and  refolving  to  do  fomethinn- 
for  her  recovery,  though  none  could  find  any  thing  proper 
to  be  done.  &  1  * 

Nekayah  retired  to  her  chamber,  where  her  women  at¬ 
tempted  to  comfort  her,  by  telling  her  that  all  had  their 
troubles,  and  that  lady  Pekuah  had  enjoyed  much  happi- 
nefs  in  the  world  for  a  long  time,  and  might  reafonably 
expea  a  change  of  fortune.  They  hoped  that  fome  good 
would  befall  her  wherefoever  Ihe  was,  and  that  their 
miftrefs  would  find  another  friend  who  might  fupply  her 
place.  r  1 

Phe  princefs  made  them  no  anfwer,  and  they  continued 
the  form  of  condolence,  not  much  grieved  in  their  hearts 
that  the  favourite  was  loft. 

Next  day  the  prince  prefented  to  the  Baft'a  a  memorial  of 
the  wrong  which  he  had  fuffered,  and  a  petition  for  redrefs 
The  Bafla  threatened  to  punifh  the  robbers,  but  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  catch  them,  nor  indeed,  could  any  account  or  de- 
fcription  be  given  by  which  he  might  direct  the  purfuit. 

.  h  foon  appeared  that  nothing  would  be  done  by  autho¬ 
rity.  Governors,  being  acctiftomed  to  hear  of  more  crimes 
than  they  can  punifh,  and  more  wrongs  than  they  can  re- 
drefs,  fet  themfelves  at  eafe  by  indifcriminate  negligence 
and  prefently  forget  the  requeft  when  they  lofe  fight  of  the 
petitioner.  ° 

Imlac  then  endeavoured  to  gain  fome  intelligence  by  pri¬ 
vate  agents.  He  found  many  who  pretended  to  an  exadl 
knowledge  of  all  the  haunts  of  the  Arabs,  and  to  regular 
correspondence  with  their  chiefs,  and  who  readily  undertook 
the  recovery  of  Pekuah.  Of  thefe,  fome  were  furniftied 
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with  money  for  their  journey,  and  came  back  no  more  ; 
fome  were  liberally  paid  for  accounts  which  a  few  days  dif- 
covercd  to  be  falie.  But  the  princefs  would  not  fuffer  any 
means,  however  improbable,  to  be  left  untried.  While  {he 
was  doing  fomething  fhe  kept  her  hope  alive.  As  one  ex¬ 
pedient  failed,  another  was  fuggelled  ;  when  one  melTenger 
returned  unfuccefsful,  another  was  difpatched  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  quarter. 

Two  months  had  now  paffed,  and  of  Pekuah  nothing 
had  been  heard  ;  the  hopes  which  they  had  endeavoured 
to  raife  in  each  other  grew  more  languid,  and  the  princefs, 
when  &e  faw  nothing  more  to  be  tried,  funk  down  incon- 
folable  in  hopelels  dejedfion.  A  thoufand  times  fiie  re¬ 
proached  herlelf  with  the  eafy  compliance  by  which  fhe 
permitted  her  favourite  to  flay  behind  her.  “  Had  net  my 
fondnefs,  fa  id  (lie,  leffened  my  authority,  Pekuah  had  not 
dared  to  talk  of  her  terrors.  She  ought  to  have  feared 
me  more  than  ipedtres.  A  fevere  look  would  have  over¬ 
powered  her  ;  a  peremptory  command  would  have  com¬ 
pelled  obedience.  Why  did  foolifir  indulgence  prevail  upon 
me  ?  Why  did  I  not  fpeak  and  refufe  to  hear  ?” 

u  Great  princefs,  faid  Inrdac,  do  not  reproach  yourfelf 
for  your  virtue,  or  conlider  that  asblameabie  by  which  evil 
has  accidentally  been  caufed.  Your  tendernefs  for  the  timi¬ 
dity  of  Pekuah  was  generous  and  kind.  When  we  act  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  duty,  we  commit  the  event  to  him  by  whofe 
laws  our  adtions  are  governed,  and  who  will  fuffer  none 
to  be  finally  punifbed  for  obedience.  When,  in  profpect 
of  fome  good,  whether  natural  or  moral,  we  break  the 
rules  preferibed  us,  we  withdraw  from  the  direction  of  fu- 
periov  wifdom,  and  take  all  confequences  upon  ourfelves. 
Man  cannot  fo  far  know  the  connexion  cf  caufes  and  events, 
as  that  he  may  venture  to  do  wrong  in  order  to  do  right. 
When  we  purfue  our  end  by  lawful  means,  we  may  always 
confole  our  mifearriage  by  the  hope  of  future  recompence. 
When  we  confult  only  our  own  policy,  and  attempt  to  find 
a  nearer  way  to  good,  by  overleaping  the  fettled  bounda¬ 
ries  of  right  and  wrong,  we  cannot  be  happy  even  by  fuc- 
cefs,  becaufe  we  cannot  efcape  the  confcioufnefs  of  our 
fault:  but,  if  we  mifearrv,  the  difappointment  is  irremedi¬ 
ably  embittered.  How  comfort'lefs  is  the  forrow  of  him  who 
feels  at  once  the  pangs  of  guilt,  and  the  vexation  of  cala¬ 
mity  which  guilt  has  brought  upon  him  ? 

“  Ccnfider* 
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-***  Confider,  princefs,  what  would  have  been  your  con¬ 
dition,  if  the  lady  Pekuah  had  entreated  to  accompany  you, 
and  being  compelled  to  ftay  in  the  tents,  had  been  carried 
away  ;  or  how  would  you  have  borne  the  thought,  if  you 
had  forced  her  into  the  pyramid*  and  {he  had  died  before 
you  in  agonies  of  terrour  ?” 

“  Had  either  happened,  faid  Nekayah,  I  could  not  have 
endured  life  till  now :  I  fhould  have  been  tortured  to  mad- 
nefs  by  the  remembrance  of  fuch  cruelty,  or  mull  have  pined 
away  in  abhorrence  of  myfelf.” 

“  This  at  leaft,  faid  Imlac,  is  the  prefent  reward  of  vir¬ 
tuous  conduCf,  that  no  unlucky  confequence  can  oblige  us 
to  repent  it.” 


CHAP.  xxxiv. 

THE  PRINCESS  LANGUISHES  FOP.  WANT  OF  PEKUAH. 

NEKAYAH  being  thus  reconciled  to  herfelf,  found 
that  no  evil  is  infupportable  but  that  which  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  confcioufnefs  of  wrong.  She  was,  from  that 
time,  delivered  from  the  violence  of  tempeftuous  forrow, 
and  funk  into  filent  penfivenefs  and  gloomy  tranquillity. 
She  fat  from  morning  to  evening  recolle&ing  all  that  had 
been  done  or  faid  by  her  Pekuah,  treafured  up  with  care 
every  trifle  on  which  Pekuah  had  fet  an  accidental  value, 
and  which  might  recal  to  mind  any  little  incident  or  care- 
lefs  converfation.  The  fentiments  of  her,  whom  {he  now 
expe&ed  to  fee  no  more,  were  treafured  in  her  memory  as 
rules  of  life,  and  fhe  deliberated  to  no  other  end  than  to 
conjecture  on  any  occafion  what  would  have  been  the  opi¬ 
nion  and  counfel  of  Pekuah. 

The  women,  by  whom  Ihe  was  attended,  hnew  nothing 
of  her  real  condition,  and  therefore  fhe  could  not  talk  to 
them  but  with  caution  and  referve.  She  began  to  remit 
her  curiofity,  having  no  great  care  to  colled  notions  which 
Ihe  had  no  convenience  of  uttering.  Rafielas  endeavoured 
firft  to  comfort,  and  afterwards  to  divert  her ;  he  hired 
muficians,  to  whom  fhe  feemed  to  liften,  but  did  not  hear 
them,  and  procured  mafters  to  inftrud  her  in  various  arts, 
whofe  leftures,  when  they  vifited  her  again,  were  again 
to  be  repeated.  She  had  loft  her  tafte  of  pleafure,  and 
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her  ambition  of  excellence.  And  her  mind,  though  forced 
into  fhort  excurfions,  always  recurred  to  the  image  of  her 
friend. 

Imlac  was  every  morning  earneftly  enjoined  to  renew 
his  inquiries,  and  was  aflce’d  every  night  whether  he  had  yet 
heard  of  Pekuah,  till  not  being  able  to  return  the  princefs 
the  anfvver  that  fire  defired,  he  was  lefs  and  lefs  willing  to 
come  into  her  prefence.  She  obfsrved  his  backwardnefs,  and 
commanded  him  to  attend  her.  “  You  are  not,  faid  fire,  to 
confound  impatience  with  refentnrent,  or  to  fuppofe  that  I 
charge  you  with  negligence,  becaufe  I  repine  at  your  un- 
fuccefsfulnefs.  I  do  not  much  wonder  at  your  abfence ;  I 
know  that  the  unhappy  are  never  pleafmg,  and  that  all 
naturally  avoid  the  contagion  of  mifery.  To  hear  com¬ 
plaints  is  wearifome  alike  to  the  wretched  and  the  happy; 
for  who  would  cloud,  by  adventitious  grief,  the  fhort 
gleams  of  gaiety  which  life  allows  us  ?  or  who,  that  is 
ftruggling  under  his  own  evils,  will  add  to  them  the  mi- 
feries  of  another  ? 

«  The  time  is  at  hand,  when  none  fhall  be  difturbed  any 
longer  by  the  fighs  of  Nekayah  :  my  fearch  after  nappinefs 
is  now  at  an  end.  I  am  refolved  to  retire  from  the  world 
with  all  its  flatteries  and  deceits,  and  will  hide  myfelf  in 
folitude  without  any  other  care  than  to  compofe  my 
thoughts,  and  regulate  my  hours  by  a  conftant  fucceffion  of 
innocent  occupations,  till,  with  a  mind  purified  from  all 
earthly  defires,  I  fhall  enter  into  that  ftate,  to  which  all  are 
haftening,  and  in  which  I  hope  again  to  enjoy  the  friena- 
fhip  of  Pekuah.” 

“  Do  not  entangle  your  mind,  faid  Imlac,  by  irrevocable 
determinations,  nor  increafe  the  burden  of  life  by  a  volun¬ 
tary  accumulation  of  mifery  :  the  wearinefs  of  retirement 
will  continue  or  increafe  when  the  lofs  of  Pekuah  is  for¬ 
gotten.  That  you  have  been  deprived  of  one  pleafure,  is 
no  very  good  reafon  for  rejection  of  the  reft.” 

“  Since  Pekuah  was  taken  from  me,  faid  the  princefs,  I 
have  no  pleafure  to  reject  or  to  retain.  She  that  has  no  one 
to  love  or  truft  has  little  to  hope.  She  wants  the  radical 
principle  of  happinefs.  We  may,  perhaps,  allow  that  what 
fatisfaction  this  world  can  afford,  muft  arife  from  the  con¬ 
junction  of  wealth,  knowledge,  and  goodnefs  :  wealth  is 
nothing  but  as  it  is  beftowed,  and  knowledge  nothing  but 
as  it  is  communicated  :  they  muft  therefore  be  imparted 
to  others,  and  to  whom  could  I  now  delight  to  impart 
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them  ?  Goodnefs  affords  the  only  comfort  which  can  be  en¬ 
joyed  without  a  partner,  and  goodnefs  may  be  pradtifed  in 
retirement.” 

“  How  far  foiitude  may  admit  goodnefs,  or  advance  it, 
I  (hall  not,  replied  Imlac,  difpute  at  prefent.  Remember 
the  confeffion  of  the  pious  hermit.  You  will  wifh  to  return 
into  the  world,  when  the  image  of  your  companion  has 
left  your  thoughts.”  “  That  time,  faid  Nekayah,  will  ne¬ 
ver  come.  The  generous  franknefs,  the  modeft  obfequi- 
oufnefs,  and  the  faithful  fecrecy  of  my  dear  Pekuah,  will 
always  be  more  milled,  as  I  {hall  live  longer  to  fee  vice  and 
folly.” 

“  The  Hate  of  a  mind  opprefled  with  a  hidden  calamity, 
faid  Imlac,  is  like  that  of  the  fabulous  inhabitants  of  the  new 
created  earth,  who,  when  the  firft  night  came  upon  them, 
fuppofed  that  day  v/ould  never  return.  When  the  clouds 
of  forrow  gather  over  us,  we  fee  nothing  beyond  them,  nor 
can  imagine  how  they  will  be  difpelled  :  yet  a  new  day  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  night,  and  forrow  is  never  long  without  a 
dawn  of  eafe.  But  they  who  reftrain  themfelves  from  re¬ 
ceiving  comfort,  do  as  the  favages  would  have  done,  had 
they  put  out  their  eyes  when  it  was  dark.  Our  minds, 
like  our  bodies,  are  in  continual  flux  ;  fomething  is  hourly 
loft,  and  fomething  acquired.  To  lofe  much  at  once  is  in¬ 
convenient  to  either,  but  while  the  vital  powers  remain  un¬ 
injured,  nature  will  find  the  means  of  reparation.  Dif- 
tance  has  the  fame  efFedt  on  the  mind  as  on  the  eye,  and 
while  we  glide  along  the  ftream  of  time,  whatever  we  leave 
behind  us  is  always  leflening,  and  that  which  we  approach 
increafing  in  magnitude.  Do  not  fuffer  life  to  ftagnate  ;  it 
will  grow  muddy  for  want  of  motion  :  commit  yourfelf 
again  to  the  current  of  the  world  -,  Pekuah  will  vaniflh  by 
degrees  ;  you  will  meet  in  your  way  forne  other  favourite, 
or  learn  to  diffufe  yourfelf  in  general  converfation.” 

“  At  leaft,  faid  the  prince,  do  not  defpair  before  all  re¬ 
medies  have  been  tried  :  the  inquiry  after  the  unfortunate 
lady  is  ftill  continued,  and  {hall  be  carried  on  with  yet 
greater  diligence,  on  condition  that  you  will  promife  to 
wait  a  year  for  the  event,  without  any  unalterable  refo- 
iution.” 

Nekayah  thought  this  a  reafonable  demand,  and  made 
•he  promife  to  her  brother,  who  had  been  advifed  by  Imlac 
■o  require  it.  Imlac  had,  indeed,  no  great  hope  of  re- 
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gaining  Pekuah,  but  he  fuppofed,  that  if  he  could  fecure 
the  interval  cf  a  year,  the  princefs  would  be  then  in  no 
danger  of  a  cloifter. 

CHAP.  XXXV. 

PEKUAH  IS  STILL  REMEMBERED-  THE  PROGRESS  OF 

S  O  R  R  0  V.’ . 

TEKAT  API,  feeing  that  nothing  was  emitted  for  the 
recovery  of  her  favourite,  and  having,  by  her  pro- 
mife,  fet  her  intention  of  retirement  at  a  diftance,  began 
imperceptibly  to  return  to  common  cares  and  common 
/  pleafures.  She  rejoiced  without  her  own  confent  at  the 
fufpenfion  cf  her  borrows,  and  fometimes  caught  herfelf 
with  indignation  in  the  act  of  turning  awray  her  mind 
from  the  remembrance  of  her,  whom  yet  flie  refolved  never 
to  forget. 

She  then  appointed  a  certain  hour  of  the  day  for  medi¬ 
tation  on  the  merits  and  fondnefs  of  Pekuah,  and  for  fome 
weeks  retired  conftantly  at  the  time  fixed,  and  returned 
with  her  eyes  fwollen  and  her  countenance  clouded.  By 
degrees  fire  grew  lefs  fcrupulous,  and  fuffered  any  import¬ 
ant  and  preiling  avocation  to  delay  the  tribute  of  daily 
tears.  She  then  yielded  to  lefs  occafions  ;  fometimes  forgot 
what  flie  was  indeed  afraid  to  remember,  and,  at  laft, 
wholly  releafed  herfelf  from  the  duty  of  periodical  afflic¬ 
tion. 

Her  real  love  of  Pekuah  was  yet  not  diminiflied.  A 
thoufand  occurrences  brought  her  back  to  memory,  and  a 
thoufand  wants,  which  nothing  but  the  confidence  of  friend- 
fliip  can  fupply,  made  her  frequently  regretted.  She  there¬ 
fore  Solicited  imlac  never  to  defift  from  inquiry,  and  to 
leave  no  art  of  intelligence  untried,  that,  at  leaft,  fhe  might 
have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  {he  did  not  fuffer  by 
negligence  or  fluggiibnefs.  “  Yet  what,  faid  fine,  is  to  be 
expedled  from  our  purfuit  of  happinefs,  when  we  find  the 
fiate  of  -life  to  be  fuch,  that  happinefs  itfelf  is  the  caul'e  of 
mifery  ?  Why  finculd  we  endeavour  to  attain  that,  of  which 
the  pelteffion  cannot  be  fecured  ?  I  fliall  henceforward  fear  | 
to  yield  my  heart  to  excellence,  however  bright,  or  to  fond¬ 
nefs,  however  tender,  left  I  fhould  lofe  again  what  I  have 
loft  in  Pekuah.” 
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CHAP.  XXXVI. 

THE  PRINCESS  HEARS  NEWS  OF  PEKUAH. 

* 

IN  feven  months,  one  of  the  meffengers,  who  had  been  fent 
away  upon  the  day  when  the  promife  was  drawn  from 
the  princefs,  returned,  after  many  unfuccefsful  rambles, 
from  the  borders  of  Nubia,  with  an  account  that  Pekuah 
was  in  the  hands  of  an  Arab  chief,  who  poffeffed  a  cadle 
or  fortrefs  on  the  extremity  of  Egypt.  The  Arab,  whofe 
revenue  was  plunder,  was  willing  to  redore  her,  with  her 
two  attendants,  for  two  hundred  ounces  of  gold. 

The  price  was  no  fubjeft:  of  debate.  The  princefs  was 
in  extafies  when  Hie  heard  that  her  favourite  was  alive,  and 
might  fo  cheaply  be  ranfomed.  She  could  not  think  of  de¬ 
laying  for  a  moment  Pekuah’s  happinefs  or  her  own,  but 
entreated  her  brother  to  fend  back  the  mefl'enger  with  the 
furh  required.  Imlac  being  confulted,  was  not  very  con¬ 
fident  of  the  veracity  of  the  relator,  and  was  dill  more 
doubtful  of  the  Arab’s  faith,  who  might,  if  he  were  too 
liberally  truded,  detain  at  once,  the  money  and  the  cap¬ 
tives.  He  thought  it  dangerous  to  put  themfelves  in  the 
power  of  the  Arab,  by  going  into  his  di drift,  and  could 
not  expeft:  that  the  Rover  would  fo  much  expofe  himfelf  as 
to  come  into  the  lower  country,  wrhere  he  might  be  feized 
by  the  forces  of  the  Balia. 

It  is  difficult  to  negociate  where  neither  will  trull.  But 
Imlac,  after  fome  deliberation,  direfted  the  meffenger  to 
propofe  that  Pekuah  ffiould  be  condufted  by  ten  horiemen 
to  the  monadery  of  St.  Antony,  which  is  fitu.ned  in  the 
deferts  of  Upper-Egypt,  where  die  lhould  be  met  by  the 
fame  number,  and  her  ranfom  fliould  be  paid. 

That  no  time  might  be  loll,  as  they  expefted  that  the 
propofal  would  not  be  refufed,  they  immediately  begat 
their  journey  to  the  monadery  ;  and,  when  they  arrived, 
Imlac  went  forward  with  the  former  meffenger  to  the 
Arab’s  fortrefs.  Raffelas  was  defirous  to  go  with  them  ; 
but  neither  his  fider  nor  Imlac  would  confent.  The  Arab, 
according  to  the  cudom  of  his  nation,  obferved  the  laws  of 
hofpitality  with  great  exaftnefs  to  thofe  who  put  themfelves 
into  his  power,  and,  in  a  few  days,  brought  Pekuah  with 
her  maids,  by  eafy  journies,  to  the  place  appointed,  where 
receiving  the  dipulated  price,  he  redored  her  with  great 
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refpeft  to  liberty  and  her  friends,  and  undertook  to  con¬ 
duct  them  back  towards  Cairo  beyond  all  danger  of  rob¬ 
bery  or  violence. 

The  princefs  ai;d  her  favourite  embraced  each  other  with 
tranfport  too  violent  to  be  exprefied,  and  went  out  toge¬ 
ther  to  pour  the  tears  of  tendernefs  in  feeret,  and  ex¬ 
change  profeffions  of  kindnefs  and  gratitude.  After  a  few 
hours  they  returned  into  the  refeftory  of  the  convent, 
where,  in  the  pvefence  of  the  prior  and  his  brethren,  the 
prince  required  of  Pekuah  the  hiftory  of  her  adventures. 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  THE  LADY  PEKUAH. 

«  AT  what  time,  and  in  what  manner,  I  was  forced 
away,  faid  Pekuah,  your  fervants  have  told  you. 
The  fuddennefs  of  the  event  ftruck  me  with  furprife, 
and  I  was  at  fir  ft  rather  ftupified  than  agitated  with  any 
paflion  of  either  fear  or  forrow.  My  confufion  was  in- 
creafed  by  the  fpeed  and  tumult  of  our  flight,  while  we 
were  followed  by  the  Turks,  who,  as  it  feemed,  foon  deft- 
paired  to  overtake  us,  or  were  afraid  of  thofe  whom  they 
made  a  fhew  of  menacing. 

“  When  the  Arabs  faw  themfelves  out  of  danger  they 
flackened  their  courfe,  and  as  I  was  lefts  haraff'ed  by  external 
violence,  I  began  to  feel  more  uneafinefs  in  my  mind. 
After  fome  time  we  flopped  near  a  fpring  fhaded  with 
trees  in  a  pleafant  meadow,  where  we  were  fet  upon  the 
ground,  and  offered  fuch  refrefhments  as  our  mafters  were 
partaking.  I  was  buffered  to  fit  with  my  maids  apart  from 
the  reft,  and  none  attempted  to  comfort  or  infult  us. 
Here  I  fir  ft  began  to  feel  the  full  weight  of  my  mifery. 
The  girls  fat  weeping  in  filence,  and  from  time  to  time 
looked  on  me  for  fuccour.  I  knew  not  to  what  condition 
we  were  doomed,  nor  could  conjedfure  where  would  be  the 
place  of  our  captivity,  or  whence  to  draw  any  hope  of  de¬ 
liverance.  I  was  in  the  hands  of  robbers  and  favages,  and 
had  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  their  pity  was  more  than 
their  juftice,  or  that  they  would  forbear  the  gratification  of 
any  ardour  of  defire,  or  caprice  of  cruelty.  I  however, 
kiffed  my  maids,  and  endeavoured  to  pacify  them  by  re¬ 
marking, 
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marking,  that  we  were  yet  treated  with  decency,  and  that, 
fince  we  were  now  carried  beyond  purfuit,  there  was  no 
danger  of  violence  to  our  lives. 

“  When  we  were  to  be  fet  again  on  horfeback,  my 
maids  clung  round  me,  and  refufed  to  be  parted,  but  I 
commanded  them  not  to  irritate  thofe  who  had  us  in  their 
power.  We  travelled  the  remaining  part  of  the  day 
through  an  unfrequented  and  pathlefs  country,  and  came 
by  moon-light  to  the  fide  of  a  hill,  where  the  reft  of  the 
troop  was  ftationed.  Their  tents  were  pitched,  and  their 
fires  kindled,  and  our  chief  was  welcomed  as  a  man  much 
beloved  by  his  dependents. 

“  We  were  received  into  a  large  tent,  where  we  found 
women  who  had  attended  their  hufbands  in  the  expedition. 
They  fet  before  us  the  l'upper  which  they  had  provided, 
and  I  eat  it  rather  to  encourage  mv  maids,  than  to  com- 
ply  with  any  appetite  of  my  own.  When  the  meat  was 
taken  away,  they  fpread  the  carpets  for  repofe.  I  was 
weary,  and  hoped  to  find  in  deep  that  remiftion  of  diftrefs 
which  nature  feldom  denies.  Ordering  myfelf  therefore 
to  be  undreft,  I  obferved  that  the  women  looked  very  ear- 
neftly  upon  me,  not  expe&ing,  I  fuppofe,  to  fee  me  fo 
fubmiflively  attended.  When  my  upper  veil  was  taken  off, 
they  were  apparently  ftruck  with  the  fplendour  of  my 
clothes,  and  one  of  them  timoroufly  laid  her  hand  upon  the 
embroidery.  She  then  went  out,  and,  in  a  fliort  time, 
came  back  with  another  woman,  who  feemed  to  be  of 
higher  rank,  and  greater  authority.  She  did,  at  her  en¬ 
trance,  the  ufual  a£l  of  reverence,  and  taking  me  by  the 
hand,  placed  me  in  a  fmaller  tent,  fpread  with  finer  car¬ 
pets,  where  I  fpent  the  night  quietly  with  my  maids. 

“  In  the  morning,  as  I  was  fitting  on  the  grafs,  the 
chief  of  the  troop  came  towards  me.  I  role  up  to  receive 
him,  and  he  bowed  with  great  refpe£t.  “  Ill.uftrious  lady, 
faid  he,  my  fortune  is  better  than  I  had  prefumed  to  hope 
I  am  told  by  my  women,  that  I  have  a  princefs  in  my 
camp.”  “  Sir,  anfwered  I,  your  women  have  deceived 
themfelves  and  you  ;  I  am  not  a  princefs,  but  an  unhappy 
ftranger  who  intended  foon  to  have  left  this  country,  in 
which  I  am  now  to  be  imprifoned  for  ever.”  cc  Whoever, 
or  whencefoever,  you  are,  returned  the  Arab,  your  drefs, 
and  that  of  your  fervants,  fhew  your  rank  to  be  high,  and 
your  wealth  to  be  great.  Why  fhould  you,  who  can  fo 
eafily  procure  your  xanfom,  think  yourfelf  in  danger  of 
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perpetual  captivity  ?  The  purpofe  of  my  incurfions  is  to 
increafe  my  riches,  or,  more  properly,  to  gather  tribute. 
The  fons  of  Iffimael  are  the  natural  and  hereditary  lords 
of  this  part  of  the  continent,  which  is  ufurped  by  late  in¬ 
vaders,  and  low-born  tyrants,  from  whom  we  arc  compel¬ 
led  to  take  by  the  fword  what  is  denied  to  juftice.  The 
violence  of  war  admits  no  diftindlion  ;  the  lance  that  is 
lifted  at  guilt  and  power,  will  fometimes  fall  on  innocence 
and  gentlenefs.” 

“  How  little,  faid  I,  did  J  expedt  that  yefterday  it  fhould 
have  fallen  upon  me  !” 

“  Misfortunes,  anlwered  the  Arab,  fhould  always  be 
expedted.  If  the  eye  of  hoftility  could  learn  reverence  or 
pity,  excellence  like  yours  had  been  exempt  from  injury, 
But  the  angels  of  afflidlion  fpread  their  toils  alike  for  the 
virtuous  and  the  wicked,  for  the  mighty  and  the  mean.  Do 
not  be  difconfolate  :  I  am  not  one  of  the  lawlefs  and  cruel 
rovers  of  the  defert ;  I  know  the  rules  of  civil  life  :  I  wilj 
fix  your  ranfom,  give  a  paffport  to  your  meffenger,  and 
perform  my  flipulation  with  nice  punctuality.” 

“  You  will  eafily  believe  that  I  was  pleafed  with  his 
courtefy  :  and  finding  that  his  predominant  paffion  was  de¬ 
fire  of  money,  I  began  now  to  think  my  danger  lefs,  for  I 
knew  that  no  fum  would  be  thought  too  great  for  the  re- 
leafe  of  Pekuah.  I  told  him,  that  he  fhould  have  no  reaT 
fon  to  charge  me  with  ingratitude,  if  I  was  ufed  with 
kindnefs,  and  that  any  ranfome  which  could  be  expedted 
for  a  maid  of  common  rank,  vvould  be  paid ;  but  that  he 
mull  not  perfifl  to  rate  me  as  a  princefs.  He  faid  he  would 
confider  what  he  fhould  demand,  and  then  fmiling,  bowed 
and  retired. 

“  Soon  after  the  women  came  about  me,  each  contend¬ 
ing  to  be  more  officious  than  the  other,  and  my  maids 
themfelves  were  ferved  with  reverence.  We  travelled  onr 
ward  by  ffiort  journeys.  On  the  fourth  day  the  chief  told 
me,  that  my  random  muft  be  two  hundred  ounces  of  gold  *, 
which  I  not  only  promifed  him,  but  told  him,  that  f 
would  add  fifty  more,  if  I  and  my  maids  were  hanoura-? 
bly  treated. 

“  I  never  knew  the  power  of  gold  before.  From  that 
time  I  was  the  leader  of  the  troop.  The  march  of  every 
day  was  longer  or  fhorter  a§  I  commanded,  and  the  tents 
were  pitched  where  I  chofe  to  reft.  We  now  had  camels 
gnd  other  conveniences  for  travel,  my  own  women  were 
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always  at  my  fide,  and  I  amufed  xnyfelf  with  obferving  the 
manners  of  the  vagrant  nations,  and  with  viewing  remains 
of  ancient  edifices,  with  which  thefe  defeated  countries 
appear  to  have  been,  in  fome  diftant  age,  lavifhiy  embel- 
lifhed. 

“  The  chief  of  the  band  was  a  man  far  from  illiterate  ; 
he  was  able  to  travel  by  the  ftars  or  the  compafs,  and  had 
marked,  in  his  erratick  expeditions,  fuch  places  as  are 
moll  worthy  the  notice  of  a  paffenger.  He  obferved  to 
me,  that  buildings  are  always  belt  preferred  in  places  little 
frequented,  and  difficult  of  accefs  :  for,  when  once  a  coun¬ 
try  declines  from  its  primitive  fplendour,  the  more  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  left,  the  quicker  ruin  will  be  made.  Walls  fupply 
ftones  more  eafily  than  quarries,  and  palaces  and  temples 
will  be  demolifhed,  to  make  ftables  of  granate,  and  cottages 
of  porphyry. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  PEKUAH  CONTINUED. 

“  TTT  E  wandered  about  in  this  manner  for  fome 
VY  weeks,  whether,  as  our  chief  pretended,  for 
my  gratification,  or  as  I  rather  fufpected,  for  fome  con¬ 
venience  of  his  own.  I  endeavoured  to  appear  contented 
where  fullennefs  and  refentment  would  have  been  of  no 
ufe,  and  that  endeavour  conduced  much  to  the  calmnefs  of 
my  mind;  but  my  heart  was  always  with  Nekayah,  and 
the  troubles  of  the  night  much  overbalanced  the  amufe- 
ments  of  the  day.  My  women,  who  threw  all  their  cares 
upon  their  miftrefs,  fet  their  minds  at  eafe  from  the  time 
when  they  faw  me  treated  with  refpect,  2nd  gave  them- 
felves  up  to  the  incidental  alleviations  of  our  fatigue  with¬ 
out  folicitude  or  forrow.  I  was  pleafed  with  their  pleafure, 
and  animated  with  their  confidence.  My  condition  had 
Jolt  much  of  its  terrour,  fince  I  found  that  the  Arab  rang¬ 
ed  the  country  merely  to  get  riches.  Avarice  is  an  uni¬ 
form  and  tractable  vice  :  other  intellectual  diftempers  are 
different  in  different  conflitutions  of  mind ;  that  which 
fooths  the  pride  of  one  will  offend  the  pride  of  another  ; 
but  to  the  favour  of  the  covetous  there  is  a  ready  way ; 
bring  money  and  nothing  is  denied. 

“At 
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“  At  laft  we  came  to  the  dwelling  of  our  chief,  a  flrong 
and  fpacious  houfe  built  with  ftone  in  an  ifland  of  the 
Nile,  which  lies,  as  I  was  told,  under  the  tropick.  “  Lady, 
faid  the  Arab,  you  {hall  reft  after  your  journey  a  few 
weeks  in  this  place,  where  you  are  to  confider  yourfelf  as 
fovereign.  Ely  occupation  is  war :  I  have  therefore  chofen 
this  obfcure  reiidence,  from  which  I  can  ilTue  unexpected, 
and  to  which  I  can  retire  unpurfued.  You  may  now  re¬ 
pole  in  fecurity  :  here  are  few  pleafures,  but  here  is  no 
danger.”  He  then  led  me  into  the  inner  apartments,  and 
feating  me  on  the  richeft  couch,  bowed  to  the  ground. 
His  women,  who  confidered  me  as  a  rival,  looked  on  me 
with  malignity  but  being  foon  informed  that  I  was  a  great 
lady  detained  only  for  my  ranfem,  they  began  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  obfequioufnefs  and  reverence. 

“  Being  again  comforted  with  new  alfurances  of  fpeedy 
liberty,  I  was  for  fome  days  diverted  from  impatience  by 
the  novelty  of  the  place.  The  turrets  overlooked  the 
country  to  a  great  diftance,  and  afforded  a  view  of  many 
windings  of  the  ftream.  In  the  day  I  wandered  from  one 
place  to  another,  as  the  courfe  of  the  fun  varied  the  fplen- 
dour  of  the  profpeCt,  and  faw  many  things  which  I  had 
never  feen  before.  The  crocodiles  and  river-horfes  are 
common  in  this  unpeopled  region,  and  I  often  looked  upon 
them  with  terrour,  though  I  knew  that  they  could  not 
hurt  me.  For  fome  time  I  expedited  to  fee  mermaids  and  tri¬ 
tons,  which,  as  Imlac  has  told  me,  the  European  travellers 
have  ftationed  in  the  Nile,  but  no  fuch  beings  ever  appear¬ 
ed,  and  the  Arab,  when  I  enquired  after  them,  laughed  at 
my  credulity. 

“  At  night  the  Arab  always  attended  me  to  a  tower  fet 
apart  for  celeftial  obfervations,  where  he  endeavoured  to 
teach  me  the  names  and  courfes  of  the  ftars.  I  had  no 
great  inclination  to  this  ftudy,  but  an  appearance  of  atten¬ 
tion  was  neceffary  to  pleafe  my  infir uClor,  who  Valued 
fiimfelf  for  his  {kill  ;  and,  in  a  little  while,  I  found  fome 
employment  requifite  to  beguile  the  tedioufnefs  of  time, 
which  was  to  be  palfed  always  amidft  the  fame  objeCls.  I 
was  weary  of  locking  in  the  morning  on  things  from  which 
I  had  turned  away  weary  in  the  evening:  I  therefore  was 
at  laft  willing  to  obferve  the  ftars  rather  than  do  nothing, 
but  could  not  always  compofe  my  thoughts,  and  was  very 
often  thinking  on  Nekayah,  when  others  imagined  me  con¬ 
templating  the  iky.  Soon  after  the  Arab  went  upon  ano¬ 
ther 
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ther  expedition,  and  then  my  only  pleafure  was  to  talk 
with  my  maids  about  the  accident  by  which  we  were  car¬ 
ried  away,  and  the  happinefs  that  we  fhould  all  enjoy  at 
the  end  of  our  captivity.” 

“  There  were  women  in  your  Arab’s  fortrefs,  faid  the 
princefs,  why  did  you  not  make  them  your  companions, 
enjoy  their  converfation,  and  partake  their  diverfions  ?  In 
a  place  where  they  found  bufinefs  or  amufernent,  why 
fhould  you  alone  fit  corroded  with  idle  melancholy  ?  or 
why  could  not  you  bear,  for  a  few  months,  that  condition 
to  which  they  were  condemned  for  life  ?” 

“  The  diverfions  of  the  women,  anfwered  Pekuah,  were 
only  childifh  play,  by  which  the  mind,  accuftomed  to 
ftronger  operations,  could  not  be  kept  bufy.  I  could  do 
all  which  they  delighted  in  doing  by  powers  merely  fenfi- 
tive,  while  my  intellectual  faculties  were  flown  to  Cairo. 
They  ran  from  room  to  room  as  a  bird  hops  from  wire  to 
wire  in  his  cage.  They  danced  for  the  fake  of  motion, 
as  lambs  frifk  in  a  meadow.  One  fometimes  pretended  to 
be  hurt,  that  the  reft  might  be  alarmed  ;  or  hid  herfelf, 
that  another  might  feek  her.  Part  of  their  time  palled  in 
watching  the  progrefs  of  light  bodies  that  floated  on  the 
river,  and  part  in  marking  the  various  forms  into  which 
clouds  broke  in  the  Iky. 

“  Their  bufinefs  was  only  needle-work,  in  which  I  and 
my  maids  fometimes  helped  them  ;  but  you  know  that  the 
mind  will  eafiiy  ftraggle  from  the  fingers,  nor  will  you  fuf- 
pedf  that  captivity  and  abfence  from  Nekayah  could  receive 
folace  from  filken  flowers. 

“  Nor  was  much  fatisfaClion  to  be  hoped  from  their 
converfation :  for  of  what  could  they  be  expected  to  talk  ? 
They  hadfeen  nothing;  for  they  had  lived  from  early  youth 
in  that  narrow  fpot :  of  what  they  had  not  feen  they  could 
have  no  knowledge,  for  they  could  not  read.  They  had 
no  ideas  but  of  the  few  things  that  were  within  their  view, 
and  had  hardly  names  for  any  thing  but  their  clothes  and 
their  food.  As  I  bore  a  fuperior  character,  I  was  often  called 
to  terminate  their  quarrels,  which  I  decided  as  equitably 
as  I  could.  If  it  could  have  amufed  me  to  hear  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  each  againit  the  reft,  I  might  have  been  often 
detained  by  long  ftories ;  but  the  motives  of  their  ani- 
mofity  were  fo  fmall  that  I  could  not  liften  without  inter¬ 
cepting  the  tale.” 

**  How, 
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“  How,  faid  Raflelas,  can  the  Arab,  whom  you  repre- 
fented  as  a  man  of  more  than  common  accomplifhments, 
take  any  pleafure  in  his  feraglio  when  it  is  filled  only  with 
women  like  thefe  ?  Are  they  exquifitely  beautiful  ?” 

“  They  do  not,  laid  Pekuah,  want  that  unaffecling 
and  ignoble  beauty  which  may  fubfift  without  fpritelinefs 
or  fablimity,  without  energy  of  thought  or  dignity  of  vir¬ 
tue.  But  to  a  man  like  the  Arab  fuch  beauty  was  only  a 
flower  cafually  plucked  and  carelefsly  thrown  away.  What¬ 
ever  pleafures  he  might  find  among  them,  they  were  not 
thofe  of  friendfhip  or  fociety.  When  they  were  playing 
about  him  he  looked  on  them  with  inattentive  fuperiority  : 
when  they  vied  for  his  regard,  he  fometimes  turned  away 
difgulled.  As  they  had  no  knowledge,  their  talk  could 
take  nothing  fiom  the  tedioufnefs  of  life:  as  they  had  no 
choice,  their  fondnefs,  or  appearance  of  fondnefs,  excited 
in  him  neither  pride  nor  gratitude  5  he  was  not  exalted  in 
his  own  elbeem  by  the  fmiles  of  a  woman  who  faw  no  other 
man,  nor  was  much  obliged  by  that  regard,  of  which  he 
could  never  know  the  fincerity,  and  which  he  might  often 
perceive  to  be  exerted,  not  fo  much  to  delight  him  as  to 
pain  a  rival.  That  which  he  gave,  and  they  received,  as 
love,  was  only  a  carelefs  diftribution  of  fuperfluous  time, 
fuch  love  as  man  can  bellow  upon  that  which  he  defpifes, 
filch  as  has  neither  hope  nor  fear,  neither  joy  nor  forrow.” 

“  You  have  reafon,  lady,  to  think  yourfelf  happy,  faid 
Imlac,  that  you  have  been  thus  eafily  difmifled.  How 
could  a  mind,  hungry  for  knowledge,  be  willing,  in  an 
intelledlual  famine,  to  lofe  fuch  a  banquet  as  Pekuah’s  con- 
verfation  ?” 

“  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  anfwered  Pekuah,  that  he 
was  for  fome  time  in  fufpenfe ;  for,  notwithftanding  his 
promife,  whenever  I  propoied  to  difpatch  a  mefl'enger  to 
Cairo,  he  found  fome  excufe  for  delay.  While  I  was  de¬ 
tained  in  his  houfe  he  made  many  incurfions  into  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and,  perhaps,  he  would  have  re- 
fufed  to  difcharge  me,  had  bis  plunder  been  equal  to  his 
wiflies.  He  returned  always  courteous,  related  his  adven¬ 
tures,  delighted  to  hear  my  obfervations,  and  endeavoured 
to  advance  my  acquaintance  with  the  liars.  When  I  im¬ 
portuned  him  to  fend  away  my  letters,  he  foothed  me  with 
profeffions  of  honour  and  fincerity  ;  and,  when  I  could  be 
no  longer  decently  denied,  put  his  troop  again  in  motion, 
and  left  me  to  govern  in  his  abfence.  I  was  much  af- 
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fliAed  by  this  ftudied  procraftination,  and  was  fometimes 
afraid  that  I  fhould  be  forgotten  ;  that  you  would  leave 
Cairo,  and  I  muft  end  my  days  in  an  idand  of  the  Nile. 

"  I  grew  at  laft  hopelefs  and  deje&ed,  and  cared  fo  lit¬ 
tle  to  entertain  him,  that  he  for  a  while  more  frequently 
talked  with  my  maids  That  he  fhould  fall  in  love  with 
them,  or  with  me,  might  have  been  equally  fatal,  and  I 
was  not  much  pleafed  with  the  growing  friendfhip.  Mv 
anxiety  was  not  long  ;  for,  as  I  recovered  fome  degree  of 
cheerfulnefs,  he  returned  to  me,  and  I  could  not  forbear 
to  defpife  my  former  uneafinefs. 

“  He  ftill  delayed  to  fend  for  my  ranfom,  and  would, 
perhaps,  never  have  determined,  had  not  your  agent  found 
his  way  to  him.  The  gold,  which  he  would  not  fetch, 
he  could  not  reject  when  it  was  offered.  He  haftened  to 
prepare  for  our  journey  hither,  like  a  man  delivered  from 
the  pain  of  an  inteftine  connicf.  I  took  leave  of  my  com¬ 
panions  in  the  houfe,  who  difmifled  me  with  cold  indif¬ 
ference.” 

Nekayah  having  heard  her  favourite’s  relation,  rofe  and 
embraced  her,  and  Raffelas  gave  her  an  hundred  ounces 
of  gold,  which  Ihe  prefented  to  the  Arab  for  the  fifty  that 
were  promifed. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  A  MAN  OF  LEARNING. 

THEY  returned  to  Cairo,  and  were  fo  wrell  pleafed  at 
finding  themfelves  together,  that  none  of  them  went 
much  abroad.  The  prince  began  to  love  learning,  and  one 
day  declared  to  Imlac,  that  he  intended  to  devote  him- 
felf  to  fcience,  and  pafs  the  reft  of  his  days  in  literary  fc- 
litude. 

“  Before  you  make  your  final  choice,  anfwered  Imlac, 
you  ought  to  examine  its  hazards,  and  converfe  with  fome 
of  thofe  who  are  grown  old  in  the  company  of  themfelves. 
I  have  juft  left  the  obfervatory  of  one  of  the  moft  learned 
aftronomers  in  the  world,  w'ho  has  fpent  forty  years  in 
unwearied  attention  to  the  motions  and  appearances  of  the 
celeftial  bodies,  and  has  drawn  out  his  foul  in  endlefs  cal¬ 
culations.  He  admits  a  few  friends  once  a  month  to  hear 
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his  deductions  and  enjoy  his  difccveries.  I  was  introduced 
as  a  man  of  knowledge  worthy  of  his  notice.  Men  of  va¬ 
rious  ideas,  and  fluent  converfation,  are  commonly  wel¬ 
come  to  thofe  whole  thoughts  have  been  long  fixed  upon  a 
Angle  point,  and  who  find  the  images  of  other  thi  -gs  Heal¬ 
ing  awry.  I  delighted  him  with  my  remarks;  he  fmiled  at 
the  narrative  of  my  travels,  and  was  glad  to  forget  the 
coriftellations,  and  defcend  for  a  moment  into  the  lower 
world. 

“  On  the  next  day  of  vacation  I  renewed  mv  vifit,  and 
was  fo  fortunate  as  to  pleafe  him  again.  He  relaxed  from 
that  time  the  feveritv  of  his  ruie,  and  permitted  me  to  en¬ 
ter  at  mv  own  choice.  I  found  him  always  bufy,  and 
always  glad  to  be  relieved.  As  each  knew  much  which 
the  other  was  defirous  cf  learning,  we  exchanged  our 
notions  with  great  delight.  I  perceived  that  I  had  every 
day  more  of  his  confidence,  and  always  found  new  caufe 
of  admiration  in  the  profundity  of  his  mind.  His  com- 
prehenfion  is  vaft,  his  memcrv  capacious  and  retentive,  his 
difcourfe  is  methodical,  and  his  expreffion  clear. 

(<  His  integrity  and  benevolence  are  equal  to  his  learn¬ 
ing.  His  deepeft  refearches  and  mofl  favourite  ftudies  are 
willingly  interrupted  for  any  opportunity  of  doing  good  by 
his  counfel  or  his  riches.  To  his  clofeft  retreat,  at  his 
mofl  bufy  moments,  all  are  admitted  that  want  his  aflift- 
ance  :  “  For  though  I  exclude  idlenefs  and  pleafure,  I  will 
never,  fays  he,  bar  my  doors  againft  charity.  To  man  is 
permitted  the  contemplation  of  the  Ikies,  but  the  practice 
of  virtue  is  commanded.” 

“  Surely,  faid  the  princefs,  this  man  is  happy.” 

“  I  vifited  him,  faid  Imlac,  with  more  and  more  fre¬ 
quency,  and  was  every  time  more  enamoured  of  his  con¬ 
verfation  :  he  was  fu'olime  without  haughtinefs,  courteous 
without  formality,  and  communicative  without  oftentation. 
I  was  at  firft,  grert  princefs,  of  your  opinion,  thought 
him  the  happieil  of  mankind,  and  often  congratulated  him 
on  the  bleffing  that  he  enjoyed.  He  feemed  to  hear  nothing 
with  indifference  but  the  praifes  of  his  condition,  to  which 
lie  alwavs  returned  a  general  anfwer,  and  diverted  the  con¬ 
verfation  to  feme  other  topick. 

“  Amidit  this  willingnefs  to  be  pleafed,  and  labour  to 
pleafe,  1  had  quickly  reafon  to  imagine  that  fome  painful 
fentiment  prefled  upon  his  mind,  tie  often  looked  up  ear- 
neftly  towards  the  fun,  ana  let  his  voice  fall  in  the  midft 
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of  his  difcourfe.  He  would  fometimes  when  we  were 
alone,  gaze  upon  me  in  filence  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
longed  to  fpeak  what  he  was  yet  refolved  to  fupprefs.  He 
would  often  fend  for  me  with  vehement  injundbions.  of 
hafte,  though,  when  I  came  to  him,  he  had  nothing  ex¬ 
traordinary  to  fay.  And  fometimes,  when  I  was  leaving 
him,  would  call  me  back,  paufe  a  few  moments,  and  then 
difmifs  me. 


CHAP.  XL. 

THE  ASTRONOMER  DISCOVERS  THE  CAUSE  OF  HIS 
UNEASINESS. 

AT  laft  the  time  came  when  the  fecret  burft  his  re- 
ferve.  We  were  fitting  together  laft  night  in  the 
turret  of  his  houfe,  watching  the  emerfion  of  a  fatellite  of 
Jupiter.  A  fudden  tempeft  clouded  the  fky,  and  difap- 
pointed  our  obfervation.  We  fat  a  while  filent  in  the 
dark,  and  then  he  addrefted  himfelf  to  me  in  thefe  words; 
“  Imlac,  I  have  long  confidered  thy  friendfhipas  the  great- 
eft  blelfing  of  my  life.  Integrity  without  knowledge  is 
weak  and  ufelefs,  and  knowledge  without  integrity  is  dan¬ 
gerous  and  dreadful.  I  have  found  in  thee  all  the  qualities 
requilite  for  truft,  benevolence,  experience,  and  fortitude. 
I  have  long  difeharged  an  office  which  I  nvuft  foon  quit  at 
the  call  of  nature,  and  ffiall  rejoice  in  the  hour  of  imbe¬ 
cility  and  pain  to  devolve  it  upon  thee.” 

“  I  thought  myfelf  honoured  by  this  teftimony,  and  pro- 
tefted,  that  whatever  could  conduce  to  his  happinefs  would 
add  likewife  to  mine.” 

ft  Hear  Imlac,  what  thou  wilt  not  without  difficulty  cre¬ 
dit.  I  have  poflefled  for  five  years  the  regulation  of  wea¬ 
ther,  and  the  diftribution  of  the  feafons  :  the  fun  has  lis¬ 
tened  to  my  didbates,  and  palled  from  tropick  to  tropick  by 
my  direction ;  the  clouds,  at  my  call,  have  poured  their 
waters,  and  the  Nile  has  overflowed  at  my  command  ;  I 
have  reftrained  the  rage  of  the  dog-ftar,  and  mitigated 
the  fervours  of  the-  crab.  The  winds  alone,  of  all  the 
elemental  powers,  have  hitherto  refufed  my  authority,  and 
multitudes  have  perilhed  by  equinodbial  tempefts,  which  I 
found  myfelf  unable  to  prohibit  or  reftrain.  I  have  admi- 
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niftered  this  great  office  with  exadt  juftiee,  and  made  to 
the  different  nations  of  the  earth  an  impartial  dividend  of 
rain  and  funfhine.  What  mult  have  been  the  mifery  of 
half  the  globe,  if  I  had  limited  the  clouds  to  particular 
regions,  or  confined  the  fun  to  either  fide  of  the  equa¬ 
tor  1” 


CHAP.  XLU 

THE  OPINION  OF  THE  ASTRONOMER  IS  EXPLAINED 
AND  JUSTIFIED. 

M  IT  SUPPOSE  he  difcovered  in  me,  through  the  ob- 
g  fcurity  of  the  room,  fome  tokens  of  amazement 
and  doubt,  for,  after  a  fliort  paufe,  he  proceeded  thus  :” 

“  Not  to  be  eafily  credited  will  neither  furprife  nor  of¬ 
fend  me  •,  for  I  am,  probably,  the  firft  of  human  beings 
to  whom  this  trull  has  been  imparted.  Nor  do  I  know 
whether  to  deem  this  diftindlion  a  reward  or  punilhment ; 
fince  I  have  poffeffed  it  I  have  been  far  lefs  happy  than  be¬ 
fore,  and  nothing  but  the  confcioufnefs  of  good  intention 
could  have  enabled  me  to  fupport  the  wearinefs  of  unre¬ 
mitted  vigilance.” 

O 

“  How  long,  Sir,  faid  I,  has  this  great  office  been  in 
your  hands  ?” 

“  About  ten  years  ago,  faid  he,  my  daily  obfervations 
of  the  changes  of  the  Iky  led  me  to  confider,  whether,  if 
1  had  the  power  of  the  feafons,  I  could  confer  greater 
plenty  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  This  contempla¬ 
tion  fattened  on  my  mind,  and  I  fat  days  and  nights  in 
imaginary  dominion,  pouring  upon  this  country  and  that 
the  (bowers  of  fertility,  and  feconding  every  fall  of  rain 
with  a  due  proportion  of  funfhine.  I  had  yet  only  the 
will  to  do  good,  and  did  not  imagine  that  I  fhould  ever 
have  the  power. 

“  One  day,  as  I  was  looking  on  the  fields  withering  with 
heat,  I  felt  in  my  mind  a  fudden  wifli  that  I  could  fend 
rain  on  the  fouthern  mountains,  and  raife  the  Nile  to  an 
inundation,  in  the  hurry  of  my  imagination  I  command¬ 
ed  rain  to  fall,  and  by  comparing  the  time  of  my  com¬ 
mand  with  that  of  the  inundation,  I  found  that  the  clouds 
had  liftened  to  my  lips.” 
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“  Might  not  fome  other  caufe,  faid  I,  produce  this 
concurrence  ?  the  Nile  does  not  always  rife  on  the  fame 
day.” 

“  Do  not  believe,  faid  he,  with  impatience,  that  fuch 
objections  could  efcape  me  :  I  reafoned  long  againft  my 
own  conviction,  and  laboured  againft  truth  with  the  ut- 
moft  obftinacy.  I  fometimes  1'ufpeCted  myfelf  of  mad- 
nefs,  and  fhould  not  have  dared  to  impart  this  fecret  but 
to  a  man  like  you,  capable  of  diftinguilhing  the  won¬ 
derful  from  the  impoffible,  and  the  incredible  from  the 
falfe.” 

“  Why,  Sir,  faid  I,  do  you  call  that  incredible,  which, 
you  know,  or  think  you  know,  to  be  true  ?” 

“  Becaufe,  faid  he,  I  cannot  prove  it  by  any  external 
evidence  ;  and  I  know  too  well  the  laws  of  demonftration 
to  think  that  my  conviction  ought  to  influence  another, 
who  cannot,  like  me,  be  confcious  of  its  force.  I,  there¬ 
fore,  fhal!  not  attempt  to  gain  credit  by  difputation.  It  is 
fufficient  that  I  feel  this  power,  that  I  have  long  poflefied, 
and  every  day  exerted  it.  But  the  life  of  man  is  fhort, 
the  infirmities  of  age  incrcafe  upon  me,  and  the  time  will 
foon  come,  when  the  regulator  of  the  year  muft  mingle 
with  the  duft.  The  care  of  appointing  a  fucceflor  has 
long  difturbed  me;  the  night  and  the  day  have  been  fpent 
in  comparifons  of  all  the  characters  which  have  come 
to  my  knowledge,  and  I  have  yet  found  none  fo  worthy 
as  thyfelf.” 


CHAP.  XLII. 

THE  ASTRONOMER  LEAVES  1MLAC  HIS  DIRECTIONS. 

“  TJTEAR,  therefore,  what  I  lhall  impart  with  atten- 
g  I  tion,  fuch  as  the  welfare  of  a  world  requires. 
If  tne  talk  of  a  king  be  confidered  as  difficult,  who  has 
the  care  only  of  a  few  millions,  to  whom  he  catinot  do 
much  good  or  harm,  what  muft  be  the  anxiety  of  him, 
on  whom  depends  the  aCtion  of  the  elements,  and  the 
great  gifts  of  light  and  heat! — Hear  me  therefore  with 
attention. 

“  I  have  diligently  confidered  the  pofition  of  the  earth 
and  fun,  and  formed  innumerable  fchemes  in  which  I 
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changed  their  fituation.  I  have  fometimes  turned  afide  the 
axis  of  the  earth,  and  fometimes  varied  the  ecliptick  of  the 
inn  :  but  I  have  found  it  impoffible  to  make  a  difpofition 
by  which  the  world  may  be  advantaged  ;  what  one  region 
gains,  another  lofes  by  an  imaginable  alteration,  even  with¬ 
out  confidering  the  diftant  parts  of  the  folar  fyftem  with 
which  we  are  unacquainted.  Do  not  therefore,  in  thy  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  year,  indulge  thy  pride  by  innovation  ; 
do  not  pleafe  thyfeif  with  thinking  that  thou  canft  make 
thyfelf  renowned  to  all  future  ages,  by  difordering  the 
feafons.  The  memory  of  mifehief  is  no  defirable  fame. 
Much  lefs  will  it  become  thee  to  let  kindnefs  or  intereft 
prevail.  Never  rob  other  countries  of  rain  to  pour  it  on 
thine  own.  For  us  the  Nile  is  fufficient.” 

“  I  promifed,  that  when  I  pofteffed  the  powrer,  I  wmuld 
ufe  it  with  inflexible  integrity ;  and  he  diffnifled  me,  prefs- 
ing  ray  hand.”  «  My  heart,  faid  he,  will  be  now  at  reft, 
and  my  benevolence  will  no  more  deftroy  my  quiet ;  I  have 
round  a  man  of  w'ifdom  and  virtue,  to  whom  I  can  cheer¬ 
fully  bequeath  the  inheritance  of  the  fun.” 

“  Ehe  prince  heard  this  narration  with  very  ferious  re¬ 
gard  ;  but  the  princefs  fmiled,  and  Pekuah  convulfed  her- 
ielf  with  laughter.  “  Ladies,  faid  Imlac,  to  mock  the 
heavieft  of  human  afflictions  is  neither  charitable  or  wdfe. 
Few  can  attain  this  man’s  knowledge,  and  few  praCtife 
h;s  virtues  ;  but  all  may  fuffer  his  calamity.  Of  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  our  prefent  ftate,  the  moft  dreadful  and  alarm¬ 
ing  is  the  uncertain  continuance  of  reafon.” 

The  princefs  was  recolleCted,  and  the  favourite  was 
abafhed.  Rafflelas,  more  deeply  affeCted,  inquired  of  Im¬ 
lac,  whether  he  thought  fuch  maladies  of  the  mind  fre¬ 
quent  and  how  they  were  contracted  ? 


CHAP.  XLIII. 

THE  DANGEROUS  PREVALENCE  0  T  IMAGINATION. 

DISORDERS  of  intellect,  anfwered  Imlac,  happen 
much  more  often  than  fuperficial  obfervers  will  ea¬ 
sily  believe.  Perhaps,  if  we  fpeak  with  rigorous  exaCt- 
nefs,  no  human  mind  is  in  its  right  ftate.  There  is  no 
man  whofe  imagination  does  not  fometimes  predominate 
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over  his  reafon,  who  can  regulate  his  attention  wholly  by 
his  will,  and  whole  ideas  will  come  and  go  at  his  com¬ 
mand.  No  man  will  be  found  in  whofe  mind  airy  notions 
do  not  fometimes  tyrannize,  and  force  him  to  hope  or 
fear  beyond  the  limits  of  fober  probability.  All  power  of 
fancy  over  reafon  is  a  degree  of  infanity  :  but  while  this 
power  is  fuch  as  we  can  control  and  reprefs,  it  is  not  vi~ 
fible  to  others,  nor  conlidered  as  any  depravation  of  the 
mental  faculties  :  it  is  not  pronounced  madnefs  but  when 
it  becomes  ungovernable,  and  apparently  influences  fpeech 
or  action. 

“  To  indulge  the  power  of  fi£lion,  and  fend  imagina¬ 
tion  out  upon  the  wing,  is  often  the  fport  of  thofe  who  de¬ 
light  too  much  in  filent  fpeculation.  When  we  are  alone 
we  are  not  always  bufy  ;  the  labour  of  excogitation  is  too 
violent  to  laft  long  ;  the  ardour  of  inquiry  will  fometimes 
give  way  to  idlenefs  or  fatiety.  He  who  has  nothing  ex¬ 
ternal  that  can  divert  him,  mull  find  pleafure  in  his  own 
thoughts,  and  mull  conceive  himfelf  what  he  is  not ;  for 
who  is  pleafed  with  what  he  is  ?  He  then  expatiates  in 
boundlefs  futurity,  and  culls  from  all  imaginable  conditions 
that  which  for  the  prefent  moment  he  fhould  molt  defire, 
amufes  his  defires  with  impoffible  enjoyments,  and  confers 
upon  his  pride  unattainable  dominion.  The  mind  dances 
from  fcene  to  fcene,  unites  all  pleafures  in  all  combinations, 
and  riots  in  delights,  which  nature  and  fortune,  with  all 
their  bounty,  cannot  bellow. 

“  In  time,  fome  particular  train  of  ideas  fixes  the  at¬ 
tention,  all  other  intelle£lual  gratifications  are  reje£led, 
the  mind,  in  wearinefs  or  leifure,  recurs  conllantly  to  the 
favourite  conception,  and  feafts  on  the  lufcious  falfehood, 
whenever  fhe  is  offended  with  the  bitternefs  of  truth.  By 
degrees  the  reign  of  fancy  is  confirmed  ;  fhe  grows  firft 
imperious,  and  in  time  defpotick.  Then  fi£lions  begin  to 
operate  as  realities,  falfe  opinions  fallen  upon  the  mind, 
and  life  paffes  in  dreams  of  rapture  or  of  anguilh. 

“  This,  Sir,  is  one  of  the  dangers  of  foiitude,  which 
the  hermit  has  confeffed  not  always  to  promote  goodnefs, 
and  the  altronomer’s  mifery  has  proved  to  be  not  always 
propitious  to  wifdom.” 

“  I  will  no  more,  faid  the  favourite,  imagine  myfelf  the 
queen  of  Abiflinia.  I  have  often  fpent  the  hours,  which 
the  princefs  gave  to  my  own  difpofal,  in  adjulting  cere¬ 
monies  and  regulating  the  court  ;  I  have  repreffed  the  pride 
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of  the  powerful,  and  granted  the  petitions  of  the  poor ; 

I  have  built  new  palaces  in  more  happy  fituations,  planted 
groves  upon  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  have  exulted  in 
the  beneficence  of  royalty,  till,  when  the  princefs  entered, 
I  had  almolt  forgotten  to  bow  down  before  her.” 

“  And  I,  faid  the  princefs,  will  not  allow  myfelf  any 
more  to  play  the  fhepherdefs  in  my  waking  dreams.  I 
have  often  foothed  my  thoughts  with  the  quiet  and  inno¬ 
cence  of  paftoral  employments,  till  I  have  in  my  chamber 
heard  the  winds  whiitle,  and  the  fheep  bleat  :  fometimes 
freed  the  lamb  entangled  in  the  thicket,  and  fometimes 
with  my  crook  encountered  the  wolf.  I  have  a  drefs  like 
that  of  the  village  maids,  which  I  put  on  to  help  my 
imagination,  and  a  pipe  on  which  I  play  foftly,  and  fuppofe 
myfelf  followed  by  my  flocks.” 

“  I  will  confels,  faid  the  prince,  an  indulgence  of  fan- 
taflick  delight  more  dangerous  than  yours.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  endeavoured  to  image  the  poffibility  of  a  perfedt 
government,  by  which  all  wrong  fhould  be  reftrained,  all 
vice  reformed,  and  all  the  fubjecbs  preferved  in  tranquil¬ 
lity  and  innocence,  litis  thought  produced  innumerable 
fchemes  of  reformation,  and  didfated  many  ufeful  regula¬ 
tions  and  falutary  edidfs.  This  has  been  the  fport,  and 
fometimes  the  labour,  of  my  folitude  ;  and  I  flart,  when  I 
think  with  how  little  anguiih  I  once  fuppofed  the  death  of 
my  father  and  my  brothers.” 

“  Such,  fays  Imlac,  are  the  effedts  of  vifionary  fchemes  : 
when  we  firft  form  them  we  know  them  to  be  abfurd,  but 
familiarize  them  by  degrees,  and  in  time  lofe  fight  of  their 
follv.” 

4 


CHAP.  XLIV. 

THEY  DISCOURSE  WITH  AN  OLD  MAN. 

THE  evening  was  now  far  part,  and  they  rofe  to  re¬ 
turn  home.  As  they  walked  along  the  bank  of  the 
Nile,  delighted  with  the  beams  of  the  moon  quivering  on 
the  water,  they  faw  at  a  fmall  diftance  an  old  man,  whom 
the  prince  had  often  heard  in  the  aflembly  of  the  fages. 
“  Yonder,  faid  he,  is  one  whofe  yeai's  have  calmed  his 
paflions,  but  not  clouded  his  reafon ;  let  us  clofe  the  dif- 
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quifitions  of  the  night,  by  inquiring  what  are  his  fenth- 
ments  of  his  own  ftate,  that  we  may  know  whether  youth 
alone  is  to  ftruggle  with  vexation,  and  whether  any  better 
hope  remains  for  the  latter  part  of  life.” 

Here  the  fage  approached  and  faluted  them.  They  in*- 
vited  him  to  join  in  their  walk,  and  prattled  a  while,  as 
acquaintance  that  had  unexpedledly  met  one  another. 
The  old  man  was  cheerful  and  talkative,  and  the  way 
feemed  fhort  in  his  company.  He  was  pleafed  to  find 
liimfelf  not  difregarded,  accompanied  them  to  their  houfe, 
and,  at  the  prince’s  requeft,  entered  with  them.  They 
placed  him  in  the  feat  of  honour,  and  fet  wine  and  conr 
ferves  before  him. 

“  Sir,  faid  the  princefs,  an  evening  walk  muft  give  to 
a  man  of  learning,  like  you,  pleafures  which  ignorance  and 
youth  can  hardly  conceive.  You  know  the  qualities  and 
the  caufes  of  all  that  you  behold,  the  laws  by  which  the 
river  flows,  the  periods  in  which  the  planets  perform  their 
revolutions.  Every  thing  mufi  fupply  you  with  con¬ 
templation,  and  renew  the  confcioufnefs  of  your  own 
dignity.” 

“  Lady,  anfwered  he,  let  the  gay  and  the  vigorous  ex- 
pe£l  pleafure  in  their  excurfions;  it  is  enough  that  age  can 
obtain  eafe.  To  me  the  world  has  loft  its  novelty  :  I  look 
round,  and  fee  what  I  remember  to  have  feen  in  happier 
days.  I  reft  againft  a  tree,  and  confider,  that  in  the  lame 
{hade  I  once  difputed  upon  the  annual  overflow  of  the 
Nile  with  a  friend  who  is  now  filent  in  the  grave.  I  call 
my  eyes  upwards,  fix  them  on  the  changing  moon,  and 
think  with  pain  on  the  vicifiitudes  of  life.  I  have  ceafed 
fo  take  much  delight  in  phyfical  truth  ;  for  what  have  I  to 
do  with  thofe  things  which  I  am  foon  to  leave  ?” 

“  You  may  at  leaft  recreate  yourl'eif,  faid  Intl'ac,  with 
the  recolle£lion  of  an  honourable  and  ufeful  life,  and  enjov 
the  praife  which  all  agree  to  give  you.” 

“  Praife,  faid  the  fage,  with  a  figh,  is  to  an  old  man  ail 
empty  found.  I  have  neither  mother  to  be  delighted  with 
the  reputation  of  her  fon,  nor  wife  to  partake  the  honours 
of  her  hufband,  I  have  outlived  my  friends  and  my  ri¬ 
vals.  Nothing  is  now  of  much  importance;  fori  cannot 
extend  my  intereft  beyond  myfe'f.  Youth  is  delighted  with 
applaufe,  becaufe  it  is  considered  as  the  earned  of  fome 
future  good,  and  becaufe  the  profpedl  of  life  is  far  extend¬ 
ed;  but  to  me,  who  am  now  declining  to  decrepitude, 
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there  is  little  to  be  feared  from  the  malevolence  of  men, 
and  yet  lefs  to  be  hoped  from  their  affe&ion  or  efteem. 
Something  they  may  yet  take  away,  but  they  can  give  me 
nothing.  Riches  would  now  be  ufelefs,  and  high  employ¬ 
ment  would  be  pain.  My  retrofped  of  life  recalls  to  my 
view  many  opportunities  of  good  negleCted,  much  time 
l'quandered  upon  trifles,  and  more  loft  in  idleneis  and  va¬ 
cancy.  I  leave  many  great  defigns  unattempted,  and  many 
great  attempts  unfinifhed-  My  mind  is  burdened  wnth  no 
heavy  crime,  and  therefore  I  compofe  myfelf  to  tranquil¬ 
lity  ;  endeavour  to  abftradt  my  thoughts  from  hopes  and 
cares,  which,  though  reafon  knows  them  to  be  vain,  (till 
try  to  keep  their  old  pofleflion  of  the  heart ;  expert,  with 
ferene  humility,  that  hour  which  nature  cannot  long  delay; 
and  hope  to  poflefs,  in  a  better  ftate,  that  happinefs  which 
here  I  could  not  find,  and  that  virtue  which  here  1  have 
not  attained.” 

He  rofe  and  went  away,  leaving  his  audience  not  much 
elated  with  the  hope  of  long  life.  The  prince  confoled 
himfelf  with  remarking,  that  it  was  not  reafonable  to  be 
difappointed  by  this  account  ;  for  age  had  never  been  con- 
fidered  as  the  feafon  of  felicity,  and  if  it  was  poffible  to 
be  eafy  in  decline  and  weaknefs,  it  was  likely  that  the  days 
of  vigour  and  alacrity  might  be  happy :  that  the  noon  of 
life  might  be  bright,  if  the  evening  could  be  calm. 

The  princefs  fufpe&ed  that  age  was  querulous  and  ma¬ 
lignant,  and  delighted  to  reprefs  the  expe&ations  of  thofe 
who  had  newly  entered  the  world.  She  had  feen  the  pof- 
fefl'ors  of  eftates  look  with  envy  on  their  heirs,  and  known 
many  who  enjoyed  pleafure  no  longer  than  they  can  con¬ 
fine  it  to  themfelves. 

Pekuah  conjectured,  that  the  man  was  older  than  he  ap¬ 
peared,  and  was  willing  to  impute  his  complaints  to  deli¬ 
rious  dejeCtion  :  or  elfe  fuppofed  that  he  had  been  unfor¬ 
tunate,  and  was  therefore  difcontented  :  “  For  nothing, 
faid  fhe,  is  more  common,  than  to  call  our  own  condition 
the  condition  of  life.” 

Imlac,  who  had  no  defire  to  fee  them  deprefled,  finiled 
at  the  comforts  which  they  could  fo  readily  procure  to 
themfelves,  and  remembered,  that  at  the  lame  age,  he  was 
equally  confident  of  unmingled  profperity,  and  equally 
fertile  of  confolatory  expedients.  He  forbore  to  force  up¬ 
on  them  unwelcome  knowledge,  which  time  itfelf  would 
too  foon  imprefs.  The  princefs  and  her  lady  retired  ;  the 
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madnefs  of  the  aftronomer  hung  upon  their  minds,  and 
they  defired  Imlac  to  enter  upon  his  office,  and  delay  next 
morning  the  rifing  of  the  fun. 


CHAP.  XLV. 


The  princess  and  pekuah  visit  the  astrono¬ 
mer. 

H  E  princefs  and  Pekuah  having  talked  in  private  of 


X  Imlac’s  aftronomer,  thought  his  chara£ter  at  once  fo 
amiable  and  fo  ftrange,  chat  they  could  not  be  fatisfied 
without  a  nearer  knowledge ;  and  Imlac  was  requefted  to 
find  the  means  of  bringing  them  together. 

This  was  fomewhat  difficult;  the  philofopher  had  never 
received  any  vifits  from  women,  though  he  lived  in  a  city 
that  had  in  it  many  Europeans  who  followed  the  manners 
of  their  own  countries,  and  many  from  other  parts  of  the 
world,  that  lived  there  with  European  liberty.  The  ladies 
would  not  be  refufed,  and  feveral  fchemes  were  propofeft 
for  the  accompliftiment  of  their  defign.  It  was  propofed 
to  introduce  them  as  ftrangers  in  diftrefs,  to  whom  the 
fage  was  always  acceffible  ;  but,  after  fome  deliberation,  it 
appeared,  that  by  this  artifice,  no  acquaintance  could  be 
formed,  for  their  converfation  would  be  fhort,  and  they 
could  not  decently  importune  him  often.  “  This,  faid 
Rafielas,  is  true  ;  but  1  have  yet  a  ftronger  obje£tion  againft 
the  mifreprefentation  of  your  ftate.  I  have  always  confi- 
dered  it  as  treafon  againft  the  great  republic  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  to  make  any  man’s  virtues  the  means  of  deceiving 
him  whether  on  great  or  little  occations.  All  impofture 
weakens  confidence,  and  chills  benevolence.  When  the 
fage  finds  that  you  are  not  what  you  feemed,  he  will  feel 
the  refentment  natural  to  a  man  who,  confcious  of  great 
abilities,  difcovers  that  he  has  been  tricked  by  underftand- 
ings  meaner  than  his  own,  and,  perhaps,  the  diftruft,  which 
he  can  never  afterwards  wholly  lay  affile,  may  ftop  the 
voice  of  counfel,  and  clofe  the  hand  of  charity  ;  and  where 
will  you  find  the  power  of  reftoring  his  benefactions  to 
mankind,  or  his  peace  to  himfelf  r” 

To  this  no  reply  was  attempted,  and  Imlac  began  to  hope 
that  their  curioiity  would  fubfide  ;  but,  next  day  Pekuah 
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told  him,  fiie  had  now  found  an  honeft  pretence  for  a  vifit 
to  the  aftronomer,  for  die  would  folicit  permifTion  to  con¬ 
tinue  under  him  the  ftudies  in  which  die  had  been  initiated 
by  the  Arab,  and  the  princefs  might  go  with  her  either  as 
a  fellow-ftudent,  or  becaufe  a  woman  could  not  decently 
come  alone.  “  I  am  afraid,  faid  Imlac,  that  he  will  be 
foon  weary  of  your  company  :  men  advanced  far  in  know¬ 
ledge  do  not  love  to  repeat  the  elements  of  their  art,  and  I 
am  not  certain  that  even  of  the  elements,  as  he  will  deli¬ 
ver  them  connefted  with  inferences,  and  mingled  with  re¬ 
flections,  you  are  a  very  capable  auditrefs.”  “  That,  faid 
Pekuah,  muft  be  my  care  :  I  aft:  of  you  only  to  take  me 
thither.  My  knowledge  is,  perhaps,  more  than  you  ima¬ 
gine  it,  and,  by  concurring  always  with  his  opinions,  I 
{hall  make  him  think  it  greater  than  it  is.” 

The  aftronomer,  in  purfuance  of  this  refolution,  was 
told,  that  a  foreign  lady,  travelling  in  fearch  of  knowledge, 
had  heard  of  his  reputation,  and  was  deflreus  to  become 
his  fcholar.  The  uncommonnefs  of  the  propofal  raifed  at 
once  his  furprife  and  curiofity,  and  when,  after  a  fhort  de¬ 
liberation,  be  confented  to  admit  her;  he  could  not  flay 
without  impatience  till  the  next  day. 

The  ladies  d  relied  themfelves  magnificently,  and  were 
attended  by  Imlac  to  the  aftronomer,  who  was  pleafed  to 
fee  himfelf  approached  with  refpect  by  perfons  of  fo  fplen- 
did  an  appearance.  In  the  exchange  of  the  firft  civilities 
he  was  timorous  and  bafhful ;  but  when  the  talk  became 
regular,  he  recollected  his  powers,  and  juftified  the  cha¬ 
racter  which  Imlac  had  given.  Inquiring  of  Pekuah,  what 
could  have  turned  her  inclination  towards  aftronomy  ?  he 
received  from  her  a  hiftory  of  her  adventure  at  the  pyra¬ 
mid,  and  of  the  time  palled  in  the  Arab’s  ifland.  She  told 
her  tale  with  eafe  and  elegance,  and  her  converfation  took 
nofteffion  of  his  heart.  The  difeourfe  was  then  turned 
to  aftronomy:  Pekuah  difplayed  what  fhe  knew:  he 
looked  upon  her  as  a  prodigy  of  genius,  and  entreated 
her  not  to  defilt  from  a  ftudy  which  fhe  had  fo  happily 
begun. 

They  came  again  and  again,  and  were  every  time  more 
welcome  than  before.  The  lage  endeavoured  to  amufe 
them,  that  they  might  prolong  their  vifits,  for  he  found 
his  thoughts  grow  brighter  in  their  company  ;  the  clouds 
of  folicitude  vanished  by  degrees,  as  he  forced  himfelf 
to  entertain  them,  and  he  grieved  when  he  was  left  at 
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their  departure  to  his  old  employment  of  regulating  the 
feafons. 

The  princefs  and  her  favourite  had  now  watched  his  lips 
for  feveral  months,  and  could  not  catch  a  (ingle  word  from 
which  they  could  judge  whether  he  continued,  or  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  his  preternatural  commiffion.  They  often 
contrived  to  bring  him  to  an  open  declaration  ;  but  he 
eafily  eluded  all  their  attacks,  and  on  which  fide  foever 
they  prefled  him,  efcaped  from  them  to  fome  other  to- 
pick. 

As  their  familiarity  increafed,  they  invited  him  often  to 
the  houfe  of  Imlac,  where  they  diftinguilhed  him  by  ex¬ 
traordinary  relpedt.  He  began  gradually  to  delight  in  fub- 
lunary  pleafures.  He  came  early,  and  departed  late  ;  la¬ 
boured  to  recommend  himfelf  by  afliduity  and  compliance  j 
excited  their  curiofity  after  new  arts,  that  they  might  (till 
want  his  afliftance ;  and  when  they  made  any  excurfion  of 
p'eafure  or  inquiry,  entreated  to  attend  them. 

By  long  experience  of  his  integrity  and  wifdom,  the 
prince  and  his  filler  were  convinced  that  he  might  be  truli- 
ed  without  danger ;  and  left  he  (hould  draw  any  falfe  hopes 
from  the  civilities  which  he  received,  difeovered  to  him 
their  condition,  with  the  motives  of  their  journey  ;  and  re¬ 
quired  his  opinion  on  the  choice  of  life. 

“  Of  the  various  conditions  which  the  world  fpreads 
before  you,  which  you  (hall  prefer,  faid  the  fage,  I  am 
not  able  to  inftruct  you.  I  can  only  tell  that  I  have  chofen 
wrong.  I  have  palled  my  time  in  ftudy1  without  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  attainment  of  fciences  which  can,  for  the 
moll  part,  be  but  remotely  ufeful  to  mankind.  I  have 
purchafed  knowledge  at  the  expence  of  all  the  common 
comforts  of  life  :  l  have  milled  the  endearing  elegance  of 
lemale  friendlhip,  and  the  happy  commerce  of  domeftick 
tendernefs.  If  I  have  obtained  any  prerogatives  above  other 
iludents,  they  have  been  accompanied  with  fear,  difquiet, 
and  fcrupulofity  -,  but  even  of  thefe  prerogatives,  whatever 
they  were,  I  have,  fince  my  thoughts  have  been  diverfified 
by  more  intercourfe  with  the  world,  begun  to  queftion 
the  reality.  When  I  have  been  for  a  few  days  loft  in  pleaf- 
ing  difiipation,  I  am  always  tempted  to  think  that  my  in¬ 
quiries  have  ended  in  error,  and  that  I  have  fufFered  much, 
and  fuffered  it  in  vain.” 

Imlac  was  delighted  to  find  that  the  fage’s  underftand- 
ing  was  breaking  through  its  milts,  and  refolved  to  de¬ 
tain 
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tain  him  from  the  planets  till  he  fhould  forget  his  talk 
of  ruling  them,  and  rcafon  fhould  recover  its  original  in¬ 
fluence. 

From  this  time  the  aftronomer  was  received  into  fami¬ 
liar  friendfhip,  and  partook  of  all  their  proje£bs  and  plea- 
fures:  his  refpecb  kept  him  attentive,  and  the  activity  of 
Raffelas  did  not  leave  much  time  unengaged.  Something 
was  always  to  be  done  ;  the  day  was  fpent  in  making  ob- 
fervations  which  furnidied  talk  for  the  evening,  and  the 
evening  was  clofed  with  a  fcheme  for  the  morrow. 

The  fage  confeffed  to  Imlac,  that  fince  he  had  mingled 
in  the  gay  tumults  of  life,  and  divided  his  hours  by  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  amufements,  he  found  the  conviction  of  his  au¬ 
thority  over  the  tides  fade  gradually  from  his  mind,  and 
began  to  truft  lefs  to  an  opinion  which  he  never  could 
prove  to  others,  and  which  he  now  found  l'ubject  to  varia¬ 
tion,  from  caufes  in  which  reafon  had  no  part.  “  If  I  am 
accidentally  left  alone  for  a  few  hours,  faid  he,  my  inve¬ 
terate  perfuafion  ruthes  upon  my  foul,  and  my  thoughts 
are  chained  down  by  fome  irretiftible  violence  :  but  thev 
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are  foon  difentangled  by  the  prince’s  converfation,  and  in- 
ftantaneoully  releafed  at  the  entrance  of  Pekuah.  I  am 
like  a  rnan  habitually  afraid  of  fpedtres,  who  is  fet  at  eafe 
by  a  lamp,  and  wonders  at  the  dread  which  harrafted  him 
in  the  dark  ;  yet,  if  his  lamp  he  extinguitlred,  feels  again 
the  terrors  which  he  knows  that  when  it  is  light  he  ihail 
feel  no  more.  But  I  am  fcmetimes  afraid  left  I  indulge  my 
quiet  by  criminal  negligence,  and  voluntarily  forget  the 
great  charge  with  which  I  am  entrufted.  If  I  favour  my- 
felf  in  a  known  error,  or  am  determined  by  my  own  eafe 
in  a  doubtful  queftion  of  this  importance,  how  dreadful  is 
my  ciime !” 

“  No  difeafe  of  the  imagination,  anfwered  Imlac,  is  fo 
difficult  of  cure,  as  that  which  is  complicated  with  the 
dread  of  guilt :  fancy  and  confcience  then  acb  interchange¬ 
ably  upon  us,  and  fo  often  fhift  their  places,  that  the  illu- 
fions  of  one  are  not  diftftiguifhed  from  the  didbates  of  the 
other.  If  fancy  prefents  images  not  moral  or  religious, 
the  mind  drives  them  away  wffien  they  give  it  pain,  but 
when  melancholick  notions  take  the  form  of  duty,  they  lay 
hold  on  the  faculties  without  oppcfttion,  becaufe  we  are 
afraid  to  exclude  or  banifh  them.  For  this  reafon  the  fu- 
perftitious  are  often  melancholy,  and  the  melancholy  almoll 
always  fupeiftitious. 
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<<  But  do  not  let  the  fuggeftions  of  timidity  overpower 
yoiir  better  reafon  :  the  danger  of  neglett  can  be  but  as 
the  probability  of  the  obligation,  which  when  you  confider 
it  with  freedom,  you  find  very  little,  and  that  little  grow¬ 
ing  every  day  lefs.  Open  your  heart  to  the  influence  of 
the  light,  which,  from  time  to  time,  breaks  in  upon  you  : 
when  fcruples  importune  you,  which  you  in  your  lucid 
moments  know  to  be  vain,  do  not  Stand  to  parley,  but  fly 
to  bufinefs  or  to  Pekuah,  and  keep  this  thought  always 
prevalent,  that  you  are  only  one  atom  of  the  mafs  of  hu¬ 
manity,  and  have  neither  fuch  virtue  nor  vice,  as  that  yon 
fhould  be  fingled  out  for  fupernatural  favours  or  afflic¬ 
tions. 


CHAP.  XL  VI. 

THE  PRINCE  ENTERS,  AND  BRINGS  A  NEW  TOPICK. 

“  ALL  this,  faid  the  aStronomer,  I  have  often  thought, 
but  my  reafon  has  been  fo  long  fubjugated  by  an 
uncontrolable  and  overwhelming  idea,  that  it  durft  not 
confide  in  its  own  deciiions.  I  now  fee  how  fatally  I  be¬ 
trayed  my  quiet,  by  fuffering  chimeras  to  prey  upon  me  in 
fecret ;  but  melancholy  fhrinks  from  communication,  and 
I  never  found  a  man  before,  to  whom  I  could  impart  my 
troubles,  though  I  had  been  certain  of  relief.  1  rejoice 
to  find  my  own  fentiments  confirmed  by  yours,  who  are 
not  eafily  deceived,  and  can  have  no  motive  or  purpofe  to 
deceive.  I  hope  that  time  and  variety  will  difiipate  the 
gloom 'that  has  fo  long  furrounded  me,  and  the  latter  part 
of  my  days  will  be  fpent  in  peace.” 

“  Your  learning  and  virtue,  faid  Imlac,  may  juftly  give 
you  hopes.” 

Raflelas  then  entered  with  the  princefs  and  Pekuah,  and 
inquired,  whether  they  had  contrived  any  new  diverfion 
for  the  next  dav  ?  “  Such,  faid  Nekayah,  is  the  ftate  of 
life,  that  none  are  happy  but  by  the  anticipation  of  change  : 
the  change  itfelf  is  nothing  5  when  we  have  made  it,  the 
next  wifh  is  to  change  again.  The  world  is  not  yet  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  let  me  fee  Something  to-morrow  which  I  never 
faw  before.” 

“  Variety,  faid  Raflelas,  is  fo  neceflary  to  content,  that 
even  the  happy  valley  difgufled  me  by  the  recurrence  of  its 
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luxuries  ;  yet  I  could  not  forbear  to  reproach  myfelf  with 
impatience,  when  I  faw  the  monks  of  St.  Anthony  fupport, 
without  complaint,  a  life,  not  of  uniform  delight,  but 
uniform  hardflrip.” 

“  Thofe  men,  anfwered  Imlac,  are  lefs  wretched  in  their 
filent  convent  than  the  AbiiTmian  princes  in  their  prifon 
of  pleafure.  Whatever  is  done  by  the  monks  is  incited 
by  an  adequate  and  reafonable  motive.  Their  labour  fup- 
plies  them  with  neceffaries  •,  it  therefore  cannot  be  omit¬ 
ted,  and  is  certainly  rewarded.  Their  devotion  prepares 
them  for  another  Rate,  and  reminds  them  of  its  approach, 
while  it  fits  them  for  it.  Their  time  is  regularly  diftri- 
buted ;  one  duty  fucceeds  another,  fo  that  they  are  not  left 
open  to  the  diftradlion  of  unguided  choice,  nor  loft  in  the 
fhades  of  liftlefs  inactivity.  There  is  a  certain  talk  to  be 
performed  at  an  appropriated  hour;  and  their  toils  are 
cheerful,  becaufe  they  confi'der  them  as  a£ts  of  piety,  by 
which  they  are  always  advancing  towards  endlefs  feli¬ 
city.” 

“  Do  von  think,  faid  Nekayah,  that  the  mcnaftick  rule 
is  a  more  holy  and  lefs  imperfe£t  ftate  than  any  other  ? 
May  net  he  equally  hope  for  future  happinels  who  con- 
verfes  openly  with  mankind,  who  fuccours  the  diftrefied 
by  his  charity,  inftrufits  the  ignorant  by  his  learning,  and 
contributes  by  his  induftry  to  the  general  fyftem  of  life  ; 
even  though  he  lhould  omit  fome  of  the  mortifications 
which  are  praclifed  in  the  cloifter,  and  allow  himfelf  fuch 
harmlefs  delights  as  his  condition  may  place  within  his 
reach  ?” 

“  1  his,  faid  Imlac,  is  a  queftion  which  has  long  divided 
the  wife,  and  perplexed  the  good.  I  am  afraid  to  decide 
on  either  part.  He  that  lives  well  in  the  world  is  better 
than  he  that  lives  well  in  a  monaftery.  But,  perhaps, 
every  one  is  not  able  to  Item  the  temptations  of  public 
life;  and  if  he  cannot  conquer,  he  may  properly  retreat. 
Borne  have  little  power  to  do  good,  and  have  like  wile  little 
ftrength  to  refill:  evil.  Many  are  weary  of  their  conflicts 
with  adverfity,  and  are  willing  to  eject  thofe  palflons  which 
have  long  bulled  them  in  vain.  And  many  are  difmiiTed 
by  age  and  difeafes  from  the  more  laborious  duties  of  fo- 
ciety.  In  monafteries  the  weak  and  timorous  may  be  hap¬ 
pily  Iheltered,  the  weary  may  repofe,  and  the  penitent  may 
meditate.  Thofe  retreats  of  prayer  and  contemplation 
have  fomething  fo  congenial  to  the  mind  of  man,  that, 
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perhaps,  there  is  fcarcely  one  that  does  not  propofe  to  clofe 
his  life  in  pious  abitraftion  with  a  few  afTociates  fcrious  as 
himfelf.” 

“  Such,  faid  Pekuah,  has  often  been  my  wifh,  and  I 
have  heard  the  princefs  declare,  that  fhe  fliould  not  willing¬ 
ly  die  in  a  crowd.” 

“  The  liberty  of  ufing  harmlefs  pleafures,  proceeded 
Imlac,  will  not  be  difputed  ;  but  it  is  ftill  to  be  examined 
wdiat  pleafures  are  harmlefs.  The  evil  of  any  pleafure  that 
Nekayah  can  imagine  is  not  in  the  act  itfelf,  but  in  its 
confequences.  Pleafure,  in  itfelf  harmlefs,  may  become 
mifehievous,  by  endearing  to  us  a  ftate  which  we  know  to 
be  tranfient  and  probatory,  and  withdrawing  our  thoughts 
from  that,  of  which  every  hour  brings  us  nearer  to  the 
beginning,  and  of  w'hich  no  length  of  time  will  bring 
us  to  the  end.  Mortification  is  not  virtuous  in  itfelf,  nor 
has  any  other  ufe,  but  that  it  difengages  us  from  the  allure¬ 
ments  of  fenfe.  In  the  date  of  future  perfection,  to  which 
we  all  afpire,  there  will  be  pleafure  without  danger,  and 
fecurity  without  reflraint.” 

The  princefs  was  filent,  and  R.aiTelas,  turning  to  the 
aftronomer,  afleed  him,  whether  he  could  not  delay  her 
retreat,  by  fhewing  her  fomething  which  fhe  had  not  feen 
before  ? 

“  Your  curiofity,  faid  the  fage,  has  been  fo  general,  and 
your  purfuit  of  knowledge  fo  vigorous,  that  novelties  are 
not  now  very  eafily  to  be  found  :  but  what  you  can  no 
longer  procure  from  the  living  may  be  given  by  the  dead. 
Among  the  wonders  of  this  country  are  the  catacombs,  or 
the  ancient  repofitories,  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  earliefl 
generations  were  lodged,  and  where,  by  the  virtue  of  the 
gums  which  embalmed  them,  they  yet  remain  without  cor¬ 
ruption.” 

“  I  know  not,  faid  Raflelas,  what  pleafure  the  fight  of 
catacombs  can  afford  ;  but,  fmee  nothing  elfe  offered,  I 
am  refolved  to  view  them,  and  fliall  place  this  with  many 
other  things  which  I  have  done,  becaufe  I  would  do  fome¬ 
thing.” 

They  hired  a  guard  of  horfemen,  and  the  next  day  vifited 
the  catacombs.  When  they  were  about  to  defeend  into 
the  fepulchral  caves,  “  Pekuah,  faid  the  princefs,  we  are 
now  again  invading  the  habitations  of  the  dead  ;  I  know 
that  you  will  flay  behind  let  me  find  you  fafe  when  I  re¬ 
turn.” 
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turn.”  ££  No,  I  will  not  be  left,  anfwered  Pekuah ;  I  will 

go  down  between  you  and  the  prince.'5 

They  then  all  deicended,  and  roved  with  wonder  through 
the  labyrinth  of  fubterraneous  palTages,  where  the  bodies 
were  laid  in  rows  on  either  ilde. 


CHAP.  XLVH. 

imlac  discourses  on  the  nature  of  the  son  L. 

£!  TTTHAT  reafon,  faid  the  prince,  can  be  given,  why 
W  the  Egyptians  ihould  thus  expen  lively  preferve 
thofe  carcafes  which  fo me  nations  confume  writh  fire,  others 
by  to  mingle  with  the  earth,  and  all  agree  to  remove  from 
their  fight,  as  l'oon  as  decent  rites  can  be  performed 

“  The  original  of  ancient  cuftoms,  faid  Imlac,  is  com¬ 
monly  unknown  ;  for  the  pradlice  often  continues  when 
the  caufe  has  ceafed  ;  and  concerning  fuperftitions  cere¬ 
monies  it  is  vain  to  conjecture  ;  for  what  reafon  did  not 
dictate,  reafon  cannot  explain.  I  have  long  believed  that 
the  practice  of  embalming  arofe  only  from  tendernefs  to 
the  remains  of  relations  or  friends,  and  to  this  opinion  I 
am  more  inclined,  becaufe  it  feems  impofiibie  that  this  care 
ihonld  have  been  general :  bad  all  tire  dead  been  embalmed, 
their  repefirories  mult  in  time  have  been  more  fpaciousthan 
the  dwellings  of  the  living.  I  fuppofe  only  the  rich  or 
honourable  were  fecured  from  corruption,  and  the  reft  left 
to  the  courfe  of  nature. 

££  But  it  is  commonly  fuppofed  that  the  Egyptians  be¬ 
lieved  the  foul  to  live  as  long  as  the  body  continued  undif- 
folved,  and  therefore  tried  this  method  of  eluding  death.” 

“  Could  the  wife  Egyptians,  faid  Nekayah,  think  fo 
grofslv  of  the  foul?  If  the  foul  couid  once  furvire  its  fe- 
paration,  what  could  it  afterwards  receive  or  fuffer  from 
the  body  ?” 

££  The  Egyptians  would  doubtiefs  think  erroneoufiy,  faid 
the  aftronomer,  in  the  darknefs  of  heathenifm,  and  the 
firft  dawn  of  philol’ophy.  The  nature  of  the  foul  is  ftill 
disputed  amidit  all  our  opportunities  of  clearer  knowledge  : 
fome  yer  fay,  that  it  may  be  material,  who,  neverthelefs, 
believe  it  to  be  immortal.” 

“  Some, 
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«  Some,  anfwered  Imlac,  have  indeed  faid  that  the 
foul  is  materia],  but  I  can  lcarcely  believe  that  any  man  has 
thought  it,  who  knew  how  to  think  ;  for  all  the  conclu- 
hons  of  reafon  enforce  the  immateriality  of  the  mind,  and 
all  the  notices  of  lenfe  and  invedigations  of  fcience  concur 
to  prove  the  unconfcioufnefs  of  matter. 

“  ^  was  never  fuppofed  that  cogitation  is  inherent  in 
matter,  or  that  every  particle  is  a  thinking  being.  Yet,  if 
any  part  of  matter  be  devoid  of  thought,  what  part  can 
we  fuppofe  to  think  ?  Matter  can  differ  from  matter  only- 
in  form,  denfity,  bulk,  motion,  and  direction  of  motion: 
to  which  of  thefe,  however  varied  or  combined,  can  con- 
fcioufnefs  be  annexed  ?  To  be  round  or  fquare,  to  be  folid 
or  fluid,  to  be  great  or  little,  to  be  moved  dowdy  or  fwiftly 
one  way  or  another,  are  modes  of  material  exiftence,  all 
equally  alien  from  the  nature  of  cogitation.  If  matter  be 
once  without  thought,  it  can  only  be  made  to  think  by  lbme 
new  modification,  but  all  the  modifications  which  it  can  ad¬ 
mit  are  equally  unconnected  with  cogitative  powers.” 

But  the  material  ids,  faid  the  aftronomers,  urge  that 
matter  may  have  qualities  with  which  we  are  unac¬ 
quainted.” 

“  He  wll°  wil1  determine,  returned  Imlac,  againfi  that 
which  he  knows,  becaufe  there  may  be  fomething  which 
he  know's  not ;  he  that  can  fet  hypothetical  pofTibility  againfi 
acknowledged  certainty,  is  not  to  be  admitted  among  rea- 
ionable  beings.  All  that  we  know  of  matter  is,  that  mat¬ 
ter  is  inert,  fenfelefs  and  lifelefs  ;  and  if  this  conviction 
cannot  be  oppofed  but  by  referring  us  to  fomething  that  we 
know  not,  we  have  all  the  evidence  that  human  intellect 
can  admit.  .  If  that  which  is  known  may  be  overruled  by 
that  which  is  unknowm,  no  being,  not  omnifcient,  can  ar¬ 
rive  at  certainty.” 

“  ^et  ^t  us  not,  faid  the  aftronomer,  too  arrogantly 
limit  the  Creator’s  power.”  ; 

‘‘  It  is  no  limitation  of  omnipotence,  replied  the  poet, 
to  fuppofe  that  one  thing  is  not  confident  with  another, 
that  the  fame  propofition  cannot  be  at  once  true  and  falfe 
that  the  fame  number  cannot  be  even  and  odd,  that  cogita¬ 
tion  cannot  be  conferred  on  that  which  is  created  incapa¬ 
ble  of  cogitation.”  (  r 

“  1  know  not,  faid  Nekayah,  any  great  ufe  of  this 
quettion.  Does  that  immateriality,  which,  in  my  opinion, 

you 


you  have  fufficiently  proved,  necefiarilv  include  eternal 
duration  ?” 

“  Of  immateriality,  faid  Imlac,  our  ideas  are  negative, 
and  therefore  obfeure.  Immateriality  feems  to  imply  a 
natural  power  of  perpetual  duration  as  a  coniequence  of 
exemption  from  all  cauies  of  decay  :  whatever  perifhes  is 
deftroyed  by  the  folution  of  its  contexture,  and  reparation 
of  its  parts  ;  nor  can  we  conceive  how  that  which  has  no 
parts,  and  therefore  admits  no  folution,  can  be  naturally 
corrupted  or  impaired.” 

“  I  know  not,  faid  Raflelas,  how  to  conceive  any  thing 
without  extenfion  ;  what  is  extended  muft  have  parts,  and 
you  allow,  that  whatever  has  parts  may  be  deftroyed.” 

“  Confider  your  own  conceptions,  replied  Imlac,  and 
the  difficulty  will  be  lefs.  You  will  find  fubftance  with¬ 
out  extenfion.  An  ideal  form  is  no  lefs  real  than  material 
bulk  :  yet  an  ideal  form  has  no  extenfion.  It  is  no  lefs  cer¬ 
tain,  when  you  think  on  a  pyramid,  that  your  mind  poi- 
fefles  the  idea  of  a  pyramid,  than  that  the  pyramid  itfelf  is 
Handing.  What  fpace  does  the  idea  of  a  pyramid  occupy 
more  than  the  idea  of  a  grain  of  cc  rn  ?  or  how  can  either 
idea  fufFer  laceration  ?  As  is  the  effett,  iuch  is  the  caufe  : 
as  thought,  fuch  is  the  power  that  thinks  ;  a  power  impaf- 
five  and  indifcerptible.” 

“  But  the  Being,  faid  Nekayah,  which  I  fear  to  name, 
the  Being  which  made  the  foul,  can  dcflroy  it.” 

“  He,  furely,  can  deftroy  it,  anfwered  Imlac,  fince, 
however  unperifhable,  it  receives  from  a  fuperior  nature  its 
power  of  duration.  That  it  will  not  per  if  h  by  any  inhe¬ 
rent  caufe  of  decay,  or  principle  of  corruption,  may  be 
fhevt’n  by  philofophy  ;  but  philofophy  can  tell  no  more. 
That  it  will  not  be  annihilated  by  him  that  made  it,  we 
muft  humbly  learn  from  higher  authority.” 

The  whole  aflembly  flood  a  while  filent  and  collected. 
«*  Let  us  return,  faid  Raflelas,  from  this  feene  of  morta¬ 
lity.  How  gloomy  would  be  thefe  manfions  of  the  dead 
to  him  who  did  not  know  that  he  fliould  never  die;  thaf 
what  now  acAs  (hall  continue  its  agency,  and  what  now 
thinks  (hall  think  on  for  ever.  Thole  that  lie  here  flretch- 
ed  before  us,  the  wife  and  the  powerful  of  ancient  times, 
warn  us  to  remember  the  fhortnefs  of  our  prefent  ftate  : 
they  were,  perhaps,  {hatched  away  while  they  were  bufy 
like  us  iu  the  choice  of  life.” 
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“  To  me,  faid  the  princefs,  the  choice  of  life  is  become 
lefs  important ;  I  hope  hereafter  to  think  only  on  the  choice 
of  eternity.” 

They  then  haftened  out  of  the  caverns,  and,  under  the 
protection  of  their  guard,  returned  to  Cairo. 


CHAP.  XL  VIII. 


T H £  CONCLUSION,  IN  WHICH  NOTHING  IS  CON¬ 
CLUDED. 

IT  was  now  the  time  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile } 
a  few  days  after  their  vifit  to  the  catacombs,  the  river 
began  to  rife. 

They  were  confined  to  their  houfe.  The  whole  region 
being  under  water  gave  them  no  invitation  to  any  excur- 
fions,  and,  being  well  fupplied  with  materials  for  talk, 
they  diverted  themfelves  with  comparifons  of  the  different 
forms  of  life,  which  they  had  obferved,  and  with  various 
fchemes  of  happinefs,  which  each  of  them  had  formed. 

Pekuah  was  never  fo  much  charmed  with  any  place  as 
the  convent  of  St.  Anthony,  where  the  Arab  reflored  her 
to  the  princefs,  and  wifhed  only  to  fill  it  with  pious  mai¬ 
dens,  and  to  be  made  priorefs  of  the  order :  {he  was  weary 
of  expectation  and  difguft,  and  would  gladly  be  fixed  in 
fome  unvariable  ftate. 

The  princefs  thought,  that  of  all  fublunary  things 
knowledge  was  the  beft  :  fhe  defired  firft  to  learn  all  fci- 
ences,  and  then  purpofed  to  found  a  college  of  learned 
women,  in  which  {he  would  prefide,  that,  by  converfing 
with  the  old,  and  educating  the  young,  {he  might  divide 
her  time  between  the  acquifition  and  communication  of  wif- 
dom,  and  raife  up  for  the  next  age  models  of  prudence, 
and  patterns  of  piety. 

The  prince  defired  a  little  kingdom,  in  which  he  might 
adminifter  juftice  in  his  own  perfon,  and  fee  all  the 
parts  of  government  with  his  own  eyes  •,  but  he  could 
never  fix  the  limits  of  his  dominion,  and  was  always  ad¬ 
ding  to  the  number  of  his  fubje&s. 
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Imlac  and  the  aftronomer  were  contented  to  be  driven 
along  the  ftream  of  life,  without  directing  their  courfe  to 
any  particular  port. 

Of  thefe  wilhes  that  they  had  formed  they  well  knew 
that  none  could  be  obtained.  They  deliberated  awhile 
what  was  to  be  done,  and  refolved,  when  the  inundation 
fhould  ceafe,  to  return  to  Abifiinia. 
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Numb.  x.  Tuesday,  March  20,  17 50. 


Cur  tamen  hoc  libeat  polius  decurrere  campo, 

Per  quern  magnus  equos  Aurunca  flexit  alumnus , 
Si  vacat,  placidi  rationem  admitiitis,  edam. 

Why  to  expatiate  in  this  beaten  field, 

Why  arms,  oft  us’d  in  vain,  I  mean  to  wield  ; 
If  time  permit,  and  candour  will  attend, 


Some  fatisfaffion  this  effay  may  lend. 


Elphinston. 


HE  difficulty  of  the  firft  addrefs  on  any  newoccafion. 


is  felt  by  every  man  in  his  tranfa&ions  with  the 


world,  and  confefled  by  the  fettled  and  regular  forms  of 
falutation  which  neceffity  has  introduced  into  all  langua¬ 
ges.  Judgment  was  wearied  with  the  perplexity  of  being 
forced  upon  choice,  where  there  was  no  motive  to  pre¬ 
ference  ;  and  it  was  found  convenient  that  fome  eafy  me¬ 
thod  of  introduction  fhould  be  eftablifhed,  which,  if  it 
wanted  the  allurement  of  novelty,  might  enjoy  the  fecurity 
of  prefcription. 

Perhaps  few  authors  have  prefented  themfelves  before 
the  publick,  without  wifhing  that  fuch  ceremonial  modes 
of  entrance  had  been  anciently  eftablifhed,  as  might  have 
freed  them  from  thofe  dangers  which  the  defire  of  pleaf- 
ing  is  certain  to  produce,  and  precluded  the  vain  expe- 
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dients  of  foftening  cenfure  by  apologies,  cr  roufing  atten¬ 
tion  by  abruptnefs. 

The  epick  writers  have  found  the  proemial  part  of  the 
poem  fuch  an  addition  to  their  undertaking,  that  they  have 
almoft  unanimoufly  adopted  the  firft  lines  of  Homer,  and 
the  reader  needs  only  be  informed  of  the  fubjedl,  to  know 
in  what  manner  the  poem  will  begin. 

But  this  folemn  repetition  is  hitherto  the  peculiar  dif- 
findlion  of  heroic  poetry  ;  it  has  never  been  legally  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  lower  orders  of  literature,  but  feems  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  an  hereditary  privilege,  to  be  enjoyed  only  by 
thofe  who  claim  it  from  their  alliance  to  the  genius  of  Ho¬ 
mer. 

The  rules  which  the  injudicious  ufe  of  this  prerogative 
fuggefted  to  Horace,  may  indeed  be  applied  to  the  diredtion 
of  candidates  for  inferior  fame  ;  it  may  be  proper  for  all  to 
remember,  that  they  ought  not  to  raife  expectation  which 
it  is  not  in  their  power  to  fatisfy,  and  that  it  is  more  pleaf- 
ing  to  fee  fmoke  brightening  into  flame,  than  flame  link¬ 
ing  into  fmoke. 

This  precept  has  been  long  received,  both  from  regard 
to  the  authority  of  Horace,  and  its  conformity  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  opinion  of  the  world;  yet  there  have  been  always 
fome,  that  thought  it  no  deviation  from  modefty  to  recom¬ 
mend  their  own  labours,  and  imagined  themfelves  intitled 
by  indifputable  merit  to  an  exemption  from  general  re- 
ftraints,  and  to  elevations  not  allowed  in  common  life.. 
They,  perhaps,  believed,  that  when,  like  Thucydides,  they 
bequeathed  to  mankind  kIyi^o.  e;  at),  an  ejlate  for  ever,  it  was 
an  additional  favour  to  inform  them  of  its  value. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  no  lefs  dangerous  to  claim,  on  certain 
occafions,  too  little  than  too  much.  There  is  fomething 
captivating  in  fpirit  and  intrepidity,  to  which  we  often 
yield,  as  to  a  refiftlefs  power ;  nor  can  he  reafonably  ex¬ 
pect  the  confidence  of  others,  who  too  apparently  diftrufts 
himfelf. 

Plutarch,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  various  occafions, 
on  which  a  man  may  without  juft  offence  proclaim  his  own 
excellencies,  has  omitted  the  cafe  of  an  author  entering 
the  world  ;  unlefs  it  may  be  comprehended  under  this  ge¬ 
neral  pofition,  that  a  man  may  lawfully  praife  himfelf  for 
thofe  qualities  which  cannot  be  known  but  from  his  own 
mouth  ;  as  when  he  is  among  ftrangers,  and  can  have  no 
opportunity  of  an  adtual  exertion  of  his  powers.  That  the 
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cafe  of  an  author  is  parallel  will  fcarcely  be  granted,  be- 
caufe  he  neceflarily  discovers  the  degree  of  his  merit  to  his 
judges,  when  he  appears  at  his  trial.  But  it  fhould  be 
remembered,  that  unlels  his  judges  are  inclined  to  favour 
him,  they  will  hardly  be  perfuaded  to  hear  the  caufe. 

In  love,  the  ftatc  which  fills  the  heart  with  a  degree  of 
folicitude  next  that  of  an  author,  it  has  been  held  a  maxim, 
that  fuccefs  is  molt  eafily  obtained  by  indirect  and  unper¬ 
ceived  approaches  ;  he  who  too  foon  profefTes  himfelf  a 
lover,  raifes  obftacles  to  h:s  own  willies,  and  ttiofe  wnom 
dil'appointments  have  taught  experience,  endeavour  to  con¬ 
ceal  their  paffion  till  they  believe  their  miltrefs  willies  for 
the  difcovery.  The  fame  method,  if  it  were  practicable 
to  writers,  would  five  many  complaints  of  the  feverity  of 
the  age,  and  the  caprices  of  criticifm.  If  a  man  could 
glide  imperceptibly  into  the  favour  of  the  public!:,  and 
only  proclaim  his  pretenfions  to  literary  honours  when  he 
is  fure  of  not  being  rejected,  Jie  might  commence  author 
with  better  hopes,  as  his  failings  might  efcape  contempt, 
though  he  lhall  never  attain  much  regard. 

But  fince  the  world  luppofes  every  man  that  writes, 
ambitious  of  applaufe,  as  fome  ladies  have  taught  them- 
felves  to  believe  that  every  man  intends  love,  who  ex- 
prefles  civility,  the  mifcarriage  of  any  endeavour  in  learn¬ 
ing  raifes  an  unbounded  contempt,  indulged  by  molt  minds 
without  fcruple,  as  an  honed  triumph  over  ur.jud  claims, 
and  exorbitant  expectations.  The  artifices  of  thofe  who 
put  themfelves  into  this  hazardous  date,  have  therefore 
been  multiplied  in  proportion  to  their  fear  as  well  as  their 
ambition  ;  and  are  to  be  looked  upon  with  more  indul¬ 
gence,  as  they  are  incited  at  once  by  the  two  great  movers 
of  the  human  mind,  the  defire  of  good,  and  the  fear  of 
evil.  For  wb^o  can  wonder  that,  allured  on  one  fide,  and 
frightened  on  the  other,  fome  fhould  endeavour  to  gain 
favour  by  bribing  the  judge  with  an  appearance  of  refpeCt 
which  they  do  not  feel,  to  excite  compaffion  by  confeffing 
weaknefs  of  which  they  are  not  convinced,  and  others  to 
attract  regard  by  a  fhew  of  opennefs  and  magnanimity,  by 
a  daring  profcffion  of  their  own  deferts,  and  a  publick  chal¬ 
lenge  of  honours  and  rewards  ? 

The  oftentatious  and  haughty  difplay  of  themfelves  has 
been  the  ufual  refuge  of  diurnal  writers,  in  vindication  of 
whofe  praftice  it  may  be  laid,  that  what  it  wants  in  pru¬ 
dence  is  fupplied  by  fincerity,  and  who  at  leaft  may  plead, 
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that  if  their  boafts  deceive  any  into  the  perufal  of  their  per¬ 
formances,  they  defraud  them  of  but  little  time. 

-  ^uidenim?  Concurrilur — horee 

Memento  cita  mcrs  vcnit,  aut  ‘viiioria  lata. 

The  battle  join,  and,  in  a  moment's  flight, 

Death,  or  a  joyful  conqueft,  ends  the  fight.  Francis. 

The  queftion  concerning  the  merit  of  the  day  is  foon  de¬ 
cided,  and  we  are  not  condemned  to  toil  through  half  a 
folio,  to  be  convinced  that  the  writer  has  broke  his  pro- 
mife. 

It  is  one  among  many  reafons  for  which  I  purpofe  to 
endeavour  the  entertainment*  of  my  countrymen  by  a  ihort 
eflay  on  Tuefday  and  Saturday,  that  I  hope  not  much  to 
tire  thofe  whom  I  Pnall  not  happen  to  pleafe  ;  and  if  I  am 
not  commended  for  the  beauty  of  my  works,  to  be  at  leaft 
pardoned  for  their  brevity.  But  whether  my  expectations 
are  moft  fixed  on  pardon  or  praife,  I  think  it  not  necefiary 
to  difcover  ;  for  having  accurately  weighed  the  reafons  for 
arrogance  and  fubmifiion,  I  find  them  fo  nearly  equipon¬ 
derant,  that  my  impatience  to  try  the  event  of  my  firft  per¬ 
formance  will  not  fuffer  me  to  attend  any  longer  the  trepi¬ 
dations  of  the  balance. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  conveniences  almoft  peculiar 
to  this  method  of  publication,  which  may  naturally  flatter 
the  author,  whether  he  be  confident  or  timorous.  The 
man  to  whom  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  or  the  fpright- 
linefs  of  his  imagination,  has,  in  his  own  opinion,  already 
fecured  the  praifes  of  the  world,  willingly  takes  that  way 
of  difplaying  his  abilities  which  will  fooneft  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  voice  of  fame  ;  it  heightens  his 
alacrity  to  think  in  how  many  places  he  fhall  hear  what  he 
is  now  writing,  read  with  extafies  to-morrow.  He  will 
often  pleafe  himfelf  with  refie&ing,  that  the  author  of  a 
large  treatife  mull  proceed  with  anxiety,  left,  before  the 
completion  of  his  work,  the  attention  of  the  publick  may 
have  changed  its  objeft ;  but  that  he  who  is  confined  to  no 
fingle  topick,  may  follow  the  national  tafte  through  all  its 
variations,  and  catch  the  Aura  pcptelaris,  the  gale  of  favour, 
from  what  point  foever  it  fhall  blow. 

Nor  is  the  profpeCt  lefs  likely  to  eafe  the  doubts  of  the 
cautious,  and  the  terrors  of  the  fearful,  for  to  fuch  the 
ihortnefs  of  every  fingle  paper  is  a  powerful  encourage¬ 
ment. 
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ment.  He  that  queftions  his  abilities  to  arrange  the 
diflimilar  parts  of  an  extenfive  plan,  or  fears  to  be 
loft  in  a  complicated  fyftern,  may  yet  hope  to  adjuft  a 
few  pages  without  perplexity  •,  and  if,  when  he  turns 
over  the  repofitories  of  his  memory,  he  finds  his  collection 
too  fmall  for  a  volume,  he  may  yet  have  enough  to  fur- 
nilh  out  an  eflay.  He  that  would  fear  to  lay  out  too  much 
time  upon  an  experiment  of  which  he  knows  not  the 
event,  perfuades  himfelf  that  a  few  days  will  fhew  him 
what  he  is  to  expect  from  his  learning  and  his  genius.  If 
he  thinks  his  own  judgment  not  fuflicieiltly  enlightened,  he 
may,  by  attending  the  remarks  which  every  paper  will  pro¬ 
duce,  rectify  his  opinions.  If  he  fhould  with  too  little 
premeditation  encumber  himfelf  by  an  unwieldy  fubject:, 
he  can  quit  it  without  confeffing  his  ignorance,  and  pafs  to 
other  topicks  lefs  dangerous,  or  more  tractable.  And  if  he 
finds,  with  all  his  induftry,  and  all  his  artifices,  that  he  cannot 
deferve  regard,  or  cannot  attain  it,  he  may  let  the  defign 
fall  at  once,  and,  without  injury  to  others  or  himfelf,  re¬ 
tire  to  amufements  of  greater  pleafure,  or  to  ftudies  of 
better  profpe£l.  <■ 


■asaaw 


Numb.  2.  Saturday,  March  24,  1750. 

Stare  loco  nefcit,  pereunt  vejiigia  mi  He 

Ante  fugam,  abjentemquc  ferit  gra-vis  ungula  campum. 

Statius. 

Th’  impatient  courfer  pants  in  every  vein, 

And  pawing  feems  to  beat  the  diftant  plain  ; 

Hills,  vales,  and  floods  appear  already  croft, 

And  ere  he  ftarts,  a  thoul'nnd  fteps  are  loft.  Pope. 

THAT  th?  mind  of  man  is  never  fatisfied  with  the 
objefts  immediately  before  it,  but  is  always  break¬ 
ing  away  from  the  prefent  moment,  and  lofing  itfelf  in 
fchemes  of  future  felicity ;  and  that  we  forget  the  proper 
ufe  of  the  time  now  in  our  power,  to  provide  for  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  that  which,  perhaps,  may  never  be  granted  us, 
has  been  frequently  remarked  ;  and  as  this  pra&ice  is  a 
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comrqodiouS  fubjeol  of  raillery  to  the  gay,  and  of  decla¬ 
mation  to  the  ferious,  it  has  been  ridiculed,  with  all  the 
pleafantry  of  wit,  and  exaggerated  with  all  the  amplifica¬ 
tions  of  rhetorick.  Every  inftance,  by  which  its  abfurdity 
might  appear  molt  flagrant,  has  been  fludioufly  collected; 
it  has  been  marked  with  every  epithet  of  contempt,  and 
all  the  tropes  and  figures  have  been  called  forth  againft 
it. 

Cenfure  is  willingly  indulged,  becaufe  it  always  implies 
forne  fuperiority ;  men  pleafe  thernfelves  with  imagining 
that  they  have  made  a  deeper  fearch,  or  wider  furvey,  than 
others,  and  detected  faults  and  follies,  which  efcape  vulgar 
obfervation.  And  the  pleafure  of  wantoning  in  common 
topicks  is  fo  tempting  to  a  writer,  that  he  cannot  eafily  re- 
fign  it ;  a  train  of  lentiments  generally  received  enables 
him  to  fhine  without  labour,  and  to  conquer  without  a 
conteft.  It  is  fo  eafy  to  laugh  at  the  folly  of  him  who  lives 
only  in  idea,  refufes  immediate  eafe  for  diflant  pleafures, 
and,  inftead  of  enjoying  the  blefiings  of  life,  lets  life  glide 
away  in  preparations  to  enjoy  them  ;  it  affords  luch  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  triumphant  exultation,  to  exemplify  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  human  (late,  to  roufe  mortals  from  their 
dream,  and  inform  them  of  the  fdent  celerity  of  time,  that 
we  may  believe  authors  willing  rather  to  tranfmit  than  ex¬ 
amine  fo  advantageous  a  principle,  and  more  inclined  to 
purfue  a  track  fo  fmooth  and  fo  flowery,  than  attentively  to 
confider  wrhether  it  leads  to  truth. 

This  quality  of  looking  forward  into  futurity  feems  the 
unavoidable  condition  of  a  being,  whofe  motions  are  gra¬ 
dual,  and  whofe  life  is  progreffive  :  as  his  powers  are  li¬ 
mited,  he  mud  ufe  means  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends, 
and  intend  firfl  what  he  performs  laft  ;  as  by  continual  ad¬ 
vances  from  his  firfl  ftage  of  exiflence,  he  is  perpetually 
varying  the  horizon  of  his  profpedls,  he  mufl  always  dif- 
cover  new  motives  of  adlion,  new  excitements  of  fear,  and 
allurements  of  defire. 

The  end  therefore  which  at  prefent  calls  forth  our  ef¬ 
forts,  will  be  found,  when  it  is  once  gained,  to  be  only- 
one  of  the  means  to  fome  remoter  end.  The  natural  flights 
of  the  human  mind  are  not  from  pleafure  to  pleafure,  but 
from  hope  to  hope. 

He  that  diredls  his  fteps  to  a  certain  point,  mult  fre¬ 
quently  turn  his  eyes  to  that  place  which  he  ftrives  to 
reach;  he  that  undergoes  the  fatigue  of  labour,  mufl  folace 
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his  wearinefs  with  the  contemplation  of  its  reward.  In 
agriculture,  one  of  the  mod  fimple  and  neceffary  employ¬ 
ments,  no  man  turns  up  the  ground  but  becaufe  he  thinks 
of  the  harved,  that  harved  which  blights  may  intercept, 
which  inundations  may  fweep  away,  or  which  death  or  ca¬ 
lamity  may  hinder  him  from  reaping. 

Yet  as  few  maxims  are  widely  received  or  long  retained 
but  for  fome  conformity  with  truth  and  nature,  it  mud  be 
confefi'ed,  that  this  caution  againd  keeping  our  view  too 
intent  upon  remote  advantages  is  not  without  its  propriety 
or  ufefulneis,  though  it  may  have  been  recited  with  too 
much  levity,  or  enforced  with  too  little  didinction  :  for, 
not  to  fpeak  of  that  vehemence  of  defire  which  preffes 
through  right  and  wrong  to  its  gratification,  or  that  anxi¬ 
ous  inquietude  which  is  judly  chargeable  with  didrud  of 
Heaven,  fubjeCts  too  folemn  for  my  prefent  purpofe  ;  it 
frequently  happens  that,  by  indulging  early  the  raptures  of 
fuccefs,  we  forget  the  meatures  neceliary  to  l'ecure  it, 
and  fufier  the  imagination  to  riot  in  the  fruition  of  fome 
poffible  good,  till  the  time  of  obtaining  it  has  flipped 
away. 

There  would  however  be  few  enterprizes  of  great  labour 
or  hazard  undertaken,  if  we  had  not  the  power  of  magni¬ 
fying  the  advantages  which  we  perfuade  ourfelves  to  expe£t 
from  them.  When  the  knight  of  La  Mancha  gravely  re¬ 
counts  to  his  companion  the  adventures  by  which  he  is  to 
lignalize  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  he  diall  be  fum- 
moned  to  the  fupport  of  empires,  folicited  to  accept  the 
heirefs  of  the  crown  which  he  has  preferved,  have  honours 
and  riches  to  fcatter  about  him,  and  an  ifland  to  bedow  on 
his  worthy  fquire,  very  few’  readers,  amidd  their  mirth  or 
pity  can  deny  that  they  have  admitted  vifions  of  the  fame 
kind  ;  though  they  have  not,  perhaps,  expected  events 
equally  drange,  or  by  means  equally  inadequate.  When 
we  pity  him,  we  refleft  on  our  own  difappointments  ;  and 
when  we  laugh,  our  hearts  inform  us  that  he  is  not  more 
ridiculous  than  ourfelves,  except  that  he  tells  what  w’e  have 
only  thought. 

The  underdanding  of  a  man,  naturally  fanguine,  may, 
indeed,  be  eafily  vitiated  by  the  luxurious  indulgence  of 
hope,  however  neceffary  to  the  production  of  every  thing 
great  or  excellent,  as  fome  plants  are  dedroyed  by  too  open 
expofure  to  that  fun  which  gives  life  and  beauty  to  the  ve¬ 
getable  world. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  no  clafs  of  the  human  fpecies  requires  more  to 
be  cautioned  againft  this  anticipation  of  happinefs,  than 
thofe  that  afpire  to  the  name  of  authors.  A  man  of  lively 
fancy  no  fooner  finds  a  hint  moving  in  his  mind,  than  he 
makes  momentaneous  excurfions  to  the  prefs,  and  to  the 
world,  and,  with  a  little  encouragement  from  flattery, 
pulhes  forward  into  future  ages,  and  prognofticates  the  ho¬ 
nours  to  be  paid  him,  when  envy  is  extindt,  and  fadtion 
forgotten,  and  thofe,  whom  partiality  now  fuffers  to  obfeure 
him,  {hall  have  given  way  to  the  triflers  of  as  Ihort  dura¬ 
tion  as  themfelves. 

Thofe,  who  have  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  appeal  to  the 
tribunal  of  fucceeding  times,  are  not  likely  to  be  cured  of 
their  infatuation  ;  but  all  endeavours  ought  to  be  uled  for 
the  prevention  of  a  difeafe,  for  which,  when  it  has  attain¬ 
ed  its  height,  perhaps  no  remedy  will  be  found  in  the 
gardens  of  philofophv,  however  {lie  may  boaft  her  phy- 
fick  of  the  mind,  her  catharticks  of  vice,  or  lenitives  of 
paffion. 

I  {hall,  therefore,  while  I  am  yet  but  lightly  touched 
with  the  fymptoms  of  the  writer’s  malady,  endeavour  to 
fortify  myfelf  againft  the  infedtion,  not  without  fome  weak 
hope,  that  my  prefervatives  may  extend  their  virtue  to 
others,  whofe  employment  expofes  them  to  the  fame  dan¬ 
ger  : 

l  audit  arr.ore  fume;  ?  Sunt  certa  fiacula,  qua  te 
'Ter  pure  le£lo  rote  runt  recreare  libello. 

Is  fame  your  pafilon  ?  Wiffom’s  powerful  charm, 

If  thrice  read  over,  (hall  its  force  difarm.  Francis. 

It  is  the  fage  advice  of  Epictetus,  that  a  man  fhould  ac- 
cuftcm  himfelf  often  to  think  of  what  is  moft  {hocking 
and  terrible,  that  by  fuch  reflections  he  may  be  preferved 
from  too  ardent  withes  for  feeming  good,  and  from  too 
much  dejection  in  real  evil. 

There  is  nothing  more  dreadful  to  an  author  than  ne¬ 
glect,  compared  with  which  reproach,  hatred,  and  oppofi- 
tion,  are  names  of  happinefs  ;  yet  this  work,  this  meaneft 
fate,  every  one  who  dares  to  wnite  has  reafon  to  fear. 

7  nunc,  et  t/erfus  tecum  medilare  canoros. 

Go  now,  and  meditate  thy  tuneful  hys.  Elphinston. 

It 
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It  may  not  be  unfit  for  him  who  makes  a  new  entrance 
into  the  lettered  world,  fo  far  to  fufpefl  his  own  powers, 
as  to  believe  that  he  pcffibly  may  deferve  neglect ;  that  na¬ 
ture  may  not  have  qualified  him  much  to  enlarge  or  em- 
bellilh  knowledge,  nor  lent  him  forth  intitled  by  indifput- 
able  fuperiority  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  red  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  that,  though  the  world  mull  be  granted  to  be  yet  in 
ignorance,  he  is  not  deftined  to  difpel  the  cloud,  nor  to 
fliine  out  as  one  of  the  luminaries  of  life.  For  this  fufpi- 
cion,  every  catalogue  of  a  library  will  furnifh  fufficient 
reafon  ;  as  he  will  find  it  crowded  with  names  of  men,  who, 
though  now  forgotten,  were  once  no  lefs  enterprifing  or 
confident  than  himfelf,  equally  pleafed  with  their  own  pro¬ 
ductions,  equally  carefled  by  their  patrons,  and  flattered 
by  their  friends. 

But  though  it  fhould  happen  that  an  author  is  capable  cf 
excelling,  yet  his  merit  may  pafs  without  notice,  huddled 
in  the  variety  of  things,  and  thrown  into  the  general  mif- 
cellany  of  life.  Fie  that  endeavours  after  fame  by  writing, 
folicits  the  regard  of  a  multitude  fluctuating  in  meafures, 
or  immerfed  in  bufinefs,  without  time  for  intellectual 
amufements ;  he  appeals  to  judges  prepoflefled  by  pallions, 
or  corrupted  by  prejudices,  which  preclude  their  appro¬ 
bation  of  any  new  performance.  Some  are  too  indolent 
to  read  any  thing,  till  its  reputation  is  eftablifhed  ;  others 
too  envious  to  promote  that  fame  which  gives  them  pain 
by  its  increafe.  What  is  new  is  oppofed,  becaufe  moil  are 
unwilling  to  be  taught ;  and  what  is  known  is  rejected, 
becaufe  it  is  not  fufficiently  confidered,  that  men  more  fre¬ 
quently  require  to  be  reminded  than  informed.  The  learn¬ 
ed  are  afraid  to  declare  their  opinion  early,  left  they  fhould 
put  their  reputation  in  hazard  ;  the  ignorant  always  ima¬ 
gine  themfelves  giving  fome  proof  of  delicacy,  when  they 
refufe  to  be  pleafed  :  and  he  that  finds  his  way  to  reputa¬ 
tion  through  all  thefe  obftructions,  mull  acknowledge  that 
he  is  indebted  to  other  caufesbefides  his  induftry,  his  learn-* 
ing,  or  his  wit. 
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Numb.  3.  Tuesday,  March  27,  1750. 

Vjrtus,  repulja  nefcia fordid «■, 

Jnta^r.i'a'i’  fulgent  honoribus, 
isec  fundt  aut  ponit  fecures 

Arbi  trio  ]  0/  ularis  aura.  '  Hor. 

Undi (appointed  in  defigns, 

With  native  honours  virtue  (hines  ; 

Nor  takes  up  pow’r,  nor  lays  it  down. 

As  giddy  rabbles  futile  or  frown.  £lphinstoN. 

THE  talk  of  an  author  is,  either  to  teach  what  is  not 
known,  or  to  recommend  known  truths  by  his  man¬ 
ner  of  adorning  them  ;  either  to  let  new  light  in  upon  the 
mind,  and  open  new  fcenes  to  the  profpect,  or  to  vary  the 
drefs  and  lituation  of  common  objedls,  fo  as  to  give  them 
freih  grace  and  more  powerful  attractions,  to  fpread  fuch 
f.owers  over  the  regions  through  which  the  intellect  has  al¬ 
ready  made  its  progrefs,  as  may  tempt  it  to  return,  and 
take  a  fecond  view  of  things  haftily  palTed  over  or  negli¬ 
gently  regarded. 

Either  of  thefe  labours  is  very  difficult,  becaufe  that  they 
may  not  be  fruitlefs,  men  mull  not  only  be  perfuaded  of 
their  errors,  but  reconciled  to  their  guide  ;  they  mult  not 
only  confefs  their  ignorance,  but,  what  is  Itill  lefs  pleating, 
mull  allow  that  he  from  whom  they  are  to  learn  is  more 
knowing  than  themfelves. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  fuch  an  employment  was  in 
itfeif  fufficiently  irkfome  and  hazardous  ;  that  none  would 
be  found  fo  malevolent  as  wantonly  to  add  weight  to  the 
Hone  of  Sifyphus ;  and  that  few  endeavours  would  be  ufed 
to  obftruct  thofe  advances  to  reputation,  which  mull  be 
made  at  fuch  an  expence  of  time  and  thought,  with  lo  great 
hazard  in  the  mifcarriage,  and  with  fo  little  advantage  from 
the  fuccefs. 

Yet  there  is  a  certain  race  of  men,  that  either  imagine 
it  their  duty,  or  make  it  their  amufement,  to  hinder  the 
reception  of  every  work  of  learning  or  genius,  who  Hand 
as  centinels  in  the  avenues  of  fame,  and  value  them¬ 
felves  upon  giving  Ignorance  and  Envy  the  firft  notice 
of  a  prey. 
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To  thefe  men,  who  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  Criticks,  it  is  necefl'ary  for  a  new  author  to 
find  fome  means  of  recommendation.  It  is  probable,  that 
the  mod  malignant  of  thefe  perfecutors  might  be  fomewhat 
foftened,  and  prevailed  on,  for  a  fhort  time,  to  remit  their 
fury.  Having  for  this  purpofe  confidered  many  expedients, 
I  find  in  the  records  of  ancient  times,  that  Argus  was 
lulled  by  mufick,  and  Cerberus  quieted  with  a  fop;  and 
am,  therefore,  inclined  to  believe  that  modern  criticks, 
who,  if  they  have  not  the  eyes,  have  the  watchiulnefs  of 
Argus,  and  can  bark  as  loud  as  Cerberus,  though, 
perhaps,  they  cannot  bite  with  equal  force,  might  be  fub- 
dued  by  methods  of  the  fame  kind.  I  have  heard  how 
fome  have  been  pacified  with  claret  and  a  fupper,  and  others 
laid  alleep  with  the  foft  notes  of  flattery. 

Though  the  nature  of  my  undertaking  gives  me  fuffi- 
cient  reafon  to  dread  the  united  attacks  of  this  virulent  ge¬ 
neration,  yet  I  have  not  hitherto  perfuaded  myfelf  to  take 
any  meafures  for  flight  or  treaty.  For  I  am  in  doubt 
whether  they  can  act  again!!  me  by  lawful  authority,  and 
fufpeftthat  they  have  prefumed  upon  a  forged  commiflion, 
ftiled  themfelves  the  minifters  of  Criticism,  without 
any  authentick  evidence  of  delegation,  and  uttered  their 
own  determinations  as  the  decrees  of  a  higher  judica¬ 
ture. 

Criticism,  from  whom  they  derive  their  claim  to  de¬ 
cide  the  fate  of  writers,  was  the  eldeft  daughter  of  La¬ 
bour  and  of  Truth  :  fhe  was,  at  her  birth,  committed 
to  the  care  of  Justice,  and  brought  up  by  her  in  the 
palace  of  Wisdom.  Being  foon  ditiinguifhed  by  the  ce- 
leftials,  for  her  uncommon  qualities,  fhe  was  appointed  the 
governefs  of  Fancy,  and  empowered  to  beat  time  to  the 
chorus  of  the  Muses,  when  they  fung  before  the  throne 
of  Jupiter. 

When  the  Muses  condefcended  to  vifit  this  lower  world, 
they  came  accompanied  by  Criticism,  to  whom,  upon 
her  defeent  from  her  native  regions,  Justice  gave  a  feep- 
tre,  to  be  carried  aloft  in  her  right  hand,  one  end  of  which 
was  tinctured  with  ambrofia,  and  inwreathed  with  a  golden 
foliage  of  amaranths  and  bays  ;  the  other  end  was  incirled 
with  cyprefs  and  poppies,  and  dipped  in  the  waters  of  obli¬ 
vion.  In  her  left  hand  fhe  bore  an  unextinguifhable  torch, 
manufactured  by  Labour,  and  lighted  by  Truth,  of 
which  it  was  the  particular  quality  immediately  to  fhew 
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everr  thing  in  its  true  form,  however  it  might  be  difguifed 
to  common  eves.  Whatever  A?„t  could  complicate,  or 
Folly  could  confound,  was,  upon  the  firih  gleam  of  the 
Torch  of  Truth,  exhibited  in  its  diftinci  parts  and  ori¬ 
ginal  fimplicity  it  darted  through  the  labyrinths  of  fophif- 
try,  and  mewed  at  once  all  the  abfurdities  to  which  they 
ferved  for  refuge ;  it  pierced  through  the  robes,  which 
rhetorick  often  fcl.'  to  falfehood,  and  detected  the  difpro- 
pcrticn  of  tarts  which  artificial  veils  had  been  contrived 
to  cover. 

Thus  furoithed  for  the  execution  of  her  office,  Criti¬ 
cism  came  down  to  fuivey  the  performances  of  thofe  who 
profefied  themfelves  the  votaries  of  the  Muses.  Whatever 
was  brought  before  her,  fine  beheld  by  the  lteady  light  of 
the  torch  of  Truth,  and  when  her  examination  had  con¬ 
vinced  her.  thatrhe  laws  of  juft  writing  had  been  oblerved, 
{he  touched  it  with  the  amaranthine  end  of  the  fceptre,  and 
consigned  it  over  to  immortality. 

But  it  more  frequendv  happened,  that  in  the  works  which 
required  her  infpecHon,  there  was  fome  impoiture  attempt¬ 
ed  ;  that  faife  colours  were  kboriouily  laid  ;  that  fome  ie- 
cret  inecualirv  was  found  between  the  words  and  fen- 
timents,  or  fome  diffimilitude  of  the  ideas  and  the  ori¬ 
ginal  objects  ;  that  incongruities  were  linked  together,  or 
that  fome  parts  were  of  no  ufe  but  to  enlarge  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  whole,  without  contributing  to  its  beauty,  lo- 
liditr,  or  ufefuinefs. 

Wherever  fuch  difcoveries  were  made,  and  they  were 
made  whenever  thefe  faults  were  committed,  Criticism 
refuted  the  touch  which  conferred  the  {auction  of  immor¬ 
tality,  and,  when  the  errors  were  frequent  and  grofs,  re- 
verfed  the  fceptre,  and  let  drops  o:  lethe  dntii  from  the 
poppies  and  cvprefs,  a  fatal  mildew,  which  immediately 
began  to  wafle  the  work  away,  till  it  was  at  laft  totally 
deftroyed. 

There  were  fome  compofitions  brought  to  the  telh,  in 
which,  when  the  ftrongelt  light  was  thrown  upon  them, 
their  beauties  ana  faults  appeared  fo  equally  mingled,  that 
Criticism  ftood  with  her  iceptre  poifed  in  her  hand,  in 
doubt  whether  to  fhed  lethe,  or  ambrofia,  upon  them. 
Thefe  at  kit  increafed  to  fo  great  a  number,  that  ffie  was 
wearv  of  attending  inch  doubtful  claims,  2nd,  for  rear  of 
ufing  improperly  the  fceptre  of  Justice,  referred  the  caufe 
to  be  confidcred  by  Time. 
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The  proceedings  of  Time,  though  very  dilatory,  were, 
fome  few  caprices  excepted,  conformable  to  juftice  :  and 
many  who  thought  themfelves  fecure  by  a  fhort  forbear¬ 
ance,  have  funk  under  his  fcythe,  as  they  were  polling  down 
with  their  volumes  in  triumph  to  futurity.  It  was  obferv- 
able  that  fome  were  deftroyed  by  little  and  little,  and  others 
crulhed  for  ever  by  a  fingle  blow. 

Criticism  having  long  kept  her  eye  fixed  fteadiiy  upon 
Time,  was  at  laft  fo  well  fatisfied  with  his  condudt,  that 
Ihe  withdrew  from  the  earth  with  her  patronefs  Astrea, 
and  left  Prejudice  and  False  Taste  to  ravage  at 
large  as  the  aflociates  of  Fraud  and  Mischief;  content¬ 
ing  herfelf  thenceforth  to  Ihed  her  influence  from  far  upon 
fome  feledt  minds,  fitted  for  its  reception  by  learning  and 
by  virtue.  b 

Before  her  departure  fhe  broke  her  fceptre,  of  which  the 
fhivers,  that  formed  the  ambrofial  end,  were  caught  up  by 
Flattery,  and  thofe  that  had  been  infedled  with  the 
waters  of  lethe  were,  with  equal  halte,  feized  by  Male¬ 
volence.  The  followers  of  Flattery,  to  whom  fhe 
diftributed  her  part  of  the  fceptre,  neither  had  nor  defined 
light,  but  touched  indifcriminately  whatever  Power  or  In¬ 
terest  happened  to  exhibit.  The  companions  of  Ma¬ 
levolence  were  fupplied  by  the  Furies  with  a  torch, 
which  had  this  quality  peculiar  to  infernal  iuftre,  that  its 
light  fell  only  upon  faults. 

No  light,  but  rather  darknefs  vifible. 

Serv’d  only  to  difcover  fights  of  woe. 

With  thefe  fragments  of  authority,  the  Haves  of  Flat- 
tery  and  Malevolence  marched  out,  at  the  command 
ot  then  miftrefles,  to  confer  immortality,  or  condemn  to 
o  lvion.  ut  the  fceptre  had  now  loll  its  power  ;  and 

iME  pafles  his  fentence  at  leifure,  without  any  regard  to 
their  determinations. 
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Numb.  4.  Saturday,  March  31,  175c. 


Simul  et  jucunda  et  idonea  diccre  Vita. 
And  join  both  profit  and  delight  in  one. 


Hor, 


Creech. 


HE  works  of  fi£lion,  with  which  the  prefent  gene- 


1  ration  feems  more  particularly  delighted,  are  fuch  as 
exhibit  life  in  its  true  date,  diverfified  only  by  accidents 
that  daily  happen  in  the  world,  and  influenced  by  paffions 
and  qualities  which  are  really  to  be  found  in  converfing  with 
mankind. 

This  kind  of  writing  may  be  termed  not  improperly  the 
comedy  of  romance,  and  is  to  be  conducted  nearly  by  the 
rules  of  comick  poetry.  Its  province  is  to  bring  about  na¬ 
tural  events  by  eafy  means,  and  to  keep  up  curiofity  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  wonder  :  it  is  therefore  precluded  from  the 
machines  and  expedients  of  the  heroick  romance,  and  can 
neither  employ  giants  to  fnatch  away  a  lady  from  the  nup¬ 
tial  rites,  nor  knights  to  bring  her  back  from  captivity  j  it 
can  neither  bewilder  its  perfonages  in  deferts,  nor  lodge 
them  in  imaginary  cadles. 

I  remember  a  remark  made  by  Scaliger  upon  Pontanus, 
that  all  his  writings  are  filled  with  the  fame  images  ;  and 
that  if  you  take  from  him  his  lilies  and  his  rofes,  his  fatyrs 
and  his  dryads,  he  will  have  nothing  left  that  can  be  called 
poetry.  In  like  manner,  almoft  ail  the  fictions  of  the  laffc 
age  will  vanilh,  if  you  deprive  them  of  a  hermit  and  a 
wood,  a  battle  and  a  fh  ip  wreck. 

Whv  this  wild  Brain  of  imagination  found  reception  fo 
long  in  polite  and  learned  ages,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  ; 
but  we  cannot  wonder  that  while  readers  could  be  pro¬ 
cured,  the  authors  were  willing  to  continue  it ;  for  when 
a  man  had  by.  practice  gained  fome  fluency  of  language,  he 
had  no  further  care  than  to  retire  to  his  clofet,  let  loofe 
his  invention,  and  heat  his  mind  with  incredibilities*,  a 
book  was  thus  produced  without  fear  of  criticifm,  without 
the  toil  of  ftudy,  without  knowledge  of  nature,  or  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  life.. 

The  talk  of  our  prefent  writers  is  very  different ;  it  re¬ 
quires,  together  with  that  learning  which  is  to  be  gained 
from  books,  that  experience  which  can  never  be  attained 
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by  folitary  diligence,  but  muft  arife  fr6m  general  converfe 
and  accurate  obfervation  of  the  living  world.  Their  per¬ 
formances  have,  as  Horace  exprefles  it,  plus  onerls  quantum 
venia  minus,  little  indulgence,  and  therefore,  more  difficulty. 
They  are  engaged  in  portraits  ©f  which  every  one  knows 
the  original,  and  can  detebf  any  deviation  from  exaftijefs 
of  refemblance.  Other  writings  are  fafe,  except  from  the 
malice  of  learning,  but  thefe  are  in  danger  from  every 
common  reader ;  as  the  flipper  ill  executed  was  cenfured  by 
a  ffioemaker  who  happened  to  Hop  in  his  way  at  the  Venus 
of  Apelles. 

But  the  fear  of  not  being  approved  as  juft  copiers  of  hu¬ 
man  manners,  is  not  the  moft  important  concern  that  an 
author  of  this  fort  ought  to  have  before  him.  Thefe  books 
are  written  chiefly  to  the  young,  the  ignorant,  and  the  idle, 
to  whom  they  ferve  as  leisures  of  conduct,  and  introduc¬ 
tions  into  life.  They  are  the  entertainment  of  minds  un- 
furniffied  with  ideas,  and  therefore  eafily  fufceptible  of  im- 
preffions  ;  not  fixed  by  principles,  and  therefore  eafily  fol¬ 
lowing  the  current  of  fancy  ;  not  informed  by  experience, 
and  confequently  open  to  every  falfe  fuggeftion  and  partial 
account. 

That  the  higheft  degree  cf  reverence  fhould  be  paid  to 
youth,  and  that  nothing  indecent  fhould  be  fuffered  to  ap¬ 
proach  their  eyes  or  ears  ;  are  precepts  extorted  by  fenfe 
and  virtue  from  an  ancient  writer,  by  no  means  eminent 
for  chaftity  of  thought.  The  fame  kind,  though  not  the 
fame  degree  of  caution,  is  required  in  every  thing  which 
is  laid  before  them,  to  fecure  them  from  unjuft  preju¬ 
dices,  perverfe  opinions,  and  incongruous  combinations  of 
images. 

In  the  romances  formerly  written,  every  tranfacftion  and 
fentiment  was  fo  remote  from  all  that  pafles  among  men, 
that  the  reader  was  in  very  little  danger  of  making  any  ap¬ 
plications  to  himfelf ;  the  virtues  and  crimes  were  equally 
beyond  his  i'phere  of  activity  ;  and  he  amufed  himfelf  with 
heroes  and  with  traitors,  deliverers  and  perfecutors,  as 
with  beings  of  another  fpecies,  whofe  actions  were  regu¬ 
lated  upon  motives  of  their  own,  and  who  had  neither  faults 
nor  excellencies  in  common  with  himfelf. 

But  when  an  adventurer  is  levelled  with  the  reft  of  the 
world,  and  abts  in  fuch  fcenes  of  the  univerfal  drama,  as 
may  be  the  lot  of  any  other  man  ;  young  fpedfators  fix 
their  eyes  upon  him  with  clofer  attention,  and  hope,  by 
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©bferving  his  behaviour  and  fuccefs,  to  regulate  their  own 
practices,  when  they  {hall  be  engaged  in  the  like  part. 

For  this  reafon  thefe  familiar  hiftories  may  perhaps  be 
made  of  greater  ufe  than  the  folemnities  of  profeffed  mo¬ 
rality,  and  convey  the  knowledge  of  vice  and  virtue  with 
more  efficacy  than  axioms  and  definitions.  But  if  the  power 
of  example  is  fo  great  as  to  take  pofieffion  of  the  memory 
by  a  kind  of  violence,  and  produce  effeCts  almoft  without 
the  intervention  of  the  will,  care  ought  to  be  taken,  that, 
when  the  choice  is  unreftrained,  the  belt  examples  only 
fhould  be  exhibited  ;  and  that  which  is  likely  to  operate 
fo  ftrongly,  fhould  not  be  mifchievous  or  uncertain  in  its 
effects. 

The  chief  advantage  which  thefe  fictions  have  over  real 
life  is,  that  their  authors  are  at  liberty,  though  not  to  invent, 
yet  to  fele£t  objects,  and  to  cull  from  the  mafs  of  mankind, 
thofe  individuals  upon  which  the  attention  ought  moil  to 
be  employed  ;  as  a  diamond,  though  it  cannot  be  made, 
may  be  polilhed  by  art,  and  placed  in  fuch  a  fituation,  as 
to  difplay  that  luftre  which  before  was  buried  among  com¬ 
mon  ftones. 

It  is  juftly  confidered  as  the  greateft  excellency  of  art, 
to  imitate  nature  ;  but  it  is  neceffiary  to  diftinguifh  thofe 
parts  of  nature,  which  are  mod  proper  for  imitation  : 
greater  care  is  (till  required  in  reprefenting  life,  which  is 
fo  often  difcoloured  by  paffion,  or  deformed  by  wickednefs. 
If  the  world  be  promifcuoufly  defcribed,  I  cannot  fee  of 
what  ufe  it  can  be  to  read  the  account  :  or  why  it  may  not 
be  as  lafe  to  turn  the  eye  immediately  upon  mankind  as 
upon  a  mirrour  which  {hews  all  that  prefents  itfelf  without, 
difcrimination. 

It  is  therefore  not  a  fufficient  vindication  of  a  character, 
that  it  is  drawn  as  it  appears,  for  many  characters  ought 
never  to  be  drawn  ;  nor  of  a  narrative,  that  the  train  of 
events  is  agreeable  to  obfervation  and  experience,  for  that 
obfervation  which  is  called  knowledge  of  the  world  will  be 
found  much  more  frequently  to  make  men  cunning  than 
good.  The  purpofe  of  thefe  writings  is  furely  not  only  to 
{hew  mankind,  but  to  provide  that  they  may  be  feen  here¬ 
after  with  lefs  hazard ;  to  teach  the  means  of  avoiding  the 
fnares  which  are  laid  by  Treachery  for  Innocence, 
without  infufing  any  wifti  for  that  fuperiority  with  which 
the  betrayer  flatters  his  vanity  ;  to  give  tha  power  of 
counteracting  fraud,  without  the  temptation  to  praCtife  it ; 
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to  initiate  youth  by  mock  encounters  in  the -art  of  ne- 
ceflary  defence,  and  to  encreafe  prudence  without  imoair- 
ing  virtue.  >  •  f t  f 

Many  writers,  for  the  fake  of  following  nature,  fo  mingle 
good  and  bad  qualities  in  their  principal  perfonages,  that 
they  are  both  equally  confpicuous  ;  and  as  we  accompany 
them  through  their  adventures  with  delight,  and  are  led  bv 
degrees  to  intereft  ourfelves  in  their  favour,  we  lofe  the 
abhorrence  of  their  faults,  becaufe  they  do  not  hinder  our 
pleaful  e,  or,  perhaps,  regard  them  with  fome  kindnefs  for 
being  united  with  fo  much  merit. 

There  have  been  men  indeed  fplendidly  wicked,  whofe 
endowments  threw  a  brightness  on  their  crimes,  and  whom 
fcarce  any  villainy  made  perfe&ly  detectable,  becaufe  they 
never  could  be  wholly  diverted  of  their  excellencies ;  but 
fuch  have  been  in  all  ages  the  great  corrupters  of  the  world, 
and  their  refemblance  ought  no  more  to  be  preserved,  than 
the  art  of  murdering  without  pain. 

Some  have  advanced,  without  due  attention  to  the  con- 
fequences  of  this  notion,  that  certain  virtues  have  their 
correfpondent  faults,  and  therefore  that  to  exhibit  either 
apart  is  to  deviate  from  probability.  Thus  men  are  ob- 
ferved  by  Swift  to  be  “  grateful  in  the  fame  degree  as  they 
are  refentful.  This  principle,  with  others  of  the  fame 
kind,  fuppofes  man  to  a£t  from  a  brute  impulfe,  and  pur- 
fue  a  certain  degree  of  inclination,  without  any  choice  of 
the  objefl:  ;  for,  otherwife,  though  it  fhould  be  allowed 
that  gratitude  and  refentment  arife  from  the  fame  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  paffions,  it  follows  not  that  they  will  be  equal!" 
indulged  when  reafon  is.  confulted  ;  yet  unlefs  that  con- 
fequence  be  admitted,  this  fugacious  maxim  becomes  an 
empty  found,  without  any  relation  to  pra&ice  or  to  life. 

Nor  is  it  evident,  that  even  the  firft  motions  to  thefe  ef- 
fe£ts  are  always  in  the  fame  proportion.  For  pride,  which 
produces  quicknefs  of  refentn^ent,  will  obrtrudt  gratitude, 
by  unwillingnefs  to  admit  that  inferiority  which  obligation 
implies :  and  it  is  very  unlikely,  that  he  who  cannot  think 
he  receives  a  favour,  will  acknowledge  or  repay  it. 

.  ^  1S  .the  utmoft  importance  to  mankind,  that  pofi- 
tions  of  this  tendency  fhould  be  laid  open  and  confuted  ; 
for  while  men  confider  good  and  evil  as  fpringing  from  the 
fame  root,  they  will  fpare  the  one  for  the  fake  of  the 
other,  and  in  judging,  if  not  of  ethers  at  Jeaft  of  them- 
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felves,  will  be  apt  to  eftimate  their  virtues  by  their  vices. 
To  this  fatal  error  all  thofe  will  contribute,  who  confound 
the  colours  of  tight  and  wrong,  and,  inftead  of  helping  to 
fettle  their  boundaries,  mix  them  with  fo  much  art,  that  no 
common  mind  is  able  to  difunite  them. 

In  narratives,  where  hiftorical  veracity  has  no  place,  I 
cannot  difcover  why  there  fhould  not  be  exhibited  the  moft 
perfect  idea  of  virtue  ;  of  virtue  not  angelical,  nor  above 
probability,  for  what  we  cannot  credit  we  {hall  never  imi¬ 
tate,  but  the  higheft  and  pureft  that  humanity  can  reach, 
which,  exercifed  in  fuch  trials  as  the  various  revolutions 
of  things  fhall  bring  upon  it,  may,  by  conquering  fome 
calamities,  and  enduring  others,  teach  us  what  we  may 
hope,  and  what  we  can  perform.  Vice,  for  vice  is  necef- 
fary  to  be  (hewn,  fhould  always  difguft  ;  nor  fhould  the 
graces  of  gaiety,  or  the  dignity  of  courage,  be  fo  united 
with  it,  as  to  reconcile  it  to  the  mind.  Wherever  it  ap¬ 
pears,  it  fhould  raife  hatred  by  the  malignity  of  its  prac¬ 
tices,  and  contempt  by  the  meannefs  of  its  ftratagems ; 
for  while  it  is  fupported  by  either  parts  or  fpirit,  it  will 
be  feldom  heartily  abhorred.  The  Roman  tyrant  was 
content  to  be  hated,  if  he  was  but  feared  ;  and  there 
are  thoufands  of  the  readers  of  romances  willing  to  be 
thought  wicked,  if  they  may  be  allowed  to  be  wits.  It 
is  therefore  to  be  fteadily  inculcated,  that  virtue  is  the 
higheft  proof  of  underftanding,  and  the  only  folid  bafis 
of  greatneis  •,  and  that  vice  is  the  natural  confequence 
of  narrow  thoughts  ;  that  it  begins  in  miftake,  and  ends 
in  ignominy. 
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Numb.  5.  Tuesday,  April  3,  1750. 

Ft  nunc  omnis  ager,  nunc  omnis  parturit  arbos, 

Nunc  frondcnt  fihce ,  nunc  farmofifimus  annus.  VlRO. 

Now  ev’iy  field,  now  ev’ry  tree  is  green  ; 

Now  genial  nature's  faireft  face  is  leen.  Elphinston. 

EVERY  man  is  fufficientlv  difcontented  with  fome 
circumdances  of  his  prefent  date,  to  differ  his  ima¬ 
gination  to  range  more  or  lefs  in  qued  of  future  happi- 
nefs,  and  to  fix  upon  fome  point  of  time,  in  which,  by 
the  removal  of  the  inconvenience  which  now  perplexes 
him,  or  acquifition  of  the  advantage  which  he  at  prefent 
wants,  he  {hall  find  the  condition  of  his  life  very  much 
improved. 

When  this  time,  which  is  too  often  expe&ed  with  great 
impatience,  at  lad  arrives,  it  generally  comes  without  the 
blefiing  for  which  it  was  defired  ;  but  we  folace  ourfelves 
with  fome  new  profpe£t,  and  prefs  forward  again  with 
equal  eagernefs. 

It  is  lucky  for  a  man,  in  whom  this  temper  prevails, 
when  he  turns  his  hopes  upon  things  wholly  out  of  his  own 
power  ;  fince  he  forbears  then  to  precipitate  his  affairs,  for 
the  fake  of  the  great  event  that  is  to  complete  his  felicity, 
and  waits  for  the  blifsful  hour  with  lefs  neglect  of  the  mea- 
fures  neceffary  to  be  taken  in  the  mean  time. 

I  have  long  known  a  perfon  of  this  temper,  who  in¬ 
dulged  his  dream  of  happinefs  with  lefs  hurt  to  himfelf 
than  fucli  chimerical  widies  commonly  produce,  and  ad- 
julted  his  fcheme  with  fucli  addrefs,  that  his  hopes  were 
in  full  bloom  three  parts  of  the  year,  and  in  the  other  part 
never  wholly  blafted.  Many,  perhaps,  would  be  defirous 
of  learning  by  what  means  he  procured  to  himfelf  fuch  a 
cheap  and  lading  fatisfadlion.  It  was  gained  by  a  condant 
practice  of  referring  the  removal  of  all  his  uneafinefs  to 
the  coming  of  the  next  fpring  ;  if  his  health  was  impaired, 
the  fpring  would  redore  it ;  if  what  he  wanted  was  at  a 
high  price,  it  would  fall  its  value  in  the  fpring. 

The  fpring  indeed  did  often  come  without  any  of  thefe 
effects,  but  he  was  always  certain  that  the  next  would  be 
more  propitious $  nor  was  ever  convinced,  that  the  prefent 
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fpring  would  fail  him  before  the  middle  of  fummer;  for 
he  always  talked  of  the  fpring  as  coming  till  it  was  paft, 
and  when  it  was  once  paft,  every  one  agreed  with  him  that 
it  was  coming. 

By  long  converfe  with  this  man,  I  am  perhaps,  brought 
to  feel  immoderate  pleafure  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
delightful  feafon ;  but  I  have  the  fatisfacbion  of  finding 
many,  whom  it  can  be  no  fhame  to  referable,  infefted  with 
the  fame  euthufiafm  ;  for  there  is,  I  believe,  fcarce  any 
poet  of  eminence,  who  has  not  left  fome  teftimonv  of  his 
fondnefs  for  the  flowers,  the  zephyrs,  and  the  warblers  of 
the  fpring.  Nor  has  the  moft  luxuriant  imagination  been 
able  to  defcribe  the  ferenity  and  happinefs  of  the  golden 
age,  otherwife  than  by  giving  a  perpetual  fpring,  as  the 
higheft  reward  of  uncorrupted  innocence. 

There  is,  indeed,  lomething  inexpreffibly  pleafing  in 
the  annual  renovation  of  the  world,  and  the  new  difplay 
of  the  treafures  of  nature.  The  cold  and  darknefs  of 
winter,  with  the  naked  deformity  of  every  ohjedb  on 
which  we  turn  our  eyes,  make  us  rejoice  at  the  fucceeding 
feafon,  as  well  for  what  we  have  efcaped,  as  for  what  we 
may  enjoy ;  and  every  budding  flower,  which  a  warm 
fituation  brings  early  to  our  view,  is  confldered  by  us 
as  a  meffenger  to  notify  the  approach  of  more  joyous 
days. 

The  Spring  affords  to  a  mind,  fo  free  from  the  dif- 
turbance  of  cares  or  paflions  as  to  be  vacant  to  calm  amufe- 
ments,  almoft  every  thing  that  our  prefent  ftate  makes 
us  capable  of  enjoying.  The  variegated  verdure  of  the 
fields  and  woods,  the  fucceffion  of  grateful  odours,  the 
voice  of  pleafure  pouring  out  its  notes  on  every  fide,  with 
the  gladnefs  apparently  conceived  by  every  animal,  from 
the  growth  of  his  food,  and  the  clemency  of  the  weather, 
throw  over  the  whole  earth  an  air  of  gaiety,  fignificantly 
expreffed  by  the  fmile  of  nature. 

Yet  there  are  men  to  whom  thefe  fcenes  are  able  to  give 
no  delight,  and  who  hurry  away  from  all  the  varieties  of 
rural  beautv,  to  lofe  their  hours  and  divert  their  thoughts 

j  *  .  o 

by  cards,  or  aflemblies,  a  tavern  dinner,  or  the  prattle  or 
the  day. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  pofition  which  will  feldom 
deceive,  that  when  a  man  cannot  bear  his  own  company 
there  is  fomething  wrong.  He  muft  fly  from  himfelf, 
either  becaufe  he  feels  a  tedioufnefs  in  life  from  the  equi- 
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poife  of  an  empty  mind,  which,  having  no  tendency  to 
one  motion  more  than  another  but  as  it  is  impelled  by 
fome  external  power,  mult  always  have  recourfe  to  foreign 
objeCts  •,  or  he  mult  be  afraid  of  the  intrufion  of  fome  un- 
pleafing  ideas,  and,  perhaps,  is  Itruggling  to  efcape  from 
the  remembrance  of  a  lofs,  the  fear  of  a  calamity,  or  fome 
other  thought  of  greater  horror. 

Thofe  whom  forrow  incapacitates  to  enjoy  the  pleafures 
of  contemplation,  may  properly  apply  to  fuch  diverlions, 
provided  they  are  innocent,  as  lay  Itrong  hold  on  the  at¬ 
tention  ;  and  thofe,  whom  fear  of  any  future  affliction 
chains  down  to  mifery,  mult  endeavour  to  obviate  the 
danger. 

My  confiderations  (hall,  on  this  occalion,  be  turned  on 
fuch  as  are  burdenfome  to  themfelves  merely  becaufe  they 
want  fubjeCts  for  reflection,  and  to  whom  the  volume  of 
nature  is  thrown  open,  without  affording  them  pleafure 
or  inftruCtion,  becaufe  they  never  learned  to  read  the  cha¬ 
racters. 

A  French  author  has  advanced  this  feeming  paradox, 
that  very  few  men  know  how  to  take  a  walk;  and,  indeed,  it 
is  true,  that  few  know  how  to  take  a  walk  with  a  profpeCt 
of  any  other  pleafure,  than  the  fame  company  would  have 
afforded  them  at  home. 

There  are  animals  that  borrow  their  colour  from  the 
neighbouring  body,  and  confequently  vary  their  hue  as 
they  happen  to  change  their  place.  In  like  manner  it 
ought  to  be  the  endeavour  of  every  man  to  derive  his  re¬ 
flections  from  the  objeCts  about  him ;  for  it  is  to  no  pur- 
pofe  that  he  alters  his  pofition,  if  his  attention  continues 
fixed  to  the  fame  point.  The  mind  fhould  be  kept  open  to 
the  accefs  of  every  new  idea,  and  fo  far  difengaged  from 
the  predominance  of  particular  thoughts  as  eafily  to  accom¬ 
modate  itfelf  to  occafional  entertainment. 

A  man  that  has  formed  this  habit  of  turning  every  new 
objeCt  to  his  entertainment,  finds  in  the  productions  of 
nature  an  inexhauftible  Itock  of  materials  upon  which  he 
can  employ  himfelf,  without  any  temptations  to  envy  or 
malevolence ;  faults,  perhaps,  feldom  totally  avoided  by 
thofe,  whofe  judgment  is  much  exercifed  upon  the  works 
of  art.  He  has  always  a  certain  profpeCt  of  difeovering 
new  reafons  for  adoring  the  fovereign  Author  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  probable  hopes  of  making  fome  difeovery  of  be¬ 
nefit  to  others,  or  of  profit  to  himfelf.  There  is  no  doubt 
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but  many  vegetables  and  animals  have  qualities  that  might 
be  of  great  ufe,  to  the  knowledge  of  which  there  is  not 
required  much  force  of  penetration,  or  fatigue  of  ftudy, 
but  only  frequent  experiments,  and  clofe  attention.  What 
is  faid  by  the  chemifts  of  their  darling  mercury,  is,  per¬ 
haps,  true  of  every  body  through  the  whole  creation,  that, 
if  a  thoufand  lives  fhould  be  fpent  upon  it,  all  its  proper¬ 
ties  would  not  be  found  out. 

Mankind  muft  neceflarily  be  diverfified  by  various  taftes, 
fince  life  affords  and  requires  fuch  multiplicity  of  employ¬ 
ments,  and  a  nation  of  naturalifts  is  neither  to  be  hoped, 
nor  defired  ;  but  it  is  furely  not  improper  to  point  out  a  frefh 
amufement  to  thofe  who  languifh  in  health,  and  repine  in 
plenty,  for  want  of  fome  fource  of  diverfion  that  mav  be 
lefs  eafily  exhaufted,  and  to  inform  the  multitudes  of  both 
fexes,  who  are  burthened  with  every  new  day,  that  there 
are  many  (hows  which  they  have  not  feen. 

He  that  enlarges  his  curiofity  after  the  works  of  nature, 
demonftrably  multiplies  the  inlets  to  happinefs;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  younger  part  of  my  readers,  to  whom  I  dedicate 
this  vernal  foeculation,  muft  excufe  me  from  calling  upon 
them,  to  make  ufe  at  once  of  the  fpring  of  the  year,  and 
the  fpring  of  life ;  to  acquire,  while  their  minds  may  be 
yet  impreffed  with  new  images,  a  love  of  innocent 
pleafures,  and  an  ardour  for  ufeful  knowledge  ;  and  to  re¬ 
member,  that  a  blighted  fpring  makes  a  barren  year,  and 
that  the  vernal  flowers,  however  beautiful  and  gay,  are 
only  intended  by  nature  as  preparatives  to  autumnal 
fruits. 
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Strenua  nos  exercet  inertia,  nauibus  atque 
'puadrigis  pelimus  bene  -vi'vere  :  quod  petis,  bic  eji  ; 

Eft  Ulubns,  animus ft  te  non  deficit  aquus.  Holt. 

A£tive  in  indolence,  abroad  we  roam 
In  qutft  of  happinefs  which  dwells  at  home  : 

With  vain  purl'oits  fatigu’d,  at  length  you’ll  find, 

No  place  excludes  it  from  an  equal  mind.  Elphinston. 

That  man  fhould  never  fuffer  his  happinefs  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  external  circumftances,  is  one  of  the 
chief  precepts  of  the  Stoical  philofophy;  a  precept,  indeed, 
which  that  lofty  fe£f  has  extended  beyond  the  condition  of 
human  life,  and  in  which  fome  of  them  feem  to  have  com- 
prifed  an  utter  exclufion  of  all  corporal  pain  and  pleafure 
from  the  regard  or  attention  of  a  wife  man. 

Such  fapientia  inf  aniens,  as  Horace  calls  the  doctrine  of 
another  feet,  fuch  extravagance  of  philofophy,  can  want 
neither  authority  nor  argument  for  its  confutation :  it  is 
overthrown  by  the  experience  of  every  hour,  and  the 
powers  of  nature  rife  up  againft  it.  But  we  may  very  pro¬ 
perly  enquire,  how  near  to  this  exalted  ftate  it  is  in  our 
power  to  approach,  how  far  we  can  exempt  ourfelves  from 
outward  influences,  and  fecure  to  our  minds  a  ftate  of  tran¬ 
quillity  :  for,  though  the  boaft  of  abfolute  independence 
is  ridiculous  and  vain,  yet  a  mean  flexibility  to  every  im- 
pulfe,  and  a  patient  fubmiffion  to  the  tyranny  of  cafual 
troubles,  is  below  the  dignity  of  that  mind,  which,  how¬ 
ever  depraved  or  weakened,  boafts  its  derivation  from  a 
celeftial  original,  and  hopes  for  an  union  with  infinite  good- 
nefs,  and  unvariable  felicity. 

Ni  vitiis  pejora  fovens 
Proprium  dejerat  or  turn. 

Unlefs  the  foul,  to  vice  a  thrall, 

Defert  her  own  original. 

The  neceflity  of  ere&ing  ourfelves  to  fome  degree  of 
intellc&ual  dignity,  and  of  preferving  refources  of  pleafure, 
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which  may  not  he  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  accident,  is  ne¬ 
ver  more  apparent  than  when  we  turn  our  eyes  upon  thofe 
whom  fortune  has  let  icofe  to  their  own  conduct ;  who, 
not  being  chained  down  by  their  condition  to  a  regular 
and  dated  allotment  of  their  hours,  are  obliged  to  find 
themfelves  bufinefs  or  diverfion,  and  having  nothing  with¬ 
in  that  can  entertain  or  employ  them,  are  compelled  to  try 
all  the  arts  of  deftroying  time. 

The  numberlefs  expedients  pradtifed  by  this  clafs  of  mor¬ 
tals  to  alleviate  the  burthen  of  life,  is  not  lefs  fhameful, 
nor,  perhaps,  much  lefs  pitiable,  than  thofe  to  which  a 
trader  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy  is  reduced.  I  have  feen 
melancholy  overfpread  a  whole  family  at  the  difappoint- 
ment  of  a  party  at  cards  ;  and  when,  after  the  propofal  of 
a  thoufand  fchemes,  and  the  difpatch  of  the  footmen  upon 
a  hundred  meflages,  they  have  fubmitted,  with  gloomy  re- 
fignationj  to  the  misfortune  of  paffing  one  evening  in  con¬ 
vention  with  each  other  ;  on  a  fudden,  fuch  are  the  re¬ 
volutions  of  the  world,  an  unexpected  vifitor  has  brought 
them  relief,  acceptable  as  provifion  to  a  ftarving  city,  and 
enabled  them  to  hold  out  till  the  next  day. 

The  general  remedy  of  thofe,  who  are  uneafy  without 
knowing  the  caufe,  is  change  of  place  ;  they  are  willing 
to  imagine  that  their  pain  is  the  confequence  of  fome  lo¬ 
cal  inconvenience,  and  endeavour  to  fly  from  it,  as  chil¬ 
dren  from  their  fhadows ;  always  hoping  for  fome  more 
fatisfadtory  delight  from  every  new  fcene,  and  always  re¬ 
turning  home  with  difappointment  and  complaints. 

Who  can  look  upon  this  kind  of  infatuation,  without 
refledbing  on  thofe  that  fufFer  under  the  dreadful  fymptom 
of  canine  madnefs,  termed  by  phyficjans  the  dread  of  wa¬ 
ter?  Thefe  miferable  wretches,  unable  to  drink,  though 
burning  with  thirft,  are  fometimes  known  to  try  various 
contortions,  or  inclinations  of  the  body,  flattering  them¬ 
felves  that  they  can  fwallow  in  one  pofture  that  liquor 
which  they  find  in  another  to  repel  their  lips. 

Yet  fuch  folly  is  not  peculiar  to  the  thoughtlefs  or  igno¬ 
rant,  but  fometimes  feizes  thofe  minds  which  feem  moft 
exempted  from  it,  by  the  variety  of  attainments,  quick- 
nefs  of  penetration,  or  feverity  of  judgment;  and,  indeed, 
the  pride  of  wit  and  knowledge  is  often  mortified  by 
finding  that  they  confer  no  fecurity  againft  the  com¬ 
mon 
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mon  errors,  which  miflead  the  weakeft  and  meaneft  of 
mankind. 

Theft;  reflections  arofe  in  my  mind  upon  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  a  paflage  in  Cowley’s  preface  to  his  poems, 
where,  however  exalted  by  genius,  and  enlarged  by  ftudy, 
he  informs  us  of  a  fcheme  of  happinefs  to  which  the  ima¬ 
gination  of  a  girl  upon  the  lofs  of  her  fir  ft  lover,  could 
have  fcarcely  given  way  ;  but  which  he  feems  to  have  in¬ 
dulged,  till  he  had  totally  forgotten  its  abfurdity,  and 
would  probably  have  put  in  execution,  had  he  been  hin¬ 
dered  only  by  his  reafon. 

*  My  defire,’  fays  he,  ‘  has  been  for  fome  years  paft, 
‘  though  the  execution  has  been  accidentally  diverted,  and 
‘  does  ftill  vehemently  continue,  to  retire  myfelf  to  fome 
‘  of  our  American  plantations,  not  to  feek  for  gold,  or  en- 
‘  rich  myfelf  with  the  traffick  of  thofe  parts,  which  is  the 
‘  end  of  moft  men  that  travel  thither;  but  to  forfake  this 
*  world  for  ever,  with  all  the  vanities  and  vexations  of  it, 
‘  and  to  bury  myfelf  there  in  fome  obfcure  retreat,  but 
‘  not  without  the  confolation  of  letters  and  philofophy.’ 

Such  was  the  chimerical  provifion  which  Cowley  had 
made  in  his  own  mind,  for  the  quiet  of  his  remaining 
life,  and  which  he  feems  to  recommend  to  pofterity,  fince 
there  is  no  other  reafon  for  difclofing  it.  Surely  no  ftronger 
inftance  can  be  given  of  a  perfuafion  that  content  was  the 
inhabitant  of  particular  regions,  and  that  a  man  might  fet 
fail  with  a  fair  wind,  and  leave  behind  him  all  his  cares, 
incumbrances,  and  calamities. 

If  he  travelled  fo  far  with  no  other  purpofe  than  to  bury 
himfelf  in  feme  obfcure  retreat ,  he  might  have  found,  in  his 
own  country,  innumerable  coverts  fufficiently  dark  to  have 
concealed  the  genius  of  Cowdey ;  for  whatever  might  be 
his  opinion  of  the  importunity  with  which  he  might  be 
fummoned  back  into  publick  life,  a  fhort  experience  would 
have  convinced  him,  that  privation  is  eafier  than  acquifi- 
tion,  and  that  it  would  require  little  continuance  to  free 
himfelf  from  the  intrufion  of  the  world.  There  is  pride 
enough  in  the  human  heart  to  prevent  much  defire  of  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  a  man,  by  whom  we  are  fure  to  be  ne- 
gledted,  however  his  reputation  for  fcience  or  virtue  may 
excite  our  curiofity  or  efteem ;  fo  that  the  lover  of  retire¬ 
ment  needs  not  be  afraid  left  the  refpeCt  of  ftrangers  fhould 
overwhelm  him  with  vifits.  Even  thofe  to  whom  he  has 
formerly  been  known  will  very  patiently  fupport  his  ab- 
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fence  when  they  have  tried  a  little  to  live  without  him,  and 
found  new  diverfions  for  thofe  moments  which  his  com¬ 
pany  contributed  to  exhilarate. 

It  was,  perhaps,  ordained  by  Providence,  to  hinder  us 
from  tyranniiing  over  one  another,  that  no  individual  fhould 
be  of  fuch  importance,  as  to  caufe,  by  his  retirement 
.  or  death,  any  chafm  in  the  world.  And  Cowley  had  con- 
verfed  to  little  purpofe  with  mankind,  if  he  had  never  re¬ 
marked,  how  i'oon  the  uieful  friend,  the  gay  companion, 
and  the  favoured  lever,  when  once  they  are  removed 
from  before  the  fight,  give  way  to  the  fucceffion  of  new 
objedls. 

The  privacy,  therefore,  of  his  hermitage  might  have 
been  fafe  enough  from  violation,  though  he  had  chofen 
it  within  the  limits  of  his  native  ifland  ;  he  might  have 
found  here  preservatives  againft  the  vanities  and  vexatpns  c f 
the  world,  not  lefs  efficacious  than  thofe  which  the  woods 
or  fields  of  America  could  afford  him  :  but  having  once 
his  mind  imbittered  with  diiguft,  he  conceived  it  impoffi- 
ble  to  be  far  enough  from  tbs  caufe  of  his  uneafinefs  •,  and 
was  polling  away  with  the  expedition  of  a  coward,  who, 
for  want  of  venturing  to  look  behind  him,  thinks  the  ene¬ 
my  perpetually  at  his  heels. 

When  he  was  interrupted  by  company  or  fatigued  with 
bull  nefs,  he  fo  ftronglv  imagined  to  himfelf  the  happinefs 
of  lei'fure  and  retreat,  that  he  determined  to  enjoy  them 
for  the  future  without  interruption,  and  to  exclude  tor 
ever  all  that  could  deprive  him  of  his  darling  fatisfadlion. 
Pie  forgot,  in  the  vehemence  of  defire,  that  folitude  and 
quiet  owe  their  p'eaiures  to  thofe  naiferies,  which  he  was 
fo  ftudious  to  obviate  :  for  fuch  are  the  viciffitudes  of  the 
world,  through  all  Its  parts,  that  day  and  night,  labour  and 
reft,  hurry  and  retirement,  endear  each  ether  ;  fuch  are 
the  changes  that  keep  the  mind  in  addon  ;  we  delire,  we 
purfue,  we  obtain,  we  are  iatiated  ;  we  defire  Something 
elfe,  and  begin  a  new  puriuit. 

If  he  had  proceeded  in  his  project,  and  fixed  his  habi¬ 
tation  in  the  molt  delightful  part  of  the  new  world,  it 
may  be  doubted,  .whether  his  diftance  from  the  vanities  of 
life  would  have  enabled  him  to  keep  away  the  vexations. 
It  is  common  for  a  man,  who  feels  pain,  to  fancy  that  he 
could  bear  it  better  in  any  other  part.  Cowley  having 
known  the  troubles  and  perplexities  of  a  particular  con¬ 
dition,  readily  perfpaded  himfelf  that  nothing  worfe  was  to 
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be  found,  and  that  every  alteration  would  bring  fome  im¬ 
provement :  he  never  fufpe&ed  that  the  caufe  of  his  un- 
happinefs  was  within,  that  his  own  paffions  were  not 
fufficiently  regulated,  and  that  he  was  ha  raffed  by  his  own 
impatience,  which  could  never  be  without  fomething  to 
awaken  it,  would  accompany  him  over  the  fea,  and  find  its 
way  to  his  American  elyfium.  He  would,  upon  the  trial, 
have  been  foon  convinced,  that  the  fountain  of  content 
mull  fpring  up  in  the  mind  ;  and  that  he,  who  has  fo  little 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  to  feek  happinefs  by  chang¬ 
ing  any  thing  but  his  own  difpofitions,  will  wafte  his  life 
in  fruitlefs  efforts,  and  multiply  the  griefs  which  he  pur- 
pofes  to  remove. 


Numb.  7.  Tuesday,  April  10,  1750. 

0  qui  f.erpetua  mundum  ratime  guber  nrs, 

'1  err  arum  cceliqur  jator  > - 

Di.'jice  t  err  era  rub  u  las  &  Render  a  molis, 

Atque  tuo  fplendore  mica  !  Tu  namque  ferenum, 

Tu  requies  tranquilla  pits.  Te  cerrere,  fnis, 

Principium,  njcSlor,  dux,  femita,  terminus,  idem.  Boethius, 

O  thou  whofe  pow’r  o’er  moving  worlds  prefides, 

Whole  voice  created,  and  whole  wifdom  guides, 

On  daikling  man  in  pure  effulgence  fhine, 

And  chear  the  clouded  mind  with  light  divine. 

’Tis  thine  alone  to  calm  the  pious  Wait 
With  filent  confidence  and  holy  reft  ; 

From  thee,  great  God,  we  fpring,  to  thee  we  tend, 

Path,  motive,  guide,  original,  and  end. 

THE  love  of  Retirement  has,  in  all  ages,  adhered 
clofely  to  thofe  minds,  which  have  been  moil  enlarg¬ 
ed  by  knowledge,  or  elevated  by  genius.  Thofe  who  enjoy 
every  thing  generally  fuppofed  to  confer  happinefs,  have 
been  forced  to  feek  it  in  the  fhades  of  privacy.  Though 
they  poffeffed  both  power  and  riches,  and  were,  therefore, 
furrounded  by  men,  who  confidered  it  as  their  chief  intereft 
to  remove  from  them  every  thing  that  might  offend  their 
safe,  or  interrupt  their  pleafure,  they  have  foon  felt  the 
-  -  languors 
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languors  of  fatiety,  and  found  themfelves  unable  to  purfue 
the  race  of  life  without  frequent  refpirations  or  interme¬ 
diate  folitude. 

To  produce  this  difpofition  nothing  appears  requifite  but 
quick  lenflbility,  and  active  imagination  ;  for,  though  not 
devoted  to  virtue,  or  fcience,  the  man,  whofe  faculties 
enable  him  to  make  ready  comparifons  of  the  prefent  with 
the  part,  will  find  fueh  a  conftant  recurrence  of  the  fame 
pleafures  and  troubles,  the  fame  expectations  and  difap- 
pointments,  that  he  will  gladly  fnatch  an  hour  of  retreat, 
to  let  his  thoughts  expatiate  at  large,  and  leek  for  that  va¬ 
riety  in  his  own  ideas,  which  the  objedls  of  fenfe  cannot 
afford  him. 

Nor  will  greatnefs,  or  abundance,  exempt  him  from  the 
importunities  of  this  defire,  lince,  if  he  is  born  to  think, 
he  cannot  reftrain  himfelf  from  a  thoufand  enquiries  and 
fpeculations,  which  he  mud  purfue  by  his  own  reafon,  and 
which  the  fplendour  of  his  condition  can  only  hinder  :  for 
thofe  who  are  mod  exalted  above  dependance  or  eontroui, 
are  yet  condemned  to  pay  fo  large  a  tribute  of  their  time 
to  cuftom,  ceremony,  and  popularity,  that,  according  to 
the  Greek  proverb,  no  man  in  the  houfe  is  more  a  Have  than 
the  Maher. 

When  a  king  alked  Euclid  the  mathematician,  whether 
he  could  not  explain  his  art  to  him  in  a  more  compendious 
manner?  he  wasanfwered,  That  there  was  no  royal  way  to 
geometry.  Other  things  may  be  feizea  by  might,  or  pur- 
chafed  with  money,  but  knowledge  is  to  be  gained  only  by 
Itudy,  and  ftudy  to  be  profecuted  only  in  retirement. 

Thefe  are  feme  of  the  motives  which  have  had  power  to 
fequelter  kings  and  heroes  from  the  crowds  that  foothed 
them  with  flatteries,  or  infpirited  them  with  acclamations  ; 
but  their  efficacy Teems  confined  to  the  higher  mind,  and 
to  operate  little  upon  the  common  clafles  of  mankind,  to 
whole  conceptions  the  prefent  afiemblage  of  things  is  ade¬ 
quate,  and  who  feldom  range  beyond  thofe  entertainments 
and  vexations,  which  folicit  their  attention  by  preffing  on 
their  fenfes. 

But  there  is  an  univerfal  reafon  for  fome  Rated  intervals 
of  folitude,  which  the  inftitutions  of  the  church  call  upon 
me,  now  efpecially  to  mention  ;  a  reafon,  which  extends  as 
■wide  as  moral  duty,  or  the  hopes  of  divine  favour  in  a 
future  ftate  ;  and  which  ought  to  influence  all  ranks  of 
life,  and  all  degrees  of  intelledk  j  fince  none  can  imagine 
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themfelves  not  comprehended  in  its  obligation,  but  fuch  as 
determine  to  fet  their  Maker  at  defiance  by  obftinate  wick- 
ednefs,  or  whofe  erithufiaftick  fecurity  of*  his  approbation 
places  them  above  external  ordinances,  and  all  human 
means  of  improvement. 

The  great  talk  of  him  who  condudts  his  life  by  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  religion,  is  to  make  the  future  predominate  over 
the  prefent,  to  imprefs  upon  his  mind  fo  ftrong  a  fenfe  of 
the  importance  of  obedience  to  the  divine  will,  of  the  value 
of  the  reward  promifed  to  virtue,  and  the  terrors  of  the 
punilhment  denounced  againlt  crimes,  as  may  overbear  all 
the  temptations  which  temporal  hope  or  fear  can  bring  in  his 
way,  and  enable  him  to  bid  equal  defiance  to  joy  and  for- 
row,  to  turn  away  at  one  time  from  the  allurements  of 
ambition,  and  pulh  forward  at  another  againlt  the  threats  of 
calamity. 

It  is  not  without  reafon  that  the  apollle  reprefents  our 
pafiage  through  this  llage  of  our  exiftence  by  images  drawn 
from  the  alarms  and  iolicitude  of  a  military  life  ;  for  we 
are  placed  in  fuch  a  Hate,  that  almoft  every  thing  about 
us  confpires  againlt  our  chief  interelt.  ^Ve  are  in  danger 
from  whatever  can  get  poflelfion  of  our  thoughts  5  all  that 
can  excite  in  us  either  pain  or  pleafure  has  a  tendency  to 
obftruct  the  way  that  leads  to  happinefs,  and  either  to  turn 
us  afide,  or  retard  our  progrefs. 

Our  fenfes,  our  appetites,  and  our  palfions,  are  our  law¬ 
ful  and  faithful  guides,  in  molt  things  that  relate  folely  to 
this  life  ;  and,  therefore,  by  the  hourly  neceffity  of  con- 
fulting  them,  we  gradually  fink  into  an  implicit  fubmif- 
fion,  and  habitual  confidence.  Every  aft  of  compliance 
with  their  motions  facilitates  a  fecond  compliance,  every 
n<hv  ftep  towards  depravity  is  made  with  lefs  reludance 
than  the  former,  and  thus  the  defcent  to  life  merely  fen- 
fual  is  perpetually  accelerated. 

_  Thefe  fenfes  have  not  only  that  advantage  over  con¬ 
fidence,  which  things  neceflary  mull  always  have  over 
things  chofen,  but  they  have  likewife  a  kind  of  prefcrip- 
tion  in  their  favour.  We  feared  pain  much  earlier  than 
we  apprehended  guilt,  and  were  delighted  with  the  fen- 
fiations  of  pleafure,  before  we  had  capacities  to  be  charmed 
with  the  beauty  of  rectitude.  To  this  power,  thus  early 
eftablilhed,  and  incefiantly  increafing,  it  mult  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  almoft  every  man  has,  in  fome  part  of  his 
life,  added  newftrength  by  a  voluntary  or  negligent  fubjec- 
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tion  of  himfelf ;  for  who  is  there  that  has  not  inftigated 
his  appetites  by  indulgence,  or  fuffered  them  by  an  unre- 
lifting  neutrality  to  enlarge  their  dominion,  and  multiply 
their  demands  ? 

From  the  neceffity  of  difpofieffing  the  fenfitive  faculties 
of  the  influence  which  they  muft  naturally  gain  by  this 
preoccupation  of  the  foul,  arifes  that  conflict:  between  op- 
pofite  defires,  in  the  firft  endeavours  after  a  religious  life  ; 
which,  however  enthufiaftically  it  may  have  been  defcrib- 
ed,  or  however  contemptuoufly  ridiculed,  will  naturally  be 
felt  in  fome  degree,  though  varied  without  end,  by  differ¬ 
ent  tempers  of  mind,  and  innumerable  circumftances  of 
health  or  condition,  greater  or  lefs  fervour,  more  or  fewer 
temptations  to  relapfe. 

From  the  perpetual  neceftity  of  confulting  the  animal 
faculties,  in  our  provifion  for  the  prefent  life,  arifes  the 
difficulty  of  withftanding  their  impulfes,  even  in  cafes 
where  they  ought  to  be  of  no  weight ;  for  the  motions  of 
fenfe  are  inftantaneous,  its  objects  ftrike  unfought,  we  are 
accuftomed  to  follow  its  directions,  and  therefore  often 
fubmit  to  the  fentence  without  examining  the  authority  of 
the  judge. 

Thus  it  appears,  upon  a  philofophical  eftimate,  that, 
fuppoiing  the  mind,  at  any  certain  time,  in  an  equipoife 
between  the  pleafures  of  this  life,  and  the  hopes  of  futu¬ 
rity,  prefent  objects  falling  more  frequently  into  the  fcale 
would  in  time  preponderate,  and  that  our  regard  for  an 
invifible  ftate  would  grow  every  moment  weaker,  till  at 
laft  it  would  lofe  all  its  activity,  and  become  abfolutely 
without  effect. 

To  prevent  this  dreadful  event,  the  balance  is  put  into 
our  own  hands,  and  we  have  power  to  transfer  the  weight 
to  either  fide.  The  motives  to  a  life  of  hoiinefs  are  infi¬ 
nite,  not  lefs  than  the  favour  or  anger  of  omnipotence, 
not  lefs  than  eternity  of  happinefs  or  mifery.  But  thefe 
can  only  influence  our  conduit  as  they  gain  our  attention, 
which  the  bufinefs,  or  diverfions,  of  the  world  are  always 
calling  off  by  contrary  attractions. 

The  great  art  therefore  of  piety,  and  the  end  for  wffiich 
all  the  rites  of  religion  feem  to  be  inftituted,  is  the  perpe¬ 
tual  renovation  of  the  motives  to  virtue,  by  a  voluntary 
employment  of  our  mind  in  the  contemplation  of  its  ex¬ 
cellence,  its  importance,  and  its  neceffity,  which,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  are  more  frequently  and  more  willingly 
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revolved,  gain  a  more  forcible  and  permanent  influence^ 
till  in  time  they  become  the  reigning  ideas,  the  (landing 
principles  of  atdion,  and  the  ted  by  which  every  thing  pro- 
pofed  to  the  judgment  is  rejedled  ©r  approved. 

To  facilitate  this  change  of  our  afredlions,  it  is  neceflary 
that  we  weaken  the  temptations  of  the  world,  by  retiring 
at  certain  feafons  from  it ;  for  its  influence  arifing  only 
from  its  prefence,  is  much  leflened  when  it  becomes  the 
objedl  of  folitary  meditation.  A  conftant  refidence  amidft 
noife  and  pleafure,  inevitably  obliterates  the  impreffions  of 
piety,  and  a  frequent  abftraftion  of  ourfelves  into  a  (late, 
where  this  life,  like  the  next,  operates  only  upon  the  rea- 
fon,  will  reinflate  religion  in  its  juft  authority,  even  with¬ 
out  thofe  irradiations  from  above,  the  hope  of  which  I 
have  no  intention  to  withdravy  from  the  iincere  and  die 
diligent. 

'I  his  is  that  conqueft  of  the  world  and  ox  ourfelves, 
which  has  been  always  confidered  as  the  perfection  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  ;  and  this  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  fervent 
prayer,  fteady  refolutions,  and  frequent  retirement  from 
folly  and  vanity,  from  the  cares  of  avarice,  .and  the  joys 
of  intemperance,  from  the  lulling  founds  of  deceitful  flat¬ 
tery,  and  the  tempting  fight  of  profperous  wickednefs. 


Numb.  8.  Saturday,  April  14,  1750. 

- Patitur  pcenas  peccandi  Jola  'voluntas  ; 

Nam  J'celus  intra  fe  taciturn  qui  cogitat  ullum , 

Fa£li  crimen  babet.  J  tr  V. 

For  he  that  but  conceives  a  crime  in  thought, 

Contrails  the  danger  of  an  ailual  fault.  Creech. 

IF  the  mod  a£live  and  induftrious  of  mankind  was  able, 
at  the  clofe  of  life,  to  recolledl  diftindlly  his  pad  mo¬ 
ments,  and  diftribute  them,  in  a  regular  account,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  fpent,  it  is 
fcarcely  to  be  imagined  how  few  would  be  marked  out  to 
the  mind,  by  any  permanent  or  vifible  effedls,  how  fmall  a 
proportion  his  real  adlion  would  bear  to  his  feeming  poflibi- 
Vol.  H.  Z  lities 
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lities  of  aflion,  how  many  chafms  he  would  find  of  wide 
and  continued  vacuity,  and  how  many  interftitial  fpaces 
unfilled,  even  in  the  moft  tumultuous  hurries  of  bufinefs, 
and  the  moft  eager  vehemence  of  purfuit. 

It  is  faid  by  modern  philofophers,  that  not  only  the 
great  globes  of  matter  are  thinly  fcattered  through  the  uni¬ 
verse,  but  the  hardeft  bodies  are  fo  porous,  that,  if  all  mat¬ 
ter  were  comprefted  to  perfect  folidity,  it  might  be  con¬ 
tained  in  a  cube  of  a  few  feet.  In  like  manner,  if  all  the 
employment  of  life  were  crowded  into  the  time  which  it 
really  occupied,  perhaps  a  few  weeks,  days,  or  hours, 
would  be  fufficient  for  its  accomplishment,  l'o  far  as  the 
mind  was  engaged  in  the  performance.  For  fuch  is  the 
inequality  of  our  corporeal  to  our  intellectual  faculties, 
that  we  contrive  in  minutes  what  we  execute  in  years, 
and  the  foul  often  Hands  an  idle  Spectator  of  the  labour 
of  the  hands,  and  expedition  of  the  feet. 

For  this  reafon,  the  ancient  generals  often  found  them- 
felves  at  leifure  to  purfue  the  ftudy  of  pliilofophy  in  the 
camp  ;  and  Lucan,  with  hiftorical  veracity,  makes  Caefar 
relate  of  himfelf,  that  he  noted  the  revolutions  of  the 
ftars  in  the  midft  of  preparations  for  battle. 

Media  inter  pradia  femper 

Sidenbus,  ccelique  plagis ,  fuperifque  'vacavi. 

Amid  the  ftorms  of  war,  with  curious  eyes 
I  trace  the  planets  and  furvey  the  Ikies. 

That  the  foul  always  exerts  her  peculiar  powers,  with 
greater  or  lefs  force,  is  very  probable,  though  the  common 
occafions  of  our  prefent  condition  require  but  a  fmall  part 
ol  that  inceflant  cogitation  ;  and  by  the  natural  frame  of 
our  bodies,  and  general  combination  of  the  world,  we  are 
fo  frequently  condemned  to  inactivity,  that  as  through  all 
our  time  we  are  thinking,  fo  for  a  great  part  of  our  time 
we  can  only  think. 

Left  a  power  fo  reftlefs  Should  be  either  unprofitably  or 
hurtful iy  employed,  and  the  fuperfiuities  of  intellect  run 
to  wafte,  it  is  no  vain  Speculation  to  confider  how  we  may 
govern  our  thoughts,  reftrain  them  from  irregular  motions, 
or  confine  them  from  boundlefs  dilfipation. 

How  the  underftanding  is  beft  conducted  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Science,  by  what  fteps  it  is  to  be  led  forward  in 
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its  purfuit,  how  it  is  to  be  cured  of  its  defe&s,  and  habi¬ 
tuated  to  new  ftudies,  has  been  the  inquiry  of  many 
acute  and  learned  men,  whofe  obfervations  I  fhall  not 
either  adopt  or  cenfure  ;  my  purpofe  being  to  confider  the 
moral  difcipline  of  the  mind,  and  to  promote  the  increafe 
of  virtue  rather  than  of  learning. 

This  inquiry  feerns  to  have  been  neglected  for  want  of 
remembering  that  all,a£lion  has  its  origin  in  the  mind,  and 
that  therefore  to  fuffer  the  thoughts  to  be  vitiated,  is  to 
poifon  the  fountains  of  morality:  Irregular  defires  will 
produce  licentious  practices  :  what  men'allow  themfelves 
to  wilh  they  will  foon  believe,  and  will  be  at  laft  in¬ 
cited  to  execute  what  they  pleafe  themfelves  with  con¬ 
triving. 

For  this  reafon  the  cafuifts  of  the  Roman  church,  who 
gain,  by  confeflion,  great  opportunities  of  knowing  hu¬ 
man  nature,  have  generally  determined  that  what  it  is  a 
crime  to  do,  it  is  a  crime  to  think.  Since  by  revolving 
with  pleafure  the  facility,  fafety,  or  advantage  of  a  wicked 
deed,  a  man  foon  begins  to  find  his  conftancy  relax,  and 
his  deteftations  foften  ;  the  happinefs  of  fuccefs  glittering 
before  him,  withdraws  his  attention  from  the  atrocioufnefs 
of  the  guilt,  and  acts  are  at  laft  confidently  perpetrated, 
of  which  the  firft  conception  only  crept  into  the  mind, 
difguifed  in  pleafing  complications,  and  permitted  rather 
than  invited. 

No  man  has  ever  been  drawn  to  crimes  by  love  or  jea- 
loufy,  envy  or  hatred,  but  he  can  tell  how  eafily  he  might 
at  firft  have  repelled  the  temptation,  how  readily  his  mind 
would  have  obeyed  a  call  to  any  other  objeft,  and  how- 
weak  his  paffion  has  been  after  fome  cafual  avocation,  till 
he  has  recalled  it  again  to  his  heart,  and  revived  the  vi¬ 
per  by  too  warm  a  fondnefs. 

Such,  therefore,  is  the  importance  of  keeping  reafon  a 
conftant  guard  over  imagination,  that  we  have  otherwife 
no  fecurity  for  our  own  virtue,  but  may  corrupt  our 
hearts  in  the  moft  rcclule  folitude,  with  more  pernicious 
and  tyrannical  appetites  and  wifhes  than  the  commerce  of 
the  world  will  generally  produce  ;  for  we  are  eafily  block¬ 
ed  by  crimes  which  appear  at  once  in  their  full  magni¬ 
tude,  but  the  gradual  growth  of  our  own  wickednefs,  en¬ 
deared  by  intereft,  and  palliated  by  all  the  artifices  of  felf- 
deceit,  gives  us  time  to  form  diftinftions  in  our  own  fa¬ 
vour,  and  reafon  by  degrees  fubmits  to  abfurdity,  as  the 
eye  is  in  time  accommodated  to  darknefs. 
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In  this  diieafe  of  the  foul,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  import¬ 
ance  to  apply  remedies  at  the  beginning ;  and  therefore  I 
fhciji  endeavoui  to  fhew  what  thoughts  are  to  be  rejected  or 
improved,  as  they  regard  the  paft,  prefent,  or  future;  in 
hopes  that  fome  may  be  awakened  to  caution  and  vigi¬ 
lance,  xiho,  perhaps,  inouige  themfelves  in  dangerous 
dreams,  >o  much  tne  more  dangerous,  becaufe  being  yet 
only  dreams,  they  are  concluded  innocent. 

The  recolledHon  of  the  paft  is  only  ufeful  by  way  of 
prctnion  ,oi  the  ruture ;  and  therefore,  in  reviewing  all 
occurrences  that  fall  under  a  religious  confideration,  it  is 
proper  that  a  man  ftop  at  the  firft  thoughts,  to  remark 
how  he  vi  as  led  thither,  and  why  he  continues  the  reflec¬ 
tion.  If  he  is  dwelling  with  delight  upon  a  ftratagem  of 
fuccefsful  fraud,  a  night  of  licentious  riot,  or  an  intrigue 
of  guilty  pieafure,  let  him  fummon  off  his  imagination  as 
from  an  unlawful  purfuit,  expel  thofe  pafTages  from  his  re¬ 
membrance,  of  which,  though  he  cannot  ferioufly  ap¬ 
prove  them,  the  pieafure  overpowers  the  guilt,  and  refer 
them  to  a  future  hour,  when  they  may  be  confidered  with 
greater  ftnety.  Such  an  hour  will  certainly  come  ;  for  the 
impreflions  of  paft  pieafure  are  always  leflening,  but  the 
lenle  of  guilt,  which  refpedbs  futurity,  continues  the 
fame. 

The  ierious  and  impartial  retrofpedf  of  our  conduct  is 
indiiputably  neceffary  to  the  confirmation  or  recovery  of 
viitue,  and  is,  therefore,  recommended  under  the  name  of 
felf-examination,  by  divines,  as  the  firft  act  previous  to  re¬ 
pentance.  It  is,  indeed,  of  fo  great  ufe,  that  without  it 
we  fhould  always  be  to  begin  life,  be  feduced  for  ever  by 
the  fame  allurements,  and  mifled  by  the  fame  fallacies. 
But  in  order  that  we  may  not  lofe  the  advantage  of  our 
expei  lence,  "we  mull  endeavour  to  fee  every  thing  in  its 
proper  form,  and  excite  in  ourfelves  thofe  fentiments 
which  the  great  Author  of  nature  has  decreed  the  con¬ 
comitants  or  followers  of  good  or  bad  actions. 

Ivtii  in  ’Ipfxavi  i, 

npb  r.pifitut  ifyut  Tfh  'Uarov  l7T£^.0£rv' 

Thl  ncifi'ow  5  ti  ^  £p|«  ;  -1  pm  on  ax  trsAsafij) ; 

y  ino  nfura  incLSr  xal  //.ntnencc, 
f/.iv  uUrfti^aS)  ivin^jso,  Xf7irx  Te'f7ra. 
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Let  not  Jleep ,  fays  Pythagoras ,  fall  upon  thy  eyes  till  thou  hajl  thrice 
reviewed  the  tranfaBions  of  the  pajl  day.  IVhere  have  I  turned  a/ide 
from  reBitude  ?  What  have  I  been  doing  ?  What  have  I  left  undone , 
which  I  ought  to  have  done  ?  Begin  thus  from  the  frjl  act,  and 
proceed  ;  and  in  conclufion,  at  the  ill  which  thou  hajl  done  be  troubled , 
and  rejoice  for  the  good. 

Our  thoughts  on  prefent  things  being  determined  by  the 
objects  before  us,  fall  not  under  thofe  indulgences,  or  ex- 
curfions,  which  I  am  now  confidering.  But  I  cannot  for¬ 
bear,  under  this  head,  to  caution  pious  and  tender  minds, 
that  are  difturbed  by  the  irruptions  of  wicked  imaginations, 
againft  too  great  dejection,  and  too  anxious  alarms  ;  for 
thoughts  are  only  criminal,  when  they  are  firft  chol'en,  and 
then  voluntarily  continued. 

Evil  into  the  mind  of  god  or  man 

May  come  and  go,  fo  unapprov’d,  and  leave 

No  fpot  or  ftain  behind.  Milton. 

In  futurity  chiefly  are  the  fnares  lodged,  by  wLich  the 
imagination  is  intangled.  Futurity  is  the  proper  abode  of 
hope  and  fear,  with  all  their  train  and  progeny  of  fubor- 
dinate  apprehenfions  and  defires.  In  futurity  events  and 
chances  are  yet  floating  at  large,  without  apparent  con-  - 
nexion  with;  their  caufes,  and  we  therefore  eafily  indulge 
the  liberty  of  gratifying  ourfelves  with  a  plcafing  choice. 
To  pick  arid  cull  among  poflible  advantages  is,  as  the  civil 
law  terms  it,  in  vacuum  venire ,  to  take  what  belongs  to  no¬ 
body  ;  but  it  has  this  hazard  in  it,  that  we  (hall  be  unwil¬ 
ling  to  quit  what  we  have  feized,  though  an  owner  fhould 
be  found.  It  is  eafy  to  think  on  that  which  may  be  gained, 
till  at  laft  we  refolve  to  gain  it,  and  to  image  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  particular  conditions  till  we  can  be  eafy  in  no 
other.  We  ought,  at  leaft,  to  let  our  defires  fix  upon  no¬ 
thing  in  another’s  power  for  the  fake  of  our  quiet,  or  in 
another’s  poflelfion  for  the  fake  of  cur  innocence.  When 
a  man  finds  himfelf  led,  though  by  a  train  of  honeft  fen- 
timents,  to  with  for  that  to  which  he  has  no  right,  he  fhould 
ftart  back  as  from  a  pitfall  covered  with  flowers.  He  that 
fancies  he  fhould  benefit  the  public  more  in  a  great  ftation 
than  the  man  that  fills  it,  will  in  time  imagine  it  an  a£t  of 
virtue  to  fupplant  him  ;  and  as  oppofition  readily  kindles 
into  hatred,  his  eagernefs  to  do  that  good,  to  which  he  is 
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not  called,  will  betray  him  to  crimes,  which  in  his  original 
fcheme  were  never  propofed. 

He  therefore  that  would  govern  his  actions  by  the  laws 
of  virtue,  muft  regulate  his  thoughts  by  thofe  of  reafon  ; 
he  muft  keep  guilt  from  the  recedes  of  his  heart,  and  re¬ 
member  that  the  pleafures  of  fancy,  and  the  emotions  of 
defire,  are  more  dangerous  as  they  are  more  hidden,  fince 
they  efcape  the  awe  of  obfervation,  and  operate  equally  in 
every  fituation,  without  the  concurrence  of  external  op-* 
portunities. 


Numb.  9.  Tuesday,  April  17,  1750. 

Uptod  fts  ejfe  veils,  nibilque  malis.  Mart, 

Chufe  what  you  are  5  no  other  (late  prefer.  Elthinston. 

IT  is  juftlv  remarked  by  Horace,  that  howfoever  every 
man  may  complain  occalionally  of  the  hardfhips  of  his 
condition,  lie  is  feldom  willing  to  change  it  for  any  other 
on  the  fame  level  :  for  whether  it  be  that  he,  who  follows 
an  employment,  made  choice  of  it  at  firft  on  account  of  its 
fuitablenefs  to  his  inclination  ;  or  that  when  accident,  or 
the  determination  of  others,  have  placed  him  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  ftation,  he,  by  endeavouring  to  reconcile  himfelf  to  it, 
gets  the  ctiftom  of  viewing  it  only  on  the  faireft  fide;  or 
whether  every  man  thinks  that  clafs  to  which  he  belongs 
the  moil  illuftrious,  merely  becaufe  he  has  honoured  it 
with  his  name  •,  it  is  certain  that,  whatever  be  the  reafon, 
rnoft  men  have  a  very  ftrong  and  adlive  prejudice  in  favour 
of  their  own  vocation,  always  working  upon  their  minds, 
and  influencing  their  behaviour. 

This  partiality  is  fufficiently  vifible  in  every  rank  of  the 
human  fpecies  ;  but  it  exerts  itfelf  more  frequently  and 
with  greater  force  among  thofe  who  have  never  learned  to 
conceal  their  fentiments  for  reafons  of  policy,  or  to  model 
their  expreilions  by  the  laws  of  politenefs ;  and  therefore 
the  chief  contefts  of  wit  among  artificers  and  handicraftf- 
men  arife  from  a  mutual  endeavour  to  exalt  one  trade  by 
depreciating  another. 
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From  the  fame  principles  are  derived  many  confolations 
to  alleviate  the  inconveniencies  to  which  every  calling  is 
peculiarly  expofed.  A  blackfmith  was  lately  pleafing  him- 
felf  at  his  anvil,  with  obferving  that,  though  his  trade  was 
hot  and  footy,  laborious  and  unhealthy,  yet  he  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  living  by  his  hammer,  he  got  his  bread  like  a  man, 
and  if  his  fon  fbould  rife  in  the  world,  and  keep  his  coach, 
nobody  could  reproach  him  that  his  father  was  a  tailor. 

A  man,  truly  zealous  for  his  fraternity,  is  never  fo  irre- 
fiflibly  flattered,  as  when  feme  rival  calling  is  mentioned 
with  contempt.  Upon  this  principle  a  linen-draper  boaft- 
ed  that  he  had  got  a  new  cuftomer,  whom  he  could  fafely 
trull,  for  he  could  have  no  doubt  of  his  honeily,  fince  it 
was  known,  from  unqueflionable  authority,  that  lie  was 
now  filing  a  bill  in  chancery  to  delay  payment  for  the 
clothes  which  he  had  worn  the  laft  feven  years  ;  and  he 
himfelf  had  heard  him  declare,  in  a  public  coffee-houfe, 
that  he  looked  upon  the  whole  generation  of  woollen- 
drapers  to  be  fuch  defpicable  wretches,  that  no  gentleman 
ought  to  pay  them. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  phyficians  and  lawyers  are  no 
friends  to  religion  •,  and  many  conje£lures  have  been  form¬ 
ed  to  difeover  the  reafon  of  fuch  a  combination  between 
men  who  agree  in  nothing  elfe,  and  who  feem  to  be  lefs 
affedled,  in  their  own  provinces,  by  religious  opinions,  than 
any  other  part  of  the  community.  The  truth  is,  very  few 
of  them  have  thought  about  religion  ;  but  they  have  all 
feen  a  parfon  ;  feen  him  in  a  habit  different  from  their 
own,  and  therefore  declared  war  againfi  him.  A  young 
fludent  from  the  inns  of  court,  who  has  often  attacked  the 
curate  of  his  father’s  parifh  with  fuch  arguments  as  his  ac¬ 
quaintances  could  furnifh,  and  returned  to  town  without 
fuccefs,  is  now  gone  down  with  a  refolution  to  deftroy 
him  •,  for  he  has  learned  at  lad  how  to  manage  a  prig,  and 
if  he  pretends  to  hold  him  again  to  fyllogifm,  he  has  a 
catch  in  referve,  which  neither  logick  nor  metaphyficks 
can  refill. 

I  laugh  to  think  how  your  unfhaken  Cato 
Will  look  aghaft,  when  unforeicen  dettiuilion 
Pours  in  upon  him  thus. 

The  malignity  of  foldiers  and  failors  againfi  each  othep 
has  been  often  experienced  at  the  colt  of  their  country ; 
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and,  perhaps,  no  orders  of  men  have  an  enmity  of  more 
acrimony,  or  longer  continuance.  When,  upon  our  late 
fuccefles  at  fea,  fome  new  regulations  were  concerted  for 
eftablilhing  the  rank  of  the  naval  commanders,  a  captain 
of  foot  very  acutely  remarked,  that  nothing  was  more  ab- 
furd  than  to  give  any  honorary  rewards  to  feamen,  “  for 
‘‘  honour,”  fays  he,  “  ought  only  to  be  won  by  bravery, 
“  and  all  the  world  knows  that  in  a  lea-fight  there  is  no 
<£  danger,  and  therefore  no  evidence  of  courage.” 

But  although  this  general  defire  of  aggrandizing  them- 
felves  by  raifing  their  profeihon  betrays  men  to  a  thoufand 
ridiculous  and  rnifchievous  a£ts  of  fupplantation  and  de¬ 
traction,  yet  as  almoft  all  paflions  have  their  good  as  well 
as  bad  effects,  it  likewife  excites  ingenuity,  and  fometimes 
raifes  an  honeft  and  ufeful  emulation  of  diligence.  It  may 
be  obferved  in  general,  that  no  trade  had  ever  reached  the 
excellence  to  which  it  is  now  improved,  had  its  profeifors 
looked  upon  it  with  the  eyes  of  indifferent  fpeCtators  ;  the 
advances,  from  the  firft  rude  efiays,  mull  have  been  made 
by  men  who  valued  themfelves  for  performances,  for  which 
fcarce  any  other  would  be  perfuaded  to  efteem  them. 

It  is  pleafing  to  contemplate  a  manufacture  riling  gra¬ 
dually  from  its  firft  mean  Hate  by  the  fucceflive  labours  of 
innumerable  minds  •,  to  confider  the  firft  hollow  trunk  of 
an  oak,  in  which,  perhaps,  the  fhepherd  could  fcarce  ven¬ 
ture  to  crofs  a  brook  fwelled  with  a  fhower,  enlarged  at  lafl 
into  a  fhip  of  war,  attacking  fortrelfes,  terrifying  nations, 
fetting  ftorms  and  billows  at  defiance,  and  vifiting  the  re- 
moteft  parts  of  the  globe.  And  it  might  contribute  to  dif- 
pofe  us  to  a  kinder  regard  for  the  labours  of  one  another, 
if  we  were  to  confider  from  what  unpromifing  beginnings 
the  moft  ufeful  productions  of  art  have  probably  arifen. 
Who,  when  he  faw  the  firft  fand  or  afhes,  by  a  cafual  in- 
tenfenefs  of  heat  melted  into  a  metalline  form,  rugged 
with  excrefcences,  and  clouded  with  impurities,  would 
have  imagined,  that  in  this  fhapelefs  lump  lay  concealed  fo 
many  conveniencies  of  life,  as  would  in  time  conftitute  a 
great  part  of  the  happinefs  of  the  world  ?  Yet  by  fome 
fuch  fortuitous  liquefaction  was  mankind  taught  to  procure 
a  body  at  once  in  a  high  degree  folid  and  transparent,  which 
might  admit  the  light  of  the  fun,  and  exclude  the  violence 
of  the  wind ;  which  might  extend  the  fight  of  the  philo¬ 
sopher  to  new  ranges  of  exiftence,  and  charm  him  at  one 
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time  with  the  unbounded  extent  of  the  material  creation, 
and  at  another  with  the  endlefs  fubordination  of  animal 
life ;  and,  what  is  yet  of  more  importance,  might  fupply 
the  decays  of  nature,  and  fuccour  old  age  with  fubfidiary 
light.  Thus  was  the  fird  artificer  in  glafs  employed, 
though  without  his  own  knowledge  or  expectation.  He 
was  facilitating  and  prolonging  the  enjoyment  of  light,  en¬ 
larging  the  avenues  of  fcience^  and  conferring  the  higheft 
and  mod  lading  pleafures  ;  he  was  enabling  the  dudent  to 
contemplate  nature,  and  the  beauty  to  behold  herfelf. 

This  pafiion  for  the  honour  of  a  profedion,  like  that  for 
the  grandeur  of  our  own  country,  is  to  be  regulated,  not 
extinguifired.  Every  man,  from  the  highed  to  the  lowed 
dation,  ought  to  warm  his  heart,  and  animate  his  endea¬ 
vours  with  the  hopes  of  being  ufeful  to  the  world,  by  ad¬ 
vancing  the  art  which  it  is  his  lot  to  exercife,  and  for  that 
end  he  mud  neceflarily  confider  the  whole  extent  of  its 
application,  and  the  whole  weight  of  its  importance.  But 
let  him  not  too  readily  imagine  that  another  is  iH  employ¬ 
ed,  became,  for  want  of  fuller  knowledge  of  his  bufinefs, 
he  is  not  able  to  comprehend  its  dignity.  Every  man 
ought  to  endeavour  at  eminence,  not  by  pulling  others 
down,  but  by  railing  himfelf,  and  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  his 
own  fuperiority,  whether  imaginary  or  real,  without  in¬ 
terrupting  others  in  tire  fame  felicity.  The  philofopher 
may  very  judly  be  delighted  with  the  extent  of  his  view's, 
and  the  artificer  with  the  readinefs  of  his  hands  ;  but  let 
the  one  remember,  that,  without  mechanical  performances, 
refined  fpeculation  is  an  empty  dream  ;  and  the  other,  that, 
without  theoretical  reafoning,  dexterity  is  little  more  than 
?  brute  indined. 
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Numb.  io.  Saturday,  jipril  21,  1750* 


Tofihabui  tamen  illorum  mea  feria  ludo. 


Virg. 


For  trifling  (ports  I  quitted  grave  affairs. 

H  E  number  of  correfpondents  which  increafes  every 


±  day  upon  me,  (hews  that  my  paper  is  at  leaft  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  common  productions  of  the  prefs.  It  is 
no  lefs  a  proof  of  eminence  to  have  many  enemies  than 
many  friends,  and  I  look  upon  every  letter,  whether  it 
contains  encomiums  or  reproaches,  as  an  equal  atteftation 
of  rifing  credit.  The  only  pain,  which  I  can  feel  from 
my  correfpondence,  is  the  fear  of  difgufting  thofe,  whofe 
letters  I  fhall  negleCt  ;  and  therefore  I  take  this  opportu¬ 
nity  of  reminding  them,  that  in  difapproving  their  at¬ 
tempts,  whenever  it  may  happen,  I  only  return  the  treat¬ 
ment  which  I  often  receive.  Befides,  many  particular  mo- 
rives  influence  a  writer,  known  only  to  himfelf,  er  his  pri¬ 
vate  friends  ;  and  it  may  be  juftly  concluded,  that,  not  all 
letters  which  are  poftponed  are  rejected,  nor  all  that  are 
rejefted,  critically  condemned. 

Having  thus  eafed  my  heart  of  the  only  apprehenfion 
that  fat  heavy  on  it,  I  can  pleafe  myfelf  with  the  candour 
of  Benevolus,  who  encourages  me  to  proceed,  without 
linking  under  the  anger  of  Flirtilla,  who  quarrels  with  me 
for  being  old  and  ugly,  and  for  wanting  both  activity  of 
body,  and  fprightlinefs  of  mind  ;  feeds  her  monkey  with 
my  lucubrations,  and  retufes  any  reconciliation,  till  I  have 
-  appeared  in  vindication  of  mafquerades.  That  lhe  may 
not  however  imagine  me  without  fupport,  and  left  to  reft 
wholly  upon  my  own  fortitude,  I  {hall  now  publifh  fome 
letters  which  1  have  received  from  men’  as  well  drelfed, 
and  as  handfome,  as  her  favourite  ;  and  others  from  ladies, 
whom  I  fincerely  believe  as  young,  as  rich,  as  gay,  as 
pretty,  as  fafhionable,  and  as  often  toafted  and  treated  as 


herfelf. 


SET.  of  candid  readers  fend  their  refpeCls  to  the 


“  Rambler,  and  acknowledge  his  merit  in  fo  well  be- 
“  ginning  a  work  that  may  be  of  publick  benefit.  But, 
fuperior  as  his  genius  is  to  the  impertinences  of  a  trifling 
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“  age,  they  cannot  help  a  wifh,  that  he  would  condefcend 
“  to  the  weaknefs  of  minds  foftened  by  perpetual  amufe- 
“  ments,  and  now  and  then  throw  in,  like  his  predeceil'or, 
“  fome  papers  of  a  gay  and  humorous  turn.  Too  fair  a 
“  field  now  lies  open,  with  too  plentiful  a  harvefl  of  fol- 
tl  lies  !  let  the  cheerful  Thalia  put  in  her  fickle,  and,  fing- 
“  ing  at  her  work,  deck  her  hair  with  red  and  blue.” 

“  A  LADY  fends  her  compliments  to  the  Rambler, 
“  .  and  defires  to  know  by  what  other  name  file  may 

“  direft  to  him  ;  what  are  his  fet  of  friends,  his  amufe- 
“  ments  ;  what  his  way  of  thinking,  with  regard  to  the 
“  living  world,  and  its  ways ;  in  fhort,  whether  he  is  a 
“  perfon  now  alive,  and  in  town  ?  If  he  be,  fibe  will  do 
“  herfelf  the  honour  to  write  to  him  pretty  often,  and 
“  hopes,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  the  better  for  his  ad- 
“  vice  and  animadverfions  ;  for  his  animadverfions  on  her 
“  neighbours  at  leaft.  But,  if  he  is  a  mere  eflayift,  and 
“  troubles  not  himfelf  with  the  manners  of  the  age,  fhe  is 
“  forry  to  tell  him,  that  even  the  genius  and  corredlnefs  of 
“  an  Addifon  will  not  fecure  him  from  ne<rle£L” 

No  man  is  fo  much  abftradted  from  common  life,  as  not 
to  feel  a  particular  pleafure  from  the  regard  of  the  female 
world  ;  the  candid  writers  of  the  firft  billet  will  not  be  of¬ 
fended,  that  my  hafte  to  fatisfy  a  lady  has  hurried  their 
addrefs  too  foon  out  of  my  mind,  and  that  I  refer  them  for 
a  reply  to  fome  future  paper,  in  order  to  tell  this  curious 
inojuirer  after  my  other  name,  the  anfwer  of  a  philolopher 
to  a  man,  who  meeting  him  in  the  ftreet,  delired  to  fee 
what  he  carried  under  his  cloak  ;  I  carry  it  there ,  fays  he, 
that  yen  may  not  fee  it.  But,  though  fhe  is  never  to  know 
my  name,  fhe  .may  often  fee  my  face  ;  for  I  am  of  her  opi¬ 
nion,  that  a  diurnal  writer  ought  to  view  the  world,  and 
that  he  who  neglefts  his  cotemporaries,  may  be,  with  juf- 
tice,  negledled  by  them, 

“  T  A  D  Y  Racket  fends  compliments  to  the  Rambler, 
“  ■*-*  and  lets  him  know,  floe  fhall  have  cards  at  her  houfe, 
“  every  Sunday,  the  remainder  of  the  feafon,  where  he 
e‘  will  be  fure  of  meeting  all  the  good  company  in  town. 
“  By  this  means  fhe  hopes  to  fee  his  papers  interfperfed 
“  with  living  charadlers.  She  longs  to  fee  the  torch  of 
“  truth  produced  at  an  affembly,  and  to  admire  the  charm- 
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“  ing  luftre  it  will  throw  on  the  jewels,  complexions,  and 
“  behaviour  of  every  dear  creature  there.” 

It  is  a  rule  with  me  to  receive  every  offer  with  the  fame 
civility  as  it  is  made  ;  and,  therefore,  though  lady  Racket 
may  have  had  fome  reafon  to  guefs,  that  I  feldom  frequent 
card-tables  cn  Sundays,  I  Iball  not  infill  upon  an  excep¬ 
tion,  which  may  to  her  appear  of  fo  little  force.  My  bu- 
finefs  has  been  to  view,  as  opportunity  was  offered,  every 
place  in  which  mankind  was  to  be  feen  ;  but  at  card-tables, 
however  brilliant,  I  have  always  thought  my  vifit  loft,  for 
I  could  know  nothing  of  the  company,  but  their  clothes 
and  their  faces.  I  faw  their  looks  clouded  at  the  beginning 
of  every  game  with  an  uniform  folicitude,  now  and  then 
in  its  progrefs  varied  with  a  Ihort  triumph,  at  one  time 
wrinkled  with  cunning,  at  another  deadened  with  def- 
pondency,  or  by  accident  flulhed  with  rage  at  the  unfkil- 
ful  or  unlucky  play  of  a  partner.  From  fuch  affemblies, 
in  whatever  humour  I  happened  to  enter  them,  I  was 
quickly  forced  to  retire;  they  were  too  trifling  for  me,  when 
I  was  grave,  and  too  dull,  when  I  was  cheerful. 

Yet  I  cannot  but  value  myfelf  upon  this  token  of  regard 
from  a  lady  who  is  not  afraid  to  ftand  before  the  torch  oJ 
truth.  Let  her  not,  however,  confult  her  curiofity  more 
than  her  prudence ;  but  reflecl  a  moment  on  the  fate  ol 
Semele,  who  might  have  lived  the  favourite  of  Jupiter,  il 
fhe  could  have  been  content  without  his  thunder.  It  is 
dangerous  for  mortal  beauty,  or  terreftrial  virtue,  to  be 
examined  by  too  ftrong  a  light.  The  torch  of  truth  fhows 
much  that  we  cannot,  and  all  that  we  would  not  fee.  Ir 
a  face  dimpled  with  i'miles,  it  has  often  difcovered  male¬ 
volence  and  envy,  and  detedled,  under  jewels  and  brocade, 
the  frightful  forms  of  poverty  and  diftrefs.  A  fine  hand 
of  cards  have  changed  before  it  into  a  thoufand  fpe&res 
of  ficknefs,  mifery,  and  vexation  ;  and  immenfe  fums  oi 
money,  while  the  winner  counted  them  with  tranfport, 
have  at  the  firft  ghmpfe  of  this  unwelcome  luftre  vanifhed 
from  before  him.  If  her  ladyfnip  therefore  defigns  to  con¬ 
tinue  her  afi'embiy,  I  would  adviie  her  to  fliun  fuch  danger¬ 
ous  experiments,  to  fatisfy  herfelf  with  common  appear¬ 
ances,  and  to  light  up  her  apartments  rather  with  myrtk 
than  thq  torch  of  truth. 
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“  A  MODEST  young  man  fends  his  fervice  to  the 
“  author  of  the  Ra™bler,  and  will  be  very  willing  to 
“  alIlfl  him  111  his  work,  but  is  fadly  afraid  of  beino-  dif- 
;  “  couraged  by  having  his  firft  e%  rejefted,  a  difgrace  he 
“  !las  woefully  experienced  in  every  offer  he  had  made  of 
“  lf  t0  evei7  new  writer  of  every  new  paper;  but  he  com¬ 
forts  himfelf  by  thinking,  without  vanity,  that  this  has 
been  from  a  peculiar  favour  of  the  mufes,  who  faved  his 
“  performance  from  being  buried  in  trafh,  and  referved  it 
“  to  appear  with  luftre  in  the  Rambler.” 

Iam  equally  a  friend  to  modefty  and  enterprize;  and 
therefore  fhall  think  it  an  honour  to  correfpond  with  a 
young  man  who  poffeffes  both  in  fo  eminent  a  decree, 
louth  is,  indeed,  the  time  in  which  thefe  qualities  ought 
chiefly  to  be  found  ;  modefty  fuits  well  with  inexperience, 
and  enterprize  with  health  and  vigour,  and  an  extenfive 
profpecl  of  life.  One  of  my  predeceffors  has  juftly  ob- 
ferved,  that  though  modefty  has  an  amiable  and  winnino- ap¬ 
pearance,  it  ought  not  to  hinder  the  exertion  of  the  a  Save 
powers,  but  that  a  man  fhould  fliow  under  his  bluflies  a  latent 
refolution.  This  point  of  perfection,  nice  as  it  is,  my  cor- 
refpondent  feems  to  have  attained.  That  he  is  modeft,  Ids 
own  declaration  may  evince;  and,  I  think,  the  latent  refolu- 
Uon  may  be  difcovered  in  Ins  letter  by  an  acute  obferver  I 
will  advife  him  fince  he  fo  well  deferves  my  precepts,  not 
to  be  difcouraged,  though  the  Rambler  fhould  prove  equally 
envious,  or  taftelefs,  with  the  reft  of  this  fraternity.  If 
his  paper  is  refufed,  the  prefles  of  England  are  open,  let 
him  try  the  judgment  of  the  publick.  If,  as  it  has  fome- 
times  happened  in  general  combination  againft  merit,  he 
cannot  perfuade  the  world  to  buy  his  works,  he  may  pre- 
ent  them  to  his  friends  ;  and  if  his  friends  are  feized  with 
the  epidemical  infatuation,  and  cannot  find  his  genius,  or 
will  not  confefs  it  let  him  then  refer  his  caufe  to  pofterity, 
and  referve  his  labours  for  a  wifer  a^e. 

S  ihaVe  1  difPatcJiec'  fome  ofhmy  correfpondents  in 

tt  r  F r  T”?  WlthJair  words»  and  general  civility. 
But  to  riirtilla,  the  gay  Flirtilla,  what  fhall  I  reply?  Un- 

able  as  I  am  to  fly,  at  her  command,  over  land  and  feas, 
or  to  fupply  her  from  week  to  week,  with  the  fafhions  of 
Pans,  or  tne  intrigues  of  Madrid,  I  am  yet  not  willing  to 
incur  her  further  difpleafure,  and  would  fare  my  papers 
from  her  monkey  on  any  reafonable  terms.  By  what  pro¬ 
pitiation. 
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pitiation,  therefore,  may  I  atone  for  my  former  gravity, 
and  open,  without  trembling,  the  future  letters  of  this 
fprightly  perfecutor  ?  To  write  in  defence  of  mafquerades 
is  no  eafy  talk  ;  yet  fomething  difficult  and  daring  may 
well  be  required,  as  the  price  of  fo  important  an  approba¬ 
tion.  I  therefore  confuited,  in  this  great  emergency,  a 
man  of  high  reputation  in  gay  life,  who  having  added,  to 
his  other  accompli ffiments,  no  mean  proficiency  in  the  mi¬ 
nute  philofophy,  after  the  fifth  perufal  of  her  letter,  broke 
out  with  rapture  into  thefe  words  :  ‘  And  can  you,  Mr. 
‘  Rambler,  hand  out  againft  this  charming  creature  ?  Let 
‘  her  know,  at  leaft,  that  from  this  moment  Nigrinus  de- 
‘  votes  his  life  and  his  labours  to  her  fervice.  Is  there 
{  any  (lubborn  prejudice  of  education,  that  (lands  between 

*  thee  and  the  moft  amiable  of  mankind  ?  Behold,  Flirtilla, 
‘  at  thy  feet,  a  man  grown  gray  in  the  (ludy  of  thofe 
5  noble  arts  by  which  right  and  wrong  may  be  confounded  ; 

*  by  which  reafon  may  be  blinded,  when  we  have  a  mind 
‘  to  efcape  from  her  infpedtion  •,  and  caprice  and  appetite 

*  inflated  in  uncontrouled  command,  and  boundlefs  domi- 
1  nion  !  Such  a  cafuift  may  furely  engage,  with  certainty 

*  of  fuccefs,  in  vindication  of  an  entertainment,  which  in 
‘  an  inflant  gives  confidence  to  the  timorous,  and  kindles  ar- 

*  dour  in  the  cold  ;  an  entertainment  where  the  vigilance 
4  of  jealoufy  has  fo  often  been  eluded,  and  the  virgin  is 

*  fet  free  from  the  neceffity  of  languifhing  in  filence  ; 

*  where  all  the  outworks  of  chaftity  are  at  once  demo- 
‘  liffied  ;  where  the  heart  is  laid  open  without  a  blufh  ; 

*  where  bafhfulnefs  may  furvive  virtue,  and  no  wifh  is 
(  crufhed  under  the  frown  of  moaefty.  Far  weaker  in- 
‘  fiuence  than  Flirtilla’s  might  gain  over  an  advocate  for 
‘  fuch  amufements.  It  was  declared  by  Pompev,  that,  if 

*  the  commonwealth  was  violated,  he  could  (lamp  with  his 
‘  foot,  and  raife  an  army  out  of  the  ground  •,  if  the  rights 

*  of  pleafure  are  again  invaded,  let  but  Flirtilla  crack  her 
‘  fan,  neither  pens,  nor  fwords,  (hall  be  wanting  at  the 
‘  fummons  ;  the  wit  and  the  colonel  (hall  march  out  at 
1  her  command,  and  neither  law  nor  reafon  (hall  (land 
«  before  us.’ 
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Nu  me.  xi.  Tuesday,  April  24,  17 50. 

Non  Dindymene ,  non  adytis  quatit 
Mentem fcccerdotum  incola  Pythias, 

Non  Liber  deque,  non  acuta 
Sic  geminant  Corybautes  ara, 

‘Triples  ut  ircc. -  Hor. 

Yet  O  !  remember,  nor  t)ie  pod  of  wine. 

Nor  Pythian  Phoebus  from  his  inmolf  fhrine, 

Nor  Dindymene ,  nor  her  priefts  pefTeft, 

Can  with  their  founding  cymbals  fhake  the  breaft, 

Like  furious  anger.  Francis. 

TH  E  maxim  which  Periander  of  Corinth,  one  of  the 
feven  fages  of  Greece,  left  as  a  memorial  of  his 
knowledge  and  benevolence,  was  •»  Ae  majler  of 

thy  anger.  He  confidered  anger  as  the  great  difturber  of 
human  life,  the  chief' enemy  both  of  public  happinefs  and 
private  tranquillity,  and  thought  that  he  could  not  lay  on 
pofterity  a  ftronger  obligation  to  reverence  his  memory, 
than  by  leaving  them  a  falutary  caution  againft  this  outra¬ 
geous  pafhon. 

To  what  latitude  Periander  might  extend  the  word,  the 
brevity  of  his  precept  will  fcarce  allow  us  to  conjecture. 
From  anger,  in  its  full  import,  protraCled  into  malevolence, 
and  exerted  in  revenge,  arife,  indeed,  many  of  the  evils 
to  which  the  life  of  man  is  expofed.  By  anger  operating 
upon  power  are  produced  the  fubverfion  of  cities,  the  de¬ 
flation  of  countries,  the  maffacre  of  nations,  and  all  thofe 
dreadful  and  aftonifhing  calamities  which  fill  the  hiftories 
of  the  world,  and  which  could  not  be  read  at  any  diftant 
point  of  time,  when  the  paffions  hand  neutral,  and  every 
motive  and  principle  is  left  to  its  natural  force,  without 
fome  doubt  of  the  trutli  of  the  relation,  did  we  not  fee 
the  fame  caufes  fhll  tending  to  the  fame  effeCts,  and  only 
aCting  with  lefs  vigour  for  want  of  the  fame  concurrent 
opportunities. 

Lut  this  gigantic!:  and  enormous  fpecies  of  anger  falls 
not  properly  under  the  animadverfion  of  a  writer^  whofe 
chief  end  is  the  regulation  of  common  life,  and  whofe 
precepts  are  to  recommend  themfelves  by  their  general  ufe. 
Nor  is  this  effay  intended  to  expofe  the  tragical  or  fatal 
effects  even  of  private  malignity.  The  anger  which  I  pro- 

pofe 
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pofe  now  for  my  fubjecb  is  fuch  as  makes  thofe  who  in¬ 
dulge  it  more  troublefome  than  formidable,  and  ranks  them 
rather  with  hornets  and  wafps,  than  with  bafililks  and  lions. 
I  have,  therefore,  prefixed  a  motto,  which  characberifes 
this  paiTion,  net  fo  much  by  the  mifehief  that  it  caufes,  as 
by  the  noife  that  it  utters. 

There  is  in  the  world  a  certain  clafs  of  mortals,  known, 
and  contentedly  known,  by  the  appellation  of  pcjjioiiate  men, 
who  imagine  themfelves  entitled  by  that  diftindtion  to  be 
provoked  on  every  flight  occafion,  and  to  vent  their  rage  in 
vehement  and  fierce  vociferations,  in  furious  menaces  and 
licentious  reproaches.  Their  rage,  indeed,  for  the  moft 
part,  fumes  away  in  outries  of  injury,  and  protcflations 
of  vengeance,  and  feldom  proceeds  to  adhual  violence,  un- 
lefs  a  drawer  or  linkboy  falls  in  their  way  ;  but  they  inter¬ 
rupt  the  quiet  cf  thofe  that  happen  to  be  within  the  reach 
of  their  clamours,  obftruct  the  courfe  of  converfation,  and 
diflnrb  the  enjoyment  of  focietv. 

Men  of  this  kind  are  fometimes  not  without  understand¬ 
ing  or  virtue,  and  are,  therefore,  not  always  treated  with 
the  feverity  which  their  neglect  of  the  eafe  of  all  about 
them  might  juftlv  provoke  ;  they  have  obtained  a  kind  of 
prefeription  for  their  folly,  and  are  confidered  by  their 
companions  as  under  a  predominant  influence  that  leaves 
them  not  matters  of  their  conduct  or  language,  as  adding 
without  confcioufnefs,  and  rufhing  into  mifehief  with  a 
mitt  before  their  eyes  ;  they  are  therefore  pitied  rather 
than  cenlured,  and  their  failles  are  palled  over  as  the  in¬ 
voluntary  blows  of  a  man  agitated  by  the  fpafms  of  a  con- 
vulfion. 

It  is  l'urely  not  to  be  obferved  without  indignation,  that 
men  may  be  found  of  minds  mean  enough  to  be  fatisfied 
with  this  treatment ;  wretches  who  are  proud  to  obtain  the 
privilege  of  madmen,  and  can,  without  fhame,  and  with¬ 
out  regret,  confider  themfelves  as  receiving  hourly  par¬ 
dons  from  their  companions,  and  giving  them  continual 
opportunities  of  exerciflng  their  patience,  and  boafting  their 
clemency. 

Pride  is  undoubtedly  the  original  of  anger  ;  but  pride, 
like  every  other  .paffion,  if  it  once  breaks  loofe  from  reafon, 
counteracts  its  own  purpofes.  A  paffionate  man,  upon  the 
review  of  his  day,  will  have  very  few  gratifications  to  of¬ 
fer  to  his  pride,  when  he  has-  confidered  how  his  outrages 
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were  caufed,  why  they  were  borne,  and  in  what  they  are 
likely  to  end  at  laft. 

Thofe  fudden  burfts  of  rage  generally  break  out  upon 
fmall  occafions  ;  for  life,  unhappy  as  it  is,  cannot  fupply 
great  evils  as  frequently  as  the  man  of  fire  thinks  it  fit  to  be 
enraged  ;  therefore'  the  firft  reflection  upon  his  violence 
muft  (how  him  that  he  is  mean  enough  to  be  driven  from 
his  polt  by  every  petty  incident,  that  he  is  the  mere  Have 
of  cafualty,  and  that  his  reafon  and  virtue  are  in  the  power 
of  the  wind. 

One  motive  there  is  of  thefe  loud  extravagancies,  which 
a  man  is  careful  to  conceal  from  others,  and  does  not  al¬ 
ways  difcover  to  himfelf.  He  that  finds  his  knowledge 
narrow,  and  his  arguments  weak,  and  by  confequence  his 
fuffrage  not  much  regarded,  is  fometimes  in  hope  of  gain¬ 
ing  that  attention  by  his  clamours,  which  he  cannot  other- 
wife  obtain,  and  is  pleafed  with  remembering  that  at  leaft 
he  made  himfelf  heard,  that  he  had  the  power  to  interrupt 
thofe  whom  he  could  not  confute,  and  fufpend  the  deci- 
fion  which  he  could  not  guide. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  fury  to  which  many  men  give  way 
among  their  fervants  and  domefticks  ;  they  feel  their  own 
ignorance,  they  fee  their  own  infignificance  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  they  endeavour,  by  their  fury,  to  fright  away  con¬ 
tempt  from  before  them,  when  they  know  it  muft  follow 
them  behind  ;  and  think  themfelves  eminently  mafters,  when 
they  fee  one  folly  tamely  complied  with,  only  left  refulal 
or  delay  fhould  provoke  them  to  a  greater. 

Thefe  temptations  cannot  but  be  owned  to  have  fome 
force.  It  is  fo  little  pleafing  to  any  man  to  fee  himfelf 
wholly  overlooked  in  the  mafs  of  things,  that  he  may  be 
allowed  to  try  a  few  expedients  for  procuring  fome  kind 
of  fupplemental  dignity,  and  ufe  fome  endeavour  to  add 
weight,  by  the  violence  of  his  temper,  to  the  lightnefs  of 
his  other  powers.  But  this  has  now  been  long  pracliled, 
and  found,  upon  the  moft  exadb  eftimate,  not  to  produce 
advantages  equal  to  its  inconveniences ;  for  it  appears  not 
that  a  man  can  by  uproar,  tumult,  and  blufter,  alter  any 
one’s  opinion  of  his  underftanding,  or  gain  influence  ex¬ 
cept  over  thofe  whom  fortune  or  nature  have  made  his  de¬ 
pendents.  He  may,  by  a  fteady  perfeverance  in  his  fero¬ 
city,  fright  his  children,  and  harafs  his  fervants,  but  th? 
reft  of  the  world  will  look  on  and  laugh;  and  he  will  have 
the  comfort  at  laft  of  thinking,  that  he  lives  only  to  raife 
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contempt  and  hatred,  emotions  to  which  wifdom  and  vir¬ 
tue  would  be  always  unwilling  to  give  occafion.  He  has 
contrived  only  to  make  thofe  fear  him,  whom  every  reafon- 
able  being  is  endeavouring  to  endear  by  kindnefs,  and  muft 
content  himfelf  with  the  pleafure  of  a  triumph  obtained 
by  trampling  on  them  who  could  not  refill:.  He  muft  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  apprehenfion  which  his  prefence  caufes  is  not 
the  awe  of  his  virtue,  but  the  dread  of  his  brutality,  and 
that  he  has  given  up  the  felicity  of  being  loved,  without 
gaining  the  honour  of  being  reverenced. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  ill  confequence  of  the  frequent 
indulgence  of  this  bluftering  paffion,  which  a  man,  by 
often  calling  to  his  affiftance,  will  teach,  in  a  Ihort  time, 
to  intrude  before  the  fummons,  to  rufh  upon  him  with  re- 
fiftlefs  violence,  and  without  any  previous  notice  of  its  ap¬ 
proach.  He  will  find  himfelf  liable  to  be  inflamed  at  the 
firft  touch  of  provocation,  and  unable  to  retain  his  refent- 
ment,  till  he  has  a  full  conviction  of  the  offence,  to  pro¬ 
portion  his  anger  to  the  caufe,  or  to  regulate  it  by  pru¬ 
dence  or  by  duty.  When  a  man  has  once  buffered  his 
mind  to  be  thus  vitiated,  he  becomes  one  of  the  moft  hate¬ 
ful  and  unhappy  beings.  He  can  give  no  fecurity  to  him¬ 
felf  that  he  (hall  not,  at  the  next  interview,  alienate  by 
fome  fudden  tranfport  his  deareft  friend ;  or  break  out, 
upon  fome  flight  contradiction,  into  fuch  terms  of  rudenefs 
as  can  never  be  perfectly  forgotten.  Whoever  converfes 
with  him,  lives  with  the  fufpicion  and  folicitude  of  a  man 
that  plays  with  a  tame  tiger,  always  under  a  neceflity  of 
watching  the  moment  in  which  the  capricious  favage  ihall 
begin  to  growl. 

It  is  told  by  Prior,  in  a  panegyrick  on  the  Duke  of  Dor- 
fet,  that  his  fervants  ufed  to  put  themfelves  in  his  way 
when  he  was  angry,  becaufe  he  was  fure  to  recompenfe 
them  for  any  indignities  which  he  made  them  buffer.  This 
is  the  round  of  a  paflionate  man’s  life  ;  he  contracts  debts 
when  he  is  furious,  which  his  virtue,  if  he  has  virtue, 
obliges  him  to  difcharge  at  the  return  of  reafon.  He  fpends 
his  time  in  outrage  and  acknowledgment,  injury  and  repara¬ 
tion.  Or,  if  there  be  any  who  hardens  himfelf  in  oppreifion, 
and  juftifies  the  wrong,  becaufe  he  has  done  it,  his  infenfi- 
biiity  can  make  fmall  part  of  his  praife,  or  his  happinefs  ;  he 
only  adds  deliberate  to  hafty  folly,  aggravates  petulance  by 
contumacy,  and  deftroys  the  only  plea  that  he  can  offer  for 
the  tendernefs  and  patience  of  mankind. 

Yet, 
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Yet,  even  this  degree  of  depravity  we  may  be  content 
to  pity,  becaufe  it  feldom  wants  a  punifhment  equal  to  its 
guilt.  Nothing  is  more  defpicable  or  more  miferable  than 
the  old  age  of  a  paffionate  man.  When  the  vigour  of  youth 
fails  him,  and  his  amufements  pall  with  frequent  repeti¬ 
tion,  his  occafional  rage  finks  by  decay  of  ftrength  into 
peevifhnefs  ;  that  peevifhnefs,  for  want  of  novelty  and  va¬ 
riety,  becomes  habitual ;  the  world  falls  ofF  from  around 
him,  and  he  is  left,  as  Homer  exprefles  it,  <plXot 

to  devour  his  own  heart  in  folitude  and  contempt. 


$ 

Numb.  12.  Saturday,  April  28,  1750. 


- Miferum  parma  Jtipe  focilat,  ut  pudibundos 

Excrtert  fates  inter  conviuia  pojft «■ 

- ‘Tu  mitis,  is?  acri 

Afpcritate  carensy  pofitoque  per  omnia  fefUy 
Inter  ut  eequales  unus  numeraris  arnicos ? 

Obfequiumque  doces ,  fit  amorem  quarts  amando. 

Lucan  us  ad  Pifonem, 

Unlike  the  ribald  whofe  licentious  jell 
Pollutes  his  banquet,  and  infults  his  guefl  5 
From  wealth  and  grandeur  eafy  to  defcend. 

Thou  joy’ll  to  lofe  the  mailer  in  the  friend  : 

We  round  thy  board  the  cheerful  menials  fee, 

Gay  with  the  fmile  of  bland  equality  ; 

No  focial  care  the  gracious  lord  difdains; 

Love  prompts  to  love,  and  rev’rence  rev’rence  gains. 

4  To  the  RAMBLE  R. 

S  I  R, 

AS  you  feem  to  have  devoted  your  labours  to  virtue,  I 
cannot  forbear  to  inform  you  of  one  fpecies  of 
cruelty  with  which  the  life  of  a  man  of  letters  perhaps 
does  not  often  make  him  acquainted;  and  which,  as  it 
feems  to  produce  no  other  advantage  to  thofe  that  pra&ife 
it  than  a  Ihort  gratification  of  thoughtlefs  vanity,  may  be¬ 
come  lefs  common  when  it  has  been  once  expofed  in  its  va¬ 
rious  forms,  and  its  full  magnitude. 
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I  am  the  daughter  of  a  country  gentleman,  whofe  far 
mily  is  numerous,  and  whofe  eftate,  not  at  firft  fufhcient 
to  Ihpply  us  with  affluence,  has  been  lately  fo  much  im¬ 
paired  by  an  unfuccefsful  law-fuit,  that  all  the  younger 
children  are  obliged  to  try  l'uch  means  as  their  education 
affords  them,  for  procuring  the  neceffhries  of  life.  Dif- 
trefs  and  curiofity  concurred  to  bring  me  to  London,  where 
I  was  received  by  a  relation  with  the  coldnefs  -which  mis¬ 
fortune  generally  finds.  A  week,  a  long  week,  I  lived 
with  my  coufin,  before  the  molt  vigilant  enquiry  could 
procure  us  the  leaft  hopes  of  a  place,  in  which  time  I  was 
much  better  qualified  to  bear  ail  the  vexations  of  fervi- 
tude.  The  firft  two  days  fhe  was  content  to  pity  me,  and 
only  wdfhed  I  had  not'  been  quite  fo  well-bred  ;  but  people 
mud  comply  with  their  circumftances.  This  lenity,  how¬ 
ever,  was  foon  at  an  end ;  and,  for  the  remaining  part  of 
the  week,  I  heard  every  hour  of  the  pride  of  my  family, 
the  obftinacy  of  my  father,  and  of  people  better  born  than 
myfelf  that  were  common  fervants. 

At  laft,  on  Saturday  noon,  fhe  told  me,  with  very  vifible 
fatisfadfion,  that  Mrs.  Bombafme,  the  great  filk-mercer’s 
lady,  wanted  a  maid,  and  a  fine  place  it  would  be,  for  there 
would  be  nothing  to  do  but  to  clean  my  miftrefs’s  room, 
get  up  her  linen,  drefs  the  young  ladies,  wait  at  tea  in  the 
morning,  take  care  of  a  little  mifs  juft  come  from  nurfe, 
and  then  fit  down  to  my  needle.  But  madam  was  a  wo¬ 
man  of  great  fpirit,  and  would  not  be  contraditfed,  and 
therefore  I  flrould  take  care,  for  good  places  were  not  eafily 
to  be  got. 

With  thefe  cautions  I  waited  on  madam  Bombafine,  of 
whom  the  firft  fight  gave  me  no  raviftiing  ideas.  She  was 
two  yards  round  the  waift,  her  voice  was  at  once  loud  and 
fqueaking,  and  her  face  brought  to  my  mind  the  pidture 
of  the  full  moon.  Are  you  the  young  woman,  fays  fhe, 
that  are  come  to  offer  yourfelf  ?  It  is  ftrange  when  people 
of  fubftance  want  a  fervant,  how  foon  it  is  the  town-talk. 
But  they  know  they  (hall  have  a  belly-full  that  live  with 
me.  Not  like  people  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  we 
dine  at  one  o’clock.  But  I  never  take  any  body  without  a 
character  ;  what  friends  do  you  come  of  ?  I  then  told  her 
that  my  father  was  a  gentleman,  and  that  we  had  been  un¬ 
fortunate. — A  great  misfortune,  indeed,  to  come  to  me, 
and  have  three  meals  a-day  ! — So  your  father  was  a  gentle¬ 
man,  and  you  are  a  gentlewoman  I  fuppofe— fuch  gentle¬ 
women  ! 
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women  ! — Madam,  I  did  not  mean  to  claim  any  exemp¬ 
tions,  I  only  anfwered  your  enquiry — Such  gentlewomen  ! 
people  fhould  fet  their  children  to  good  trades,  and  keep 
them  off  the  parifh.  Bray  go  to  the  other  end  of  the 
town,  there  are  gentlewomen,  if  they  would  pay  their 
debts  :  I  am  fure  we  have  loft  enough  by  gentlewomen. 
Upon  this,  her  broad  face  grew  broader  with  triumph, 
and  I  was  afraid  fhe  would  have  taken  me  for  the  pleafure 
of  continuing  her  infult ;  but  happily  the  next  word  was, 
Pray,  Mrs.  gentlewoman,  troop  down  ftairs.  You  may  be¬ 
lieve  I  obeyed  her. 

I  returned  and  met  with  a  better  reception  from  my 
coufin  than  I  expended  ;  for  while  I  was  mif,  the  had  heard 
that  Mrs.  Standifn,  whole  hulband  had  lately  b-'en  raifed 
from  a  clerk  in  an  office,  to  be  cdmmiffmier  the  ex- 
cife,  had  taken  a  fine  houfe,  and  wanted  a  maid. 

To  Mrs.  Standilh  I  went,  and,  after  having  waited  fix 
hours,  was  at  laft  admitted  to  the  top  of  the  (lairs,  when 
lire  came  out  of  her  room,  with  two  of  her  company. 
There  was  a  fmell  of  punch.  So,  young  woman,  you 
want  a  place;  whence  do  you  come  ? — From  the  country, 
madam. — Yes,  they  all  come  out  of  the  country.  And 
what  brought  you  to  town,  a  baftard  ?  Where  do  you  lodge  ? 
At  the  Seven-Dials  ?  What,  you  never  heard  of  the  found- 
ling-houfe  !  Upon  this,  they  all  laughed  fo  obftrepe- 
roufly,  that  I  took  the  opportunity  of  breaking  off  in  the 
tumult. 

I  then  heard  of  a  place  at  an  elderly  lady’s.  She  was 
at  cards;  but  in  two  hours,  I  was  told,  fhe  would  fpeak 
to  me.  She  alked  me  if  I  could  keep  an  account,  and  or¬ 
dered  me  to  write.  I  wrote  two  lines  out  of  fome  book 
that  lay  by  her.  She  wondered  what  people  meant,  to  breed 
up  poor  girls  to  write  at  that  rate.  I  fuppofe,  Mrs.  Flirt,  if 
I  was  to  fee  your  work,  it  would  be  fine  fluff! — You  may 
walk.  I  will  not  have  love-letters  written  from  my  houfe 
to  every  young  fellow  in  the  ftreet. 

Two  days  after,  I  went  on  the  fame  purfuit  to  Lady 
Lofty,  dreffed,  as  I  was  directed,  in  what  little  ornaments 
I  had,  becaufe  fhe  had  lately  got  a  place  at  court.  Upon 
the  firll  fight  of  me,  fhe  turns  to  the  woman  that  fhowed 
me  in,  Is  this  the  lady  that  wants  a  place  ?  Pray  what  place 
wou’d  you  have,  mifs  ?  a  maid  of  honour’s  place  ?  Ser¬ 
vants  now  a-days  ! — Madam,  I  heard  you  wanted — Want¬ 
ed  what  ?  Somebody  finer  than  myfelf ! — A  pretty  fervant 
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indeed — I  fhould  be  afraid  to  fpeak  to  her — I  fuppofe,  Mrs. 
Minx,  thefe  fine  hands  cannot  bear  wetting — A  fervant  in¬ 
deed  !  Pray  move  off — I  am  refolved  to  be  the  head  per- 
fon  in  this  houfe — You  are  ready  drefs’d,  the  taverns  will 
be  open. 

I  went  to  enquire  for  the  next  place  in  a  clean  linen 
gown,  and  heard  the  fervant  tell  his  lady,  there  was  a  young 
woman,  but  he  faw  {he  would  not  do.  I  was  brought  up, 
however.  Are  you  the  trollop  that  has  the  impudence  to 
come  for  my  place  ?  What,  you  have  hired  that  nafty 
gown,  and  are  come  to  {teal  a  better — Madam,  I  have 
another,  but  being  obliged  to  walk — Then  thefe  are  your 
manners,  with  your  blulhes,  and  your  courtefies,  to  come 
to  me  in  your  word  gown.  Madam  give  me  leave  to  wait 
upon  you  in  my  other.  Wait  on  me,  you  faucy  flut  ! 
Then  you  are  fure  of  coming — I  could  not  let  fuch  a 
drab  come  near  me — Here,  you  girl,  that  came  up  with 
her,  have  you  touched  her  ?  If  you  have,  walh  your  hands 
before  you  drefs  me — Such  trollops!  Get  you  down. 
What,  whimpering  ?  Pray  walk. 

I  went  away  with  tears ;  for  my  coufin  had  lofb  all  pa¬ 
tience.  However,  fire  told  me,  that  having  a  refpedt  for 
my  relations,  {he  was  willing  to  keep  me  out  of  the  flreet, 
and  would  let  me  have  another  week. 

The  firft  day  of  this  week  I  faw  two  places.  At  one  I 
was  afked  where  I  had  lived  ?  And  upon  my  anfwer,  was 
told  by  the  lady,  that  people  fhould  qualify  themfelves  in 
ordinary  places,  for  {he  fhould  never  have  done  if  {he  was 
to  follow  girls  about.  At  the  other  houfe  I  was  a  fmirking 
huffy,  and  that  fweet  face  I  might  make  money  of — Por 
her  part,  it  was  a  rule  with  her  never  to  take  any  creature 
that  thought  herfelf  handfome. 

The  three  next  days  were  fpent  in  Lady  Bluff’s  entry, 
where  I  waited  fix  hours  every  day  for  the  pleafure  of  fee¬ 
ing  the  fervants  peep  at  me,  and  go  away  laughing. - 

Madam  will  ftretch  her  fmall  {hanks  in  the  entry ;  fhe  will 
know  the  houfe  again. — At  fun-fet  the  two  firft  days  I  was 
told,  that  my  lady  would  fee  me  to-morrow,  and  on  the 
third,  that  her  woman  ftaid. 

My  week  was  now  near  its  end,  and  I  had  no  hopes  of  a 
place.  My  relation,  who  always  laid  upon  me  the  blame 
of  every  mifcarriage,  told  me  that  I  muff  learn  to  humble 
myfelf,  and  that  all  great  ladies  had  particular  ways ;  that 
if  J  went  on  in  that  manner,  {he  could  not  tell  who  would 
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keep  me ;  (he  had  known  many  that  had  refufed  places, 
fell  their  clothes,  and  beg  in  the  ftreets. 

It  was  to  no  purpofe  that  the  refufal  was  declared  bv  me 
to  be  never  on  my  fide  ;  I  was  reafoning  againft  intereft, 
and  againft  ft upidity  ;  and  therefore  I  comforted  myfelf 
with  the  hope  of  fucceeding  better  in  my  next  attempt, 
and  went  to  Mrs.  Courtly,  a  very  fine  lady,  who  had  routes 
at  her  houfe,  and  faw  the  belt  company  in  town. 

I  had  not  waited  two  hours  before  I  was  called  up,  and 
found  Mr.  Courtly  and  his  lady  at  piquet,  in  the  height  of 
good  humour.  This  1  looked  on  as  a  favourable  fign,  and 
ftood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  in  expedition  of  the 
common  queftions.  At  laft  Mr.  Courtly  called  out,  after 
a  whifper,  Stand  facing  the  light,  that  one  may  fee  you. 
I  chang’d  my  place,  and  blufh’d.  They  frequently  turn’d 
their  eyes  upon  me,  and  feem’d  to  difcover  many  fubjedfs 
of  merriment ;  for  at  every  look  they  whifper’d,  and  laugh’d 
with  the  moft  violent  agitations  of  delight.  At  laft  Mr. 
Courtly  cried  out,  Is  that  colour  your  own,  child  ?  Yes, 
lays  the  lady,  if  fhe  has  not  robb’d  the  kitchen  hearth, 
'ihis  was  fo  happy  a  conceit,  that  it  renew’d  the  ftorm  of 
laughter,  and  they  threw  down  their  cards  in  hopes  of  bet¬ 
ter  fport.  The  lady  then  called  me  to  her,  and  began 
with  an  affedled  gravity  to  enquire  what  I  could  do?  But 
firft  turn  about,  and  let  us  fee  your  fine  fhape  :  Well,  what 
are  you  fit  for,  Mrs.  Mum?  You  would  find  your  tongue, 

I  fuppofe,  in  the  kitchen.  No,  no,  fays  Mr. "Courtly, °the 
girl’s  a  good  girl  yet,  but  I  am  afraid  a  brilk  young  fellow, 

with  fine  tags  on  his  fhoulder - Come,  child,  hold  up 

your  head  ;  what  ?  you  have  ftole  nothing. - Not  yet, 

fays  the  lady,  but  fhe  hopes  to  fteal  your  heart  quickly. — 
Here  was  a  laugh  of  happinefs  and  triumph,  prolonged  by 
the  confufion  which  I  could  no  longer  reprefs.  At  laft  the 
lady  recolledfecl  herfclf :  Stole  ?  no — but  if  I  had  her,  I 
fhould  watch  her  ;  for  that  downcaft  eye — Why  cannot  you 
look  people  in  the  face  ?  Steal  !  fays  her  hufband,  fhe 
wmuld  fteal  nothing  but,  perhaps,  a  few  ribbands  before 
they  were  left  off  by  her  lady.  Sir,  anfwered  I,  why  fhould 
you,  by  fuppofing  me  a  thief,  infult  one  from  whom  you 
have  received  no  injury  ?  Infult,  fays  the  lady ;  are  you 
come  hereto  be  a  fervant,  you  faucy  baggage,  and  talk  of 
infulting  ?  What  will  this  world  come  to,  if  a  gentleman 
may  not  jeft  with  a  fervant  ?  Well,  fuch  fervants  1  pray 
be  gone,  and  fee  when  you  will  have  the  honour  to  be 
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fo  infulted  again.  Servants  infulted — a  fine  time _ In- 

fulted  !  Get  down  flairs,  you  flut,  or  the  footman  {hall  in- 
fult  you. 

The  laft  day  01  the  laft  week  was  now  coming,  and  my 
kind  coufin  talked  of  fending  me  down  in  the  waggon  to 
preferve  me  from  bad  courfes.  But  in  the  morning  Ihe 
came  and  told  me  that  fhe  had  one  trial  more  for  me  ; 
Euphemia  wanted  a  maid,  and  perhaps  I  might  do  for 
her ;  for,  like  me,  fhe  muft  fall  her  creft,  being  forced  to 
lay  down  her  chariot  upon  the  lofs  of  half  her  fortune  by 
bad  fecurities,  and  with  her  way  of  giving  her  money  to 
every  body  that  pretended  to  want  it,  flie  could  have  little 
beforehand  5  therefore  I  might  ferve  her  ;  for,  with  all  her 
fine  fenfe,  fhe  muft  not  pretend  to  be  nice. 

I  went  immediately,  and  met  at  the  door  a  young  gen¬ 
tlewoman,  who  told  me  fire  had  herfelf  been  hired  that 
morning,  but  that  fhe  was  ordered  to  bring  any  that  of¬ 
fered  up  flairs.  I  was  accordingly  introduced  to  Euphe- 
nua,  who,  when  I  came  in,  laid  down  her  book,  and  told 
me,  that  fhe  fent  for  me  not  to  gratify  an  idle  curiofity, 
but  left  my  disappointment  might  be  made  ftill  more  grat- 
ing  by  incivility  ;  that  fhe  was  in  pain  to  deny  any  thing, 
much  more  what  was  no  favour ;  that  fhe  faw  nothing  in 
my  appearance  which  did  not  make  her  wifh  for  my  com¬ 
pany  ;  but  that  another,  whofe  claims  might  perhaps  be 
equal,  had  come  before  me.  The  thought  of  being  fo 
near  to  fuch  a  place,  and  miffing  it,  brought  tears  into 
my  eyes,  and  my  fobs  hinder’d  me  from  returning  my  ac¬ 
knowledgements.  She  rofe  up  confufed,  and  fuppofing  by 
my  concern  that  I  was  diftreffed,  placed  me  by  her,  "and 
made  me  tell  her  my  ftory  ;  which  when  fhe  had  heard, 
fhe  put  two  guineas  in  my  hand,  ordering  me  to  lodge 
near  her,  and  make  ufe  of  her  table  till  fhe  could  provide 
for  me.  I  am  now  under  her  protection,  and  know  not 
how  to  fhew  my  gratitude  better  than  by  giving  this  ac¬ 
count  to  the  Rambler, 

ZOSIMA, 
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Comtrnjfomque  teges  Cf  •vino  tortus  &  ira. 

And  let  not  wine  or  anger  wreft 
Th’  intrufted  fecret  from  your  bread. 


Francis. 


Hor. 


IT  is  related  by  Quintus  Curtius,  that  the  Perfians  al¬ 
ways  conceived  an  invincible  contempt  of  a  man,  who 
had  violated  the  laws  of  fecrecy  ;  for  they  thought,  that, 
however  he  might  be  deficient  in  the  qualities  requifite  to 
adtual  excellence,  the  negative  virtues  at  lead:  were  in  his 
power,  and  though  he  perhaps  could  not  fpeak  well  if  he 
was  to  try,  it  was  ftill  eafy  for  him  not  to  fpeak. 

In  forming  this  opinion  of  the  eafinels  of  fecrecy  they 
feem  to  have  confidered  it  as  cppofed,  not  to  treachery, 
but  loquacity,  and  to  have  conceived  the  man,  whom  they 
thus  cenfured,  not  frighted  by  menaces  to  reveal,  or  brib¬ 
ed  by  promifes  to  betray,  but  incited  by  the  mere  pleafure 
of  talking,  or  fome  other  motive  equally  trilling,  to  lay 
open  his  heart  without  reflection,  and  to  let  whatever  he 
knew  flip  from  him,  only  for  want  of  power  to  retain  it. 
Whether,  by  their  fettled  and  avowed  icorn  of  thoughtlefs 
talkers,  the  Perfians  were  able  to  diffufe  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent  the  virtue  of  taciturnity,  we  are  hindered  by  the  dif- 
tance  of  thofe  times  from  being  able  to  difcover,  there  be¬ 
ing  very  few  memoirs  remaining  of  the  court  of  Perfe- 
polis,  nor  any  diftindl  accounts  handed  down  to  us  of  their 
office-clerks,  their  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber,  their  attor¬ 
neys,  their  chambermaids,  or  their  footmen. 

In  thefe  latter  ages,  though  the  old  animofity  againft  a 
prattler  is  ft  ill  retained,  it  appears  wholly  to  have  loll  its 
effe£t  upon  the  conduct  of  mankind ;  for  fecrets  are  fo  fel- 
dom  kept,  that  it  may  with  fome  reafon  be  douoted, 
whether  the  ancients  were  not  miftaken  in  their  firlt  pof- 
tulate,  whether  the  quality  of  retention  be  fo  generally  be¬ 
llowed,  and  whether  a  fecret  has  not  fome  fubtle  volatility, 
by  which  it  efcapes  imperceptibly  at  the  fmallell  vent,  or 
fome  power  of  fermentation,  by  which  it  expands  itfelf  fo 
as  to  burft  the  heart  that  will  not  give  it  way. 

Thofe  that  lludy  either  the  body  or  the  mind  of  man, 
very  often  find  the  mod  fpecious  aud  pleafing  theory  fall¬ 
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ing  under  the  weight  of  contrary  experience  ;  and  indeed 
of  gratifying  their  vanity  by  inferring  effects  from  caufes, 
they  are  always  reduced  at  lad  to  conjecture  caufes  from 
effeCts.  That  it  is  eafy  to  be  fecret,  the  fpeculatift  can  de- 
monftrate  in  his  retreat,  and  therefore  thinks  himfelf  judi- 
hed  in  placing  confidence  ;  the  man  of  the  world  knows, 
that,  whether  difficult  or  not,  it  is  uncommon,  and  there¬ 
fore  finds  himfelf  rather  inclined  to  fearch  after  the  rea- 
fon  of  this  univerfal  failure  in  one  of  the  mod  important 
duties  of  fociety. 

The  vanity  of  being  known  to  be  truded  with  a  fecret 
is  generally  one  of  the  chief  motives  to  difclofe  it ;  for 
however  abfurd  it  may  be  thought  to  boad  an  honour  by  an 
act  which  fhews  that  it  was  conferred  without  merit,  yet 
mod  men  feem  rather  inclined  to  confefs  the  want  of  vir¬ 
tue  than  of  importance,  and  more  willingly  {hew  their  influ¬ 
ence,  though  at  the  expence  of  their  probity,  than  glide 
through  life  with  no  other  pleafure  than  the  private  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  fidelity  ;  which,  while  it  is  preferred,  mud 
be  without  praiie,  except  from  the  Angle  perfon  who  tries 
and  knows  it. 

There  are  many  ways  of  telling  a  fecret,  by  which  a 
man  exempts  himfelf  from  the  reproaches  of  his  con¬ 
fidence,  and  gratifies  his  pride,  without  differing  himfelf 
to  believe  that  he  impairs  his  virtue.  He  tells  the  private 
affairs  of  his  patron,  or  his  friend,  only  to  thofe  from 
■whom  he  wou!d  not  conceal  his  own  ;  he  tells  them  to 
thofe,  who  have  no  temptation  to  betray  the  trud,  or  with 
a  denunciation  of  a  certain  forfeiture  of  his  friendfhip,  if 
he  difcovers  that  they  become  publick. 

Secrets  are  very  frequently  tcild  in  the  fird  ardour  of 
kindnefs,  or  of  love,  for  the  fake  of  proving,  by  fo  im¬ 
portant  a  fact  ifice,  fincerity  or  tendernefs ;  but  with  this 
motive,  though  it  be  drong  in  itfelf,  vanity  concurs,  fince 
every  man  defires  to  be  mod  edeemed  by  thofe  whom  he 
loves,  or  with  whom  he  converfes,  with  whom  he  pafles 
his  hours  of  pleafure,  and  to  whom  he  retires  from  bufi- 
/itfs  and  from  care. 

W  hen  the  difcovery  of  fecrets  is  under  confideration, 
there  is  always  a  didin&ion  carefully  to  be  made  between 
cur  own  and  thofe  of  another  ;  thofe  of  which  we  are 
fully  rnaders,  as  they  affedt  only  our  own  intered,  and 
thofe  which  are  repoiited  with  us  in  trud,  and  involve  the 
happinefs  or  convenience  of  fuch  as  we  have  no  right  to 
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expofe  to  hazard.  To  tell  our  own  fecrets  is  generally 
folly,  but  that  folly  is  without  guilt ;  to  communicate 
thofe  with  which  we  are  intruded  is  always  treachery,  and 
treachery  for  the  mod  part  combined  with  folly. 

.  There  have,  indeed,  been  fome  enthufiaftick  and  irra¬ 
tional  zealots  for  friendfhip,  who  have  maintained,  and 
.perhaps  believed,  that  one  Iriend  has  a  right  to  all  that  is 
m  po’fleffion  of  another ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  kindnefs  to  exempt  any  fecret  from  this  boundlefs 
confidence.  Accordingly  a  late  female  minider  of  date 
has  been  ihamelefs  enough  to  inform  the  world,  that  ihe 
ufed,  when  Ihe  wanted  to  extract  any  thing  from  her  lo- 
vereign,  to  remind  her  of  Montaigne’s  reafoning,  who  has 
determined,  that  to  tell  a  fecret  to  a  friend  is  no  .breach  of 
fidelity,  becaule  the  number  of  perfons  truded  is  not 
multiplied,  a  man  and  his  fiiend  being  virtually  the 
fame. 

That  fuch  a  fallacy  could  be  impofed  upon  any  human 
underdanding,  or  that  an  author  could  have  advanced  a 
pofition  fo  remote  from  truth  and  reafon,  any  other  ways 
than  as  a  declaimer,  to  fiiew  to  what  extent  he  could  drereh 
his  imagination,  and  with  what  drength  he  could  prefs  is 
principle,  would  fcarcely  have  been  credible,  had  m  this 
lady  kindly  flaewn  us  how  far  weaknefs  may  be  deluded, 
or  indolence  amufeu.  But  fince  it  appears,  that  even,  this 
fophidry  has  been  able,  with  the  help  of  a  ftrong  defire, 
to  repofe  in  quiet  upon  the  underdanding  of  another,  to 
miflead  honed  intentions,  and  an  underdanding  not  con¬ 
temptible,  it  may  not  be  fuperlluous  to  remark,  that  'hole 
things  which  are  common  among  friends  are  only  fuch  as 
either  pofiefles  in  his  own  right,  and  can  alienate  or  dedroy 
without  Injury  to  any  other  perfon.  Without  this  limi¬ 
tation,  confidence  mud  run  on  without  end,  the  fecond 
perfon  may  tell  the  fecret  to  the  third,  upon  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple  as  he  received  it  from  the  fivd,  and  a  third  may 
hand  it  forward  to  a  fourth,  till  at  lad  it  is  told  in  the 
round  of  friendfhip  to  them  from  whom  it  was  the  fird  in¬ 
tention  to  conceal  it. 

The  confidence  which  Caius  has  of  the  faithfulnefs 
of  Titius  is  nothing  more  than  an  opinion  which  him- 
felf  cannot  know  to  be  true,  and  which  Claudius,  who 
fird  tells  his  fecret  to  Caius,  may  know  to  be  falfe  ;  and 
therefore  the  trud  is  transferred  by  Caius,  if  he  re- 
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veal  what  has  been  told  him,  to  one  from  whom  the  per- 
fon  originally  concerned  would  have  withheld  it;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  event,  Caius  has  hazarded  the  hap- 
pinefs.of  his  friend,  without  neceffny  and  without  permif- 
Con,  and  has  put  that  trull  in  the  hand  of  fortune  which 
was  given  only  to  virtue. 

Ail  the  arguments  upon  which  a  man  who  is  telling  the 
private  affairs  of  another  may  ground  his  confidence  of 
lecurity,  he  muft  upon  refleddion  know  to  be  uncertain, 
becauie  he  finds  them  without  efx'edl  upon  himfelf.  When 
he  is  imagining  that  Titius  w  ill  be  cautious  from  a  regard 
to  his  intereft,  his  reputation  or  his  duty,  he  ought  to  re¬ 
flect  that  he  is  himfelf  at  that  inflant  adding  in  oppofition 
to  all  thefe  reafons,  and  revealing  what  intereft,  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  duty  diredd  him  to  conceal. 

Every  one  feels  that  in  his  own  cafe  he  fhould  confider 
the  man  incapable  of  truft,  who  believed  himfelf  at  liberty 
to  tell  whatever  he  knew  to  the  firft  whom  he  fhould  con¬ 
clude  deferving  of  his  confidence  ;  therefore  Caius,  in  ad¬ 
mitting  Titius  to  the  affairs  imparted  only  to  himfelf,  muft 
know  that  he  violates  his  faith,  fince  he  adds  contrary  to 
the  intention  of  Claudius,  to  whom  that  faith  was  given. 
For  promifes  of  friendfhip  are,  like  all  others,  ufelefs  and 
vain,  unlefs  they  are  made  in  fome  known  fenfe,  adjufted 
and  acknowledged  by  both  parties. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  many  queftions  may  be  ftarted  re¬ 
lating  to  the  duty  of  fecrecv,  where  the  affairs  are  of 
pubiick  concern  ;  where  fubfequent  reafons  may  arife  to 
alter  the  appearance  and  nature  of  the  truft ;  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  fecret  was  told  may  change  the  de¬ 
gree  of  obligation  ;  and  that  the  principles  upon  which  a 
man  is  chofen  fora  confident  may  not  always  equally  con- 
fitrain  him.  But  thefe  fcruples,  if  not  too  intricate,  are 
of  too  extenfive  confideration  for  my  prefent  purpofe,  nor 
are  they  fuch  as  generally  occur  in  common  life  ;  and 
though  cafuiftical  knowdedge  be  ufeful  in  proper  hands, 
yet  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  carelefsly  expofed,  fince 
mold  will  ufe  it  rather  to  lull  than  awaken  their  own  con¬ 
fidences  ;  and  the  threads  of  reafioning,  on  which  truth  is 
fufpended,  are  frequently  drawn  to  fuch  fubtiiity,  that 
common  eyes  cannot  perceive,  and  common  fenfibility 
cannot  feel  them. 

TI  e  whole  dodrine,  as  well  as  pradice  of  fecrecy,  is 
fo  perplexing  and  dangerous,  that,  next  to  him  who  is 
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compelled  to  trull,  I  think  him  unhappy  who  is  chofen  to 
be  trufted  ;  for  he  is  often  involved  in  fcruples  without  the 
liberty  of  calling  in  the  help  of  any  other  underftanding ; 
he  is  frequently  drawn  into  guilt,  under  the  appearance 
of  friendlhip  and  honelty  ;  and  fometimes  fubjetl  to  fuf- 
picion  by  the  treachery  of  others,  who  are  engaged  with¬ 
out  his  knowledge  in  the  fame  fchemes ;  for  he  that  has 
one  confident  has  generally  more,  and  when  he  is  at  laft 
betrayed,  is  in  doubt  on  whom  he  {hall  fix  the  crime. 

The  rules  therefore  that  I  lhall  propofe  concerning  fe- 
crecy,  and  from  which  I  think  it  not  fafe  to  deviate,  with¬ 
out  long  and  exa£t  deliberation,  are — Never  to  folicit  the 
knowledge  of  a  fecret.  Not  willingly,  nor  without  many 
limitations,  to  accept  fuch  confidence  when  it  is  offered. 
When  a  fecret  is  once  admitted,  to  confider  the  trufit  as  of 
a  very  high  nature,  important  as  fociety,  and  facred  as 
truth,  and  therefore  not  to  be  violated  for  any  incidental 
convenience,  or  flight  appearance  of  contrary  fitnefs. 


Numb.  14.  Saturday,  May  5,  1750. 

— - Nil  fiat  unquam 

Sic  difpdrjibi -  Hor. 

Sure  fuch  a  various  creature  ne’er  was  known.  Francis. 

AM  O  N  G  the  many  inconfiftencies  which  folly  pro¬ 
duces,  or  infirmities  fuffers  in  the  human  mind, 
there  has  often  been  obferved  a  manifeft  and  ftriking  con¬ 
trariety  between  the  life  of  an  author  and  his  writings  •, 
and  Milton,  in  a  letter  to  a  learned  flranger,  by  whom  he 
had  been  vifited,  with  great  reafon  congratulates,  himfeli 
upon  the  confcioufnefs  of  being  found  equal  to  his  own 
charadler,  and  having  preferved,  in  a  private  and  fami¬ 
liar  interview,  that  reputation  which  his  works  had  pro¬ 
cured  him. 

Ehofe  whom  the  appearance  of  virtue,  or  the  evidence 
of  genius,  have  tempted  to  a  nearer  knowledge  of  the  wri¬ 
ter  in  whofe  performances  they  may  be  found,  have  in¬ 
deed  had  frequent  reafon  to  repent  their  curiofity ;  the 
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bubble  that  fparkled  before  them  has  become  common  water 
at  the  touch ;  the  phantom  of  perfection  has  vanifhed 
when  they  wifhed  to  prefs  it  to  their  bofom.  They  have 
loft  the  pleafure  of  imagining  how  far  humanity  may  be 
exalted,  and,  perhaps,  felt  themfelves  lefs  inclined  to  toil 
up  the  fteeps  of  virtue,  when  they  obferve  thofe  who  feem 
beft  able  to  point  the  way,  loitering  below,  as  either  afraid 
of  the  labour,  or  doubtful  of  the  reward. 

It  has  been  lone  the  cuftom  of  the  oriental  monarchs  to 

O 

hide  themfelves  in  gardens  and  palaces,  to  avoid  the  con- 
verfation  of  mankind,  and  to  be  known  to  their  fubjedbs 
only  by  their  edidbs.  The  fame  policy  is  no  lefs  neceffary 
to  him  that  writes,  than  to  him  that  governs  ;  for  men 
would  not  mere  patiently  fubmit  to  be  taught,  than  com¬ 
manded,  by  one  known  to  have  the  fame  follies  and  weak- 
neffes  with  themfelves.  A  fudden  intruder  into  the  clofet 
of  an  author  would  perhaps  feel  equal  indignation  with 
the  officer,  who  having  long  folicited  admiffion  into  the 
prefence  of  Sardanapalus,  faw  him  not  confulting  upon 
laws,  enquiring  into  grievances,  or  modelling  armies,  but 
employed  in  feminine  amufements,  and  diredting  the  ladies 
in  their  work. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive,  however,  that  for  many 
reafons  a  man  writes  much  better  than  he  lives.  For  with¬ 
out  entering  into  refined  fpeculations,  it  may  be  fhewa 
much  eafier  to  defign  than  to  perform.  A  man  propofes 
his  fchemes  of  life  in  a  ftate  of  abftradbion  and  difengage- 
ment,  exempt  from  the  enticements  of  hope,  the  folici- 
tations  of  affedtion,  the  importunities  of  appetite,  or  the 
deprefiions  of  fear,  and  is  in  the  fame  ftate  with  him 
that  teaches  upon  land  the  art  of  navigation,  to  whom 
the  fea  is  always  fmooth,  and  the  wind  always  prof- 
perous. 

The  mathematicians  are  well  acquainted  with  the  diffe¬ 
rence  between  pure  fcience,  which  has  to  do  only  with 
ideas,  and  the  application  of  its  laws  to  the  ufe  of  life,  in 
which  they  are  conftrained  to  fubmit  to  the  imperfedbion 
of  matter  and  the  influence  of  accidents.  Thus,  in  moral 
difeuffions,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  many  impediments 
obftrudb  our  practice,  which  very  eafilygive  way  to  theory. 
The  fpeculatift  is  only  in  danger  of  erroneous  reafoning, 
Tut  the  man  involved  in  life  has  his  own  paffions,  and 
thofe  of  others,  to  encounter,  and  is  embarraffed  with 
a  thoufand  inconveniencies,  whic  confound  him  with  va- 
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riety  of  impulfe,  and  either  perplex  or  obdruct  his  way.  He 
is  forced  to  act  without  deliberation,  and  obliged  to  chufe 
before  he  can  examine  :  he  is  furprifed  by  fudden  altera¬ 
tions  of  the  (late  of  things,  and  changes  his  meafurcs  ac¬ 
cording  to  fuperficial  appearances;  he  is  led  by  others, 
either  becaufe  he  is  indolent,  or  becaufe  he  is  timorous ; 
he  is  fometimes  afraid  to  know  what  is  right,  and  fome- 
times  finds  friends  or  enemies  diligent  to  deceive  him. 

We  are  therefore,  not  to  wonder  that  mod  fail,  amidd 
tumult,  and  fnares,  and  danger,  in  the  obfervance  of  thofe 
precepts,  which  they  lay  down  in  folitude,  fafety,  and 

tranquillity,  with  a  mind  unbiafled,  and  with  liberty  un- 

obdruted.  It  is  the  condition  of  our  prefent  date  to  lee 
more  than  we  can  attain  ;  the  exacted  vigilance  and  cau¬ 
tion  can  never  maintain  a  fingle  day  of  unmingled  inno¬ 
cence,  much  lefs  can  the  utmod  efforts  of  incorporated 
mind  reach  the  fummit  of  fpeculative  virtue. 

It  is,  however,  neceffary  for  the  idea  of  perfection  to 
be  propofed,  that  we  may  have  fome  object  to  which  our 

endeavours  are  to  be  directed  ;  and  he  that  is  mod  defi¬ 

cient  in  the  duties  of  life,  makes  fome  atonement  for  his 
faults,  if  he  warns  others  againd  his  own  failings,  and 
hinders,  by  the  falubrity  of  his  admonitions,  the  conta¬ 
gion  of  his  example. 

Nothing  is  more  unjud,  however  common,  than  to 
charge  with  hy'pocrify  him  that  expreffes  zeal  for  thole 
virtues  which  he  neglects  to  practife ;  fince  he  may  be  fin- 
cerely  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  conquering  his  paf- 
fions,  without  having  yet  obtained  the  victory,  as  a  man 
may  be  confident  of  the  advantages  of  a  voyage,  ora  jour¬ 
ney,  without  having  courage  or  indudry  to  undertake  it, 
and  may  honedly  recommend  to  others,  thofe  attempts 
which  he  neglects  himfelf. 

The  filtered  which  the  corrupt  part  of  mankind  have  in 
hardening  themfelves  againd  every  motive  to  amendment, 
has  difpofed  them  to  give  to  thefe  contradictions,  when 
they  can  be  produced  againd  the  caufe  of  virtue,  that  weight 
which  they  will  not  allow  them  in  any  other  cafe.  They 
fee  men  act  in  oppofition  to  their  intered,  without  fup- 
pofing,  that  they  do  not  know  it;  thofe  wdio  give  way  to 
the  fudden  violence  of  pafiion,  and  forfake  the  mod  im¬ 
portant  purfuits  for  petty  pleafures,  are  not  fuppofed  to 
have  changed  their  opinions,  or  to  approve  their  own 
conduct.  In  moral  or  religious  quedions  alone  they  de¬ 
termine 
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termine  the  fentiments  b y  the  adlions,  and  charge  every 
man  with  endeavouring  to  impofe  upon  the  world,  whofe 
writings  are  not  confirmed  by  his  life.  They  never  confi- 
der  that  themfelves  neglect  or  pradlife  fomethirig  every  day 
inconliftently  with  their  own  fettled  judgment,  nor  difco- 
ver  that  the  conduct  of  the  advocates  for  virtue  can  little 
increafe,  or  lelTen,  the  obligations  of  their  dictates  ;  argu¬ 
ment  is  to  be  invalidated  only  by  argument,  and  is  in  it- 
felf  of  the  fame  force,  whether  or  not  it  convinces  him  by 
whom  it  is  propofed. 

Yet  fince  this  prejudice,  however  unreafonable,  is  al¬ 
ways  likely  to  have  fome  prevalence,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  take  care  left  he  fhould  hinder  the  efficacy  of  his 
own  inftructions.  When  he  defives  to  gain  the  belief  of 
others,  he  fhould  fhew  that  he  believes  himfelf  and  when 
lie  teaches  the  fitnefs  of  virtue  by  his  reafonings,  he  fhould, 
by  his  example,  prove  its  poffibilitv  :  Thus  much  at  leaft 
may  be  required  of  him,  that  he  (hall  not  add  worfe  than 
others  becaufe  he  writes  better,  nor  imagine  that,  by  the 
merit  of  his  genius,  he  may  claim  indulgence  beyond  mor¬ 
tals  of  the  lower  clalTes,  and  be  excufed  for  want  of  pru¬ 
dence,  or  neglect  of  virtue. 

Bacon,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  winds,  after  having  offered 
fomething  to  the  imagination  as  defirable,  often  propofes 
lower  advantages  in  its  place  to  the  reafon  as  attainable. 
The  fame  method  may  be  fometimes  purfued  in  moral  en¬ 
deavours,  which  this  philofopher  has  obferved  in  natural 
enquiries  ;  having  firft  let  pofitive  and  abfolute  excellence 
before  us,  we  may  be  pardoned  though  we  fink  down  to 
humbler  virtue,  trying  however,  to  keep  our  point  always 
in  view,  and  flruggiing  not  to  lofe  ground,  though  we 
cannot  gain  it. 

It  is  recorded  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  that  he,  for  a  long 
time,  concealed  the  confecration  of  himfelf  to  the  ftridder 
duties  of  religion,  left,  by  fome  flagitious  and  fhameful  ac¬ 
tion,  he  fnouid  bring  piety  into  difgrace.  For  the  fame 
reafon  it  may  be  prudent  for  a  writer,  who  apprehends 
that  he  {hall  not  inforce  his  own  maxims  by  his  do- 
meftick  charadfer,  to  conceal  his  name,  that  he  may  not 
injure  them. 

There  are,  indeed,  a  -great  number  whofe  curiofity  to 
gain  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of  fuccefsful  writers,  is 
not  fo  much  prompted  by  an  opinion  of  their  power  to  im¬ 
prove  as  to  delight,  and  who  expedi  from  them  not  argu¬ 
ments 
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mcnts  agaitlft  vice,  or  differtations  on  temperance  or  juf- 
tice,  but  flights  of  wit,  and  fallies  of  pleafantry,  or,  at 
leaft,  acute  remarks,  nice  diftinftions,  juftnefs  of  fcnti- 
ment,  and  elegance  of  diftion. 

This  expe&ation  is,  indeed,  fpecious  and  probable,  and 
yet,  fuch  is  the  fate  of  all  human  hopes,  that  it  is  very 
often  fruftrated,  and  thofe  who  raife  admiration  by  their 
books,  difguft  by  their  company.  A  man  of  letters  for 
the  moll  part  fpends  in  the  privacies  of  ftudy,  that  feafon 
of  life  in  which  the  manners  are  to  be  foftened  into  eafe, 
and  polilhed  into  elegance  ;  and,  when  he  has  gained 
knowledge  enough  to  be  refpe&ed,  has  negledled  the  mi¬ 
nuter  a£ts  by  which  he  might  have  pleafed.  When  he  en¬ 
ters  life,  if  his  temper  be  foft  and  timorous,  he  is  diffi¬ 
dent  and  bafhful,  from  the  knowledge  of  his  defeifts  •,  or 
if  he  was  born  with  fpirit  and  refolution,  he  is  ferocious 
and  arrogant,  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  merit :  he  Is 
either  diffipated  by  the  awe  of  company,  and  unable  to  re¬ 
collect  his  reading,  and  arrange  his  arguments ;  or  he  is 
hot  and  dogmatical,  quick  in  oppofition,  and  tenacious  in 
defence,  difabled  by  his  own  violence,  and  confufed  by  his 
hafte  to  triumph. 

The  graces  of  writing  and  converfation  are  of  different 
kinds,  and  though  he  who  excels  in  one  might  have  been' 
with  opportunities  and  application  equally  fuccefsful  in  the 
other,  yet  as  many  pleafe  by  extemporary  talk,  though  ut¬ 
terly  unacquainted  with  the  more  accurate  method,  and 
more  laboured  beauties,  which  compofition  requires  ;  fo 
it  is  very  poffible  that  men,  wholly  accuftomed  to  works 
of  ftudy,  may  be  without  that  readinefs  of  conception, 
and  affluence  of  language,  always  neceffary  to  colloquial 
entertainment.  They  may  want  addrefs  to  watch  the  hints 
which  converfation  offers  for  the  difplay  of  their  particular 
attainments,  or  they  may  be  fo  much  unfurniffied  with 
matter  on  common  fubjefts,  that  difcourfe  not  profeffedly 
literary  glides  over  them  as  heterogeneous  bodies  with¬ 
out  admitting  their  conceptions  to  mix  in  the  circula¬ 
tion. 

A  tranfition  from  an  author’s  book  to  his  converfation, 
is  too  often  like  an  entrance  into  a  large  city,  after  a  dif- 
tant  profpeft.  Remotely,  we  fee  nothing  but  fpires  of 
temples,  and  turrets  of  palaces,  and  imagine  it  the  refi- 
dence  of  fplendor,  grandeur,  and  magnificence;  but, 
Voi..  II.  Bb  when 
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when  we  have  pafTed  the  gates,  we  find  it  perplexed  with 
narrow  paffages,  difgraced  with  defpicable  cottages,  em- 
barraflecl  with  obftruflions,  and  clouded  with  fmoke. 

r 


N  UMB.  15.  TUESD  AT,  Mnj  8,  1750. 

£t  quando  itberior  vitiorum  copia  ?  Sjh/ando 
Major  avaritia  patuit  fums  t  Alta  quatuU 

Has  animos  ?  J nr. 


What  age  fo  large  a  crop  of  vices  bore, 

Or  when  was  avarice  extended  more  ? 

When  were  the  dice  with  more  profufion  thrown.  Drydek. 

THERE  is  no  grievance,  publick  or  private,  of  which, 
fince  I  took  upon  me  the  office  of  a  periodical  mo¬ 
nitor,  I  have  received  fo  many,  or  fo  earneft  complaints, 
as  of  the  predominance  of  play ;  of  a  fatal  paffion  for 
cards  and  dice,  which  feems  to  have  overturned,  not  only 
the  ambition  of  excellence,  but  the  defire  of  pleafure  ;  to 
have  extinguifhed  the  flames  of  the  lover,  as  well  as  of  the 
patriot  *,  and  threatens,  in  its  further  progrefs,  to  deftroy 
all  diftinttions,  both  of  rank  and  fex,  to  cruffi  all  emula¬ 
tion  but  that  of  fraud,  to  corrupt  all  thofe  claffes  of  our 
people,  whofe  anceflors  have,  by  their  virtue,  their  in- 
duftry,  or  their  parfimony,  given  them  the  power  of  living 
in  extravagance,  idlenels,  and  vice,  and  to  leave  them  with¬ 
out  knowledge,  but  of  the  modiffi  games,  and  without 
wiffies,  but  for  lucky  hands. 

I  have  found  by  long  experience,  that  there  are  few  en- 
terprifes  fo  hopelefs  as  contefls  with  the  faffiion,  in  which 
the  opponents  are  not  only  made  confident  by  their  num¬ 
bers,  and  ftrong  by  their  union,  but  are  hardened  by  con¬ 
tempt  of  their  antagonift,  whom  they  always  look  upon  as 
a  wretch  of  low  notions,  contrafted  views,  mean  conver- 
fation,  and  narrow  fortune,  who  envies  the  elevations 
•which  he  cannot  reach,  who  would  gladly  imbitter  the 
jhappinefs  which  his  inelegance  or  indigence  deny  him  tc 
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partake,  and  who  has  no  other  end  in  his  advice,  than  to 
revenge  his  own  mortification  by  hindering  thofe  whom 
their  birth  and  tafte  have  fet  above  him,  from  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  fuperiority,  and  bringing  them  down  to  a 
level  with  himfelf. 

Though  I  have  never  found  myfelf  much  affedted  by  this 
formidable  cenfure,  which  I  have  incurred  often  enough 
to  be  acquainted  with  its  full  force,  yet  I  {hall,  in  fome 
meafure,  obviate  it  on  this  occafion,  by  offering  very  little 
in  my  own  name,  either  of  argument  or  intreaty,  fince 
thofe  who  fuffer  by  this  general  infatuation  may  be  fuppof- 
ed  belt  able  to  relate  its  eftedts. 

S  I  R, 

THERE  feems  to  be  fo  little  knowledge  left  in  the 
world,  and  fo  little  of  that  reflection  praCtifed,  by 
which  knowledge  is  to  be  gained,  that  i  am  in  doubt,  whe¬ 
ther  I  (ball  be  undeiftood,  when  1  complain  of  want  of 
opportunity  for  thinking ;  or  whether  a  condemnation, 
which  at  prefent  feems  irreverfible,  to  perpetual  ignorance, 
.will  raife  any  compaffion,  either  in  you,  or  your  readers  : 
ye.t  I  will  venture  to  lay  my  Rate  before  you,  becaufe,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  it  is  natural,  to  molt  minds,  to  take  fome  pleafure 
in  complaining  of  evils,  of  which  they  have  no  reafon  to 
be  afhamed. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  a  man  of  great  fortune,  wherfe 
diffidence  of  mankind,  and,  perhaps,  the  pleafure  of  con¬ 
tinual  accumulation,  incline  him  to  refide  upon  his  own 
eftate,  and  to  educate  his  children  in  his  ,own  houfe, 
where  I  was  bred,  if  not  with  the  moft  brilliant  examples 
of  virtue  before  my  eyes,  at  lealt  remote  enough  from  any 
incitements  to  vice  ;  and  wanting  neither  leifure  nor  books, 
nor  the  acquaintance  of  fome  perfons  of  learning  in  the 
neighbourhood,  I  endeavoured  to  acquire  fuoh  knowledge 
as -might  moft  recommend  me  to  efteem,  and  thought  my¬ 
felf  able  to  fupport  a  converfation  upon  moil  of  the  fub- 
jedts,  which  my  fex  and  condition  made  it  proper  for  me 
to  underhand. 

I  had,  befides  my  knowledge,  as  my  mamma  and  my 
maid  told  me,  a  very  fine  face,  and  elegant  fhape,  and 
with  all  thefe  advantages  had  been  feventeen  months  the 
reigning  toaft  for  twelve  miles  round,  and  never  came  to 
the  monthly  affembly,  but  I  heard  the  old  ladies  that  fat  by 

B  b  2  „  wiihing 
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wilhing  that  it  might  end  well,  and  their  daughters  criticifing 
my  air,  my  features,  or  my  drefs. 

You  know,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  ambition  is  natural  to 
youth,  and  curiofity  to  underftanding,  and  therefore  will 
hear,  without  wonder,  that  I  was  defirous  to  extend  my 
victories  over  thofe  who  might  give  more  honour  to  the 
conqueror  ;  and  that  I  found  in  a  country  life  a  continual 
repetition  of  the  fame  pleafures,  which  was  not  fufficient 
to  fill  up  the  mind  for  the  prefent,  or  raife  any  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  future  j  and  I  will  confefs  to  you,  that  I  was 
impatient  for  a  fight  of  the  town,  and  filled  my  thoughts 
with  the  difcoveries  which  I  Ihould  make,  the  triumphs 
that  I  Ihould  obtain,  and  the  praifes  that  I  Ihould  receive. 

At  laft  the  time  came.  My  aunt,  whofe  hufband  has  a 
feat  in  parliament,  and  a  place  at  court,  buried  her  only 
child,  and  fent  for  me  to  fupply  the  lofs.  The  hope 
that  I  Ihould  fo  far  infinuate  myfelf  into  their  favour,  as 
to  obtain  a  confiderable  augmentation  of  my  fortune,  pro¬ 
cured  me  every  convenience  for  my  departure,  with  great 
expedition  ;  and  I  could  not,  amidli  all  my  tranfports,  for¬ 
bear  fome  indignation  to  fee  with  what  readinefs  the  na¬ 
tural  guardians  of  my  virtue  fold  me  to  a  ftate,  which  they 
thought  more  hazardous  than  it  really  was,  asfoon  as  a  new 
acceflion  of  fortune  glittered  in  their  eyes. 

Three  days  I  was  upon  the  road,  and  on  the  fourth 
morning  my  heart  danced  at  the  fight  of  London.  I  was 
fet  down  at  my  aunt’s,  and  entered  upon  the  fcene  of  ac¬ 
tion.  I  expeCted  now,  from  the  age  and  experience  of  my 
aunt,  fome  prudential  leflons ;  but,  after  the  firft  civilities 
and  firft  tears  were  over,  was  told  what  pity  it  was  to  have 
kept  fo  fine  a  girl  fo  long  in  the  country  ;  for  the  people 
who  did  not  begin  young,  leldom  dealt  their  cards  hand- 
fomely  or  played  them  tolerably. 

Young  perfons  are  commonly  inclined  to  flight  the  re¬ 
marks  and  counfels  of  iheir  elders.  I  fmiled,  perhaps,  with 
too  much  contempt,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  telling 
her,  that  my  time  had  not  been  paft  in  fuch  trivial  attain¬ 
ments.  But  I  foon  found  that  things  are  to  be  eftimated, 
rot  by  the  importance  of  their  effeCts,  but  the  frequency 
of  their  ufe. 

A  few  days  after,  my  aunt  gave  me  notice,  that  fome 
company,  which  ihe  had  been  fix  weeks  in  collecting,  was 
to  meet  that  evening,  and  Ihe  expeCted  a  finer  aflembly  than 
had  been  feen  all  the  winter.  She  exprefled  this  in  the 
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jargon  of  a  gamefter,  and*  when  I  afked  an  explication  of 
her  terms  of  art,  wondered  where  I  had  lived.  I  had  al¬ 
ready  found  my  aunt  fo  incapable  of  any  rational  conclu- 
(ion,  and  fo  ignorant  of  every  thing,  whether  great  or 
little,  that  I  had  loll  all  regard  to  her  opinion,  and  drefled 
myfelf  with  great  expectations  of  an  opportunity  to  difplay 
my  charms  among  rivals,  whofe  competition  would  not 
difhonour  me.  The  company  came  in,  and  after  the  cur- 
fory  compliments  of  falutation,  alike  eafy  to  the  lowed  and 
the  higheft  underftanding,  what  was  the  refult  ?  The  cards 
were  broke  open,  the  parties  were  formed,  the  whole  night 
palTed  in  a  game,  upon  which  the  young  and  old  were 
equally  employed  ;  nor  was  I  able  to  attra&  an  eye,  or 
gain  an  ear,  but  being  compelled  to  play  without  ikill,  I 
perpetually  embarraffed  my  partner,  and  foon  perceived  the 
contempt  of  the  whole  table  gathering  upon  me. 

I  cannot  but  fufpeCt,  Sir,  that  this  odious  fafhion  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  confpiracy  of  the  old,  the  ugly,  and  the  igno¬ 
rant,  againlt  the  young  and  beautiful,  the  -witty  and  the 
gay,  as  a  contrivance  to  level  all  diftin&ions  of  nature  and 
of  art,  to  confound  the  world  in  a  chaos  of  folly,  to  take 
from  thofe,  who  could  outlhine  them,  all  the  advantages 
of  mind  and  body,  to  withhold  youth  from  its  natural  plea- 
fures,  deprive  wit  of  its  influence,  and  beauty  of  its  charms, 
to  fix  thofe  hearts  upon  money,  to  which  love  has  hitherto 
been  entitled,  to  fink  life  into  a  tedious  uniformity,  and 
to  allow  it  no  other  hopes  or  fears,  but  thofe  of  robbing, 
and  being  robbed. 

Be  pleafed,  Sir,  to  inform  thofe  of  my  fex,  who  have 
minds  capable  of  nobler  fentiments,  that,  if  they  will  unite 
in  vindication  of  their  pleafures  and  their  prerogatives, 
they  may  fix  a  time,  at  which  cards  fhall  ceafe  to  be  in 
fafhion,  or  be  left  only  to  thofe  who  have  neither  beauty 
to  be  loved,  nor  fpirit  to  be  feared  •,  neither  knowledge  to 
teach,  nor  modefty  to  learn  ;  and  who,  having  pafled  their 
youth  in  vice,  are  juftly  condemned  to  fpend  their  age  in 
folly. 


Cleora. 


SIR, 


I  am,  SIR,  See. 
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S  I  R, 

EXATION  will  burfi  my  heart,  if  I  do  not  give  It 


v  vent.  As  you  publifh  a  paper,  I  infill  upon  it  that 
you  infert  this  In  your  next,  as  ever  you  hope  for  the  kind- 
nefs  and  encouragement  of  any  woman  of  talle,  fpirit,  and 
virtue.  I  would  have  it  publifhed  to  the  world,  how  de¬ 
fending  wives  are  ufed  by  imperious  coxcombs,  that  hence¬ 
forth  no  woman  may  marry,  who  has  not  the  patience  of 
Grizzel.  Nay,  if  even  Grizzel  had  been  married  to  a 
gamefter,  her  temper  would  never  have  held  out.  A  wretch 
that  lofes  his  good-humour  and  humanity  along  with  his 
money,  and  will  not  allow  enough  from  his  own  extrava¬ 
gances  to  fupport  a  woman  cf  fafhion  in  the  necelfary 
amufemer.ts  of  life  !— Why  doss  not  he  employ  his  wife 
head  to  make  a  figure  in  parliament,  raife  an  eflate,  and 
get  a  title  ?  That  would  be  fitter  for  the  mailer  of  a  family, 
than  rattling  a  r.oifv  dice-box  ;  and  then  he  might  indulge 
his  wife  in  a  few  flight  expences  and  elegant  diverfions. 

What  if  I  was  unfortunate  at  Brag  : — Should  he  not 
have  Hayed  to  fee  how  luck  would  turn  another  time  ?  In- 
Head  of  that, "what  does  he  do,  but  picks  a  quarrel,  up¬ 
braids  me  with  lols  of  beauty,  abufes  my  acquaintance,  ri¬ 
dicules  my  pla'-',  and  infu’ts  my  underftunding  ;  fays,  for- 
footh,  that  women  have  not  heads  enough  to  play  with  any 
thing  but  dolls,  and  that  they  Hiould  be  employed  in  things 
proportionable  to  their  underHanding,  keep  at  home,  and 
mind  family  affairs. 

I  do  Hay  at  heme,  Sir,  and  all  the  world  knows  I  am  at 
heme  every  Sunday.  I  have  had  fix  routes  this  winter,  and 
fent  out  ten  packs  of  cards  in  invitations  to  private  parties. 
As  for  management,  I  am  fure  he  cannot  call  me  extrava¬ 
gant,  or  fay  I  do  not  mind  my  family.  The  children  are 
out  at  nurfe  in  villages  as  cheap  as  any  two  little  brats  can 
he  kept,  nor  have  I  ever  feen  them  fince ;  fo  he  has  no 
trouble  about  them.  The  fervants  live  at  board  wages. 
My  own  dinners  come  from  the  Thatched  Houfe  ;  and  I 
have  never  paid  a  penny  for  any  thing  I  have  bought  fince 
1  was  married.  As  for  play,  I  do  think  I  may,  indeed, 
indulge  in  that,  now  I  am  my  own  miHrefs.  Papa  made 
me  drudge  at  whiH  till  I  was  tired  of  it ;  and,  far  from 
wanting  a  head,  Mr.  Hoyle,  when  he  had  not  given  me 
above  forty  leffons,  faid  I  was  one  of  his  befl  fcholars.  I 


thought 
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thought  then  with  myfelf,  that,  if  once  I  was  at  liberty,  I 
would  leave  play,  and  take  to  reading  romances,  things  fo 
forbidden  at  our  houfe,  and  fo  railed  at,  that  it  was  im- 
poffible  not  to  fancy  them  very  charming.  Mod:  unfor¬ 
tunately,  to  Cave  me  from  abfolute  undutifulnefs,  juft  as  I 
was  married,  came  dear  Brag  into  fafhion,  and  ever  fince 
it  has  been  the  joy  of  my  life  ;  fo  eafy,  fo  cheerful  and 
careltfs,  fo  void  of  thought  and  fo  genteel !  Who  can  help 
loving  it  ?  Yet  the  perfidious  thing  has  ufed  me  very  ill  of 
late,  and  to-morrow  I  ftiould  have  changed  it  for  Faro. 
But,  oh !  this  deteftable  to-morrow,  a  thing  always  expend¬ 
ed,  and  never  found. - Within  thefe  few  hours  muft  I  be 

dragged  into  the  country.  The  wretch,  Sir,  left  me  in  a 
fit,  which  his  threatenings  had  occafioned,  and  unmerci¬ 
fully  ordered  a  poft-chaile.  Stay  1  cannot,  for  money  I 

have  none,  and  credit  I  cannot  get. - But  I  wall  make 

the  monkey  play  with  me  at  piquet  upon  the  road  for  all  I 
want.  I  am  almolt  fure  to  beat  him,  and  his  debts  of  ho¬ 
nour  I  know  he  will  pay.  Then  who  can  tell  but  I  may 
ft  ill  come  back  and  conquer  lady  Packer?  Sir,  you  need 
not  print  this  laft  lcheme,  and,  upon  fecond  thoughts,  you 

may. - Oh  diftradtion  !  the  poft-chaife  is  at  the  door. 

Sir,  pubiifh  what  you  will,  only  let  it  be  printed  without 
a  name. 


Numb,  i 6.  Saturday,  May  12,  175c. 


■»  ■  Afultis  dicendi  eopia  torrens , 

£t  fua  mortifera  ejl  facundia--  JuY. 

Some  who  the  depth  of  eloquence  have  found, 

In  that  unnavigable  ftream  were  drown'd.  Drvden. 

S  I  R, 

I  A  M  the  modeft  young  man  whom  you  favoured  with 
your  advice,  in  a  late  paper ;  and,  as  I  am  very  far  from 
fufpedfting  that  you  forefaw  the  numberiefs  inconveniencies 
which  I  have,  by  following  it,  brought  upon  myfelf,  1  will 
lay  my  condition  open  before  you,  for  you  feem  bound  ta 
extricate  me  from  the  perplexities,  in  which  your  counfel, 

however 
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however  innocent  in  the  intention,  has  contributed  to  in¬ 
volve  me. 

You  told  me,  as  you  thought,  to  my  comfort,  that  a 
writer  might  ealily  find  means  of  introducing  his  genius  to 
the  world,  for  the  prefes  of  England  were  open .  This  I  have 
now  fatally  experienced ;  the  prefs  is,  indeed,  open. 

- Facilis  defeenfus  Averni, 

Nofles  atque  dies  palet  atri  janua  Ditis.  Vi  rg. 

The  gates  of  hell  are  open  night  and  day  ; 

Smooth  the  defeent,  andeafy  is  the  way.  Dryden. 

The  means  of  doing  hurt  to  ourfelves  are  always  at  hand. 
I  immediately  fent  to  a  printer,  and  contracted  with  him 
for  an  imprefiion  of  feveral  thoufands  of  my  pamphlet. 
While  it  was  at  the  prefs,  I  was  feldom  abfent  from  the 
printing-houfe,  and  continually  urged  the  workmen  to 
hafte,  by  folicitations,  promifes,  and  rewards.  From  the 
day  all  other  pleafures  were  excluded,  by  the  delightful  em¬ 
ployment  of  correcting  the  fheets  ;  and  from  the  night  fleep 
generally  was  banifhed,  by  anticipations  of  the  happinels 
which  every  hour  was  bringing  nearer. 

At  laft  the  time  of  publication  approached,  and  my  heart 
beat  with  the  raptures  of  an  author.  I  was  above  all  little 
precautions,  and,  in  defiance  of  envy  or  of  criticifm,  fet 
my  name  upon  the  title,  without  fufficiently  confidering, 
that  what  has  once  palled  the  prefs  is  irrevocable,  and  that 
though  the  printing-houfe  may  properly  be  compared  to 
the  infernal  regions,  for  the  facility  of  its  entrance,  and  the 
difficulty  with  which  authors  return  from  it ;  yet  there  is 
this  difference,  that  a  great  genius  can  never  return  to 
his  former  Hate,  by  a  happy  draught  of  the  waters  of 
oblivion. 

I  am  now,  Mr.  Rambler,  known  to  be  an  author,  and  am 
condemned,  irreverfably  condemned,  to  all  the  miferies  of 
high  reputation.  The  firft  morning  after  publication  my 
friends  affembled  about  me  ;  I  presented  each,  as  is  ufual, 
with  a  copy  of  my  book.  They  looked  into  the  firft  pages, 
but  were  hindered,  by  their  admiration,  from  reading  fur¬ 
ther.  The  firft  pages  are,  indeed,  very  elaborate.  Some 
paffages  they  particularly  dwelt  upon,  as  more  eminently 
beautiful  than  the  reft  ;  a.nd  fome  delicate  ftrokes,  and  fe- 
cret  elegancies,  I  pointed  out  to  them,  which  had  efcaped 

their 
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their  ohfervation.  I  then  begged  of  them  to  forbear  their 
compliments,  and  invited  them,  I  could  do  no  lefs,  to  dine 
with  me  at  a  tavern.  After  dinner,  the  book  was  refumed  ; 
but  their  praifes  very  often  fo  much  overpowered  my  mo- 
defty,  that  I  was  forced  to  put  about  the  glafs,  and  had 
often  no  means  of  reprefiing  the  clamours  of  their  ad¬ 
miration,  but  by  thundering  to  the  drawer  for  another 
bottle. 

Next  morning  another  fet  of  my  acquaintance  congra¬ 
tulated  me  upon  my  performance,  with  fuch  importunity 
of  praife,  that  I  was  again  forced  to  obviate  their  civilities 
by  a  treat.  On  the  third  day,  I  had  yet  a  greater  number 
of  applauders  to  put  to  filence  in  the  fame  manner ;  and, 
on  the  fourth,  thofe  whom  I  had  entertained  the  fir  11  day 
came  again,  having,  in  the  perufal  of  the  remaining  part 
of  the  book,  difcovered  fo  many  forcible  fentences  and 
mafterly  touches,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  me  to  bear  the 
repetition  of  their  commendations.  I,  therefore,  perfuad- 
ed  them  once  more  to  adjourn  to  the  tavern,  and  choofe 
fome  other  fubject,  on  which  I  might  lhare  in  their  con- 
vevlation.  But  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  withhold  their 
attention  from  my  performance,  which  had  fo  entirely 
taken  poffeffion  of  their  minds,  that  no  entreaties  of  mine 
could  charge  their  topick,  and  I  was  obliged  to  ftifle,  with 
claret,  that  praife'  which  neither  my  modelty  could  hinder, 
nor  my  uneafinefs  reprefs. 

The  whole  week  was  thus  fpent  in  a  kind  of  literary 
revel,  and  I  have  now  found  that  nothing  is  fo  expenfive 
as  great  abilities,  unlefs  there  is  joined  with  them  an  in- 
fatiable  eagernefs  of  praife  ;  for  to  efcape  from  the  pain 
of  hearing  myfelf  exalted  above  the  greateft  names  dead  and 
living  of  the  learned  world,  it  has  already  coft  me  two 
hogiheads  of  port,  fifteen  gallons  of  arrack,  ten  dozen  of 
claret,  and  five  and  forty  bottles  of  champagne. 

I  was  refolved  to  ftay  at  home  no  longer,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  rofe  early  and  went  to  the  coffee-houie ;  but  found 
that  I  had  now  made  myfelf  too  eminent  for  happinefs,  and 
that  I  was  no  longer  to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  mixing,  upon 
equal  terms,  with  the  reft  of  the  world.  As  foon  as  I  en¬ 
ter  the  room,  I  fee  part  of  the  company  raging  with  envv, 
which  tney  endeavour  to  conceal,  fometimes  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  laughter,  and  fometimes  with  that  of  contempt ; 
but  the  difguife  is  fuch  that  I  can  difcover  the  fecret  ran¬ 
cour  of  their  hearts,  and  as  envy  is  defervedly  is  own  pu- 

nifhment, 
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nifhment,  I  frequently  indulge  myfelf  in  tormenting  them 
with  my  prefence. 

But  thcugh  there  may  be  fome  flight  fatisfa£lion  receiv¬ 
ed  from  the  mortification  of  my  enemies,  yet  my  benevo¬ 
lence  will  n^t  fuller  me  to  take  any  pleafure  in  the  terrors 
of  my  friends.  1  have  been  cautious,  fince  the  appearance 
of  my  work,  not  to  give  myfelf  more  premeditated  airs  of 
luperiority,  than  the  mod  rigid  humility  might  allow.  It 
is,  indeed,  not  impoffible  that  I  may  fometimes  have  laid 
down  my  opinion^  in  a  manner  that  (hewed  a  coniciouf- 
nefs  or  my  ability  to  maintain  it,  or  interrupted  the  con- 
verfation,  when  I  faw  its  tendency,  without  fufFering  the 
ipeaker  to  wade  his  time  m  explaining  his  fentinrents  \ 
and,  indeed,  I  did  indulge  myfelf  for  two  days  in  a  cuftom 
or  drumming  with  my  fingers,  when  the  company  began 
to  iofe  themfelves  in  abfurditics,  or  to  encroach  upon  fub- 
j  &s  which  1  knew'  them  unqualified  to  difeufs.  But  I 
generally  acted  with  great  appearance  of  refpecl,  even  to 
tr.ofe  whofe  dupidity  I  pitied  in  my  heart.  Yet,  notwith- 
dandmg  this  exemplary  moderation,  lo  univerfal  is  the 
dread  of  uncommon  powers,  and  fuch  the  unwillingnefs 
of  mankind  to  be  made  wiftr,  that  I  have  now  for  iome 
days  found  myfelf  fiiunned  by  all  my  acquaintance.  If  I 
kirpek  at  a  door,  no  body  is  at  home  ;  if  I  enter  a  coiFcc- 
heufe,  I  have  the  box  to  myfelf.  I  live  in  tl-e  town  like 
a  don  in  his  defert,  or  an  eagle  cn  his  rock,  too  great  for 
Iriendthip  or  fociety,  and  condemned  to  foiituue,  by  un¬ 
happy  elevation  and  dreaded  afcendancy. 

Nor  is  my  character  only  formidable  to  others,  but  bur- 
denfome  to  myfelf.  J  naturally  love  to  talk  without  much 
tb Hiking,  to  lcatter  my  merriment  at  random,  and  to  relax 
my  thoughts  with  ludicrous  remarks  and  fanciful  images  \ 
but  fuch  is  now  the  importance  of  my  opinion,  that  I  am 
airaid  to  offer  it,  left,  by  being  eftablifiied  too  haftily  into 
a  maxim,  it  fhould  be  the  occafion  of  error  to  half  the 
nation  ;  and  fuch  is  the  expedition  with  which  I  am  at¬ 
tended,  vvi  tn  l  am  going  to  Ipeak,  that  I  frequently  pauie 
to  rerwcl  wi.etner  what  I  am  about  to  utter  is  worthy  of 
myfelf. 

b  his,  Bir,  is  fufficiently  miferable;  but  there  are  dill 
greater  calamities  behind.  You  mutb  have  read  in  Pope 
and  .Swift  howr  men  of  parts  have  had  their  clofets  rifled, 
and  their  cabinets  broke  open,  nt  the  indigation  of  pira¬ 
te*1-  bookfellers,  for  the  profit  of  their  works;  and  it  is 

apparent. 
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apparent,  that  there  are  many  prints  now  fold  in  the  fhops, 
of  men  whom  you  cannot  fufpedt  of  fitting  for  that  purpofe, 
and  whofe  iikenefies  mull  have  been  certainly  ftolen  when 
their  names  made  their  faces  vendible.  Tbefe  confidera- 
tions  at  firft  put  me  on  my  guard,  and  I  have,  indeed, 
found  fufiicient  reafon  for  my  caution,  for  I  have  dil'co- 
vered  many  people  examining  my  countenance,  with  a 
curiofity  that  fhewed  their  intention  to  draw  it  ;  I  im¬ 
mediately  left  the  houfe,  but  find  the  fame  behaviour  in 
another. 

Others  may  be  perfecuted,  but  I  am  haunted  ;  I  have 
good  reafon  to  believe  that  eleven  painters  are  now  dogging 
me,  for  they  know  that  he  who  can  get  my  face  firft  will 
make  his  fortune.  I  often  change  my  wig,  and  wear  my 
hat  over  my  eyes,  by  which  I  hope  fomewhat  to  confound 
them  -,  for  you  know  it  is  not  fair  to  fell  my  face,  without 
admitting  me  to  fhare  the  profit. 

I  am,  however,  not  fo  much  in  pain  for  my  face  as  for 
my  papers,  which  I  dare  neither  carry  with  me  nor  leave 
behind.  I  have,  indeed,  taken  fome  meafures  for  their 
prefervation,  having  put  them  in  an  iron  cheft,  and  fixed 
a  padlock  upon  my  clofet.  I  change  my  lodgings  five  times 
a  week,  and  always  remove  at  the  dead  of  night. 

Thus  I  live,  in  confequence  of  having  given  too  great 
proofs  of  a  predominant  genius,  in  the  folitude  of  a  her¬ 
mit,  with  the  anxiety  of  a  mifer,  and  the  caution  of  an 
outlaw  ;  afraid  to  fliew  my  face  ieft  it  fiiould  be  copied  ; 
afraid  to  fpeak,  left  I  fhould  injure  my  character;  and  to 
write,  left  my  correfpondents  fiiould  publifli  my  letters; 
always  uneafy  left  my  fervants  fhculd  (teal  my  papers  for 
the  fake  of  money,  or  my  friends  for  that  of  the  public!:. 
This  it  is  to  lour  above  the  reft  of  mankind  ;  and  this  re¬ 
presentation  1  lay  before  you,  that  I  may  be  informed  how 
to  diveft  myfelf  of  the  laurels  which  are  fo  cumberfome 
to  the  wearer,  and  defeend  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  quiet 
from  which  I  find  a  writer  of  the  firft  clafs  fo  fatally  de¬ 
barred. 

Misellus. 
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Numb.  17.  Tuesday,  May  15,  1750. 

—Me  non  oracula  cerium , 

Sed  mors  certa  facit.  LvCAN. 

Let  thofe  weak  minds,  who  live  in  doubt  and  fear, 

To  juggling  priefts  for  oracles  repair; 

One  certain  hour  of  death  to  each  decreed, 

My  fixt,  my  certain  foul  from  doubt  has  freed.  Rowii 

IT  is  recorded  of  fome  eaflern  monarch,  that  he  kept  an 
officer  in  his  houfe,  whofe  employment  it  was  to  re» 
mind  him  of  his  mortality,  by  calling  out  every  morning, 
at  a  Rated  hour,  Remember,  prince ,  that  thou  fioalt  die.  And 
the  contemplation  of  the  frailnefs  and  uncertainty  of  our 
prefent  Rate  appeared  of  fo  much  importance  to  Solon  of 
Athens,  that  he  left  this  precept  to  future  ages  ;  Keep  thine 
eye  fixed  upon  the  end  ofi  life. 

A  frequent  and  attentive  profpedt  of  that  moment, 
which  muR  put  a  period  to  all  our  fchemes,  and  deprive  us 
of  all  our  acquifitions,  is  indeed  of  the  utmoR  efficacy  to 
the  juR  and  rational  regulation  of  our  lives;  nor  would 
ever  any  thing  wicked,  or  often  any  thing  abfurd,  be  under¬ 
taken  or  profecuted  by  him  who  fliould  begin  every  day 
with  a  ferious  reflection  that  he  is  born  to  die. 

The  diRurbers  of  our  happinefs,  in  this  world,  are  our 
defires,  our  griefs,  and  our  fears,  and  to  all  thefe,  the 
confideration  of  mortality  is  a  certain  and  adequate  remedy. 
Think,  fays  Epidfetus,  frequently  on  poverty,  baniffimest,. 
and  death,  and  thou  wilt  then  never  indulge  violent  defires, 
or  give  up  thy  heart  to  mean  fentiments,  b&woIe 

i>hv(j.r,(7ri,  b~£  xyuv  too;. 

That  the  maxim  of  Epidfetus  is  founded  on  juR  obferva- 
tion  will  eafily  be  granted,  when  we  refledt,  how  that  ve¬ 
hemence  of  eagernefs  after  the  common  objedts  of  purfuit 
is  kindled  in  our  minds.  We  reprefent  to  ourfelves  the 
pleafures  of  fome  future  pofTeffion,  and  fuffer  our  thoughts 
to  dwell  attentively  upon  it,  till  it  has  wholly  engrofled  the 
imagination,  and  permits  us  not  to  conceive  any  happinefs 
but  its-  attainment,  or  any  mifery  but  its  lofs  ;  every  other 
fatisfadlion  which  the  bounty  of  Providence  has  fcattered 
over  life  is  neglected  as  inconfiderable,  in  comparifon  of 
the  great  objedt  which  we  have  placed  before  us,  and  is 

thrown 
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thrown  from  us  as  incumbering  our  adlivity,  or  trampled 
under  foot  as  {landing  in  our  way. 

Every  man  has  experienced  how  much  of  this  ardour  has 
been  remitted,  when  a  (harp  or  tedious  ficknefs  has  fet 
death  before  his  eyes.  The  extenfive  influence  oL-gfeat- 
nefs,  the  glitter  of  wealth,  the  praifes  of  admirers,  and 
the  attendance  of  fupplicants,  have  appeared  vain  and 
empty  things,  when  the  laft  hour  feemed  to  be  approach¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  fame  appearance  they  would  always  have,  if 
the  fame  thought  was  alwajys  predominant.  We  fhould 
then  find  the  abfurdity  of  {{retching  out  our  arms  incefiant- 
ly  to  grafp  that  which  we  cannot  keep,  and  wearing  out 
our  lives  in  endeavours  to  add  new  turrets  to  the  fabrick 
of  ambition,  when  the  foundation  itfelf  is  {baking,  and  the 
ground  on  which  it  Hands  is  mouldering  away. 

All  envy  is  proportionate  to  defire  ;  we  are  uneafy  at  the 
attainments  of  another,  according  as  we  think  our  own 
happinefs  would  be  advanced  by  the  addition  of  that  which 
he  withholds  from  us  ;  and  therefore  whatever  deprefles 
immoderate  wifhes,  will,  at  the  fame  time,  fct  the  heart- 
free  from  the  corrofion  of  envy,  and  exempt  us  from  that 
vice,  which  is,  above  mod  others,  tormenting  to  ourfelves, 
hateful  to  the  world,  and  productive  of  mean  artifices,  and 
fordid  projects.  He  that  confiders  how  foon  he  muft  clofe 
his  life,  will  find  nothing  of  fo  much  importance  as  to 
clofe  it  well  ;  and  will,  therefore,  look  with  indifference 
upon  whatever  is  ufelefs  to  that  purpofe.  Whoever  re- 
fledls  frequently  upon  the  uncertainty  of  his  own  duration, 
will  find  out,  that  the  Hate  of  others  is  not  more  perma¬ 
nent,  and  that  what  can  confer  nothing  011  himielf  very 
oe  Arable,  cannot  fo  much  improve  the  condition  of  a  rival, 
as  to  make  him  much  fuperior  to  thofe  from  whom  he  has 
carried  the  prize,  a  prize  too  mean  to  deferve  a  very  obfti- 
nate  oppofition. 

Even  grief,  that  paffion  to  which  the  virtuous  and  tender 
mind  is  particularly  fubjeCt,  will  be  obviated  or  alleviated 
by  the  fame  thoughts.  It  will  be  obviated,  if  all  the  blef- 
fings  of  our  condition  are  enjoyed  with  a  conftant  fenl'e  of 
this  uncertain  tenure.  If  we  remember,  that  whatever  we 
poffefs  is  to  be  in  our  hands  but  a  very  little  time,  and  that 
the  little  which  our  moll  lively  hopes  can  promife  us,  may 
be  made  lefs,  by  ten  thoufand  accidents ;  we  fhall  not 
much  repine  at  a  lofs,  of  which  we  cannot  eftimate  the  va¬ 
lue,  but  of  which,  though  we  are  not  able  to  tell  the  lead 
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amount,  we  know,  with  fufficient  certainty,  the  greateff, 
and  are  convinced  that  the  greatest  is  not  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted. 

But,  if  any  paffion  has  fo  much  ufurped  our  underhand¬ 
ing,  as  not  to  iuffer  us  to  enjoy  advantages  with  the  mo¬ 
deration  prefcribed  by  reafon,  it  is  not  too  late  to  apply 
this  remedy,  when  we  find  ourfelves  finking  under  forrow, 
and  inclined  to  pine  for  that  which  is  irrecoverably  vanifh- 
ed.  We  may  then  ufefully  revolve  the  uncertainty  of  our 
own  condition,  and  the  folly  of  lamenting  that  from  which, 
if  it  had  flayed  a  little  longer,  we  lhould  ourfelves  have 
been  taken  away. 

With  regard  to  the  fharpeft  and  mod  melting  forrow, 
that  which  arifes  from  the  lofs  of  thofe  whom  we  have 
loved  with  tendernefs,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  friendfhip 
between  mortals  can  be  contracted  on  no  other  termsj  than 
that  one  mtift  fome  time  mourn  for  the  other’s  death  :  And 
this  grief  will  always  yield  to  the  furvivor  one  confolation 
proportionate  to  his  affliction  ;  for  the  pain,  whatever  it  be, 
that  he  himfelf  feels,  his  friend  has  efcaped. 

Nor  is  fear,  the  meft  overhearing  and  refifflefs  of  all 
cur  paflions,  lefs  to  be  tempered  by  this  univerfal  medicine 
of  the  mind.  The  frequent  contemplation  of  death,  as  it 
flows  the  vanity  of  all  human  good,  difcovers  likewife  the 
kghtnefs  of  all  terreffrial  evil,  which  certainly  pan  halt  no 
longer  than  the  fubjedt  upon  which  ir  acts;  and  according 
to  the  old  obfervation,  muff  be  (hotter,  as  it  is  more  vio¬ 
lent.  The  molt  cruel  calamity  which  misfortune  can  pro¬ 
duce,  muft,  by  the  neceflity  of  nature,  be  quickly  at  an 
end.  The  foul  cannot  long  be  held  in  prifon,  but  will  fly 
away,  and  leave  a  lifeleff  body  to  human  malice. 

- R'.Jttque  Jui  lu.-'.ibriu  Iruna. 

And  foaring  mocks  the  broken  frame  below. 

Tire  utmoff  that  we  can  threaten  to  one  another  is  that 
death,  which,  indeed,  we  may  precipitate,  but  cannot  re¬ 
tard,  and  from  which  therefore,  it  cannot  become  a  wife 
man  to  buv  a  reprieve  at  the  expence  of  virtue,  force  he 
knows  not  how  (mail  a  portion  of  time  he  can  purchafe, 
but  knows,  that  whether  fliort  or  long,  it  will  be  made  lef* 
valuable  by  ti  e  remembrance  of  the  price  at  which  it  has 
been  obtained.  He  is  lure  that  he  deftroys  his  happinefs, 
but  is  not  fure  that  he  lengthens  his  life. 
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The  known  fhortnefs  of  life,  as  it  ought  to  moderate  our 
paflions,  may  likewife,  with  equal  propriety,  contrail:  our 
defigns.  There  is  not  time  for  the  molt  forcible  genius, 
and  moft  active  induftry,  to  extend  its  effects  beyond  a 
certain  fphere.  To  project  the  conqueft  of  the  world,  is 
the  madnefs  of  mighty  princes ;  to  hope  for  excellence  in 
every  fcience,  has  been  the  folly  of  literary  heroes ;  and 
both  have  found  at  laft,  that  they  have  panted  for  a  height 
of  eminence  denied  tp  humanity,  and  have  loll  many  op¬ 
portunities  of  making  themfelves  ufsful  and  happy,  by  a 
vain  ambition  of  obtaining  a  fpecies  of  honour,  which  t^e 
eternal  laws  of  Providence  have  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  man. 

The  mifcarriages  of  the  great  defigns  of  princes  are  re¬ 
corded  in  the  hiitories  of  the  world,  but  are  of  little  ufe 
to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  who  feem  very  little  iuterefted  in 
admonitions  againlt  errors  which  they  cannot  commit.  B  it 
the  fate  of  learned  ambition  is  a  proper  fubjedl  for  every 
fcholar  to  confi  ier  ;  for  who  has  not  had  occafion  to  regret 
tne  diffipation  of  great  abilities  in  a  boundlefs  multiplicity 
of  purfuits,  to  lament  the  ludden  defertion  of  excellent 
defigns,  upon  the  offer  of  fome  ot’^er  fubjeCt  made  inviting 
by  its  novelty,  and  to  obferve  the  inaccuracy  and  deficien¬ 
cies  of  works  left  unfinifhed  by  too  great  an  extenfion  of 
the  plan  ? 

It  is  always  pleafing  to  obferve,  how  much  more  our 
minds  can  conceive,  than  our  bodies  can  perform  ;  yet  it 
is  our  duty,  while  we  continue  in  this  complicated  flatc,  to 
regulate  one  part  of  our  compofition  by  fome  regard  to 
the  other.  We  are  not  to  indulge  our  corporeal  appetites 
vuth  pleafures  that  impair  our  intelle&ual  vigour,  nor  gra- 
tiiy  our  minds  with  fchemes  which  we  know  our  lives  mull 
fail  in  attempting  to  execute.  The  uncertainty  of  our  du¬ 
ration  ought  at  once  to  fet  bounds  to  our  defigns,  and  add 
incitements  to  our  mduflry ;  and  when  we  find  ourfelvcs 
inclined  either  to  immenfity  in  our  fchemes,  or  fluggifhnefs 
jn  our  endeavours,  we  may  either  check,  or  animate,  our- 
felves,  by  recolkaing,’ with  the  father  of  phyfiek,  that  art 
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TlUc  matre  carcnUhus f 
Pri'signis  muliere  temper  at  innocens t 
l?ec  detain  re~it  •virum 
Conjunx,  net  nltido  Jiuit  adult ero  : 

Doe  ejl  magna  pa  rent  am 
Virtue,  et  metueas  alter ius  tori 
Certs  fied ere  capita* . 

Not  there  the  guiMefs  ftep-darae  knows 
The  baleful  draught  for  orphans  te  compote  t 
No  wife  high-portion’d  rules  her  fpouJe, 

Or  trufts  her  effenc'd  lover’s  fait hlefs  vows  : 

The  lovers  there  for  dow’ry  claim 
The  father’s  virtue,  and  the  i'potlefs  fame 
Which  dares  not  break  the  nuptial  tie. 

THERE  is  no  obfervation  more  frequently  made  by 
fuch  as  employ  themfelves  in  furveying  the  conduct 
of  mankind,  than  that  marriage,  though  the  dictate  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  inftitution  of  Providence,  is  vet  very  often 
the  cauie  of  mifery,  and.  that  thofe  "who  enter  into  that  (late 
can  feldom  forbear  to  exprefs  their  repentance,  and  their 
envy  c£  thofe  whom  either  chance  or  caution  hath  with¬ 
held  from  it. 

This  general  unhappinefs  has  given  occafion  to  many 
fage  maxims  among  the  ferious,  and  fmart  remarks  among 
the  gay ■,  the  moralift  and  the  writer  of  epigrams  have 
equally  fhewn  their  abilities  upon  it ;  feme  have  lamented, 
and  feme  have  ridiculed  it  ;  but  as  the  faculty  ©f  writing 
ha?,  been  chief]"  a  mafeuiine  cr.th  wment,  the  reoroach  of 

-  _  ’  x 

make  g  the  world  miserable  has  been  always  thrown  upon 
the  women,  and  the  grave  and  the  merry  have  equally 
thought  themfelves  at  liberty  to  conclude  either  with  de¬ 
clamatory  complaints,  or  fatirical  cen fures,  of  female  folly 
or  fickienefs,  .  rnbition  or  cruelty,  extravagance  or  luft. 

Led  by  fuch  number  of  examples,  and  incited  by  my 
ihare  in  the  common  intereft,  I  fometimes  venture  to  con- 
fider  this  univerlal  grievance,  having  endeavoured  to  diveft 
my  heart  of  all  partiality,  and  place  myfelf  as  a  kind  of 
neutral  being  between  the  fexes,  whole  clamours,  being 
equally  vented  on  both  fides  with  all  the  vehemence  of 
diftrefs,  all  the  apparent  confidence  of  juflice,  and  all  the 
indignation  of  injured  virtue,  feem  intitled  to  equal  regard. 

The 
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The  men  have,  indeed,  by  their  fuperiority  of  writing, 
been  able  to  collect  the  evidence  of  many  ages,  and  raife 
prejudices  in  their  favour  by  the  venerable  tedimonies  of 
philofophers,  hidorians,  and  poets  ;  but  the  pleas  of  the 
ladies  appeal  to  paffions  of  more  forcible  operation  than  the 
reverence  of  antiquity.  If  they  have  not  fo  great  names 
on  their  fide,  they  have  dronger  arguments  ;  it  is  to  little 
purpofe,  that  Socrates,  or  Euripides,  are  produced  againft 
the  fighs  of  foftnefs,  and  the  tears  of  beauty.  The  molt 
frigid  and  inexorable  judge  would,  at  lead,  Band  fufpend- 
ed  between  equal  powers,  as  Lucan  was  perplexed  in  the 
determination  of  the  caufe,  where  the  deities  were  on  one 
fide,  and  Cato  on  the  other. 

But  I,  who  have  long  ftudied  the  fevered  and  mod  ab- 
ftra&ed  philofophy,  have  now,  in  the  cool  maturity  of 
life,  arrived  at  fuch  command  over  my  paffions,  that  I 
can  hear  the  vociferations  of  either  fex  without  catching 
any  of  the  fire  from  thofe  that  utter  them.  For  I  have 
found,  by  long  experience,  that  a  man  will  fometimes  rage 
at  his  wife,  when  in  reality  his  midrefs  has  offended  him; 
and  a  lady  complain  of  the  cruelty  of  her  hufband,  when 
die  has  no  other  enemy  than  bad  cards.  I  do  not  differ 
myfclf  to  be  any  longer  impofed  upon  by  oaths  on  one 
fide,  or  fits  on  the  other;  nor  when  the  hufband  hadens 
to  the  tavern,  and  the  lady  retires  to  her  clofet,  am  I  al¬ 
ways  confident  that  they  are  driven  by  their  miferies  ;  fince 
I  have  fometimes  reafon  to  believe,  that  they  purpofe  not 
fo  much  to  foothe  their  forrows,  as  to  animate  their  fury. 
But  how  little  credit  foever  may  be  given  to  particular  ac- 
cufations,  the  general  accumulation  of  the  charge  {hews, 
w’th  too  much  evidence,  that  married  perfons  are  not  very 
often  advanced  in  felicity  ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  pro¬ 
per  to  examine  at  what  avenues  fo  many  evils  have  made 
their  way  into  the  world.  With  this  purpofe,  I  have  re¬ 
viewed  the  lives  of  my  friends,  who  have  been  lead  fuc- 
cefsful  in  connubial  contracts,  and  attentively  eonfidered 
by  what  motives  they  were  incited  to  marry,  and  by  what 
principles  they  regulated  their  choice.  N 

One  of  the  fird  of  my  acquaintances  that  refolved  to 
quit  the  unfettled  thoughtlefs  condition  of  a  batchelor,  was 
Prudentius,  a  man  of  flow  parts,  but  not  without  know¬ 
ledge  or  judgment  in  things  which  he  had  leifure  to  con- 
fider  gradually  before  he  determined  them.  Whenever  we 
met  at  a  tavern,  it  was  his  province  to  fettle  the  Rheme  of 
Vol.  If.  C  c  our 
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eur  entertainment,  contract  with  the  cook,  and  inform  us 
when  we  had  called  for  wine  to  the  fum  originally  propofed. 
This  grave  cojffiderer  found,  by  deep  meditation,  that  a 
man  was  no  lofer  by  marrying  early,  even  though  he  con¬ 
tented  himfelf  with  a  lefs  fortune  for  eftimating  the  exact 
worth  of  annuities,  he  found  that  confiderring  the  conftant 
diminution  of  the  value  of  life,  with  the'  probable  fall  of 
the  intereft  of  money,  it  was  not  worfe  to  have  ten  thoii- 
fand  pounds  at  the  age  of  two  and  twenty  years,  than  a 
much  larger  fortune  at  thirty ;  for  many  opportunities, 
fays  he,  occur  of  improving  money,  which  if  a  man  miiTes, 
he  may  not  afterwards  recover. 

Full  of  thefe  reflections,  he  threw  his  eyes  about  him, 
not  in  fearch  of  beauty  or  elegance,  dignity  or  underftand- 
ing,  but  of  a  woman  with  ten  thoufand  pounds.  Such  a 
woman,  in  a  wealthy  part  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  not 
very  difficult  to  find  ;  and  by  artful  management  with  her 
father,  whofe  ambition  was  to  make  his  daughter  a  gentle¬ 
woman,  my  friend  got  her,  as  he  boafted  to  us  in  confi¬ 
dence  two  days  after  his-  marriage,  for  a  fettlement  of 
feventy-three  pounds  a  year  lefs  than  her  fortune  might 
have  claimed,  and  lefs  than  he  would  himfeff  have  given, 
if  the  iools  had  been  but  wife  enough  to  delay  the  bar- 
gain. 

Thus,  at  orrce  delighted  wifh  the  fuperiority  of  his  parts, 
and  the  augmentation  of  his  fortune,  he  carried  Furia  to 
his  own  houfe,  in  which  he  never  afterwards  enjoyed  one 
hour  of  happinefs.  For  Furia  was  a  wretch  of  mean  in¬ 
tellects,  violent  paffions,  a  ftrong  voice,  and  low  education, 
without  any  fenfe  of  happinefs  but  that  which  confided  in 
eating  and  counting  money.  Furia  was  a  fcold.  They 
agreed  in  the  defire  of  wealth,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  Prudentius  was  for  growing  rich  by  gain,  Faria  by 
parfimony.  Prudentius  would  venture  his  money  with 
chances  very  much  in  his  favour;  but  Furia  very  wifely 
obferving  that  what  they  had  was,  while  they  had  it,  their 
eivn,  thought  all  traffick  too  great  a  hazard,  and  was  for 
putting  it  out  at  low  intereft,  upon  good  fecurity.  Pru¬ 
dentius  ventured,  however,  to  infure  a  {hip,  at  a  very  un- 
pe'afonable  price,  but  happening  to  lofe  his  money,  was  fo 
tormented  with  the  clamours  of  his  wife,  that  he  never 
durft  try  a  fecond  experiment.  He  has  now  grovelled  feven 
and  forty  years  under  Furia’s  direction,  who  never  once 
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mentioned  him,  fince  his  bad  luck,  by  any  other  name  than 
that  of  the  itifurer . 

The  next  that  married  from  our  fociety  was  Florentius. 
He  happened  to  fee  Zephyretta  in  a  chariot  at  a  horfe- 
race,  danced  with  her  at  night,  was  confirmed  in  his  firft 
ardour,  waited  on  her  next  morning,  and  declared  himfelf 
tier  lover.  Florentius  had  not  knowledge  enough  of  the 
world,  to  diftinguilh  between  the  flutter  of  coquetry,  and 
the  fprightlinefs  of  wit,  or  "between  the  fmile  of  allure¬ 
ment,  and  that  of  cheerfulnefs.  He  was  foon  waked  from 
his  rapture,  by  conviction  that  his  pleafure  was  but  the 
pleafure  of  a  day.  Zephyretta  had  in  four  and  twenty 
hours  fpent  her  flock  of  repartee,  gone  round  the  circle  of 
her  airs,  and  had  nothing  remaining  for  him  but  childifh 
infipidity,  or  for  herfelf,  but  the  practice  of  the  fame  arti¬ 
fices  upon  new  men. 

Meliffus  was  a  man  of  parts,  capable  of  enjoying  and 
of  improving  life.  He  had  palled  through  the  various 
fcenes  of  gaiety  with  that  indillerence  and  poffeffion  of 
himfelf,  natural  to  men  who  have  fomething  higher  and 
nobler  in  their  profpeCh.  Retiring  to  ipend  the  fummer 
in  a  village  little  frequented,  he  happened  to  lodge  in  the 
lame  houfe  with  Ianthe,  and  was  unavoidably  drawn  to 
lome  acquaintance,  which  her  wit  and  politenefs  foon  in¬ 
vited  him  to  improve.  Having  no  opportunity  of  any  other 
company,  they  were  always  together;  and,  as  they  owed 
their  pleafures  to  each  other,  they  began  to  forget  that  any 
pleafure  was  enjoyed  before  their  meeting.  Meliffus,  from 
being  delighted  with  her  company,  quickly  began  to  be 
uneafy  in  her  abfence,  and  being  fufficiently  convinced  of 
the  force  of  her  underflanding,  and  finding,  as  he  ima¬ 
gined,  fuch  a  conformity  of  temper  as  declared  them  form¬ 
ed  for  each  other,  addreffed  her  as  a  lover,  after  no  very 
long  courtfhip  obtained  her  for  his  wife,  and  brought  her 
next  winter  to  town  in  triumph. 

Now  began  their  infelicity.  Meliffus  had  only  feen  her 
in  one  feene,  where  there  was  no  variety  of  objects,  to 
produce  the  proper  excitements  to  contrary  defires.  They 
had  both  loved  folitude  and  reflection,  where  there  vvas 
nothing  but  lolitude  and  reflection  to  be  loved;  but  when 
they  came  into  public  life,  Ianthe  difeovered  thofe  paffions 
which  accident  rather  than  hypocrify  had  hitherto  conceal¬ 
ed.  She  was,  indeed,  not  without  the  power  of  thinking, 
but  was  wholly  without  the  exertion  of  that  power,  when 
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either  gaiety,  or  fplendour,  played  on  her  imagination; 
She  was  expenfive  in  her  diverlions,  vehement  in  her  paf- 
fions,  infatiate  of  pleafure,  however  dangerous  £o  her  re¬ 
putation,  and  eager  of  applaufe  by  whomfoever  it  might 
be  given.  This  was  the  wife  which  Meliflus-  the  philo- 
fopher  found  in  his  retirement,  and  from  whom  he  ex¬ 
pected  an  affociate  in  his  Rudies,  and  an  alhftant  to  his 
virtues. 

Profaprus,  upon  the  death  of  his  younger  brother,  that 
the  family  might  not  be  extinct,  married  his  houfekeeper, 
and  has  ever  fince  been  complaining  to  his  friends  that  mean 
notions  are  inftilled  into  his  children,  that  he  is  alhamed  to 
fit  at  his  ovvn  tabic,  and  that  his  houfe  is  uneafy  to  him  for 
want  of  fuitable  companions. 

Avaro,  mailer  of  a  very  large  eltate,  took  a  woman  of 
bad  reputation,  recommended  to  him  by  a  rich  uncle,  who 
made  that  marriage  the  condition  on  which  he  fhould  be 
his  heir.  Avaro  now'  wonders  to  perceive  his  own  fortune, 
his  wife’s  and  his  uncle’s,  infufficient  to  give  him  that 
happinefs  which  is  to  be  found  only  with  a  ’woman  of 
virtue. 

I  intend  to  treat  in  more  papers  on  this  important  article 
of  life,  and  {hall,  therefore,  make  no  refledfion  upon  thefe 
hiltories,  except  that  all  whom  I  have  mentioned  failed  to 
obtain  happinefs,  for  want  of  confidering  that  marriage  is 
the  ftriclell  tie  of  perpetual  friendlhip  ;  that  there  can  be 
no  friendlhip  without  confidence,  and  no  confidence  with¬ 
out  integrity  ;  and  that  he  mult  expefl  to  be  wretched,  who 
pays  to  beauty,  riches,  or  politenefs,  that  regard  which  only 
virtue  and  piety  can  claim. 
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Numb.  ig.  Tuesday,  May  22,  1750. 

Dum  te  caujidicum,  dum  te  modo  rhetora  Jingis, 
r.t  non  decernis ,  Taure,  (pud  ejje  velis, 

Peleos  lef  Priam i  tranjit,  vel  Neftoris  at  as, 

£t  ferum  fuerat  jam  tibi  dejinere. - 

Eja,  agc\  rum  pc  mvras,  quo  te  fpedlabimus  ufque  ? 

Dum  quid  Jrs  dubitas ,  jam  potes  tjje  nihil.  MaRT> 

To  rhetorick  now,  and  now  to  law  inclin’d, 

Uncertain  where  to  fix  thy  changing  mind; 

Old  Priam's  ago  or  Naur's  may  be  out, 

And  thou,  0  Taurus ,  dill  go  on  in  doubt. 

Come  then,  how  long  fuch  wavering  fhall  we  fee  ? 

Thou  may ’ft  doubt  on  :  thou  now  can’ll  nothing  be. 


IT  is  never  without  very  melancholy  refledtions,  that  we 
can  obferve  the  mifcondudt,  or  mifcarriage,  of  thofe 
men,  who  feem,  by  the  force  of  underftanding,  or  extent 
of  knowledge,  exempted  from  the  general  frailties  of 
human  nature,  and  privileged  from  the  common  infelici¬ 
ties  of  life.  Though  the  world  is  crowded  with  fcenes  of 
calamity,  we  look  upon  the  general  mafs  of  wretchednefs 
with  very  little  regard,  and  fix  our  eyes  upon  the  ftate  of 
particular  perfons,  whom  the  eminence  of  their  qualities 
marks  out  from  the  multitude  ;  as  in  reading  an  account 
of  a  battle,  we  feknom  reflect:  on  the  vulgar  heaps  of  daugh¬ 
ter,  but  follow  the  hero,  with  our  whole  attention,  through 
all  the  varieties  of  his  fortune,  without  a  thought  of  the 
thoufands  that  are  falling  round  him. 

With  the  fame  kind  of  anxious  veneration  I  have  for  many 
years  been  making  obfervations  on  the  life  of  Polyphilus, 
a  man  whom  all  his  acquaintances  have,  from  his  firft  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  w.orld,  feared  for  the  quicknefs  of  his  dif- 
.cernment,  and  admired  for  the  multiplicity  of  his  attain¬ 
ments,  but  whofe  progrefs  in  life,  and  ufefulnefs  to  man¬ 
kind,  has  been  hindred  by  the  fuperfluity  of  his  knowledge, 
and  the  celerity  of  his  mind. 

Polyphilus  was  remarkable,  at  the  fchool,  for  furpafiing 
all  his  companions,  without  any  vifible  application,  and  at 
the  univerfity  was  diftinguifhed  equally  for  his  fuccefsful 
progrefs  as  well  through  the  thorny  mazes  of  fcience,  as 
the  flowery  path  of  politer  literature,  without  any  ftridt  con¬ 
finement 
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finement  to  hours  of  ftudy,  or  remarkable  forbearance  of 
the  common  amufements  of  young  men. 

When  Polyphilus  was  at  the  age  in  which  men  ufually 
choofe  their  profeffion,  and  prepare  to  enter  into  a  public 
character,  every  academical  eye  was  fixed  upon  him  ;  all 
were  curious  to  inquire,  what  this  univerfal  genius  would 
fix  upon  for  the  employment  of  his  life  ;  and  no  doubt 
was  made  but  that  he  would  leave  all  his  contemporaries 
behind  him,  and  mount  to  the  higheft  honours  of  that  clafs 
in  which  he  fiiould  inlift  himfelf,  without  thofe  delays  and 
paufes  which  muft  be  endured  by  meaner  abilities. 

Polyphilus,  though  by  no  means  infclent  or  affirming, 
had  been  fufficiently  encouraged,  bv  uninterrupted  fuccefs, 
to  place  great  confidence  in' his  own  parts  ,  and  was  not 
below  his  companions  in  the  indulgence  of  his  hopes,  and 
expectations  of  the  aftoniihment  with  which  the  world 
would  be  ftruck,  when  firft  his  luftre  fiiould  break  out  up¬ 
on  it ;  nor  could  he  forbear  (for  whom  does  not  conftar.t 
flattery  intoxicate  ?)  to  join  fometimes  in  the  mirth  of  his 
friends,  at  the  fudden  difappearance  of  thofe,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  {hone  a  while,  and  drawn  the  eyes  of  the  publick  upon 
their  feeble  radiance,  were  now  doomed  to  fade  away  be¬ 
fore  him. 

It  is  natural  for  a  man  to  catch  advantageous  notions  of 
the  condition  which  thole  with  whom  he  converfes  are 
ftriving  to  attain.  Polyphilus,  in  a  ramble  to  London,  fell 
accidentally  among  the  phyficians,  and  was  fo  much  pleafed 
with  the  profpedt  of  turning  philofophy  to  profit,  and  fo 
highly  delighted  with  a  new  theory  of  fevers  which  darted 
into  his  imagination,  and  which,  after  having  confidered 
it  a  few  hours,  he  found  himfelf  able  to  maintain  againft 
all  the  advocates  for  the  ancient  fyftem,  that  he  refolved  to 
apply  himfelf  to  anatomy,  botany,  and  chemiftry,  and  to 
leave  no  part  unconquered,  either  of  the  animal,  mineral, 
or  vegetable  kingdoms. 

He  therefore  read  authors,  conftructed  fyftems,  and  triecl 
experiments  ;  but  unhappily,  as  he  was  going  to  fee  a 
new  plant  in  flower  at  Chelfea,  he  met,  in  eroding  Weft- 
minfter  to  take  water,  the  chancellor’s  coach  ;  he  had  the 
curiofity  to  follow  him  into  the  hall,  where  a  remarkable 
caufe  happened  to  be  tried,  and  found  himfelf  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  fo  many  arguments,  which  the  lawyers  had  omitted 
on  both  fides,  that  he  determined  to  quit  phvfick  for  a  pro- 
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feffion  in  which  he  found  it  would  be  fo  eafy  to  excel,  and 
which  promifed  higher  honours,  and  larger  profits,  with¬ 
out  melancholy  attendance  upon  mifery,  mean  fubmiffion 
to  peevifhnefs,  and  continual  interruption  of  reft  and 
pleafure. 

He  immediately  took  chambers  in  the  Temple,  bought  a 
common-place  book,  and  confined  himfelf  for  fome  months 
to  the  perufal  of  the  ftatutes,  year-books,  pleadings,  and 
reports  ;  he  was  a  conftant  hearer  of  the  courts,  and  began 
to  put  cafes  with  reafona'ole  accuracy.  But  he  foon  difco- 
vered,  by  confidering  the  fortune  of  lawyers,  that  prefer¬ 
ment  was  not  to  be  got  by  acutenefs,  learning,  and  elo¬ 
quence.  He  was  perplexed  by  the  abfurdities  of  attornies, 
and  mifreprefentations  made  by  his  clients  of  their  own 
caufes,  by  the  ufelefs  anxiety  of  one,  and  the  inceflant  im¬ 
portunity  of  another ;  he  began  to  repent  of  having  de¬ 
voted  himfelf  to  a  ftudy,  which  was  fo  narrow  in  its  com- 
prehenfion  that  it  could  never  carry  his  name  to  any  other 
country,  and  thought  it  unworthy  of  a  man  of  parts  to  fell 
his  life  only  for  money.  The  barrennefs  of  his  fellow- 
ftudents  forced  him  generally  into  other  company  at  his 
hours  of  entertainment,  and  among  the  varieties  of  con- 
verfation  through  which  his  curiofity  was  daily  wandering, 
yhe,  by  chance,  mingled  at  a  tavern  with  fome  intelligent 
officers  of  the  army.  A  man  of  letters  was  eafily  dazzled 
with  the  gaiety  of  their  appearance,  and  loftened  into  kind- 
ncfs  by  the  politenefs  of  their  addrefs ;  he,  therefore,  cul¬ 
tivated  this  new  acquaintance,  and  when  he  faw  how  rea¬ 
dily  they  found  in  every  place  admiffion  and  regard,  and 
how  familiarly  they  mingled  with  every  rank  and  order  of 
men,  he  began  to  feel  his  heart  beat  for  military  honours, 
and  wondered  how  the  prejudices  of  the  univerfity  ffiould 
make  him  fo  long  infenfible  of  that  ambition,  which  has 
fired  fo  many  hearts  in  every  age,  and  negligent  of  that 
calling,  which  is,  above  all  others,  univerfally  and  invari¬ 
ably  illuftrious,  and  which  gives,  even  to  the  exterior  ap¬ 
pearance  of  its  profeiTors,  a  dignity  and  freedom  unknown 
to  the  reft  of  mankind. 

Thefe  favourable  impreffions  were  made  ftill  deeper  by 
his  converfation  with  ladies,  whofe  regard  for  foidiers  he 
could  not  obferve  without  wiffiing  himfelf  one  of  that 
happy  fraternity,  to  which  the  female  world  feem  to  have 
devoted  their  charms  and  their  kindnefs.  The  love  of 
knowledge,  which  was  ftill  his  predominant  inclination, 
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was  gratified  by  the  recital  of  adventures,  and  accounts  of 
foreign  countries  ;  and  therefore  he  concluded  that  there 
was  no  way  of  life  in  which  all  his  views  could  fo  com¬ 
pletely  concenter  as  in  that  of  a  foldier.  In  the  art  of  war 
he  thought  it  not  difficult  to  excel,  having  obferved  his  new 
friends  not  very  much  verfed  in  the  principles  of  tacticks 
or  fortification  ;  he  therefore  ftudied  all  the  military  writers 
both  ancient  and  modern,  and,  in  a  fhort  time,  could  tell 
how  to  have  gained  every  remarkable  battle  that  has  been 
loft  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  He  often  ffiewed  at 
table  how  Alexander  ftiould  have  been  checked  in  his 
conquefts,  what  was  the  fatal  error  at  Pharfalia,  how 
Charles  of  Sweden  might  have  efcaped  his  ruin  at  Pul- 
towa,  and  Marlborough  might  have  been  made  to  repent 
his  temerity  at  Blenheim.  He  entrenched  armies  upon 
paper  fo  that  no  fuperiority  of  numbers  could  force  them, 
and  modelled  in  clay  many  impregnable  fortrefies,  on 
which  all  the  prefent  arts  of  attack  would  be  exhaufted 
without  effect. 

Polyphilus,  in  a  fhort  time,  obtained  a  commiffion 5 
but  before  he  could  rub  oft'  the  folemnity  of  a  fcholar,  and 
gain  the  true  air  of  military  vivacity,  a  war  was  declared, 
and  forces  fent  to  the  continent.  Here  Polyphilus  unhap¬ 
pily  found  that  ftudy  alone  would  not  make  a  foldier  ;  for 
being  much  accuftomed  to  think,  he  let  the  fenfe  of  danger 
fink  into  his  mind,  and  felt  at  the  approach  of  any  adlion, 
that  terror  which  a  fentence  of  death  would  have  brought 
upon  him.  He  faw  that,  inftead  of  conquering  their  fears, 
the  endeavour  of  his  gay  friends  was  only  to  el'cape  them  ; 
but  his  philofophy  chained  his  mind  to  its  objeH,  and  ra¬ 
ther  loaded  him  with  {hackles  than  furniffied  him  with 
arms.  Pie,  however,  fupprefled  his  mifery  in  fiience,  and 
palled  through  the  campaign  with  honour,  but  found  him- 
felf  utterly  unable  to  lupport  another. 

Pie  then  had  recourfe  again  to  his  books,  and  continued 
to  range  from  one  ftudy  to  another.  As  I  ufually  vifit  him 
once  a  month,  and  am  admitted  to  him  without  previous 
notice,  I  have  found  him,  within  this  laft  half-year,  de¬ 
cyphering  the  Chinefe  language,  making  a  farce,  collect¬ 
ing  a  vocabulary  of  the  obfolete  terms  of  the  Engliffi  law, 
writing  an  inquiry  concerning  the  ancient  Corinthian 
brafs,  and  forming  a  new  fcherne  of  the  variations  of  the 
needle, 
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Thus  is  this  powerful  genius,  which  might  have  extend¬ 
ed  the  fphere  of  any  fcience,  or  benefited  the  world  in  any 
profeffion,  diffipated  in  a  boundlefs  variety,  without  profit 
to  others  or  himfelf.  He  makes  fudden  irruptions  into 
the  regions  of  knowledge,  and  fees  all  obfiacles  give 
\vay  before  him  ;  but  he  never  ftays  long  enough  to  com¬ 
plete  his  conqueft,  to  ellablifh  laws,  or  bring  away  the 
fpoils. 

Such  is  often  the  folly  of  men,  whom  nature  has  enabled 
to  obtain  fkill  and  knowledge,  on  terms  fo  eafy,  that  they 
have  no  fenfe  of  the  value  of  the  acquifition  ;  they  are  qua¬ 
lified  to  make  fuch  fpeedy  progrefs  in  learning,  that  they 
think  themfelvec  at  liberty  to  loiter  in  the  way,  and  by  turn¬ 
ing  afide  after  every  new  object,  lofe  the  race,  like  Ata- 
lanta,  to  flower  competitors,  who  prefs  diligently  forward, 
and  whofe  force  is  directed  to  a  fingie  point. 

I  have  often  thought  thofe  happy  that  have  been  fixed, 
from  the  firft  dawn  of  thought,  in  a  determination  to  fome 
ftate  of  life,  by  the  choice  of  one  whofe  authority  may 
preclude  caprice,  and  whofe  influence  may  prejudice  them 
in  favour  of  his  opinion.  The  general  precept  of  con- 
fulting  the  genius  is  of  little  ufe,  unlefs  we  are  told,  how 
the  genius  can  be  known.  If  it  is  to  be  difcovered  only 
by  experiment,  life  will  be  loft,  before  the  refolution  can 
be  fixed  ;  if  any  other  indications  are  to  be  found,  they 
may,  perhaps,  be  very  early  difcerned.  At  leaft,  if  to 
mifcarry  in  an  attempt  be  a  proof  of  having  miftaken  the 
direction  of  the  genius,  men  may  appear  not  lefs  frequent¬ 
ly  deceived  with  regard  to  themfelves  than  to  others  ;  and 
therefore,  no  one  has  much  reafon  to  complain  that  his 
life  was  planned  out  by  his  friends,  or  to  be  confident 
that  he  fhould  have  had  either  more  honour  or  happinefs, 
by  being  abandoned  to  the  chance  of  his  own  fancy. 

It  was  laid  of  the  learned  bifhop  Sanderfon,  that  when 
he  was  preparing  his  lectures,  he  hefitated  fo  much,  and 
rejected  fo  often,  that,  at  the  time  of  reading,  he  was 
often  forced  to  produce,  not  what  was  beft,  but  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  at  hand.  This  will  be  the  ftate  of  every  man, 
who,  in  the  choice  of  his  employment,  balances  all  the  ar¬ 
guments  on  every  fide  ;  the  complication  is  fo  intricate, 
the  motives  and  objections  fo  numerous,  there  is  fo  much 
play  for  the  imagination,  and  fo  much  remains  in  the  power 
of  others,  that  reafon  is  forced  at  laft  to  reft  in  neutrality, 
jhe  decifion  devolves  into  the  hands  of  chance,  and  after 
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a  great  part  of  life  fpent  in  inquiries  which  can  never  be 
refolved,  the  reft  mull  often  pafs  in  repenting  the  unne- 
ceflary  delay,  and  can  be  ufeful  to  few  other  purpofes  than 
to  warn  others  againd  the  fame  folly,  and  to  (hew,  that  of 
two  dates  of  life  equally  confident  with  religion  and  vir- 
tue^  he  who  choofes  earlied  choofes  bed. 


Numb.  20.  Saturday,  May  26,  1750. 

Ad pepulum  phale) as,  ego  ie  intus ,  et  in  cute  novi.  PersIUS. 

Such  pageantry  be  to  the  people  fhovvn  ; 

There  hoaft  thy  horl'e’s  trappings  and  thy  own  : 

I  know  thee  to  thy  bottom,  trom  within 

Thy  (hallow  center,  to  thy  utmoit  lkin.  Drydex. 

AMONG  the  numerous  dratagems,  by  which  pride 
endeavours  to  recommend  folly  to  regard,  there  is 
fcarcely  one  that  meets  with  lefs  luccefs  than  affedlation, 
or  a  perpetual  difguife  of  the  real  character,  by  fictitious 
appearances;  whether  it  be,  that  every  man  hates  falfehood, 
from  the  natural  congruity  of  truth  to  his  faculties  of  rea- 
fon,  or  that  every  man  is  jealous  of  the  honour  of  his  un-r 
derdanding,  and  thinks  his  difeernment  ccnfequentially 
called  in  quedion,  whenever  any  thing  is  exhibited  under 
a  borrowed  form. 

This  averfion  from  all  kinds  of  difguife,  whatever  be  its 
caufe,  is  univerfally  didufed,  and  inceffantly  in  adtion  ;  nor 
is  it  neceffary,  that  to  exafperate  detedation,  or  excite  con¬ 
tempt,  any  imered  diould  be  invaded,  or  any  competition 
attempted  ;  it  is  fufficient,  that  there  is  an  intention  to 
deceive,  an  intention  which  every  heart  fwells  to  oppofe, 
and  every  tongue  is  bufy  to  detect. 

This  refiedtion  was  awakened  in  my  mind  by  a  very 
common  practice  among  my  correfpondents,  of  writing- 
under  characters  which  they  cannot  fupport,  which  are  of 
no  ufe  to  the  explanation  or  enforcement  of  that  which 
they  deferibe  or  recommend  ;  and  which,  therefore,  lince 
they  afiume  them  only  for  the  fake  of  difplaying  their  abi¬ 
lities,  I  will  advife  them  for  the  future  to  forbear,  as  labo¬ 
rious  without  advantage. 
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It  is  almofl:  a  general  ambition  of  thofe  who  favour  me 
with  their  advice  for  the  reguiat.on  of  my  conduft,  or  their 
contribution  for  the  affiftance  of  mv  underftanding,  to  af- 
feft  the  ftyle  and  the  names  of  ladies.  And  I  cannot  al¬ 
ways  withhold  fome  exprelhon  of  anger,  like  Sir  Hugh  in 
the  comedy,  when  I  happen  to  find  that  a  woman  has  a 
beard.  I  mull  therefore  warn  the  gentle  Phyllis,  that  fine 
fend  me  no  more  letters  from  the  Horfo  Guards  ;  and  re¬ 
quire  of  Belinda,  that  fhe  he  content  to  relign  her  preten¬ 
sions  to  female  elegance,  till  ffie  has  lived  three  weeks 
without  hearing  the  politicks  of  Batfon’s  coffee-houfo.  L 
muft  indulge  myfelf  in  the  liberty  of  obfervation,  that 
there  were  fome  allufions  in  Chloris’s  production,  fufficient 
to  Ihew  that  Bra&on  and  Plowden  are  her  favourite  au¬ 
thors  ;  and  that  Eupheha  has  not  been  long  enough  at  home, 
to  wear  out  all  the  traces  of  the  phrafeology,  which  fire 
learned  in  the  expedition  to  Carthagena. 

Among  all  my  female  friends,  there  was  none  who  gave 
me  more  trouble  to  decypher  her  true  character,  than  Pen- 
thefilea,  whofe  letter  lay  upon  my  delk  three  days  before 
I  could  fix  upon  the  real  writer.  There  was  a  confufion 
of  images,  and  medley  of  barbarity,  which  held  me  long 
in  fufpence  ;  till  by  perfeverance  I  difentangled  the  per¬ 
plexity,  and  found,  that  Penthefilea  is  the  fon  of  a  wealthy 
ftock-jobber,  who  fpends  his  morning  under  his  father’s 
eye  in  Change-Alley,  dines  at  a  tavern  in  Covent-Garden, 
pafies  his  evening  in  the  playhoufe,  and  part  of  the  night 
at  a  gaming-table,  and  having  learned  the  diale&s  of  thefe 
various  regions,  has  mingled  them  all  in  a  ftudied  com- 
pofition. 

When  Lee  was  once  told  by  a  critick,  that  it  was  very 
eafy  to  write  like  a  madman  ;  he  anfwered,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  write  like  a  madman,  but  eafy  enough  to  write 
like  a  fool ;  and  I  hope  to  be  excufed  by  my  kind  contri¬ 
butors,  if,  in  imitation  of  this  great  author,  I  prefume  to 
remind  them,  that  it  is  much  eafier  not  to  write  like  a 
man,  than  to  write  like  a  woman. 

I  have,  indeed,  fome  ingenious  well-wiffiers,  who,  with¬ 
out  departing  from  their  fex,  have  found  very  wonderful 
appellations.  A  very  fmart  letter  has  been  font  me  from 
a  puny  enfign,  figned  Ajax  Telamonius  ;  another,  in  re¬ 
commendation  of  a  new  treatifo  upon  cards,  from  a  game- 
fter,  who  calls  himfolf  Sefoftris  ;  and  another  upon  the  im¬ 
provements  of  the  fifficry,  from  Dioclefian  ;  but  as  thefo 
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feem  only  to  have  picked  up  their  appellations  by  chance, 
without  endeavouring  at  any  particular  impofture,  their 
improprieties  are  rather  inftances  of  blunder  than  of  affec¬ 
tation,  and  are,  therefore,  not  equally  fitted  to  inflame  the 
hsftiie  panic  ns  •,  for  it  is  net  folly  but  pride,  not  error  but 
deceit,  which  the  world  means  to  persecute,  when  it  raifes 
the  full  cry  of  nature  to  hunt  down  affectation. 

The  hatred  which  dhTimulation  always  draws  upon  it- 
felf,  is  fo  great,  that  if  I  did  not  know  b.Gw  much  cun¬ 
ning  differs  from  wifdom,  I  fhould  wonder  that  any  men 
have  fo  little  knowledge  of  their  own  intereft,  as  to  afpire 
ro  wear  a  mafk  for  life  ;  to  try  to  impofe  upon  the  world 
a  character,  to  which  they  feel  themfelves  void  of  any 
juft  claim ;  and  to  hazard  their  quiet,  their  fame,  and 
even  their  profit,  by  expofing  themfelves  to  the  danger  of 
that  reproach,  malevolence,  and  neglect,  which  fuch  a 
dil'covery  as  they  have  always  to  fear  will  certainly  bring 
upon  them. 

It  might  be  imagined,  that  the  pleafure  of  reputation 
fhould  confift  in  the  fatisfaction  of  having  our  opinion  cf 
cur  own  merit  confirmed  by  the  iuifrage  of  the  publick  ; 
and  that,  to  be  extolled  for  a  quality,  which  a  man  knows 
himfeif  to  want,  fhould  give  him  no  other  happinefs  than 
to  be  mifteken  for  the  owner  of  an  eftate,  over  which  he 
chances  to  be  travelling.  But  he  who  fubfifts  upon  affecta¬ 
tion,  knows  nothing  of  this  delicacy ;  like  a  delperate  ad¬ 
venturer  in  commerce,  he  takes  up  reputation  upon  truft, 
mortgages  pofTeflions  which  he  never  had,  and  enjoys, 
to  the  fatal  hour  of  bankruptcy,  though  with  a  tboufand 
terrors  and  anxieties,  the  unneceffary  lplendour  of  bor¬ 
rowed  riches. 

Affectation  is  to  be  always  diftinguifhed  from  hypocrify, 
as  being  the  art  of  counterfeiting  thofe  qualities  which  we 
might,  with  innocence  and  fafety,  be  known  to  want. 
Thus  the  man,  who  to  carry  on  any  fraud,  or  to  conceal 
any  crime,  pretends  to  rigours  of  devotion,  and  exactnefs 
cf  life,  is  guilty  of  hypocrify  5  and  his  guilt  is  greater,  as 
the  end,  for  which  he  puts  on  the  falfe  appearance,  is  more 
pernicious.  But  he  that,  with  an  awkward  addreis,  and 
unpleafing  countenance,  boafts  of  the  conquefts  made  by 
him  among  the  ladies,  and  counts  over  the  thoufands  which 
lie  might  have  poiTcffed  if  he  would  have  fubnaitted  to  the 
yoke  cf  matrimony,  is  chargeable  only  with  affectation, 
fivpocrifv  is  the  necefiary  burden  of  villainy,  affectation 
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part  of  tlie  chofen  trappings  of  folly  j  the  one  completes 
a  villain,  the  other  only  finilhes  a  fop.  Contempt  is  the 
proper  punifhment  of  affcdlation,  and  deteftation  the  juft 
confequence  of  hypocrify. 

With  the  hypocrite  it  is  not  at  prefent  fny  intention  to 
expoftulate,  though  even  he  might  be  taught  the  excel* 
lency  of  virtue,  by  the  neceffity  of  feeming  to  be  virtuous  ; 
but  the  man  of  affectation  may,  perhaps,  be  reclaimed, 
by  finding  how  little  he  is  likely  to  gain  by  perpetual  con- 
ftraiilt,  and  incefl'ant  vigilance,  and  how  much  more  fe- 
curely  he  might  make  his  way  to  efteem,  by  cultivating 
real,  than  difplaying  counterfeit  qualities. 

Every  thing  future  is  to  be  eftimated  by  a  wife  man,  in 
proportion  to  the  probability  of  attaining  it,  and  its  value, 
when  attained ;  and  neither  of  thefe  confiderations  will 
much  contribute  to  the  encouragement  of  affectation. 
For,  if  the  pinnacles  of  fame  be,  at  bell,  flippery,  how 
unfteady  muff  his  footing  be  who  ftands  upon  pinnacles 
without  foundation  !  If  praife  be  made,  by  the  incon- 
flancy  and  malicioufnefs  of  thofe  who  muff  confer  it,  a 
bleffing  which  no  man  can  promife  himfelf  from  the  moft 
confpicuous  merit  and  vigorous  induftry,  how  faint  muff 
be  the  hope  of  gaining  it,  when  the  uncertainty  is  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  weaknefs  of  the  pretenfions  !  He  that  purfues 
fame  with  juft  claims,  trufts  his  happinefs  to  the  winds  ; 
but  he  that  endeavours  after  it  by  falfe  merit,  has  to  fear 
not  only  the  violence  of  the  ftorm,  but  the  leaks  of  his 
vefiel.  Though  he  fhould  happen  to  keep  above  water  for 
a  time,  by  the  help  of  a  foft  breeze,  and  a  calm  fea,  at 
the  firft  guft  he  muft  inevitably  founder,  with  this  melan¬ 
choly  reflexion,  that,  if  he  would  have  been  content  with 
his  natural  ftation,  he  might  have  efcaped  his  calamitv. 
Affectation  may  pofiihly  fucceed  for  a  time,  and  a  man 
may,  by  great  attention,  perfuade  others,  that  he  really 
has  the  qualities  which  he  prefumes  to  boaft ;  but  the 
hour  will  come  when  he  fhould  exert  them,  and  then, 
whatever  he  enjoyed  in  praife,  he  muft  fuffer  in  reproach. 

Applaufe  and  admiration  are  by  no  means  to  be  count¬ 
ed  among  the  neceffaries  of  life,  and  therefore  any  indi¬ 
rect  arts  to  obtain  them  have  very  little  claim  to  pardon 
or  compaftion.  There  is  fcarcely  any  man  without  fome 
valuable  or  improveable  qualities,  by  which  he  might  al¬ 
ways  fecure  himfelf  from  contempt.  And  perhaps  exemp¬ 
tion  from  ignominy  is  the  moft  eligible  reputation,  as  free¬ 
dom 
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dom  from  pain  is,  among  fome  philofophers,  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  happinefs. 

If  we  therefore  compare  the  value  of  the  praife  obtain¬ 
ed  by  fictitious  excellence,  even  while  the  cheat  is  yet  un- 
difcovered,  with  that  kindnefs  which  every  man  may  fuit 
by  his  virtue,  and  that  efteem  to  which  moil  men  may  rife 
by  common  underflanding  Readily  and  honefily  applied, 
we  fliall  find  that  when  from  the  adfcititious  happinefs  all 
the  deductions  are  made  by  fear  and  cafualty,  there  will 
remain  nothing  equiponderant  to  the  fecurity  of  truth. 
The  ifate  of  the  pofieffor  of  humble  virtues,  to  the  afrecter 
of  great  excellencies,  is  that  of  a  lrnall  cottage  of  ftone, 
to  the  palace  raifed  with  ice  by  the  emprefs  of  Rufiia  ;  it 
was  for  a  time  fplendid  and  luminous,  but  the  firft  lun- 
fiiine  melted  it  to  nothing. 
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rrra  faluiferas  herbas ,  cademque  nocenies , 
jVutrit ;  urtica  proximo  Jape  rofa  ejl. 


Ovi  &. 


Our  b3ne  ami  yhylick  the  fame  earth  beftows. 

And  near  the  noii’cine  nettle  blooms  the  role. 

EVERY  man  is  prompted  by  the  love  of  himfelf  to 
imagine,  that  he  pofiefles  fome  qualities,  fuperior, 
either  in  kind  or  degree,  to  thofe  which  he  fees  allotted  to 
the  reft  of  the  world  ;  and,  whatever  apparent  difadvan- 
tages  he  may  fufFer  in  the  comparifon  with  others,  lie  has 
fome  invifible  diftinctions,  fome  latent  referve  ■  cf  excel¬ 
lence,  which  he  throws  into  the  balance,  and  bv  which  he 
generally  fancies  that  it  is  turned  in  his  favour. 

The  ftudious  and  fpeculative  part  of  mankind  always 
feem  to  confider  their  fraternity  as  placed  in  a  ftate  of 
oppofition  to  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  ti  e  tumult  of  pub- 
lick  bufinefs;  and  have  pleafed  themfelves,  from  age  to 
age,  with  celebrating  the  felicity  of  their  own  condition, 
and  with  recounting  the  perplexity  of  politicks,  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  greatnefs,  the  anxieties  of  ambition,  and  the  mife- 
ries  of  riches. 
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Among  the  numerous  topicks  of  declamation,  that  their 
indudry  has  difcovered  on  this  fubjedt,  there  is  none 
which  they  prefs  with  greater  efforts,  or  on  which  they 
have  mere  copioufly  laid  out  their  reafon  and  their  imagi¬ 
nation,  than  the  inftability  of  high  dations,  and  the  un¬ 
certainty  with  which  the  profits  and  honours  are  pof- 
feffed,  that  mud  be  acquired  with  fo  much  hazard,  vigi¬ 
lance,  and  labour. 

ihis  they  appear  to  confider  as  an  irrefragable  argu¬ 
ment  againft  the  choice  of  the  ftatefman  and  the  war- 
riour ;  and  fwell  with  confidence  of  vidlory,  thus  furnifh- 
ed  by  the  mufes  with  the  arms  which  never  can  be  blunt¬ 
ed,  and  which  no  art  or  flrength  of  their  adverfaries  can 
elude  or  rend. 

It  is  well  known  by  experience  to  the  nations  which  em¬ 
ployed  elephants  in  war,  that  though  by  the  terror  of 
their  bulk,  and  the  violence  of  their  impredlon,  they 
often  threw  the  enemy  into  diforder,  yet  there  was  always 
danger  in  the  ufe  of  them,  very  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
advantage  ;  for  if  their  fird  charge  could  be  fupported, 
they  were  eafily  driven  back  upon  their  confederates ; 
they  then  broke  through  the  troops  behind  them,  and  made 
no  lefs  havock  in  the  precipitation  of  their  retreat,  than  in 
the  fury  of  their  onfet. 

I  know  not  whether  thofe,  who  have  fo  vehemently  urg¬ 
ed  the  inconveniencies  and  danger  of  an  active  life,  Have 
not  made  ufe  of  arguments  that  may  be  retorted  with 
equal  force  upon  themfelves ;  and  whether  the  happinefs 
of  a  candidate  for  literary  fame  be  not  fubjedi  to  the  fame 
uncertainty  with  tiiat  of  him  who  governs  provinces,  com¬ 
mands  armies,  prefides  in  the  fenate,  or  dictates  in  the 
cabinet. 

that  eminence  of  learning  is  not  to  be  gained  without 
labour,  at  lead  equal  to  that  which  any  other  kind  of 
greatnefs  can  require,  will  be  allowed  by  thofe  who  wifh 
to  elevate  the  character  of  a  fcholar  ;  fmee  they  cannot 
but  know,  that  every  human  acquifition  is  valuable  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  difficulty  employed  in  its  attainment.  And 
that  thofe,  who  have  gained  the  edeem  and  veneration  of 
the  world,  by  their  knowledge  or  their  genius,  are  by  no 
means  exempt  from  the  folicitude  which  any  other  kind  of 
dignity  produces,  may  be  conjedfured  from  the  innumera¬ 
ble  artifices  which  they  make  ufe  of  to  degrade  a  fuperiour, 
to  reprefs  a  rival,  or  obdrudl  a  follower ;  artifices  fo  grofs 
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ami  mean,  as  to  prove  evidently  how  much  a  man  may  ex¬ 
cel  in  learning,  without  being  either  more  wife  or  more 
virtuous  than  thofe  wliofe  ignorance  he  pities  or  def- 
pifes. 

Nothing  therefore  remains,  bv  which  the  Undent  carr 
gratify  his  defire  of  appearing  to  have  built  his  happiriefs 
on  a  more  firm  ball's  than  his  antagonid,  except  the  cer¬ 
tainty  with  which  his  honours  are  enjoved.  The  garlands 
gained  by  the  heroes  of  literature  nlud  be  gathered  from 
fummits  equally  difficult  to  climb  with  thofe  that  bear  the 
civick  or  triumphal  wreaths,  they  muft  be  worn  with  equal 
envy,  and  guarded  with  equal  care  from  thofe  hands  that 
are  always  employed  in  efforts  to  teat  them  away  ;  the  only 
remaining  hope  is,  that  their  verdure  is  more  lading,  amt 
that  they  are  lefs  likely  to  fail  by  time,  or  lefs*  obnoxious 
to  the  blafts  of  accident. 

Even  this  hope  will  receive  very  little  encouragement 5 
from  the  examination  of  the  hiftory  of  learning,  or  ob- 
fervation  of  the  fate  of  fcholars  in  the  prefent  age.  If 
we  look  back  into  pad  times,  we  find  innumerable  names- 
of  authors  once  in  high  reputation,  read  perhaps  by  the 
beautiful,  quoted  by  the  witty,  and  commended  by  the 
grave  ;  but  of  whom  we  now  know  only  that  they  once 
exided.  If  we  confider  the  didribution  of  literary  fame 
in  our  own  time,  vve  {ball  find  it  a  pofieflion  of  very  un¬ 
certain  tenure  ;  fometimes  bedowed  by  a  fudden  caprice  of 
the  publick,  and  again  transferred  to  a  new  favourite,  for 
no  other  reafon  than  that  he  is  new;  fometimes  refe.fed  tor 
long  labour  and  eminent  defert,  and  fometimes  granted  to- 
very  flight  pretenfions  ;  loll  fometimes  by  fecurity  and  neg¬ 
ligence,  and  fometimes  bv  too  diligent  endeavours  to  retain  it. 

A  fuecefsful  author  is  equally  in  danger  of  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  his  fame,  whether  he  continues  or  ceafes  to  write. 
The  regard  of  the  publick  is  not  to  be  kept  but  by  tribute, 
and  the  remembrance  of  pad  fervice  will  quickly  languidi 
unlefs  fuccedive  performances  frequently  revive  it.  Yet 
in  every  new  attempt  there  is  new  hazard,  and  there  are 
few  who  do  not  at  fome  unlucky  time,  injure  their  own 
characters  by  attempting  to  enlarge  them. 

There  are  many  poffible  caufes  of  that  inequality  which 
we  may  fo  frequently  obferve  in  the  performances  of  the 
fame  man,  from  the  induence  of  which  no  ability  or  in- 
dudry  is  fufficiently  fecured,  and  which  have  fo  often  ful- 
lied  the  fplendour  of  genius,  that  the  wit,  as  well  as  the 
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conqueror,  may  be  properly  cautioned  not  to  indulge  his 
pride  with  too  early  triumphs,  but  to  defer  to  the  end  of 
life  his  eftimate  of  happinefs. 

- Ultima  femper 

Fxpefi.mda  dies  homini ,  dicique  beatus 
Ante  obitum  nemo  Jupremaque  funera  debet. 

But  no  frail  man,  however  great  or  high. 

Can  be  concluded  bleft  before  he  die.  Addison; 

Among  the  motives  that  urge  an  author  to  undertakings 
by  which  his  reputation  is  impaired,  one  of  the  moll  fre¬ 
quent  mull  be  mentioned  with  tendernefs,  becaufe  it  is 
not  to  be  counted  among  his  follies,  but  his  miferies.  It 
very  often  happens  that  the  works  of  learning  or  of  wit 
are  performed  at  the  direction  of  thofe  by  whom  they  are 
to  be  rewarded  ;  the  writer  has  not  always  the  choice  of 
his  fubje£t,  but  is  compelled  to  accept  any  talk  which  is 
thrown  before  him,  without  much  confideration  of  his  own 
convenience,  and  without  time  to  prepare  himfelf  by  pre¬ 
vious  ftudies. 

Milcarriages  of  this  kind  are  likewife  frequently  the 
confequence  of  that  acquaintance  with  the  great,  which  is 
generally  conlidered  as  one  of  the  chief  privileges  of  lite¬ 
rature  and  genius.  A  man  who  has  once  learned  to  think 
himfelf  exalted  by  familiarity  with  thofe,  whom  nothing 
but  their  birth,  or  their  fortunes,  or  fucn  ftations  as  are 
feldom  gained  by  moral  excellence,  fet  above  him,  will  not 
be  long  without  fubmitting  his  underftanding  to  their  con¬ 
duct  ;  he  will  fuffer  them  to  prefcribe  the  courfe  of  his 
ftudies,  and  employ  him  for  their  own  purpofes  either  of 
diverfion  or  intereft.  His  defire  of  pleafing  thofe  whofe 
favour  he  has  weakly  made  neeeffary  to  himfelf,  will  not 
fuffer  him  always  to  confider  how  little  he  is  qualified  for 
the  work  impofed.  Either  his  vanity  will  tempt  him  to 
conceal  his  deficiencies,  or  that  cowardice,  which  always 
encroaches  fall  upon  fueh  as  fpend  their  lives  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  perfons  higher  than  themfelves,  will  not  leave  him 
refolution  to  affert  the  liberty  of  choice. 

But,  though  we  fuppofe  that  a  man  by  his  fortune  can 
avoid  the  neceffity  of  dependence,  and  by  his  fpirit  can 
fepel  the  ufurpations  of  patronage,  yet  he  may  eafiiy,  by 
writing  long,  happen  to  write  ill.  There  is  a  general  fuc- 
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ceflion  of  events  in  which  contraries  are  produced  by  pe¬ 
riodical  viciffitudes ;  labour  2nd  care  are  rewarded  with 
fuccefs,  fuccefs  produces  confidence,  confidence  relaxes  in- 
duftry,  and  negligence  ruins  that  reputation  which  accuracy 
had  raifed. 

He  that  happens  not  to  be  lulled  by  praife  into  fupine- 
nefs,  may  be  animated  by  it  to  undertakings  above  his 
ftrength,  or  incited  to  fancy  himfelf  alike  qualified  for 
every  kind  of  compofition,  and  able  to  comply  with  the 
publick  tafte  through  all  its  variations.  By  fome  opinion 
like  this,  many  men  have  been  engaged,  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  attempts  which  they  had  not  time  to  complete,  and 
after  a  few  weak  efforts,  funk  into  the  grave  with  vexa¬ 
tion  to  fee  the  rifing  generation  gain  ground  upon  them. 
From  thefe  failures  the  higheft  genius  is  not  exempt  ;  that 
judgment  which  appears  fo  penetrating,  when  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  upon  the  works  of  others,  very  often  fails  where 
intereft  or  paffion  can  exert  their  power.  We  are  blinded 
in  examining  our  own  labours  by  innumerable  prejudices. 
Our  juvenile  compofitions  pleafe  us,  becaufe  they  bring  to 
our  minds  the  remembrance  of  youth  ;  our  later  perform¬ 
ances  we  are  ready  to  efteem,  becaufe  we  are  unwilling  to 
think  that  we  have  made  no  improvement ;  what  flows 
eafily  from  the  pen  charms  us,  becaufe  we  read  with  plea- 
fure  that  which  flatters  our  opinion  of  our  own  powers ; 
what  was  compofed  with  great  ftruggles  of  the  mind  we 
do  not  eafily  rejeft,  becaufe  we  cannot  bear  that  fo  much 
labour  fhould  be  fruitlefs.  But  the  reader  has  none  of 
thefe  prepoffeffions,  and  wonders  that  the  author  is  fo  un¬ 
like  himfelf,  without  confidering  that  the  fame  foil  will,, 
with  different  culture,  afford  different  products. 
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Numb.  22.  Saturday,  June  2,  1750; 

— ~  — Ego  nec  Jludium  fne  divite  vend, 

Idee  rude  quid  profit  video  ingenium ,  alteriusfic 

Altera pofcil  opcm  res ,  t5*  conjurai  amice .  floR„ 

Without  a  genius  learning  foars  in  vain  2 

And  without  learning  genius  finks  again  ;  > 

Their  force  united  crowns  the  fprigluly  reign.  j 

Elphinston. 

WIT  and  Learning  were  the  children  of  Apollo, 
by  different  mothers;  Wit  was  the  offspring  of 
Luphrosyne,  and  refembled  her  in  cheerfulnefs  and  vi¬ 
vacity;  Learning  was  born  of  Sophia,  and  retained 
her  ferioufnefs  and  caution.  As  their  mothers  were  ri¬ 
vals,  they  were  bred  up  by  them  from  their  birth  in  ha¬ 
bitual  oppofition,  and  all  means  were  fo  inceffantly  em¬ 
ployed  to  imprefs  upon  them  a  hatred  and  contempt  of  each 
other,  that  though  Apollo,  who  forefaw  the  ill  effedfs  of 
their  difcoid,  endeavoured  to  foften  them,  by  dividing  his 
regard  equally  between  them,  yet  his  impartiality  and  kind- 
nefs  were  without  effedf  ;  the  maternal  animofity  was  deep¬ 
ly  rooted,  having  been  intermingled  with  their  firft  ideas, 
and  was  confirmed  every  hour,  as  frelh  opportunities  oc’ 
curred  of  exerting  it.  No  fooner  were  they  of  age  to  be 
received  into  the  apartments  of  the  other  celeflials,  than 
Wit  began  to  entertain  Venus  at  her  toilet,  by  aping  the 
folemnity  of  Learning,  and  Learning  to  divert  Mi¬ 
nerva  at  her  loom  by  expofing  the  blunders  and  ignorance 
of  wit. 

Thus  they  grew  up,  with  malice  perpetually  increafing, 
by  the  encouragement  which  each  received  from  thole 
whom  their  mothers  had  perfuaded  to  patronife  and  fup- 
port  them  ;  and  longed  to  be  admitted  to  the  table  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  not  fo  much  for  the  hope  of  gaining  honour,  as  of 
excluding  a  rival  from  all  pretenfions  to  regard,  and  of 
putting  an  cverlalting  flop  to  the  progrefs  of  that  influ¬ 
ence  which  either  believed  the  ether  to  have  obtained  by 
mean  arts  and  falfe  appearances. 

At  laft  the  day  came,  when  they  were  both,  with  their 
ufual  folemnities,  received  into  the  clafs  of  fuperior  dei- 
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ties,  and  allowed  to  take  neCtar  from  the  hand  of  Hebe. 
But  from  that  hour  Concord  loft  her  authority  at  the  ta¬ 
ble  of  Jupiter.  The  rivals,  animated  by  their  new  dig¬ 
nity,  and  incited  bv  the  alternate  applaufes  of  the  aflociate 
powers,  harafted  each  other  by  inceffant  contefts,  with 
fuch  a  regular  viciflitude  of  victory,  that  neither  was  de- 
prefled. 

It  was  obfervable,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  every  de¬ 
bate,  the  advantage  was  on  the  fide  of  Wit;  and  that,  at 
the  firft  fallies,  the  whole  aflembly  fparkled,  according  to 
Homer’s  expreftion,  with  unextinguifhable  merriment.  But 
Learning  would  referve  her  ftrength  till  the  burft  of  ap- 
plaufe  was  over,  and  the  languor,  with  which  the  violence 
of  joy  is  always  fucceeded,  began  to  p  'omife  more  calm 
and  patient  attention.  She  then  attempted  her  defence, 
and,  by  comparing  one  part  of  her  antagonift’s  objections- 
with  another,  commonly  made  him  confute  himfelf;  or, 
by  fhewing  how  fmall  a  part  of  the  queftion  he  had  taken 
into  his  view,  proved  that  his  opinion  could  have  no 
weight.  The  audience  began  gradually  to  lay  afide  their 
prepoflefiion3,  and  rofe,  at  laft,  with  great  veneration  for 
Learning,  but  with  greater  kindnefs  for  Wit. 

Their  conduct  was,  whenever  they  defired  to  recommend 
themfelves  to  diftinCtion,  entirely  oppofite.  Wit  was  daring 
and  adventurous:  Learning  cautious  and  deliberate.  Wit 
thought  nothing  reproachful  but  dulnefs  ;  Learning  was 
afraid  of  no  imputation  but  that  of  error.  Wit  anfwered  be¬ 
fore  he  underftood,  left  his  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion  fhould 
be  queftioned;  Learning  paufed,  where  there  was  no  dif¬ 
ficulty,  left  any  infidious  fophifm  fhould  lie  undifcovered. 
Wit  perplexed  every  debate  by  rapidity  and  confufion  ; 
Learning  tired  the  hearers  with  endlel's  diftinCtions,  and 
prolonged  the  difpute  without  advantage,  by  proving  that 
which  never  was  denied.  Wit,  in  hopes  of  fhining, 
would  venture  to  produce  what  he  had  not  eonfidered, 
and  often  fucceeded  beyond  his  own  expectation,  by  fol¬ 
lowing  the  train  of  a  lucky  thought;  Learning  would 
rejeCt  every  new  notion,  for  fear  of  being  entangled  in 
conlequences  which  fire  could  not  forefee,  and  was  often 
hindered,  by  her  caution,  from  prefling  her  advantages, 
and  fubduing  her  opponent. 

Both  had  prejudices,  which  in  fome  degree  hindered 
their  progrefs  towards  perfection,  and  left  them  open  to 
attacks.  Novelty  was  the  darling  of  Wit,  and  antiquity 
«f  Learning.  To  Wit,  all  that  was  new  was  fpecious  j 
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to  Learning,  whatever  was  ancient  was  venerable.  Wit 
however  feldom  failed  to  divert  thofe  whom  he  could  not 
convince,  and  to  convince  was  not  often  his  ambition  ; 
Learning  always  fupported  her  opinion  with  fo  many 
collateral  truths,  that,  when  the  caufe  was  decided  againlt 
her,  her  arguments  were  remembered  with  admiration. 

Nothing  was  more  common,  on  either  fide,  than  to 
quit  their  proper  charadfers,  and  to  hope  for  a  complete 
conqueft  by  the  ufe  of  the  weapons  which  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  againlt  them.  Wit  would  fometimes  labour  a 
fyllogifm,  and  Learning  diftort  her  features  with  a  jeft  ; 
but  they  always  buffered  by  the  experiment,  and  betrayed 
themfelves  to  confutation  or  contempt.  The  ferioufnefs  of 
Wit  was  without  dignity,  and  the  merriment  of  Learn¬ 
ing  without  vivacity. 

Their  contefts,  by  long  continuance,  grew  at  laft  im¬ 
portant,  and  the  divinities  broke  into  parties.  Wit  was 
taken  into  protection  of  the  laughter-loving  Venus,  had  a 
retinue  allowed  him  of  Smiles  and  Jests,  and  was  often 
permitted  to  dance  among  the  Graces.  Learning  ftill 
continued  the  favourite  of  Minerva,  and  feldom  went  out  of 
her  palace,  without  a  train  of  the  feverer  virtues,  Chasti¬ 
ty,  Temperance,  Fortitude,  and  Labour.  Wit, 
cohabiting  with  Malice,  had  a  fon  named  Satyr,  who 
followed  him,  carrying  a  quiver  filled  with  poifoned  ar¬ 
rows,  which,  where  they  once  drew  blood,  could  by  no 
fkill  ever  be  extracted.  Thefe  arrows  he  frequently  fhot  at 
Learning,  when  fhe  was  molt  earnestly  or  ufefully  em¬ 
ployed,  engaged  in  abftrufe  enquiries,  or  giving  inltruc- 
tions  to  her  followers,  Minerva  therefore  deputed  Cri¬ 
ticism  to  her  aid,  who  generally  broke  the  point  of 
Satyr’s  arrows,  turned  them  afide,  or  retorted  them  on 
himfelf. 

Jupiter  was  at  laft  angry,  that  the  peace  of  the  heavenly 
regions  fltould  be  in  perpetual  danger  of  violation,  and  re- 
folved  to  difmifs  thefe  troublefome  antagonifts  to  the  lower 
world.  Hither  therefore  they  came,  and  carried  on  their 
ancient  quarrel  among  mortals,  nor  was  either  long  with¬ 
out  zealous  votaries.  Wit,  by  his  gaiety,  captivated  the 
young;  and  Learning,  by  her  authority,  influenced  the 
old.  Their  power  quickly  appeared  by  very  eminent  ef¬ 
fects,  theatres  were  built  for  the  reception  of  Wit,  and 
colleges  endowed  for  the  refidence  of  Learning.  Each 
party  endeavoured  to  outvie  the  other  in  coft  and  magnifi¬ 
cence,  and  to  propagate  an  opinion,  that  it  was  neceflary, 
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from  the  firft  entrance  into  life,  to  enlift  in  one  of  the 
fadlions  ;  and  that  none  could  hope  for  the  regard  of 
either  divinity,  who  had  once  entered  the  temple  of  the 
rival  power. 

There  were  indeed  a  clafs  of  mortals,  by  whom  Wit 
and  Learning  were  equally  difregarded :  thefe  were  the 
devotees  of  Plutus,  the  god  of  riches  ;  among  thefe  it  fel- 
dom  happened  that  the  gaiety  of  Wit  could  raife  a  fmile, 
or  the  eloquence  of  Learning  procure  attention.  In 
revenge  of  this  contempt  they  agreed  to  incite  their  fol¬ 
lowers  againft  them ;  but  the  forces  that  were  fent  on 
thofe  expeditions  frequently  betrayed  their  truft ;  and,  in 
contempt  of  the  orders  which  they  had  received,  flattered 
the  rich  in  publick,  while  they  fcorned  them  in  their 
hearts ;  and  when,  by  this  treachery,  they  had  obtained 
the  favour  of  Plutus,  affefted  to  look  with  an  air  of  Pipe* 
riority  on  thofe  who  ftill  remained  in  the  fervice  of  Wit 
and  Learning. 

Difgufted  with  thefe  defertions,  the  two  rivals,  at  the 
fame  time,  petitioned  Jupiter  for  re-admiflion  to  their  na¬ 
tive  habitations.  Jupiter  thundered  on  the  right  hand, 
and  they  prepared  to  obey  the  happy  fummons.  Wit 
readily  fpread  his  wings  and  foared  aloft,  but  not  being 
able  to  fee  far,  was  bewildered  in  the  pathlefs  immenfity 
of  the  ethereal  fpaces.  Learning,  who  knew  the  way, 
{hook  her  pinions  ;  but  for  want  of  natural  vigour  could 
only  take  fhort  flights;  fo,  after  many  efforts,  they  both 
funk  again  to  the  ground,  and  learned,  from  their  mutual 
diftrefs,  the  neceffity  of  union.  They  therefore  joined  their 
hands,  and  renewed  their  flight:  Learning  was  borne  up 
by  the  vigour  of  Wit,  and  Wit  guided  by  the  perfpica- 
city  of  Learning.  They  foon  reached  the  dwellings  of 
Jupiter,  and  were  fo  endeared  to  each  other,  that  they 
lived  afterwards  in  perpetual  concord.  Wit  perfuaded 
Learning  to  converfe  with  the  Graces,  and  Learn¬ 
ing  engaged  Wit  in  the  fervice  of  the  Virtues.  They 
were  now  the  favourites  of  all  the  powers  of  heaven,  and 
gladdened  every  banquet  by  their  prefence.  They  foon 
after  married,  at  the  command  of  Jupiter,  and  had  a  nu¬ 
merous  progeny  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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Numb.  23.  Tuesday,  January  5,  1750. 

Tres  mi/ii  corrv'.vtt  prope  djjentire  vu’.intur  ; 

Pojccr.tur  •uario  multum  diuerja pala'o.  Ho R . 

Three  guefts  I  have,  diffenting  at  ray  feaft, 

Requiring  each  to  gratify  his  taite 

With  different  food.  Francis. 

THAT  every  man  fhould  regulate  his  aCtions  by  his 
own  confcience,  without  any  regard  to  the  opinions 
or  the  reft  of  the  world,  is  one  of  the  firft  precepts  of 
moral  prudence  ;  juftified  not  only  by  the  luffrage  of  reafon, 
which  declares  that  none  of  the  gifts  of  heaven  are  to  lie 
ufelefs,  but  by  the  voice  likewife  of  experience,  which  will 
foon  inform  us  that,  if  we  make  the  praife  or  blame  of 
others  the  rule  of  our  conduct,  we  fhall  be  diftraCted  by 
a  boundlefs  variety  of  irreconcileable  judgments,  be  held  in 
perpetual  fufpenfe  between  contrary  impulfes,  and  conlult 
for  ever  without  determination. 

I  know  not  whether,  for  the  fame  reafon,  it  is  not  ne- 
cefiary  for  an  author  to  place  fome  confidence  in  his  own 
Ikill,  and  to  fatisfy  himfelf  in  the  knowledge  that  he  has 
not  deviated  from  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  compofition,  with¬ 
out  fubmitting  his  works  to  frequent  examinations  before 
he  gives  them  to  the  publick,  or  endeavouring  to  fecure 
fuccefs  by  a  folicitous  conformity  to  advice  and  criticifm. 

It  is,  indeed,  quickly  difcoverable,  that  confultation  and 
compliance  can  conduce  little  to  the  perfection  of  any  li¬ 
terary  performance ;  for  whoever  is  fo  doubtful  of  his  own 
abilities  as  to  encourage  the  remarks  of  others,  will  find 
himfelf  every  day  embarralled  with  new  difficulties,  and 
will  harrafs  his  mind,  in  vain,  with  the  hopelels  labour  of 
uniting  heterogeneous  ideas,  digefting  independent  hints, 
and  collecting  into  one  point  the  feveral  rays  of  borrowed 
light,  emitted  often  with  contrary  directions. 

Of  all  authors,  thofe  who  retail  their  labours  in  perio¬ 
dical  fheets  would  be  molt  unhappy,  if  they  were  much  to 
regard  the  cenfures  or  the  admonitions  of  their  readers  ; 
for,  as  their  works  are  not  fent  into  the  w'orld  at  once, 
but  by  fmall  parts  in  gradual  ^fucceffion,  it  is  always  ima¬ 
gined,  by  thofe  who  think  themfelves  qualified  to  give  in- 
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ftruclions,  that  they  may  yet  redeem  their  former  failings 
by  hearkening  to  better  judges,  and  fupply  the  deficiencies 
of  their  plan,  by  the  help  of  the  criticifms  which  are  fo 
liberally  afforded. 

I  have  had  occafion  to  obferve,  fometimes  with  vexation, 
and  fometimes  with  merriment,  the  different  temper  with 
which  the  fame  man  reads  a  printed  and  manufeript  per¬ 
formance.  When  a  book  is  once  in  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lick,  itis  confidered  as  permanent  and  unalterable;  and 
the  reader,  if  he  be  free  from  perfonal  prejudices,  takes  it 
up  with  no  other  intention  than  of  pleafing  or  inftruefing 
himfelf ;  he  accommodates  his  mind  to  the  author’s  de- 
fign ;  and  having  no  interefb  in  reiufing  the  amufement 
that  is  offered  him,  never  interrupts  his  own  tranquillity 
by  ftudied  cavils,  or  deftroys  his  fatisfaclion  in  that  which 
is  already  well,  by  an  anxious  enquiry  how  it  might  be 
better ;  but  is  often  contented  without  pleafure,  and  pleaf- 
ed  without  perfection. 

But  if  the  fame  man  be  called  to  confider  the  merit  of  a 
production  yet  unpublffhed,  he  brings  an  imagination  heat¬ 
ed  with  objections  to  paffages  which  he  has  yet  never 
heard  ;  he  invokes  all  the  powers  of  criticifm,  and  ftorea 
his  memory  with  Tafte  and  Grace,  Purity  and  Delicacy, 
Manners  and  L  cities,  founds  which,  having  been  once  ut¬ 
tered  by  thofe  that  underltood  them,  have  been  fince  re¬ 
echoed  without  meaning,  and  kept  up  to  the  difturbance 
of  the  world,  by  a  conftant  repercuflion  from  one  coxcomb 
to  another.  He  confiders  himfelf  as  obliged  to  ftiew,  by 
feme  proof  of  his  abilities,  that  he  is  not  confulted  to  no 
purpofe,  and  therefore  watches  every  opening  for  objec¬ 
tion,  and  looks  round  for  every  opportunity  to  propofe 
feme  fpecious  alteration.  Such  opportunities  a  very  fmall 
degree  of  fagacity  will  enable  him  to  find  ;  for,  in  every 
work  of  imagination,  the  difpofition  of  parts,  the  infertion 
of  incidents,  and  ufe  of  decorations,  may  be  varied  a 
thoufand  ways  with  equal  propriety;  and  as  in  things 
nearly  equal,  that  will  always  feem  beft  to  every  man 
which  he  himfelf  produces,  the  critick,  whofe  bufinefs  is 
only  to  propofe,  without  the  care  of  execution,  can  never 
want  the  fatisfaclion  of  believing  that  he  has  fuggefted 
very  important  improvements,  nor  the  power  ef  inforcing 
his  advice  by  arguments,  which,  as  they  appear  convincing 
to  himfelf,  either  his  kindnefs  or  his  vanity  will  prefs  ob- 
ftmately  and  importunately,  without  fufpicion  that  he  may 
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poffibly  judge  too  haftily  in  favour  of  his  own  advice,  or 
enquiiy  whether  the  advantage  of  the  new  fchexne  be  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  labour. 

It  is  obferved  by  the  younger  Pliny,  that  an  orator  ought 
not  fo  much  to  felecl  the  ftroogelt  arguments  which  his 
caufe  admits,  as  to  employ  all  which  his  imagination  can 
afford  :  for,  in  pleading,  thofe  reafons  are  of  moft  value, 
which  will  moft  affect  the  judges  5  and  the  judges,  fays  he, 
veill  be  always  moft  touched  with  that  which  they  had  be¬ 
fore  conceived.  Every  man  who  is  called  to  give  his  opi¬ 
nion  ox  a  performance,  decides  upon  tire  fame  principle ; 
he  firft  fullers  himfeif  to  form  expectations,  and  then  is 
angry  at  his  dhapponitment.  He  lets  his  imagination  rove 
at  large,  and  wonders  that  another,  equally  unconfined 
in  the  boundlefs  ocean  of  pofhbility,  takes  a  different 
courfe. 

But,  though  the  rule  of  Pliny  be  judicioufly  laid  down, 
it  is  not  applicable  to  the  writer’s  caufe,  becaufe  there  al¬ 
ways  lies  an  appeal  from  domeftick  criticifm  to  a  higher 
judicature,  and  the  public,  which  is  never  corrupted,  nor 
often  deceived,  is  to  pals  tne  laft  fentence  upon  literary 
claims. 

Of  the  great  force  of  preconceived  opinions  I  had  many 
proofs,  when  I  firft  entered  upon  this  weekly  labour.  My 
readers  having,  from  the  performances  of  my  predeceffors, 
eftablifhed  an  idea  of  unconnected  effays,  to  which  they 
believed  all  future  authors  under  a  neceffity  of  conforming, 
were  impatient  of  the  leaft  deviation  from  their  fyftem, 
and  numeious  remonftrances  were  accordingly  made  by 
each,  as  he  found  his  favourite  fubjeCt  omitted  or  delayed. 
Some  were  angry  that  the  Rambler  did  not,  like  the 
Spectator,  introduce  himfeif  to  the  acquaintance  of 
the  publick,  by  an  account  of  his  own  birth  and  ftudies, 
an  enumeration  of  his  adventures,  and  a  defeription  of  his 
phyfiognomy.  Others  fcon  began  to  remark  that  he  was  a 
iolemn,  ferious,  dictatorial  writer,  without  fprightlinefs  or 
gaiety,  and  called  out  with  vehemence  for  mirth  and  hu¬ 
mour.  Another  admomfhed  him  to  have  a  fpecial  eye 
upon  the  various  clubs  of  this  great  city,  and  informed 
him  that  much  of  the  Spectator’s  vivacity  was  laid  out 
upon  fuch  affemblies.  He  has  been  cenfured  for  not  imi¬ 
tating  the  politenefs  of  his  predeceffors,  having  hitherto  ne- 
gleCted  to  take  the  ladies  under  his  protection,  and  give 
them  rules  for  the  juft  oppofition  of  colours,  and  the  pro¬ 
per 
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per  dimenfions  of  ruffles  and  pinners.  He  has  been  re¬ 
quired  by  one  to  fix  a  particular  cenfure  upon  thofe  ma¬ 
trons  who  play  at  cards  with  fpectacles.  And  another 
is  very  much  offended  whenever  he  meets  with  a  {pecu¬ 
lation,  in  which  naked  precepts  are  comprifed  without  the 
illuftration  of  examples  and  charadters. 

I  make  not  the  lead;  queflion  that  all  t’nefe  monitors  in¬ 
tend  the  promotion  of  my  defign,  and  the  inftrudtion  of 
my  readers  ;  but  they  do  not  know,  or  do  not  refledf,  that 
an  author  has  a  rule  of  choice  peculiar  to  himfelf ;  and  fe- 
le£ls  thole  fubjeets  which  he  is  belt  qualified  to  treat,  by 
the  courfe  of  his  fludies,  or  the  accidents  of  his  life  that 
fome  topicks  of  amufement  have  been  already  treated  with 
too  much  fuccefs  to  invite  a  competition ;  and  that  he 
who  endeavours  to  gain  many  readers  mull  try  various  arts 
of  invitation,  effay  every  avenue  of  pleafure,  and  make  fre¬ 
quent  changes  in  his  methods  of  approach. 

I  cannot  but  confider  myfelf,  amidft  this  tumult  of  cri- 
ticifm,  as  a  Ihip  in  a  poetical  tempeft,  impelled  at  the  fame 
time  by  oppofite  winds,  and  dafhed  by  the  waves  from 
every  quarter,  but  held  upright  by  the  contrariety  of  the 
affaiiants,  and  fecured,  in  fome  meafure,  by  multiplicity 
of  diftrefs.  Had  the  opinion  of  my  cenfures  been  unani¬ 
mous,  it  might  perhaps  have  overfet  my  refolution ;  but 
fince  I  find  them  at  variance  with  each  other,  I  can,  with¬ 
out  fcruple,  negledt  them,  and  endeavour  to  gain  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  publick  by  following  the  direction  of  my 
own  reafon,  and  indulging  the  fallies  of  my  own  ima¬ 
gination. 


Numb.  24.  Saturday,  June  9,  1750. 

aScmo  in  fefe  ten  tat  dcfunJgre.  P  Ell  SI  OS. 

None,  none  defcends  into  himfelf.  Drtden. 

AMONG  the  precepts,  or  aphorifms,  admitted  by 
general  confent,  and  inculcated  by  frequent  repe¬ 
tition,  there  is  none  more  famous  among  the  matters  of 
ancient  wifdom,  than  that  compendious  leffon,  TruSt  auvion 

Be 
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Be  acquainted  with  thyfelf ;  afcribed  by  fbme  to  an  oracle, 
and  by  others  to  Chilo  of  Lacedemon. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  didlate,  which,  in  the  whole  extent 
of  its  meaning,  may  be  faid  to  comprize  all  the  fpeculation 
requifite  to  a  moral  agent.  For  what  more  can  be  necef- 
fary  to  the  regulation  of  life,  than  the  knowledge  of  our 
original,  cur  end,  our  duties,  and  our  relation  to  other 
beings  ? 

It  is  however  very  improbable  that  the  nrft  author,  who¬ 
ever  he  was,  intended  to  be  underftood  in  this  unlimited 
and  complicated  fenfe  ;  for  of  the  inquiries,  which  in  fo 
large  an  acceptation  it  would  leem  to  recommend,  fome 
are  too  extenfive  for  the  powers  of  man,  and  fome  require 
light  from  above,  which  was  not  yet  indulged  to  the  hea¬ 
thery  world. 

We  might  have  had  mere  futisfadlion  concerning  the  ori¬ 
ginal  import  of  this  celebrated  fentence,  if  hiftory  had  in¬ 
formed  us,  whether  it  v/as  uttered  as  a  general  inftrudlion 
to  mankind,  or  as  a  particular  caution  to  fome  private  in¬ 
quirer  ;  w'hether  it  was  applied  to  fome  fingle  occafion,  or 
laid  down  as  the  univerfal  rule  of  life. 

There  will  occur,  upon  the  flighted:  confideration,  many 
poffible  circumftances,  in  which  this  monition  might  very 
properly  be  inforced  ;  for  every  error  in  human  condudb 
muft  arife  from  ignorance  in  ourfelves,  either  perpetual  or 
temporary  ;  and  happen  either  becaufe  we  do  not  knowr 
w'hat  is  belt  and  fitted,  or  becaufe  our  knowledge  is  at  the 
time  of  adtion  not  prelent  to  the  mind. 

When  a  man  employs  himfelf  upon  remote  and  unnecef- 
•fary  fubjedls,  and  wraftes  his  life  upon  queftions  wdtich  can¬ 
not  be  refolved,  and  of  which  the  folution  would  conduce 
very  little  to  the  advancement  of  happinefs  ;  when  he  la¬ 
vishes  his  hours  in  calculating  the  weight  of  the  terraque¬ 
ous  globe,  or  in  adjufting  fucceffive  fyftems  of  worlds  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  the  telefcope  ;  he  may  be  very  properly 
recalled  from  his  excurfions  by  this  precept,  and  reminded, 
that  there  is  a  nearer  being  with  which  it  is  his  duty  to  be 
more  acquainted  ;  and  from  which  his  attention  has  hither¬ 
to  been  withheld  by  Studies,  to  which  he  has  no  other  mo¬ 
tive  than  vanity  or  curiofity. 

The  great  praife  of  Socrates  is,  that  he  drew  the  wits  of 
Greece,  by  his  inftrudlion  and  example,  from  the  vain  pur- 
fuit  of  natural  philofophy  to  moral  inquiries,  and  turned 
their  thoughts  from  liars  and  tides,  and  matter  and  motion, 
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upon  the  various  modes  of  virtue,  and  relations  of  life. 
All  his  le&ures  were  but  commentaries  upon  this  faying ; 
if  we  fuppofe  the  knowledge  of  ourfelves  recommended  by 
Chilo,  in  oppofition  to  other  inquiries  lefs  fuitable  to  the 
date  of  man. 

The  great  fault  of  men  of  learning  is  (till,  that  they  of¬ 
fend  againft  this  rule,  and  appear  willing  to  lludy  any  thing 
rather  than  themfelves  ;  for  which  reafon  they  are  often 
defpifed  by  thofe,  with  whom  they  imagine  themfelves 
above  comparifon  ;  delpifed,  as  ufelefs  to  common  pur- 
pofes,  as  unable  to  conduct  the  molt  trivial  affairs,  and  un¬ 
qualified  to  perform  thofe  offices  by  which  the  concatena¬ 
tion  of  fociety  is  preferred,  and  mutual  tendernefs  excited 
and  maintained. 

Gelidus  is  a  man  of  great  penetration  and  deep  re- 
fearches.  Having  a  mind  naturally  formed  for  the  abftruler 
fciences,  he  can  comprehend  intricate  combinations  with¬ 
out  confufion,  and  being  of  a  temper  naturally  ccol  and 
equal,  he  is  feldom  interrupted  by  his  paffions  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  the  longeft  chain  of  unexpected  confequences.  He 
has,  therefore,  a  long  time  indulged  hopes,  that  the  folu- 
tion  of  fome  problems,  by  which  the  profeffors  of  fcience 
have  been  hitherto  baffled,  is  referved  for  his  genius  and 
induftry.  He  fpends  his  time  in  the  higheft  room  of  his 
lioufe,  into  which  none  of  his  family  are  buffered  to  enter; 
and  when  he  comes  down  to  his  dinner,  or  his  reft,  he 
walks  about  like  a  ftranger  that  is  there  only  for  a  day, 
without  any  tokens  of  regard  or  tendernefs.  He  has  totally 
diverted  himfelf  of  all  human  fenfations  ;  he  has  neither 
eye  for  beauty,  nor  ear  for  complaint  ;  he  neither  rejoices 
at  the  good  fortune  of  his  neareft  friend,  nor  mourns  for 
any  publick  or  private  calamity.  Having  once  received  a 
letter,  and  given  it  his  fervant  to  read,  he  was  informed, 
that  it  was  written  by  his  brother,  who,  being  ftupwrecked, 
had  fwam  naked  to  land,  and  was  deftitute  of  neceffaries 
in  a  foreign  country.  Naked  and  deftitute  !  fays  Gelidus, 
reach  down  the  laft  volume  of  meteorological  obfervations, 
extract  an  exact  account  of  the  wind,  and  note  it  carefully 
in  the  diary  of  the  weather. 

The  family  of  Gelidus  once  broke  into  his  ftudy,  to  {hew 
him  that  a  town  at  a  fmall  diftance  was  on  fire,  and  in  a 
few  moments  a  fervant  came  to  tell  him,  that  the  fame  had 
caught  fo  many  houfes  on  both  fides,  that  the  inhabitants 
were  confounded,  and  began  to  think  of  rather  efcaping 
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with  their  lives,  than  faving  their  dwellings.  What  you 
tell  me,  fays  Gelidus,  is  very  probable,  for  fire  naturally 
a£ls  in  a  circle. 

Thus  lives  this  great  philofopher,  infenfible  to  every 
fpeftacle  of  cliftrefs,  and  unmoved  by  the  Iqudeft  call  of 
focial  nature,  for  want  of  confidering  that  men  are  defigned 
for  the  fuccour  and  comfort  of  each  other;  that  though 
there  are  hours  which  may  be  laudably  fpent  upon  know¬ 
ledge  not  immediately  ufeful,  yet  the  firft  attention  is  due 
to  practical  virtue;  and  that  he  may  be  juftly  driven  out 
from  the  commerce  of  mankind,  who  has  fo  far  abftradf- 
ed  himfelf  from  the  fpecies,  as  to  partake  neither  of 
the  joys  nor  griefs  of  others,  but  neglefts  the  endearments 
of  his  wife,  and  the  carefTes  of  his  children,  to  count  the 
drops  of  rain,  note  the  changes  of  the  wind,  and  calculate 
the  eclipfes  of  the  moons  of  Jupiter. 

I  fhall  referve  to  fome  future  paper  the  religious  and 
important  meaning  of  this  epitome  of  wifdom,  and  only 
remark,  that  it  may  be  applied  to  the  gay  and  light,  as  well 
as  to  the  grave  and  fiolemn  parts  of  life  ;  and  that  not  only 
the  philofopher  may  forfeit  his  pretences  to  real  learning,  but 
the  wit  and  the  beauty  may  mifearry  in  their  fchemes,  by 
the  want  of  this  univerfal  requifite,  the  knowledge  of 
themfelves. 

It  is  furely  for  no  other  reafon,  that  we  fee  fuch  num¬ 
bers  refolutely  Itruggling  againll  nature,  and  contending  for 
that  which  they  never  can  attain,  endeavouring  to  unite 
contradi&ions,  and  determined  to  excel  in  charafters  in- 
confiftent  with  each  other  ;  that  flock-jobbers  affefh  drefs, 
gaiety,  and  elegance,  and  mathematicians  labour  to  be  wits  ; 
that  the  foldier  teazes  his  acquaintance  with  queftions  in 
theology,  and  the  academick  hopes  to  divert  the  ladies  by 
a  recital  of  his  gallantries.  That  abfurdity  of  pride  could 
proceed  only  from  ignorance  of  themfelves,  by  which  Garth 
attempted  criticifm,  and  Congreve  waved  his  title  to  dra- 
matick  reputation,  and  defired  to  be  confidered  only  as  a 
gentleman. 

Euphues,  with  great  parts,  and  extenfive  knowledge,  has 
a  clouded  afpeft,  and  ungracious  form  ;  yet  it  has  been  his 
ambition,  from  his  firft  entrance  into  life,  to  diftinguifh 
himfelf  hy  particularities  in  his  drefs,  to  outvie  beaus  in 
embroidery,  to  import  new  trimmings,  and  to  be  foremoft 
.in  the  fafhion.  Euphues  has  turned  on  his  exterior  ap¬ 
pearance. 
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pearance,  that  attention,  which  would  always  have  pro¬ 
duced  efteem  had  it  been  fixed  upon  his  mind  ;  and  though 
his  virtues  and  abilities  have  preferred  him  from  the  con¬ 
tempt  which  he  has  fo  diligently  folicited,  he  has,  at  leafc, 
raifed  one  impediment  to  his  reputation ;  Gnce  all  can 
judge  oi  his  crels,  but  few  of  his  understanding  ;  and  many 
who  cifcem  that  he  is  a  fop,  are  unwilling  to  believe  that 
he  can  be  wife. 

There  is  one  in-lance  in  which  the  ladies  are  particularly 
unwilling  to  obferve  the  rule  of  Chilo.  They  are  defirous 
to  hide  from  themielves  the  advances  of  age,  and  endea¬ 
vour  too  frequently  to  fupplv  the  fbrightlinefs  and  bloom  of 
vouth  bv  artificial  beautr  and  forced  vivacity.  They  hope 
to  inflame  the  heart  by  glances  which  have  loft  their  fire* 
or  melt  it  by  languor  which  is  no  longer  delicate  ;  they  play 
over  the  airs  which  pleated  at  a  time  when  they  were  ex¬ 
pected  onlv  to  pieafe,  and  forget  that  airs  in  time  ought  to 
give  place  to  virtues.  They  continue  to  trifle,  becaufe  they 
could  once  trifle  agreeably,  till  thofe  who  fhared  their  early 
pleafures  are  withdrawn  to  more  ferious  engagements  y 
and  are  fcarcely  awakened  from  their  dream  of  perpetual 
youth,  but  by  the  fcern  of  thole  whom  they  endeavour  to 
rival. 


Numb.  25.  Tuesday,  "June  12,  1750. 

Pojjunt  quia  pqjfe  vidcntur.  VlRGlL.- 

For  they  can  conquer  who  believe  they  can.  Dryden. 

THERE  are  fome  vices  and  errors  which,  though 
often  fatal  to  thofe  in  whom  they  are  found,  have 
yet,  by  the  univerfal  confent  of  mankind,  been  confidered 
as  entitled  to  fome  degree  of  refpecl,  or  have,  at  leaft, 
been  exempted  from  contemptuous  infamy,  and  condemn¬ 
ed  by  the  fevertil  rnoralifts  with  pity  rather  than  detefta- 
rion. 

A  conftant  and  invariable  example  of  this  general  partia¬ 
lity  will  be  found  in  the  different  regard  which  has  always 
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been  (hewn  to  rafhnefs  and  cowardice,  two  vices,  of  which, 
though  they  may  be  conceived  equally  diftant  from  the 
middle  point,  where  true  fortitude  is  placed,  and  may 
equally  injure  any  public  or  private  intereft,  yet  the  one  is 
never  mentioned  without  fome  kind  of  veneration,  and  the 
other  always  confidered  as  a  topick  of  unlimited  and  licen- 
cious  cenfure,  on  which  all  the  virulence  of  reproach  may 
be  lawfully  exerted. 

The  fame  diftinftion  is  made,  by  the  common  fufFrage, 
between  profufion  and  avarice,  and,  perhaps,  between  many 
other  oppofite  vices;  and,  as  I  have  found  reafon  to  pay 
great  regard  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  in  cafes  where 
knowledge  has  been  forced  upon  them  by  experience,  with¬ 
out  long  deductions  or  deep  refearches,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  this  diftribution  of  refpeft  is  not  without  fome 
agreement  with  the  nature  of  things  ;  and  that  in  the  faults, 
which  are  thus  invefted  with  extraordinary  privileges,  there 
are  generally  fome  latent  principles  of  merit,  fome  poffi- 
bilities  of  future  virtue,  which  may,  by  degrees,  break 
from  obftruftion,  and  by  time  and  opportunity  be  brought 
into  aft. 

It  maybe  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  it  is  more  eafy  to 
take  away  fuperfluities  than  to  fupply  defefts  ;  and  there-* 
fore  he  that  is  culpable,  becaufe  he  has  pafled  the  middle 
point  of  virtue,  is  always  accounted  a  fairer  objeft  of 
hope,  than  he  who  fails  by  falling  Ihort.  The  one  has  all 
that  perfeftion  requires,  and  more,  but  the  excefs  may 
be  eafily  retrenched  ;  the  other  wants  the  qualities  requi- 
fite  to  excellence,  and  who  can  tell  how  he  fhall  obtain 
them  ?  We  are  certain  that  the  horfe  may  be  taught  to 
keep  pace  with  his  fellows,  whofe  fault  is  that  he  leaves 
them  behind.  We  know  that  a  few  ftrokes  of  the  axe 
will  lop  a  cedar  ;  but  what  arts  of  cultivation  can  elevate 
a  ffirub  ? 

To  walk  with  circumfpeftion  and  fleadinefs  in  the  right 
path,  at  an  equal  diftance  between  the  extremes  of  error, 
ought  to  be  the  conftant  endeavour  of  every  reafonable 
being  ;  nor  can  I  think  thofe  teachers  of  moral  wifdom 
much  to  be  honoured  as  benefaftors  to  mankind,  who 
are  always,  enlarging  upon  the  difficulty  of  our  duties, 
and  providing  rather  excufes  for  vice,  than  incentives  to 
virtue. 

Buj,  fince  to  moft  it  will  happen  often,  and  to  all  fome- 
times,  that  there  will  be  a  deviation  towards  one  fide  or 
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the  other,  we  ought  always  to  employ  our  vigilance,  with 
mod  attention,  on  that  enemy  from  which  there  is  the 
greateft  danger,  and  to  dray,  if  we  mult  dray,  towards 
thofe  parts  from  whence  we  may  quickly  and  eafily  re¬ 
turn. 

Among  other  oppofite  qualities  of  the  mind,  which  may 
become  dangerous,  though  in  different  degrees,  I  have  often 
had  occafion  to  conlider  the  contrary  effects  of  prefump- 
tion  and  aefpondency ;  of  heady  confidence,  which  pro- 
mifes  victory  without  conteft,  and  heartlefs  pufillanimity, 
which  fhrinks  back  from  the  thought  of  great  undertak¬ 
ings,  confounds  difficulty  with  impoffibility,  and  confiders 
ail  advancement  towards  any  new  attainment  as  irreverfibly 
prohibited. 

Prefumption  will  be  eafily  corrected.  Every  experiment 
will  teach  caution,  and  mifcarriages  will  hourly  fnew,  that 
attempts  are  not  always  rewarded  with  fuccel's.  The  mod 
precipitate  ardour  will,  in  time,  be  taught  the  neceffity  of 
methodical  gradation  and  preparatory  meafures ;  and  the 
mod  daring  confidence  be  convinced  that  neither  merit,  nor 
abilities,  can  command  events. 

It  is  the  advantage  of  vehemence  and  addivity,  that  they 
are  always  hadening  to  their  own  reformation  ;  becaul'e 
they  incite  us  to  try  whether  our  expectations  are  well 
grounded,  and  therefore  detedd  the  deceits  which  they  are 
apt  to  occafion.  But  timidity  is  a  difeafe  of  the  mind 
more  obdinate  and  fatal  ;  for  a  man  once  perfuaded,  that 
any  impediment  is  infuperable,  has  given  it,  with  refpedd 
to  himfelf,  that  drength  and  weight  which  it  had  not  be¬ 
fore.  He  can  fcarcely  drive  with  vigour  and  perfeverance, 
when  he  has  no  hope  of  gaining  the  victory  ;  and  fince  he 
never  will  try  his  drength,  can  never  difcover  the  unrea- 
fonablenefs  of  his  fears. 

There  is  often  to  be  found  in  men  devoted  to  literature, 
a  kind  of  intelleddual  cowardice,  which  whoever  converfes 
much  among  them,  may  obferve  frequently  to  deprefs  the 
alacrity  of  enterprife,  and,  by  confequence,  to  retard  the 
improvement  of  fcience.  They  have  annexed  to  every  fpe- 
cies  of  knowledge  fome  chimerical  charadder  of  terror  and 
inhibition,  which  they  tranfmit,  without  much  refleddion, 
frorn  one  to  another  ;  they  fird  fright  themfelves,  and  then 
propagate  the  panick  to  their  fcholars  and  acquaintance. 
One  dudy  is  inconfident  with  a  lively  imagination,  another 
with  a  folid  judgment ;  one  is  improper  in  the  early  parts 
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of  life,  another  requires  fo  much  time,  that  it  is  not  to  he 
attempted  at  an  advanced  age ;  one  is  dry  and  contracts 
the  fentiments,  another  is  diffufe  and  overburdens  the 
memory  ;  one  is  infufferable  to  tafte  and  delicacy,  and 
another  wears  out  life  in  the  (ludy  of  words,  and  is  ufe- 
lefs  to  a  wife  man,  who  defires  only  the  knowledge  of 
things. 

But  of  all  the  bugbears  by  which  the  Infantes  barbatiy 
boys  both  young  and  old,  have  been  hitherto  frighted  from 
digrefling  into  new  trails  of  learning,  none  has  been  more 
mifchievoufly  efficacious  than  an  opinion  that  every  kind  of 
knowledge  requires  a  peculiar  genius,  or  mental  conftitu- 
tion,  framed  for  the  reception  of  fome  ideas,  and  the  ex- 
cluficn  of  others  ;  and  that  to  him  whofe  genius  is  not 
adapted  to  the  fludy  which  he  profecutes,  all  labour  (hall 
be  vain  and  fruitlefs,  vain  as  an  endeavour  to  mingle  oil 
and  water,  or  in  the  language  of  chemiftry,  to  amalgamate 
bodies  of  heterogeneous  principles. 

This  opinion  we  may  reafonably  fufpeil  to  have  been 
propagated  by  vanity,  beyond  the  truth.  It  is  natural  for 
thofe  who  have  raifed  a  reputation  by  any  fcience,  to  exalt 
themfelves  as  endowed  by  heaven  with  peculiar  powers,  or 
marked  out  by  an  extraordinary  defignation  for  their  pro- 
feflion  ;  and  to  fright  competitors  away  by  reprefenting  the 
difficulties  with  which  they  mud  contend,  and  the  neceffity 
of  qualities  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  not  generally  con¬ 
ferred,  and  which  no  man  can  know,  but  by  experience, 
whether  he  eniovs. 

J  s 

To  this  difcouragement  it  may  be  poffibly  anfwered,  that 
fince  a  genius,  whatever  it  be,  is  like  fire  in  the  flint,  only 
to  be  produced  by  collifion  with  a  proper  fubje£l,  it  is  the 
bufinefs  of  every  man  to  try  whether  his  faculties  may  not 
happily  co-operate  with  his  defires  ;  and  fince  they  whofe 
proficiency  he  admires,  knew  their  own  force  only  by 
the  event,  he  needs  but  engage  in  the  fame  undertak¬ 
ing  with  equal  fpirit,  and  may  reafonably  hope  for  equal 
l'uccefs. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  falfe  intelligence,  given  by 
thofe  who  profefs  to  ffiew  the  way  to  the  fummit  of 
knowledge,  of  equal  tendency  to  deprefs  the  mind  with 
falfe  diftruft  of  itfelf,  and  weaken  it  by  needlefs  folicitude 
and  deje£tion.  When  a  fcholar  whom  they  defire  to  ani¬ 
mate,  confults  them  at  his  entrance  on  fome  new  ftudy,  it 
is  common  to  make  flattering  reprefentations  of  its  plea- 
Vol.  II.  E  e  fantnefs 
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fantnefs  and  facility.  Thus  they  generally  attain  one  of  two 
ends  almoft  equally  defira’ole  ;  they  either  incite  his  induftry 
by  elevating  his  hopes,  or  produce  a  high  opinion  of  their 
own  abilities,  fince  they  are  fuppofed  to  relate  only  what 
they  have  found,  and  to  have  proceeded  with  no  lefs  eafe 
than  they  promife  to  their  followers. 

The  ftudent,  inflamed  by  this  encouragement,  fets  for¬ 
ward  in  the  new  path,  and  proceeds  a  few  fteps  with  great 
alacrity,  but  he  foon  finds  afperities  and  intricacies  of 
which  he  has  not  been  forwarned,  and  imagining  that  none 
ever  were  fo  entangled  or  fatigued  before  him,  finks  fud- 
denly  into  defpair,  and  defifts  as  from  an  expedition  in 
which  fate  oppofes  him.  Thus  his  terrors  are  multiplied 
by  his  hopes,  and  he  is  defeated  without  refiftance,  becaufe 
he  had  no  expectation  of  an  enemy. 

Of  thefe  treacherous  inftruftors,  the  one  deftroys  in- 
duftry,  by  declaring  that  induftry  is  vain,  the  other  by  re- 
prefenting  it  as  needlefs ;  the  one  cuts  away  the  root  of 
hope,  the  other  raifes  it  only  to  be  blafted.  The  one  con¬ 
fines  his  pupil  to  the  fhore,  by  telling  him  that  his  wreck 
is  certain,  the  other  fends  him  to  fea,  without  preparing 
him  for  tempefts. 

Falfe  hopes  and  falfe  terrors  are  equally  to  be  avoided. 
Every  man  who  propofes  to  grow  eminent  by  learning, 
fhould  carry  in  his  mind,  at  once,  the  difficulty  of  excel¬ 
lence,  and  the  force  of  induftry  ;  and  remember  that  fame 
is  not  conferred  but  as  the  recompence  of  labour,  and  that 
labour,  vigoroufly  continued,  has  not  often  failed  of  its 
reward. 
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Numb.  26.  Saturday,  June  14,  1750. 

Ingentes  dominos ,  et  clarx  nomina  fames, 

Illujlrique  graves  nobilitate  domos 
Devito ,  et  longe  cautus  fuge  ;  contrahc  vela, 

Et  to  littoribus  cymba  propinqua  vebut ,  SeNECA. 

Each  mighty  lord,  big  with  a  pompous  name. 

And  each  high  houle  of  fortune  and  of  fame. 

With  caution  fly  ;  contract  thy  ample  fails, 

And  near  the  Ihore  improve  the  gentle  gales.  Elphinston. 

Mr.  Rambler, 

IT  is  ufual  for  men,  engaged  in  the  fame  purfuits,  to 
be  inquifitive  after  the  conduct  and  fortune  of  each 
other ;  and,  therefore,  I  fuppofe  it  will  not  be  unpleafing 
to  you,  to  read  an  account  of  the  various  changes  which 
have  happened  in  part  of  a  life  devoted  to  literature.  My 
narrative  will  not  exhibit  any  great  variety  of  events,  or 
extraordinary  revolutions  ;  but  may,  perhaps,  be  not  lefs 
ufeful,  becaufe  I  fnall  relate  nothing  which  is  not  likely  to 
happen  to  a  thoufand  others. 

I  was  born  heir  to  a  very  fmall  fortune,  and  left  by  my 
father,  whom  I  cannot  remember,  to  the  care  of  an  uncle. 
He  having  no  children,  always  treated  me  as  his  fon,  and 
finding  in  me  thcfe  qualities  which  old  men  eafily  difcover 
in  fprightly  children,  when  they  happen  to  love  them,  de¬ 
clared  that  a  genius  like  mine  fhould  never  be  loft  for  want 
of  cultivation.  He  therefore  placed  me,  for  the  ufual 
time,  at  a  great  fchool,  and  then  fent  me  to  the  univerfity, 
with  a  larger  allowance  than  my  own  patrimony  would 
have  afforded,  that  I  might  not  keep  mean  company,  but 
learn  to  become  my  dignity  when  1  fhould  be  made  lord 
chancellor,  which  he  often  lamented,  that  the  increafe 
of  his  infirmities  was  very  likely  to  preclude  him  from 
feeing. 

This  exuberance  of  money  difplayed  itfelf  in  gaiety  of 
appearance,  and  wantonnefs  of  expence,  and  introduced 
me  to  the  acquaintance  of  thofe  whom  the  fame  fuperfluity 
of  fortune  betrayed  to  the  fame  licence  and  oftentation  : 
young  heirs,  who  pleafed  themfelves  with  a  remark  very 
frequent  in  their  mouths,  that  though  they  were  fent  by 
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their  fathers  to  the  univerfity,  they  were  not  under  the  ne- 
ccffity  of  living  by  their  learning. 

Among  men  of  this  clafs  I  eafily  obtained  the  reputation 
of  a  great  genius,  and  was  perfuaded,  that,  with  fuch  live* 
linefs  of  imagination,  and  delicacy  of  fentiment,  I  Ihould 
never  be  able  to  fubmit  to  the  drudgery  of  the  law.  I 
therefore  gave  myself  wholly  to  the  more  airy  and  elegant 
parts  of  learning,  and  was  often  fo  much  elated  with  my 
Superiority  to  the  youths  with  whom  I  eorrverfed,  that  l 
began  to  li Ren ,  with  great  attention,  to  thofe  that  recom¬ 
mended  to  me  a  wider  and  more  confpicuous  theatre ;  and 
was  particularly  touched  with  an  obfervatien,  made  by  one 
of  my  friends  ;  That  it  was  not  by  lingering  in  the  uni¬ 
verfity  that  Trior  became  ambalfador,  or  Addiion  fecretary 
of  Hate. 

This  defire  was  hourly  ihcreafed  by  the  felicitation  of  my 
companions,  who  removing  one  by  one  to  London,  as  the 
caprice  of  their  relations  allowed  them,  or  the  legal  dil- 
miffion  from  the  hands  of  their  gnardians  put  it  in  their 
power,  never  failed  to  fend  an  account  of  the  beauty  and 
felicity  of  the  new  world,  and  to  remonftrate  how  much 
was  loft  by  every  hour’s  continuance  in  a  place  of  retire¬ 
ment  and  reftraint. 

My  uncle  in  the  mean  time  frequently  bar  a  Ted  me  with 
monitory  letters,  which  I  fomerimes  negledfed  to  open  for 
a  week  after  I  received  them,  and  gefierally  read  in  a  ta¬ 
vern,  with  fuch  comments  as  might  fnew  how  much  I  was 
fuperior  to  inftruction  or  advice.  I  could  not  but  wonder, 
hew  a  man  confined  to  the  country,  and  unacquainted  with 
the  prefent  fyftem  of  things,  fliould  imagine  himfelf  qua¬ 
lified  to  inftruct  a  riling  genius,  born  to  give  laws  to  the 
age,  refine  its  tafte,  and  multiply  its  pleafures. 

The  poftman,  however,  ftiil  continued  to  bring  me  new 
remonftrances  ;  for  my  uncle  was  very  little  deprefled  by 
the  ridicule  and  reproach  which  he  never  heard.  But  men 
of  parts  have  quick  refentments  ;  it  was  impoffible  to  bear 
liis  ufurpations  for  ever ;  and  1  refoived,  once  for  all,  to 
make  him  an  example  to  thofe  who  imagine  themfelves 
wife  becaufe  they  are  old,  and  to  teach  young  men,  who 
are  too  tame  under  reprefentation,  in  what  manner  grey- 
bearded  infolence  ought  to  be  treated.  I  therefore  one 
evening  took  my  pen  in  hand,  and  after  having  animated 
myfelf  with  a  catch,  wrote  a  general  anfwer  to  all  his  pre¬ 
cepts* 
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eepts,  with  fuch  vivacity  of  turn,  fuch  elegance  of  irony, 
and  fuch  afperity  of  farcafm,  that  I  convulfed  a  large  com¬ 
pany  with  univerfal  laughter,  diftur’oed  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  with  vociferations  of  applaufe,  and  five  days  after¬ 
wards  was  anfwered,  that  I  muft  be  content  to  live  on  my 
own  eftate. 

This  contra£lion  of  my  income  gave  me  no  diflurbance, 
for  a  genius  like  mine  was  out  of  the  reach  of  want.  I 
had  friends  that  would  be  proud  to  open  their  purfes  at  my 
call,  and  profpetts  of  fuch  advancement  as  would  foon  re¬ 
concile  my  uncle,  whom,  upon  mature  deliberation,  I  re- 
folved  to  receive  into  favour,  without  infilling  on  any  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  his  offence,  when  the  fplendour  of  my 
condition  fliould  induce  him  to  wilh  for  my  countenance. 
I  therefore  went  up  to  London,  before  I  had  fhewn  the 
alteration  of  my  condition,  by  any  abatement  of  my  way 
of  living,  and  was  received  by  all  my  academical  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  triumph  and  congratulation.  I  was  im¬ 
mediately  introduced  among  the  wits  and  men  of  fpirit ; 
and  in  a  Ihort  time  had  di veiled  rnyfelf  of  all  my  fcho- 
lar’s  gravity,  and  obtained  the  reputation  of  a  pretty  fel¬ 
low. 

You  will  eafily  believe  that  I  had  no  great  knowledge  of 
the  world  ;  yet  I  had  been  hindered,  by  tiie  general  difin- 
clination  every  man  feels  to  confefs  poverty,  from  telling 
to  any  one  the  refolution  of  my  uncle,  and  for  fome  time 
fubfilled  upon  the  flock  of  money  which  I  had  brought 
with  me,  and  contributed  my  lhare  as  before  to  all  our 
entertainments.  But  my  pocket  was  foon  emptied,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  alk  my  friends  for  a  fmall  fum.  This  was  a 
favour,  which  we  had  often  reciprocally  received  from  one 
another ;  they  fuppofed  my  wants  only  accidental,  and 
therefore  willingly  fupplied  them.  In  a  ihort  time  I  found 
a  neceffity  of  alking  again,  and  was  again  treated  with  the 
fame  civility;  but  the  third  time  they  began  to  wonder 
what  that  old  rogue  my  uncle  could  mean  by  fending  a  gen¬ 
tleman  to  town  without  money  ;  and  when  they  gave  me 
what  I  aficed  for,  advifed  me  to  llipulate  for  more  regular 
remittances. 

This  fomewhat  difturbed  my  dream  of  conftant  affluence  ; 
but  I  was  three  days  after  completely  awaked  ;  for  entering 
the  tavern  where  we  met  every  evening,  I  found  the  waiters 
remitted  their  complr.ifance,  and,  inllead  of  contending  to 
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light  me  up  flairs,  fuftered  me  to  wait  for  fome  minutes 
by  the  bar.  When  I  came  to  my  company  I  found  them 
unufually  grave  and  formal,  and  one  of  them  took  the  hint 
to  turn  the  converfation  upon  the  mifcondu£l  of  young 
men,  and  enlarged  upon  the  folly  of  frequenting  the  com¬ 
pany  of  men  of  fortune,  without  being  able  to  fupport  the 
expence,  an  obfervation  which  the  reft  contributed  either 
to  enforce  by  repetition,  or  to  illuftrate  by  examples.  Only 
one  of  them  tried  to  divert  the  difcourfe,  and  endeavoured 
to  diredl  my  attention  to  remote  queftions,  and  common 
topicks. 

A  man  guilty  of  poverty  eafdy  believes  himfelf  fufpedled. 
I  went,  however,  next  morning  to  breakfaft  with  him  who 
appeared  ignorant  of  the  drift  of  the  converfation,  and  by 
a  feries  of  enquiries,  drawing  ft  ill  nearer  to  the  point,  pre¬ 
vailed  on  him,  not,  perhaps,  much  againft  his  will,  to  in¬ 
form  me,  that  Mr.  Dajh,  whofe  fathej  was  a  wealthy  at¬ 
torney  near  my  native  place,  had,  the  morning  before,  re¬ 
ceived  an  account  of  my  uncle’s  refentment,  and  commu¬ 
nicated  his  intelligence  with  the  utmoft  induftry  of  grovel¬ 
ing  infolence. 

It  was  now  no  longer  practicable  to  confort  with  my  for¬ 
mer  friends,  unlefs  I  would  be  content  to  be  ufed  as  an 
inferior  gueft,  who  was  to  pay  for  his  wine  by  mirth  and 
flattery  ;  a  chara£ler  which,  if  I  could  not  efcape  it,  I  re- 
folved  to  endure  only  among  thofe  who  had  never  known 
me  in  the  pride  of  plenty.  I  changed  my  lodgings,  and 
frequented  the  coffee-houles  in  a  different  region  of  the 
town  ;  where  I  was  very  quickly  diftinguifhed  by  feveral 
young  gentlemen  of  high  birth,  and  large  eftates,  and 
began  again  to  amufe  my  imagination  with  hopes  of  pre¬ 
ferment,  though  not  quite  fo  confidently  as  when  I  had 
lefs  experience. 

The  firft  great  conqueft  which  this  new  fcene  enabled 
me  to  gain  over  myfelf  was,  when  I  fubmitted  to  confefs 
to  a  party,  who  invited  me  to  an  expenfive  diverfion,  that 
my  revenues  were  not  equal  to  fuch  golden  pleafures  ;  they 
would  not  l'uffer  me,  however,  to  ftay  behind,  and  with 
great  reluctance  I  yielded  to  be  treated.  I  took  that  op¬ 
portunity  of  recommending  myfelf  to  fome  office  or  em¬ 
ployment,  which  they  unanimoufly  promifed  to  procure 
me  by  their  joint  intereft. 
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I  had  now  entered  into  a  ftate  of  dependence,  and  had 
hopes,  or  fears,  from  almoft  every  man  I  faw.  If  it  be 
unhappy  to  have  one  patron,  what  is  his  mifery^who  has 
many  ?  I  was  obliged  to  comply  with  a  thoufand  caprices, 
to  concur  in  a  thoufand  follies,  and  to  countenance  a  thou¬ 
fand  errors.  I  endured  innumerable  mortifications,  if  ruot 
from  cruelty,  at  lead  from  negligence,  which  will  creep  in 
upon  the  kinded  and  mod  delicate  minds,  when  they  con- 
verfe  without  the  mutual  awe  of  equal  condition.  I  found 
the  fpirit  and  vigour  of  liberty  every  moment  finking  in 
me,  and  a  fervile  fear  of  difpleafing,  dealing  by  degrees 
upon  all  my  behaviour,  till  no  word,  or  look,  or  adtion, 
was  my  own.  As  the  folicitude  to  pleafe  increafed,  the 
power  of  pleafing  grew  lefs,  and  I  was  always  clouded 
with  diffidence  where  it  was  mod  my  intered  and  wiffi  to 
fhine. 

My  patrons,  confidering  me  as  belonging  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  therefore,  not  the  charge  of  any  particular 
perfon,  made  no  fcruple  of  neglecting  any  opportunity  of 
promoting  me,  which  every  one  thought  more  properly  the 
bufinefs  of  another.  An  account  of  my  expectations  and 
difappointments,  and  the  fucceeding  viciffitudes  of  my  life, 
I  ffiall  give  you  in  my  following  letter,  which  will  be,  I 
hope,  of  ufe  to  fhew  how  ill  he  forms  his  fchemes,  who 
experts  happinefs  without  freedom. 

I  am,  &c. 
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Numb.  27.  Tuesday,  June  19,  1750. 

— — — Pauperism  metuens  pel.  ore  metallic 

Lilertate  caret. -  HoR. 

So  he,  who  poverty  wi'h  horror  views. 

Who  fells  his  freedom  in  exchange  for  gold, 

'Freedom  for  mines  of  wealth  too  cheaply  loid) 

Shall  make  eternal  fervitnde  his  fate. 

And  feel  a  haughty  mailer’s  galling  weight.  Francis. 

Mr.  Rambler, 

AS  it  is  natural  for  every  man  to  think  himfelf  of  im¬ 
portance,  your  knowledge  of  the  world  will  incline 
you  to  forgive  me,  if  I  imagine  your  curiofity  fo  much  ex¬ 
cited  bv  the  former  part  of  my  narration,  as  to  make  )OU 
defire  that  I  fhould  proceed  without  any  unnecelTary  arts 
of  connexion.  I  fhall,  therefore,  not  keep  you  longer  in 
fuch  fufpenfe,  as  perhaps  my  performance  may  not  com- 
penfate. 

In  the  gay  company  with  which  I  was  now  united,  I 
found  thofe  allurements  and  delights,  which  the  friendfhip 
of  young  men  always  affords  ;  there  was  that  opennefs 
which  naturally  produced  confidence,  that  affability  which, 
in  fome  meafure,  foftened  dependence,  and  that  ardour  of 
profeffion  which  incited  hope.  When  our  hearts  were  di¬ 
lated  with  merriment,  promifes  were  poured  out  with  un¬ 
limited  profufion,  and  life  and  fortune  were  but  a  fcanty 
facrifice  to  friendffiip  ;  but  when  the  hour  came,  at  which 
any  effort  was  to  be  made,  I  had  generally  the  vexation  to 
find  that  my  intereft  weighed  nothing  again!!  the  flighted: 
amufement,  and  that  every  petty  avocation  was  found  a 
fufficient  plea  for  continuing  me  in  uncertainty  and  want. 
Their  kindnefs  was  indeed  fincere  ;  when  they  promifed, 
they  had  no  intention  to  deceive  ;  but  the  fame  juvenile 
warmth  which  kindled  their  benevolence,  gave  force  in 
the  fame  proportion  to  every  other  palfion,  and  I  was 
forgotten  as  foon  as  any  new  pleafure  feized  on  their  at¬ 
tention. 

Vagario  told  me  one  evening,  that  all  my  perplexities 
fhould  be  foon  at  an  end,  and  defired  me,  from  that  in- 
flant,  to  throw  upon  him  all  care  of  my  fortune,  for  a  peft 
:  of 
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of  confidernble  value  was  that  day  become  vacant,  and  h« 
knew  his  intereft  fufficient  to  procure  it  in  the  morning. 
He  defired  me  to  call  on  him  early,  that  he  might  be 
dreffed  foon  enough  to  wait  on  the  mimfter  before  any 
other  application  fhould  be  made.  I  came  as  he  appointed, 
with  all  the  flame  of  gratitude,  and  was  told  by  his  ler- 
vant,  that  having  found  at  his  lodgings,  when  he  came 
home,  an  acquaintance  who  was  going  to  travel,  he  had 
been  perfuaded  to  accompany  him  to  Dover,  and  that  they 
had  taken  poit-horfes  two  hours  before  day. 

I  was  once  very  near  to  preferment,  by  the  kindnefs  of 
Charinus,  who,  at  my  requeft,  went  to  beg  a  place,  which 
he  thought  me  likely  to  fill  with  great  reputation,  and  in 
which  I  fhould  have  many  opportunities  of  promoting  his 
interelb  in  return  ;  and  he  plcafed  himfelf  with  imagining 
the  mutual  benefits  that  we  fhould  confer,  and  the  ad¬ 
vances  that  we  fhould  make  by  our  united  ftrength.  Away 
therefore  he  went,  equally  warm  with  friendfhip  and  am¬ 
bition,  and  left  me  to  prepare  acknowledgments  againlt 
his  return.  At  length  he  came  back,  and  told  me  that  he 
had  met  in  his  way  a  party  going  to  breakfaft  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  that  the  ladies  importuned  him  too  much  to  be  refufed, 
and  that  having  palled  the  morning  with  them,  he  was 
come  back  to  drefs  himfelf  for  a  ball,  to  which  he  was  in¬ 
vited  for  the  evening. 

I  have  fuffered  feveral  difappointments  from  tailors  and 
periwig-makers,  who  by  neglecting  to  perform  their  work 
withheld  my  patrons  from  court  ;  and  once  failed  of  an  efta- 
blifhment  for  life  by  the  delay  of  a  fervant,  fent  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  fhop  to  replenilh  a  fnuffi-box. 

At  laft  I  thought  my  folicitude  at  an  end,  for  an  office 
fell  into  the  gift  of  Hippodamus’s  father,  who  being  then 
in  the  country,  could  not  very  fpeedily  fill  it,  and  whofe 
fondnels  would  not  have  fuffered  him  to  refute  his  fon  a 
Jets  reafonable  requeft.  Hippodamus  therefoie  fet  forward 
with  great  expedition,  and  I  expended  every  hour  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  iuccefs.  A  long  time  I  waited  without  any 
intelligence,  but  at  laft  received  a  letter  from  Newmarket, 
by  which  I  was  informed  that  the  races  were  begun,  and  I 
knew  the  vehemence  of  his  paffions  too  well  to  imagine  that 
he  could  refufe  himfelf  his  favourite  amufement. 

You  will  not  wonder  that  I  was  at  laft  weary  of  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  young  men,  efpecially  as  I  found  them  not  ge¬ 
nerally  to  promife  much  greater  fidelity  as  ^hey  advanced 
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in  life  ;  for  I  obferved  that  what  they  gained  in  iteadinefs 
they  loft  in  benevolence,  and  grew  colder  to  my  intereft  as 
they  became  more  diligent  to  promote  their  own.  I  was 
convinced  that  their  liberality  was  only  profufenefs,  that  as 
chance  directed,  they  were  equally  generous  to  vice  and 
virtue,  that  they  were  warm  but  becaufc  they  were  thought- 
lefs,  and  counted  the  fupport  of  a  friend  only  amongft  other 
gratifications  of  pafiion. 

My  refolution  was  now  to  ingratiate  myfelf  with  men 
whofe  reputation  was  eftablifhed,  whofe  high  ftations  en¬ 
abled  them  to  prefer  me,  and  whofe  age  exempted  them 
from  hidden  changes  of  inclination.  I  was  confidered  as 
a  man  of  parts,  and  therefore  eafily  found  admiffion  to  the 
table  of  Hilavius,  the  celebrated  orator,  renowned  equally 
for  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  elegance  of  his  dic¬ 
tion,  and  the  acutenefs  of  his  wit.  Hilarius  received  me 
with  an  appearance  of  great  fatisfadlion,  produced  to  me 
all  his  friends,  and  directed  to  me  that  part  of  his  dif- 
courfe  in  which  he  melt  endeavoured  to  difplay  his  ima¬ 
gination.  I  had  now  learned  my  own  intereft  enough  to 
fwpply  him  opportunities  for  fmart  remarks  and  gay  Tallies, 
which  I  never  failed  to  echo  and  applaud.  Thus  I  was 
gaining  every  hour  on  his  affeCtions,  till  unfortunately, 
when  the  affembly  was  more  fplendid  than  ufual,  his  de¬ 
fire  of  admiration  prompted  him  to  turn  his  raillery  upon 
me.  I  bore  it  for  fome  time  with  great  fubmiffion,  and 
fuccefs  encouraged  him  to  redouble  his  attacks  ;  at  laft  my 
vanity  prevailed  over  my  prudence,  I  retorted  his  irony 
with  fuch  fpirit,  that  Hilarius,  unaccuftomed  to  refiftance, 
was  dilconcerted,  and  foon  found  means  of  convincing  me 
that  his  purpofe  was  not  to  encourage  a  rival,  but  to  fofter 
a  parafite. 

I  was  then  taken  into  the  familiarity  of  Argutio,  a  noble¬ 
man  eminent  for  judgment  and  criticifm.  He  had  contri¬ 
buted  to  my  reputation  by  the  praifes  which  he  had  often 
bellowed  on  my  writings,  in  which  he  owned  that  there 
were  proofs  of  a  genius  that  might  rile  to  high  degrees  of 
excellence,  when  time,  or  information,  had  reduced  its 
exuberance.  He  therefore  required  me  to  confult  him  be¬ 
fore  the  publication  of  any  new  performance,  and  com¬ 
monly  propofed  innumerable  alterations,  without  lufficient 
attention  to  the  general  defign,  or  regard  to  my  iorm  of 
ftyle,  and  mode  of  imagination.  But  thefe  corrections  he 
never  failed  to  prefs  as  indifpenfabiy  neceffary,  and  thought 
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the  leaft  delay  of  compliance  an  aft  of  rebellion.  The  pride 
of  an  author  made  this  treatment  infufferable,  and  I  thought 
any  tyranny  eafier  to  be  borne  than  that  which  took  from 
me  the  ufe  of  my  underftanding. 

My  next  patron  was  Eutyches  the  ftatefman,  who  was 
wholly  engaged  in  publick  affairs,  and  feemed  to  have  no 
ambition  but  to  be  powerful  and  rich.  I  found  his  favour 
more  permanent  than  that  of  the  others,  for  there  was  a 
certain  price  at  which  it  might  be  bought ;  he  allowed  no¬ 
thing  to  humour,  or  to  affeftion,  but  was  always  ready  to 
pay  liberally  for  the  fervice  that  he  required.  His  demands 
were,  indeed,  very  often  fuch  as  virtue  could  not  eafily 
confent  to  gratify  ;  but  virtue  is  not  to  be  confulted  when 
men  are  to  raife  their  fortunes  by  the  favour  of  the  great. 
His  meafures  were  cenfured  ;  I  wrote  in  his  defence,  and 
was  recompenfed  with  a  place,  of  which  the  profits  were 
never  received  by  me  without  the  pangs  of  remembering 
that  they  were  the  reward  of  wickednefs,  a  reward  which 
nothing  but  that  neceffity  which  the  confumption  of  my 
little  eftate  in  thefe  wild  purfuits  had  brought  upon  me, 
hindered  me  from  throwing  back  in  the  face  of  my  cor- 
ruptor. 

At  this  time  my  uncle  died  without  a  will,  and  I  be¬ 
came  heir  to  a  final!  fortune.  I  had  refolution  to  throw 
off  the  fplendour  which  reproached  me  to  myfelf,  and  re¬ 
tire  to  an  humbler  ftate,  in  which  I  am  now  endeavouring 
to  recover  the  dignity  of  virtue,  and  hope  to  make  fome 
reparation  for  my  crime  and  follies,  by  informing  others, 
who  may  be  led  after  the  fame  pageants,  that  they  are 
about  to  engage  in  a  courfe  of  life,  in  which  they  are 
to  purchafe,  by  a  thouland  miferies,  the  privilege  of  re¬ 
pentance. 

I  am,  &c. 

Eubulus. 
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Numb.  28.  Saturday,  June  23,  17 50. 

77//  gravis  incuhat , 
notus  ninth  omnibus, 

Ignotus  moritur  Jibi. 

To  him,  alar,  to  him,  I  fear. 

The  face  of  death  will  terrible  appear, 

Who  in  rm  life,  flart’i  ing  his  lenfelefs  pride, 

By  being  known  to  all  the  world  befide, 

Does  not  himfelf,  when  he  is  dying,  know. 

Nor  what  he  is,  nor  whither  he’s  to  go. 

I  HAVE  fltewn,  in  a  late  effiay,  to  what  errors  men 
are  hourly  betrayed  by  a  miftaken  opinion  of  their  own 
powers,  and  a  negligent  infpe&ion  of  their  own  character. 
But  as  I  then  confined  my  obfervations  to  common  occur¬ 
rences,  and  familiar  feenes,  I  think  it  proper  to  inquire, 
how  far  a  nearer  acquaintance  w  ith  ourfelves  is  nccefi'ary 
to  our  prefervation  from  crimes  as  well  as  follies,  and  how 
much  the  attentive  ftudy  of  our  own  minds  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  fecure  to  us  the  approbation  of  that  Being, 
to  whom  we  are  accountable  lor  our  thoughts  and  our 
actions,  and  whofe  favour  mult  finally  conftitute  our  total 
happinefs. 

If  it  be  reafonable  to  eftimate  the  difficulty  of  any  en- 
terprife  by  frequent  mifearriages,  it  may  juftly  be  concluded 
that  it  is  not  eafy  for  a  man  to  know'  himfelf;  for  where- 
foever  we  turn  our  view,  we  ffiall  find  almoft  all  with 
whom  we  converfe  fo  nearly  as  to  judge  of  their  fenti- 
ments,  indulging  more  favourable  conceptions  of  their 
owm  virtue  than  they  have  been  able  to  imprefs  upon  others, 
and  congratulating  themfelves  upon  degrees  of  excellence, 
which  their  fondeft  admirers  cannot  allow  them  tq  have 
attained. 

Thofe  reprefentations  of  imaginary  virtue  are  generally 
confidered  as  arts  of  hypocrify,  and  as  fnares  laid  for  con¬ 
fidence  and  praife.  But  I  believe  the  fufpicion  often  un- 
juft  ;  thofe  who  thus  propagate  their  own  reputation,  only 
extend  the  fraud  by  which  they  have  been  themfelves  de¬ 
ceived  ;  for  this  failing  is  incident  to  numbers,  who  feem 
to  live  without  defigns,  competitions,  or  purfuits  ;  it  ap¬ 
pears  on  occafions  which  promife  no  acceffion  of  honour  or 
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of  profit,  and  to  perfons  from  whom  very  little  is  to  be 
hoped  or  feared.  It  is,  indeed,  not  eafy  to  tell  how  far 
We  may  be  blinded  by  the  love  of  ourfelves,  when  we  re¬ 
flect  how  much  a  fecondary  paffion  can  cloud  our  judg¬ 
ment,  and  how  few  faults  a  man,  in  the  fivft  raptures 
of  love,  can  difcover  in  the  perl'on  or  conduct  of  his 
miftrefs. 

To  lay  open  all  the  fources  from  which  error  flows  in  upon 
him  who  contemplates  his  own  character,  would  require 
more  exact  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  than,  perhaps, 
the  molt  acute  and  laborious  obfervers  have  acquired. 
And  fince  falfehood  may  be  diverfified  without  end,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  every  man  admits  an  impofture  in  lome 
refpett  peculiar  to  himfelf,  as  his  views  have  been  acci¬ 
dentally  diredted,  or  his  ideas  particularly  combined. 

borne  fallacies,  however,  there  are,  more  frequently  in- 
fidious,  which  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be  ufelefs  to  detect, 
becaul'e  though  they  are  grofs,  they  may  be  fatal,  and  be- 
caufe  nothing  but  attention  is  neceflary  to  defeat  them. 

One  fophifm  by  which  men  perfuade  themfelves  that 
they  have  thofe  virtues  which  they  really  want,  is  formed 
by  the  fubftitution  of  Angle  acts  for  habits.  A  mifer  who 
once  relieved  a  friend  from  the  danger  of  a  prifon,  fuffers 
his  imagination  to  dweil  for  ever  upon  his  ov/n  heroick 
generofity  ;  he  yields  his  heart  up  to  indignation  at  thofe 
who  are  blind  to  merit,  or  infeniible  to  mifery,  and  who 
can  pieafe  themfelves  with  the  enjoyment  of  that  wealth, 
which  they  never  permit  others  to  partake.  From  any 
ceniures  of  the  world,  or  reproaches  of  his  conicience, 
lie  has  an  appeal  to  action  and  to  knowledge  :  and  though 
Ins  whole  live  is  a  courfe  of  rapacity  and  avarice,  lie  con¬ 
cludes  himielf  to  be  tender  and  lioeral,  becaufe  he  has  once 
performed  an  act  of  liberality  and  tendernels. 

As  a  glals  which  magnifies  objects  by  the  approach  of 
one  end  to  the  eye,  kilims  them  by  the  application  of  the 
other,  fo  vices  are  extenuated  by  the  inverfion  of  that  fal¬ 
lacy,  by  which  virtues  are  augmented.  Thofe  faults  which 
we  cannot  conceal  from  our  own  notice,  arc  confidered, 
however  frequent,  not  as  habitual  corruptions,  or  fettled 
practices,  but  as  calual  failures,  and  tingle  lapfes.  A  man 
who  has,  from  year  to  year,  fet  his  country  to  fale,  either 
.for  the  gratification  of  his  ambition  or  refentmenr,  con¬ 
futes  that  the  heat  of  party  now  and  then  betrays  the  ie- 
verelt  virtue  to  meafutes  that  cannot  be  ferioufly  defended. 

He 
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He  that  fpends  his  days  and  nights  in  riot  and  debauchery, 
owns  that  his  pallions  oftentimes  overpower  his  refolution. 
But  each  comforts  himfelf  that  his  faults  are  not  without 
precedent,  for  the  belt  and  the  wifeft  men  have  given  way 
to  the  violence  of  fudden  temptations. 

There  are  men  who  always  confound  the  praife  of  good- 
nefs  with  the  pra&ice,  and  who  beiieve  themfelves  mild 
and  moderate,  charitable  and  faithful,  becaufe  they  have 
exerted  their  eloquence  in  commendation  of  mildnels,  fide¬ 
lity,  and  other  virtues.  1  his  is  an  error  almoft  univerfal 
among  thofe  that  converfe  much  with  dependents,  with 
fuch  v.-hofe  fear  or  intereit  difpofes  them  to  a  feeming  re¬ 
verence  for  any  declamation,  however  enthufiaftick,  and 
fubmiffion  to  any  boa (l,  however  arrogant.  Having  none 
to  recall  their  attention  to  their  lives,  they  rate  themfelves 
by  the  goodnefs  of  their  opinions,  and  forget  how  much 
more  eafily  men  may  fhew  their  virtue  in  their  tals  than  in 
their  actions. 

The  tribe  is  like  wife  very  numerous  of  thofe  who  regu¬ 
late  their  lives,  not  by  the  flandard  of  religion,  but  the 
meafure  of  other  men’s  virtue  ;  who  lull  their  own  remorfe 
with  the  remembrance  of  crimes  more  atrocious  than  their 
own,  and  teem  to  believe  that  they  are  not  bad  while  ano¬ 
ther  can  be  found  worfe. 

For  efcaping  thefe  and  a  thoufand  other  deceits,  many 
expedients  have  been  propofed.  Some  have  recommended 
the  frequent  confultation  of  a  wife  friend,  admitted  to  in¬ 
timacy,  and  encouraged  to  fincerity.  But  this  appears  a 
remedy  by  no  means  adapted  to  general  uie  :  for  in  order 
to  fecure  the  virtue  of  one,  it  prefuppofes  more  virtue  in 
two  than  will  generally  be  found.  In  the  firft,  fuch  a  de¬ 
fire  of  redlitude  and  amendment,  as  may  incline  him  to 
hear  his  own  accufation  from  the  mouth  of  him  wdiom  he 
efleems,  and  by  whom,  therefore,  he  will  always  hope 
that  his  faults  are  not  difcovered  ;  and  in  the  tecond  fuch 
zeal  and  honefty,  as  will  make  him  content  for  his  friend’s 
advantage  to  lole  his  kindnefs. 

A  long  life  rnay  be  palled  without  finding  a  friend  in 
whole  underftanding  and  virtue  we  can  equally  confide, 
and  whofe  opinion  we  can  value  at  once  for  its  juftnefs  and 
fincerity.  A  weak  man,  however  honed,  is  not  qualified 
to  judge.  A  man  of  the  world,  however  penetrating,  is 
not  fit  to  counfel.  Friends  are  often  chofen  for  fimilitude  1 
of  manners,  and  therefore  each  palliates  the  other’s  fail-  t 
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ings,  becaufe  they  are  his  own.  Friends  are  tender,  and 
unwilling  to  give  pain,  or  they  are  interefted,  and  fearful 
to  offend. 

Thefe  objections  have  inclined  others  to  advife,  that 
he  who  would  know  himfelf,  fhould  confult  his  enemies, 
remember  the  reproaches  that  are  vented  to  his  face,  and 
lilten  for  the  cenfures  that  are  uttered  in  private.  For  his 
great  bufinefs  is  to  know  his  faults,  and  thofe  malignity- 
will  difeover,  and  refentment  will  reveal.  But  this  precept 
may  be  often  fruflrated ;  for  it  feldom  happens  that  rivals 
or  opponents  are  fuffered  to  come  near  enough  to  know 
our  conduct  with  fo  much  exaCtnefs  as  that  confcience 
fhould  allow  and  refleCt  the  accufation.  The  charge  of  an 
enemy  is  often  totally  falfe,  and  commonly  fo  mingled  with  ' 
falfehood,  that  the  mind  takes  advantage  from  the  failure 
of  one  part  to  diferedit  the  reft,  and  never  fuffers  any  dis¬ 
turbance  afterward  from  fuch  partial  reports. 

Yet  it  feems  that  enemies  have  been  always  found  by 
experience  the  moft  faithful  monitors  ;  for  adverfity  has 
•ever  been  confidered  as  the  ftate  in  which  a  man  moft  eafily 
becomes  acquainted  with  himfelf,  and  this  effeCt  it  mult 
produce  by  withdrawing  flatterers,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to 
hide  our  weakneffes  from  us,  or  by  giving  loofe  to  malice, 
and  licenfe  to  reproach ;  or  at  leaft  by  cutting  off  thofe 
pleafures  which  called  us  away  from  meditation  on  our  own 
conduct,  and  repreffing  that  pride  which  too  eafily  per- 
fqades  us,  that  we  merit  whatever  we  enjoy. 

Part  of  thefe  benefits  it  is  in  every  man’s  power  to  pro¬ 
cure  to  himlelf,  by  alftgning  proper  portions  of  his  life  to 
the  examination  of  the  reft,  and  by  putting  himfelf  fre¬ 
quently  in  fuch  a  fituation  by  retirement  and  abftraCfion, 
as  may  weaken  the  influence  of  external  objects.  By  this 
practice  he  may  obtain  the  folitude  of  advcrlity  without 
its  melancholy,  its  inftruCtions  without  its  cenfures,  and  its 
fenfibility  without  its  perturbations. 

The  neceffity  of  fetting  the  world  at  a  diftance  from  us, 
when  we  are  to  take  a  furvey  of  ourfelves,  has  fent  many 
from  high  ftations  to  the  feverities  of  a  monaftick  life  ;  and 
indeed,  every  man  deeply  engaged  in  bufinefs,  if  all  regard 
to  another  ftate  be  not  extinguifhed,  muft  have  the  con¬ 
viction,  though,  perhaps,  not  the  refolution  of  ValdefTo, 
who,  when  he  folicited  Charles  the  Fifth  to  difmifs  him, 
being  afked,  whether  he  retired  upon  difguft,  anfwered 
that  he  laid  down  his  commiffion,  for  no  other  reafon  but 
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becaufe  there  ought  to  he  fame  time  for  foher  reflection  between 
the  life  of  a  fcldier  and  his  death. 

There  are  few  conditions  which  do  not  entangle  us  with 
fublunarv  hopes  and  fears,  from  which  it  is  neceiTary  to  be 
at  intervals  difencumbered,  that  we  may  place  ourfelves  in 
his  prefence  who  views  effects  in  their  caufes,  and  actions 
in  their  motives  ;  that  we  may,  as  Chillingworth  expreffes 
it,  confider  things  as  if  there  were  no  other  beings  in  the 
world  but  God  and  ourfelves;  or,  to  ufe  language  yet 
mere  awful,  ma\  commune  with  our  own  hearts ,  and  be 
fill. 

Death,  fays  Seneca,  falls  heavy  upon  him  who  is  too 
much  known  to  others,  and  too  little  to  himfeif;  and 
Tontanus,  a  man  celebrated  among-  the  early  reftorers  of 
literature,  thought  the  ftudy  of  our  own  hearts  of  fo  much 
importance,  that  he  has  recommended  it  from  his  tomb. 
Sum  Joannes  Jovianus  Font  anus,  quern  amaverunt  bonee  mufa\ 
fufpexerutit  viri  probi,  hone /haver tint  reges  domini ;  jam  feis 
out  fun ,  vel  qui  pttius  fuerim  ;  ego  vero  te,  hefpes,  nofeere  in 
tetiebris  nequeoy  fed  teipjum  ut  nofeas  rogo.  “  1  am  Pontanus, 
“  beloved  by  the  powers  of  literature,  admired  by  men 
«  of  worth,  ami  dignified  by  the  monarchs  of  the  world. 
“  Thou  knowelt  now  who  I  am,  or  more  properly  who 
“  1  v'as.  For  thee,  ftranger,  I  who  am  in  darknels  cannot. 
“  know  thee,  but  I  intreat  thee  to  know  thvfelf.” 

I  hope  every  reader  of  this  paper  will  confider  himfeif 
as  engaged  to  the  obfervation  of  a  precept,  which  the 
%vifdom  and  virtue  of  all  ages  have  concurred  to  enforce, 
a  precept  dictated  by  p’hilofoplxers,  inculcated  by  poets, 
and  ratified  by  laints. 
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Numb.  29.  Tuesday,  June  26,  1750. 


Hok. 


But  God  has  wifely  hid  from  human  fight 
The  dark  decrees  of  future  fate, 

And  fown  their  feeds  in  depth  of  night ; 

He  laughs  at  all  the  giddy  turns  of  ftate, 

When  moitals  fearch  too  foon,  and  fear  too  late,  DrydeN. 

There  is  nothing  recommended  with  greater  frq- 
quency  among  the  gayer  poets  of  antiquity,  than  the 
fecure  pofieffion  of  the  prefent  hour,  and  the  difmiffion 
of  all  the  caves  which  intrude  upon  our  quiet,  or  hinder, 
■  by  importunate  perturbations,  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  de¬ 
lights  which  our  condition  happens  to  let  before  us. 

The  ancient  poets  are,  indeed,  .by  no  means  unexcep¬ 
tionable  teachers  of  morality  ;  their  precepts  are  to  be  al¬ 
ways  confulered  as  the  fallies  of  genius,  intent  rather  upon 
giving  pleafure  than  inftru&ion,  eager  to  take  every  ad¬ 
vantage  of  infinuation,  and  provided  the  paffions  can  be 
engaged  on  its  fide,  very  little  folicitous  about  the  fuffrage 
of  reafon. 

The  darknefs  and  uncertainty  through  which  the  hea¬ 
thens  were  compelled  to  wander  in  the  purfuit  of  happi- 
nefs,  may,  indeed,  be  alledged  as  an  excufe  for  many  of 
their  feducing  invitations  to  immediate  enjoyment,  which 
the  moderns,  by  whom  they  have  been  imitated,  have  not 
to  plead.  It  is  no  wonder  that  fuch  as  had  no  promife  of 
another  ftate  fhould  eagerly  turn  their  thoughts  upon, 
the  improvement  of  that  which  was  before  them ;  but 
furely  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  hopes  and  fears 
j  of  eternity,  might  think  it  neceffary  to  put  fome  reftraint 
upon  their  imagination,  and  refieft  that  by  echoing  'the 
fongs  of  the  ancient  bacchanals,  and  tranfmitting  the 
maxims  of  pad  debauchery,  they  not  only  prove  that  they 
want  invention,  but  virtue,  and  fubmit  to  the  fervility  of 
imitation  only  to  copy  that  of  which  the  writer,  if  he  was 
to  live  now,  would  often  be  alhamed. 
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Yet  as  the  errors  and  follies  of  a  great  genius  are  fel- 
dom  without  fome  radiations  of  underftanding,  by  which 
meaner  minds  may  be  enlightened,  the  incitements  to  plea- 
fure  are,  in  thofe  authors,  generally  mingled  with  fuch  re¬ 
flections  upon  life,  as  well  deferve  to  be  confidered  diftinct- 
ly  from  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  produced,  and  to 
be  treafured  up  as  the  fettled  conclufion's  of  extenfive  ob- 
fervation,  acute  fagacity,  and  mature  experience. 

It  is  not  without  true  judgment  that  on  thefe  occafions 
they  often  warn  their  readers  againfl  inquiries  into  futu¬ 
rity,  and  folicitude  about  events  which  lie  hid  in  caufes  yet 
unaCtive,  and  which  time  has  not  brought  forward  into 
the  view  of  reafon.  An  idle  and  thoughtlefs  refignation 
to  chance,  without  any  ftruggle  againfl  calamity,  or  endea¬ 
vour  after  advantage,  is  indeed  below  the  dignity  of  a  rea- 
fonable  being,  in  whole  power  Providence  has  put  a  great 
part  even  of  his  prefent  happinefs  •,  but  it  {hews  an  equal 
ignorance  of  our  proper  fphere,  to  harafs  our  thoughts  with 
conjeftures  about  things  not  yet  hr  being.  How  can  we 
regulate  events,  of  which  we  yet  know  not  whether  they 
will  ever  happen  ?  And  why  fhould  we  think,  with  painful 
anxiety,  about  that  on  which  our  thoughts  can  have  no 
influence  ? 

It  is  a  maxim  commonly  received,  that  a  wife  man  is 
never  furprifed  ;  and,  perhaps,  this  exemption  from  afto- 
nifhment  may  be  imagined  to  proceed  from  fuch  a  profpeCl 
of  futurity,  as  gave  previous  intimation  cf  thofe  evils 
which  often  fall  unexpeCled  upon  others  that  have  lefs  fore- 
fight.  But  the  truth  is,  that  things  to  come,  except  when 
they  approach  very  nearly,  are  equally  hidden  from  men 
of  all  degrees  of  underftanding  ;  and  if  a  wife  man  is  not 
amazed  at  fudden  occurrences,  it  is  not  that  he  has  thought 
more,  but  lefs  upon  futurity.  He  never  confidered  things 
not  yet  exifting  as  the  proper  objects  of  his  attention  ;  he 
never  indulged  dreams  till  he  was  deceived  by  their  phan¬ 
toms,  nor  ever  realized  non-entities  to  his  mind.  He  is 
not  furorifed  becaufe  he  is  not  difappointed,  and  he  ef- 
capes  difappointment  becaufe  he  never  forms  any  expecta¬ 
tions. 

The  concern  about  things  to  come,  that  is  fo  juftly  cen- 
fured,  is  not  the  refult  of  thofe  general  reflections  on  the 
variableneis  of  fortune,  the  uncertainty  of  life,  am!  the 
univerfai  infecurity  of  all  human  acquifnions,  which  rnuft 
always  be  fuggefted  by  the  view  of  the  world ;  but  fuch  a 
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defponding  anticipation  of  misfortune,  as  fixes  the  mind 
upon  fcenes  of  gloom  and  melancholy,  and  makes  fear  pre¬ 
dominate  in  every  imagination. 

Anxiety  of  this  kind  is  nearly  of  the  fame  nature  with 
jealoufy  in  love,  and  fufpicion  is  the  general  commerce  of 
life  ;  a  temper  which  keeps  the  man  always  in  alarms,  dif- 
pofes  him  to  judge  of  every  thing  in  a  manner  that  leall 
favours  his  own  quiet,  fills  him  with  perpetual  ftratagems 
of  counteradlion,  wears  him  out  in  fchemes  to  obviate  evils 
which  never  threatened  him,  and  at  length,  perhaps,  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  produ&ion  of  thofe  mifchiefs  of  which  it 
had  raifed  fuch  dreadful  apprehenfions. 

It  has  been  ufual  in  all  ages  for  moralifts  to  reprefs  the 
fwellings  of  vain  hope  by  reprefentations  of  the  innumer¬ 
able  cafualties  to  which  life  is  fubjecl,  and  by  inftances  of 
the  unexpected  defeat  of  the  wjfeft  fchemes  of  policy, 
and  fudden  fubverfions  of  the  higheft  eminences  of  great - 
nefs.  It  has,  perhaps,  not  been  equally  obferved,  that 
all  thefe  examples  afford  the  proper  antidote  to  fear  as  well 
as  to  hope,  and  may  be  applied  with  no  lefs  efficacy  as 
confolations  to  the  timorous,  than  as  reflraints  to  the 
proud- 

Evil  is  uncertain  in  the  fame  degree  as  good,  and  for 
the  reafon  that  we  ought  not  to  hope  too  fecurely,  we 
ought  not  to  fear  with  too  much  deje&ion.  The  hate  of 
the  world  is  continually  changing,  and  none  can  tell  the 
reful.t  of  the  next  viciffitude.  Whatever  is  afloat  in  the 
Bream  of  time,  may,  when  it  is  very  near  us,  be  driven 
away  by  an  accidental  blaft,  which  ffiall  happen  to  crofs 
the  general  courfe  of  the  current.  The  fudden  accidents 
by  which  the  powerful  are  depreffed,  may  fall  upon  thofe 
whofe  malice  we  fear  ;  and  the  greatnefs  by  which  we  ex- 
peCI  to  be  overborn,  may  become  another  proof  of  the 
falie  flatteries  of  fortune.  Our  enemies  may  become  weak, 
or  we  grow  ftrong  before  our  encounter,  or  we  may  ad¬ 
vance  againft  each  other  without  ever  meeting.  There  are, 
indeed,  natural  evils  which  we  can  flatter  ourfelves  with  no 
hopes  of  efcaping,  and  with  little  of  delaying  ;  but  of  the 
ills  which  are  apprehended  from  human  malignity,  or  the 
oppofition  of  rival  interells,  we  may  always  alleviate  the 
terror  by  confidering  that  our  perfecutors  are  weak  and  ig¬ 
norant,  and  mortal  like  ourfelves. 

The  misfortunes  which  arife  from  the  concurrence  of 
unhappy  incidents  fhould  never  be  fuffered  to  difturb  us 
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before  they  happen ;  becaufe,  if  the  bread  be  once  laid  open 
to  the  dread  of  mere  poflibilities  of  mifery,  life  mud  be  given 
a  prey  to  difmal  folicitude,  and  quiet  muil  be  loft  for  ever. 

It  is  remarked  by  old  Cornaro,  that  it  is  abfurd  to  be 
afraid  of  the  natural  diiTolution  of  the  body,  becaufe  it  muft 
certainly  happen,  and  can,  by  no  caution  or  artifice,  be 
avoided.  Whether  this  fentiment  be  entirely  juft,  1  {hall 
not  examine  ;  but  certainly  if  it  be  improper  to  fear  events 
which  muft  happen,  it  is  yet  more  evidently  contrary  to  right 
real'on  to  fear  thofe  which  may  never  happen,  and  which, 
if  they  fnould  come  upon  us,  we  cannot  refill. 

As  we  ought  not  to  give  way  to  fear  any  more  than  in¬ 
dulgence  to  hope,  becaufe  the  objects  both  of  fear  and  hope 
are  yet  uncertain,  fo  we  ought  not  to  truft  the  reprefenta- 
tions  of  one  more  than  of  the  other,  becaufe  they  are  both 
equally  fallacious;  as  hope  enlarges  happinefs,  fear  aggra¬ 
vates  calamity.  It  is  generally  allowed,  that  no  man  ever 
found  the  happinefs  or  poflefficn  proportionate  to  that  ex¬ 
pectation  which  incited  his  delire,  and  invigorated  his  pur- 
fuit  ;  nor  has  any  man  found  the  evils  of  life  fo  formidable 
in  reality,  as  they  were  deferibed  to  him  by  his  own  ima¬ 
gination,  every  fpecies  of  diftrefs  brings  with  it  fome  pecu¬ 
liar  fupports,  fome  unforefeen  means  cf  refilling,  or  power 
of  enduring.’  Taylor  juftly  blames  fome  pious  perfons,  who 
indulge  their  fancies  too  much,  let  themfelves,  by  the  force 
of  imagination,  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  martyrs  and 
confelfors,  and  queftion  the  validity  of  their  own  faith  be¬ 
caufe  they  Ibrink  at  the  thoughts  of  flames  and  tortures.  It 
is,  fays  he,  fufficient  that  you  are  able  to  encounter  the 
temptations  which  now  afiault  you,  when  God  fends  trials, 
he  may  fend  ftrer.gth. 

All  fear  is  in  itfelf  painful,  and  when  it  conduces  not  to 
fafety  is  painful  without  ufe.  Every  eonfideration,  there¬ 
fore,  by  which  groundlefs  terrors  may  be  removed,  adds 
fomething  to  human  happinefs.  It  is  likewife  not  unwor¬ 
thy  of  remark,  that  in  proportion  as  our  cares  are  employ¬ 
ed  upon  the  future  they  are  abftrafled  from-  the  prefent, 
from  the  only  time  which  we  can  call  our  own,  and  of 
which  if  we  neglefl  the,  duties,  to  make  provifion  againll 
vifionary  attacks,  we  lhall  certainly  counterad  our  own 
purpofe  ;  for  he,  doubtlefs,  miftakes  his  true  intereft,  who 
thinks  that  he  can  increafe  his  fafety,  when  he  impairs  his 
virtue. 
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Numb.  30.  Saturday,  June  30,  1750. 


Vultus  uii  tuns 


Affulft  popular  gratior  it  ilicst 
Et  foies  melius  nitent. 


Hor, 


Whene’er  thy  countenance  divin« 
Th’  attendant  people  cheers, 
The  genial  funs  moie  radiant  fhine, 
The  day  more  glad  aopears. 


EifHlNSTON, 


Mr.  Rambler, 

HERE  are  few  talks  more  ungrateful,  than  for  per-. 


Jl  fons  of  modefty  to  fpeak  their  own  praifes.  In  fome 
cafes,  however,  this  mu  ft  be  done  for  the  general  good, 
and  a  generous  fpirit  will  on  fuch  occaftons  aflert  its  merit, 
and  vindicate  itfelf  with  becoming  warmth. 

My  circumftances,  Sir,  are  very  hard  and  peculiar. 
Could  the  world  be  brought  to  treat  me  as  I  deferve,  it 
would  be  a  publick  benefit.  This  makes  me  apply  to  you, 
that  my  cafe  being  fairly  ftated  in  a  paper  fo  generally  ef- 
teemed,  I  may  fuffer  no  longer  from  ignorant  and  childifti 
prejudices. 

My  elder  brother  was  a  Jew,  A  very  refpe£table  per- 
fon,  but  fomewhat  auftere  in  his  manner :  highly  and  de- 
fervedly  valued  by  his  near  relations  and  intimates,  but  ut¬ 
terly  unfit  for  mixing  in  a  larger  fociety,  or  gaining  a  ge^ 
neral  acquaintance  among  mankind.  In  a  venerable  old 
age  he  retired  from  the  world,  and  I  in  the  bloom  of  youth 
came  into  it,  fucceeding  him  in  all  his  dignities,  and  form¬ 
ed,  as  I  might  reafonably  flatter  myfelf,  to  be  the  objedt  of 
univerfal  love  and  efteem.  Joy  and  gladnefs  were  born 
with  me;  cheerfulnefs,  good-humour,  and  benevolence  al¬ 
ways  attended  and  endeared  my  infancy.  That  time  is 
long  paft.  So  long,  that  idle  imaginations  are  apt  to  fancy 
me  wrinkled,  old,  and  difagreeable  but,  unlefs  my  look- 
ing-glafs  deceived  me,  I  have  not  yet  loft  one  charm,  one 
beauty  of  my  earlieft  years.  However,  thus  far  is  too 
certain,  I  am  to  every  body  juft  what  they  chufe  to  think 
me,  fo  that  to  very  few  I  appear  in  my  right  flhape ;  and 
though  naturally  1  am  the  friend  of  human  kind,  to  few, 
very  few  comparatively,  am  I  ufeful  or  agreeable. 
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This  is  the  more  grievous,  as  it  is  utterly  impoflible  for 
me  to  avoid  being  in  all  forts  of  places  and  companies ; 
and  I  am  therefore  liable  to  meet  with  perpetual  affronts 
and  injuries.  Though  I  have  as  natural  an  antipathy  to 
cards  and  dice,  as  fome  people  have  to  a  cat,  many  and 
many  an  affembly  am  I  forced  to  endure  ;  and  though  reft 
and  compofure  are  my  peculiar  joy,  am  worn  out,  and  ha- 
raffed  to  death  with  journies  by  men  and  women  of  quality, 
who  never  take  one  but  when  I  can  be  of  the  party.  Some, 
on  a  contrary  extreme,  will  never  receive  me  but  in  bed, 
where  they  fper.d  at  leaft  half  of  the  time  I  have  to  ftay 
with  them  ;  and  others  are  fo  monftroufiy  ill-bred  as  to 
take  phyfick  on  purpofe  when  they  have  reafon  to  expect 
me.  Thole  who  keep  upon  terms  of  more  politenefs  with 
me,  are  generally  fo  cold  and  conftrained  in  their  beha¬ 
viour,  that  I  cannot  but  perceive  myfelf  an  unwelcome 
gueft ;  and  even  among  perfons  deferving  of  efteem,  and 
who  certainly  have  a  value  for  me,  it  is  too  evident  that  ge¬ 
nerally  whenever  I  come  I  throw  a  dullnefs  over  the  whole 
company,  that  I  am  entertained  with  a  formal  ftiff  civi¬ 
lity,  and  that  they  are  glad  when  I  am  fairly  gone. 

How  bitter  muft  this  kind  of  reception  be  to  one  form¬ 
ed  to  infpire  delight,  admiration,  and  love!  To  one  capa¬ 
ble  of  anfwering  and  rewarding  the  greateft  warmth  and 
delicacy  of  fentiments  ! 

I  was  bred  up  among  a  fet  of  excellent  people,  who  af¬ 
fectionately  loved  me,  and  treated  me  with  the  utmoft 
honour  and  refpecft.  It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  the  va¬ 
riety  of  my  adventures,  and  ftrange  viciffitudes  of  my  for¬ 
tune  in  many  different  countries.  Here  in  England  there 
was  a  time  when  I  lived  according  to  my  heart’s  defire. 
Whenever  I  appeared,  publick  affemblies  appointed  for  my 
reception  were  crowded  with  perfons  of  quality  and  fa- 
ihion,  early  dreft  as  for  a  court,  to  pay  me  their  devoirs. 
Cheerful  hofpitality  every  where  crowned  my  board,  and 
I  was  looked  upon  in  every  country  parifh  as  a  kind  of  fa¬ 
cial  bond  between  the  ’fquire,  the  parfon,  and  the  te¬ 
nants.  The  laborious  poor  every  where  bleft  my  appear¬ 
ance  :  they  do  fo  ftiil,  and  keep  their  beft  clothes  to  do  me 
honour  •,  though*  as  much  as  I  delight  in  the  honeft  country 
folks,  they  do  now  and  then  throw  a  pot  of  ale  at  my 
head,  and  fometimes  an  unlucky  boy  will  drive  his  cricket- 
ball  full  in  my  face. 
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Even  in  thefe  my  beft  days  there  were  perfons  who 
thought  me  too  demure  and  grave.  I  mud  forfooth  by  all 
means  be  inftrudled  by  foreign  mailers,  and  taught  to 
dance  and  play.  This  method  of  education  was  fo  con¬ 
trary  to  my  genius,  formed  for  much  nobler  entertain¬ 
ments,  that  it  did  not  fucceed  at  all. 

I  fell  next  into  the  hands  of  a  very  different  fet.  They 
were  fo  excelfively  fcandalized  at  the  gaiety  of  my  appear¬ 
ance,  as  not  only  to  defpoil  me  of  the  foreign  fopperies, 
the  paint  and  the  patches  that  I  had  been  tricked  out  with 
by  my  lad  misjudging  tutors,  but  they  robbed  me  of  every 
innocent  ornament  I  had  from  my  infancy  been  ufed  to  ga¬ 
ther  in  the  fields  and  gardens  ;  nay,  they  blacked  my  face, 
and  covered  me  all  over  with  a  habit  of  mourning,  and 
that  too  very  coarfe  and  awkward.  I  was  now  obliged  to 
fpend  my  whole  life  in  hearing  fermons ;  nor  permitted  fo 
much  as  to  fmile  upon  any  occafion. 

In  this  melancholy  difguife  I  became  a  perfe£l  bugbear 
to  all  children,  and  young  folks.  Wherever  I  came  there 
was  a  general  liufh,  and  immediate  flop  to  all  pleafantnefs 
of  look  or  difcourfe  ;  and  not  being  permitted  to  talk  with 
them  in  my  own  language  at  that  time,  they  took  fuch  a 
difguft  to  me  in  thofe  tedious  hours  of  yawning,  that  hav¬ 
ing  tranfmitted  it  to  their  children,  I  cannot  notfr  be  heard, 
though  it  is  long  fmce  I  have  recovered  my  natural  form, 
and  pleafmg  tone  of  voice.  Would  they  but  receive  my 
vifits  kindly,  and  liflen  to  what  I  could  tell  them — let  me 
fay  it  without  vanity — how  charming  a  companion  fhould  I 
be  !  to  every  one  could  I  talk  on  the  fubjedls  moft  inter- 
efting  and  moft  pleafing.  With  the  great  and  ambitious,  I 
would  difcourfe  of  honours  and  advancements,  of  diftinc- 
tions  to  which  the  whole  world  fhould  be  witnefs,  of  unen¬ 
vied  dignities  and  durable  preferments.  To  the  rich  I 
would  tell  of  inexhauftible  treafures,  and  the  fure  method 
to  attain  them.  I  wrnuld  teach  them  to  put  out  their 
money  on  the  befl  intereft,  and  inflr.udt  the  lovers  of 
pleafure  how  to  fecure  and  improve  it  to  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree.  The  beauty  fhould  learn  of  me  how  to  preferve  an 
everlafling  bloom.  To  the  afflidled  I  would  adminifter 
comfort,  and  relaxation  to  the  bufy. 

As  I  dare  promife  myfelf  you  will  attefl  the  truth  of  all 
I  have  advanced,  there  is  no  doubt  but  many  will  be  de- 
flrous  of  improving  their  acquaintance  with  me  ;  and  that 

I  may 
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I  may  not  be  thought  too  difficult,  I  will  tell  you,  in  ffiort, 
how  I  wiffi  to  be  received. 

You  muft  know  I  equally  hate  lazy  idlenefs  and  hurry. 
I  would  every  where  be  welcomed  at  a  tolerable  early  hour 
with  decent  good-humour  and  gratitude.  I  muft  be  at¬ 
tended  in  the  great  halls  peculiarly  appropriated  to  mg 
with  refpedt  ;  but  I  do  not  infill  upon  finery  :  propriety  of 
appearance,  and  perfedl  neatnefs,  is  all  I  require.  I  muft 
at  dinner  be  treated  with  a  temperate,  but  cheerful  focial 
meal ;  both  the  neighbours  and  the  poor  ftiouid  be  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  me.  Some  time  I  muft  have  tete-a-tete  with  my  kind 
entertainers,  and  the  reft  of  my  vifit  fhould  be  fpent  in 
pleafant  walks  and  airings  among  fets  of  agreeable  people, 
in  fuch  difcourfe  as  I  {hall  naturally  didlate,  or  in  reading 
fome  few  feledted  out  of  thofe  numberlefs  books  that  are 
dedicated  to  me,  and  go  by  my  name.  A  name  that,  alas  ! 
as  the  world  Hands  at  prefent,  makes  them  oftener  thrown 
alide  than  taken  up.  As  thofe  converfations  and  books 
fhould  be  both  well  chofen,  to  give  fome  advice  on  that 
head  may  poffibly  furniffi  you  with  a  future  paper,  and 
any  thing  you  ffiall  offer  on  my  behalf  will  be  of  great  fer- 
yjce  to, 

Good  Mr.  Rambler, 

Your  faithful  Friend  and  Servant, 

SUNDAY. 


Numb.  31.  Tuesday,  July  3,  1750. 


j Won  t%o  mcndofos  aufim  dcfcndere  mores . 

Falfaque  pro  •vitiis  arm  a  teneremeis.  OviD. 

Corrupted  manners  I  (hall  ne’er  defend., 

Nor,  falfely  witty,  for  my  faults  contend.  Elphinston. 

THOUGH  the  fallibility  of  man’s  reafon,  'and  the 
narrownefs  of  his  knowledge,  are  very  liberally  con- 
feffed,  yet  the  conduct  of  thofe  who  fo  willingly  admit 
the  weaknefs  of  human  nature,  feems  to  difcern  that  this 
acknowledgment  is  not  altogether  fincere ;  at  leaft,  that 
pnoft  make  it  vrith  a  tacit  referve  in  favour  of  themfelves. 
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and  that  with  whatever  eafe  they  give  up  the  claim  of  their 
neighbours,  they  are  defirous  of  being  thought  exempt 
from  faults  in  their  own  conduct,  and  from  error  in  their 
opinions. 

The  certain  and  obftinate  oppofition,  which  we  may 
obferve  made  to  confutation  however  clear,  and  to  reproof 
however  tender,  is  an  undoubted  argument,  that  fome  dor¬ 
mant  privilege  is  thought  to  be  attacked  ;  for  as  no  man 
can  lofe  what  he  neither  poffeffes,  nor  imagines  himfelf  to 
polTefs,  or  be  defrauded  of  that  to  which  he  has  no  right, 
it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  thofe  who  break  out  into 
fury  at  the  fofteft  contradiction,  or  the  flighted:  cenfure, 
fince  they  apparently  conclude  themfelves  injured,  mud 
fancy  fome  ancient  immunity  violated,  or  fome  natural 
prerogative  invaded.  To  be  miftaken,  if  they  thought  them¬ 
felves  liable  to  miftake,  could  not  be  confidered  either  as 
fhameful  or  wonderful,  and  they  would  not  receive  with  fo 
much  emotion  intelligence  which  only  informed  them  of 
what  they  knew  before,  nor  ftruggle  with  fuch  earneftnefs 
againft  an  attack  that  deprived  them  of  nothing  to  which 
they  held  themfelves  entitled. 

It  is  related  of  one  of  the  philofophers,  that  when  an 
account  was  brought  him  of  his  fon’s  death,  he  received 
it  only  with  this  reflection,  1  knew  that  my  fon  nyas  mortal. 

He  that  is  convinced  of  an  error,  if  he  had  the  fame 
knowledge  of  his  own  weaknefs,  would,  inftead  of  drain¬ 
ing  for  artifices,  and  brooding  malignity,  only  regard  fuch 
overfights  as  the  appendages  of  humanity,  and  pacify  him¬ 
felf  with  confidering  that  he  had  always  known  man  to  be 
a  fallible  being. 

If  it  be  true  that  moil  of  our  paflions  are  excited  by  the 
novelty  of  objects,  there  is  little  reafon  for  doubting,  that 
to  be  confidered  as  fubject  to  fallacies  of  ratiocination,  or 
imperfection  of  knowledge,  is  to  a  great  part  of  mankind 
entirely  new  ;  for  it  is  impoffible  to  fall  into  any  company 
where  there  is  not  fome  regular  and  eftablithed  fubordina- 
tion,  without  finding  rage  and  vehemence  produced  only 
by  difference  of  fentiments  about  things  in  which  neither 
of  the  aifputants  have  any  other  filtered  than  what  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  their  mutual  unwillingnefs  to  give  way  to  any 
opinion  that  may  bring  upon  them  the  difgrace  of  being 
wrong. 

I  have  heard  of  one  that,  having  advanced  fome  erro-  * 
neous  do£trines  in  philofophy,  refuted  to  fee  the  experi¬ 
ments  by  which  they  were  confuted ;  and  the  obfervation 
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of  every  day  will  give  new  proofs  with,  how  much  indus¬ 
try  Subterfuges  and  evafions  are  fought  to  decline  the  pref- 
fure  of  refullefs  arguments,  how  often  the  Hate  of  the 
queftion  is  altered,  how  often  the  antagonift  is  wilfully 
mifreprefented,  and  in  how  much  perplexity  the  cleareft 
pofitions  are  involved  by  thofe  whom  they  happen  to 
oppofe. 

Of  all  mortals  none  feem  to  have  been  more  infe&ed 
with  this  fpecies  of  vanity,  than  the  race  of  writers,  whofe 
reputation  arifing  folely  from  their  underftanding,  gives 
them  a  very  delicate  fenfibility  of  any  violence  attempted 
on  their  literary  honour.  It  is  not  unplealing  to  remark 
with  what  fclicitude  men  of  acknowledged  abilities  will 
endeavour  to  palliate  ablurdities  and  reconcile  contradic¬ 
tions,  only  to  obviate  criticifms  to  which  all  human  per¬ 
formances  muft  ever  be  expofed,  and  from  which  they 
can  never  futfer,  but  when  they  teach  the  world  by  a  vain 
and  ridiculous  impatience  to  think  them  of  importance. 

Dryden,  whofe  warmth  of  fancy,  and  hafte  of  compo- 
fition,  very  frequently  hurried  him  into  inaccuracies,  heard 
himfelf  fometimes  expofed  to  ridicule  for  having  faid  in 
one  of  his  tragedies, 

I  follow  fate,  which  does  too  faft  purfue. 

That  no  man  could  at  once  follow  and  be  followed  was,  it 
may  be  thought,  too  plain  to  be  long  difputed  ;  and  the 
truth  is,  that  Dryden  was  apparently  betrayed  into  the 
blunder  by  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  Fate,  to 
which  in  the  former  part  of  the  verfe  he  had  annexed  the 
idea  of  Fortune,  and  in  the  latter  that  of  Death  ; 
fo  that  the  fenfe  only  was,  though  purfied  by  Death,  I  will 
not  refign  tnyfe/f  to  dejpair,  but  will  follow  Fortune,  and 
do  and fuffer  what  is  appointed.  This,  however,  was  not 
completely  exprefled,  and  Dryden  being  determined  not 
to  give  way  to  his  criticks,  never  confefl'ed  that  he  had  been 
furprifed  by  an  ambiguity ;  but  finding  luckily  in  Virgil  an 
account  of  a  man  moving  in  a  circle,  with  this  expreffion, 
J?t  fe  fequiturque  fugitque ,  “  Here,”  fays  he,  “  i3  the  paf- 
“  fage  in  imitation  of  which  I  wrote  the  line  that  my 

criticks  were  pleafed  to  condemn  as  nonfenfe  ;  not  but; 
«  I  may  fometimes  write  nonfenfe,  though  they  have  not 

the  fortune  t0  find  it-” 

Every 
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Every  one  fees  the  folly  of  fuch  mean  doublings  to  ef- 
cape  the  purfuit  of  criticifm  ;  nor  is  there  a  Angle  reader 
of  this  poet,  who  would  not  have  paid  him  greater  vene¬ 
ration,  had  he  {hewn  confcioufnefs  enough  of  hi&  own  fu- 
periority  to  fet  fuch  cavils  at  defiance,  and  owned  that  he 
fometirnes  flipped  into  errors  by  the  tumult  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  the  multitude  of  his  ideas. 

It  is  happy  when  this  temper  difcovers  itfelf  only  in  lit¬ 
tle  things,  which  may  be  right  or  wrong  without  any  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  virtue  or  happinefs  of  mankind.  We  "may, 
with  very  little  inquietude,  fee  a  man  perfift  in  a  project, 
which  he  has  found  to  be  impracticable,  live  in  an  in¬ 
convenient  houfe  becaufe  it  was  contrived  by  himfelf,  or 
wear  a  coat  of  a  particular  cut,  in  hopes  by  perfeverance 
to  bring  it  into  faihion.  Thefe  are  indeed  follies,  but  they 
are  only  follies,  and,  however  wild  or  ridiculous,  can  very 
little  affeCl  others. 

But  fuch  pride,  once  indulged,  too  frequently  operates 
upon  more  important  objects,  and  inclines  men  not  only 
to  vindicate  their  errors,  but  their  vices  ;  to  perfift  in  prac¬ 
tices  which  their  own  hearts  condemn,  only  left  they  fhould 
feem  to  feel  reproaches,  or  be  made  wifer  by  the  advice 
of  others  ;  or  to  fearch  for  fophifms  tending  to  the  con- 
fufion  of  all  principles,  and  the  evacuation  of  all  duties, 
that  they  may  not  appear  to  a&  what  they  are  not  able  to 
defend. 

Let  every  man,  who  finds  vanity  fo  far  predominant,  as 
to  betray  him  to  the  danger  of  this  laft  degree  of  corrup¬ 
tion,  paufe  a  moment  to  confider  what  will  be  the  confe¬ 
rences  of  the  plea  which  he  is  about  to  offer  for  a  prac¬ 
tice  to  which  he  knows  himfelf  not  led  at  firft  by  reafon, 
but  impelled  by  the  violence  of  defire,  furprifed  by  the 
fuddennels  of  paffion,  or  feduced  by  the  foft  approaches  of 
temptation,  and  by  imperceptible  gradations  of  guilt.  Let 
him  confider  what  he  is  going  to  commit  by  forcing  his 
anderftanding  to  patronil'e  thole  appetites,  which  it  is  its 
:hief  bufinefs  to  hinder  and  reform, 

The  caufe  of  yirtue  requires  fo  little  art  to  defend  it, 
md  good  and  evil,  when  they  have  been  once  {hewn,  are 
fo  eafiiy  diftinguifhed,  that  fuch  apologifts  feldom  gain  pro¬ 
selytes  to  their  party,  nor  have  their  fallacies  power  to  de¬ 
rive  any  but  thofe  whofe  defires  have  clouded  their  dif- 
:ernment.  All  that  the  belt  faculties  thus  employed  can 
perform  is,  to  perfuade  the  hearers  that  the  man  is  hope- 
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lefs  whom  they  only  thought  vicious,  that  corruption  has 
palled  from  his  manners  to  his  principles,  that  all  endea¬ 
vours  for  his  recovery  are  without  profpeCl  of  fuccefs,  and 
that  nothing  remains  but  to  avoid  him  as  infectious,  or 
hunt  him  down  as  deftructive. 

But  if  it  be  fuppofed  that  he  may  impofe  on  his  audience 
by  partial  reprefentations  of  confequences,  intricate  de¬ 
ductions  of  remote  caufes,  or  perplexed  combinations  of 
ideas,  which  having  various  relations,  appear  different  as 
viewed  on  different  Odes;  that  he  may  fometimes  puzzle 
the  weak  and  well-meaning,  and  now  and  then  feauce, 
by  the  admiration  of  his  abilities,  a  young  mind  ftill  fluc¬ 
tuating  in  unlettled  notions,  and  neither  fortified  by  in- 
flruction  nor  enlightened  by  experience ;  yet  what  mult 
be  the  event  of  fuch  a  triumph  ?  A  man  cannot  fpend  all 
this  life  in  frolick  :  age,  or  aifeafe,  or  folitude,  will  bring 
fome  hours  of  ferious  confideration,  and  it  will  then  af¬ 
ford  no  comfort  to  think,  that  he  has  extended  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  vice,  that  he  has  loaded  himfelf  with  the  crimes 
of  others,  and  can  never  know  the  extent  of  his  own 
vdckednefs,  or  make  reparation  for  the  mifchief  that  he  has 
caufed.  There  is  not  perhaps  in  all  the  (tores  of  ideal  an- 
stuilh,  a  thought  more  painful,  than  the  confcioufnefs  of 
having  propagated  corruption  by  vitiating  principles,  of 
having  not  only  drawn  others  from  the  paths  of  virtue, 
but  blocked  up  the  way  by  which  they  fiiould  return,  of 
having  blinded  them  to  every  beauty  but  the  paint  of  plea- 
fure,  and  deafened  them  to  every  call  but  the  alluring 
voice  of  the  fvrens  of  deftrudtion. 

There  is  yet  another  danger  in  this  practice  :  men  who 
cannot  deceive  others,  are  very  often  fuccefsful  in  deceiv¬ 
ing  themfelves  ;  they  weave  their  fophiftrv  till  their  own 
reafon  is  entangled,  and  repeat  their  pofitions  till  they  are 
credited  by  themfelves  ;  by  often  contending  they  grow  fin- 
cere  in  the  caufe,  and  by  long  wifhing  for  denronftrative 
arguments,  they  at  lalt  bring  themfelves  to  fancy  that  the) 
had  found  them.  They  are  then  at  the  uttermoft  verge  ol 
vdckednefs,  and  may  die  without  having  that  light  rekindlec 
in  their  minds,  which  their  own  pride  and  contumacy  havt 
extinguifhed. 

The  men  w'ho  can  be  charged  with  feweft  failings,  eithe: 
with  refped  to  abilities  or  virtue,  are  generally  moil  read] 
to  allow  them  :  for  not  to  dwell  on  things  of  folemn  an< 
awful  confideration,  the  humility  of  confeflors,  the  tear 
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d£  faints,  and  the  dying  terrors  of  perfons  eminent  for 
iiiety  and  innocence,  it  is  well  known  that  Csefar  wrote  an 
recount  of  the  errors  committed  by  him  in  his  wars  of 
Gaul,  and  that  Hippocrates,  whofe  name  is  perhaps  in  ra- 
:ional  eftimation  greater  than  Caefar’s,  warned  pofterity 
againft  a  miftake  into  which  he  had  fallen.  So  much,  fays 
Celfus,  does  tire  open  and  artlefs  confejfton  of  an  error  become  a 
man  confcious  that  he  has  enough  remaining  to  fupport  his  cha¬ 
racter. 

As  all  error  is  meannefs,  it  is  incumbent  on  every  man 
ivho  confults  his  own  dignity,  to  retradl  it  as  foon  as  he 
lifcovers  it,  without  fearing  any  cenfure  fo  much  as  that 
)f  his  own  mind.  As  juftice  requires  that  all  injuries 
hould  be  repaired,  it  is  the  duty  of  him  who  has  feduced 
tthers  by  bad  praHices,  or  falfe  notions,  to  endeavour  that 
uch  as  have  adopted  his  errors  {hould  know  his  retrac- 
ion,  and  that  thofe  who  have  learned  vice  by  his  example, 
hould  by  his  example  be  taught  amendment. 


fftPBpIVi 


Numb.  32.  Saturday,  July  7,  175c. 

Ocex  n  &a.i[/.or.r)<Ti  '<xKy\  zyHcriv, 

■fliTav  (AoTfat  zyriS,  nsgaug  £e££,  ffiji  aytsctatcffl* 

lu.o9on  ez  'CJ^zirn  xd9o<rez  $vtr,.  PYTHAt. 

Of  all  the  woes  that  load  the  mortal  ftatc, 

Whate’er  thy  portion,  mildly  meet  thy  fate  j 

But  cafe  it  as  thou  can’ft - —  Elfhinston. 

SO  large  a  part  of  human  life  pafles  in  a  Hate  contrary 
to  our  natural  defires,  that  one  of  the  principal  to- 
ncks  of  moral  inftruftion  is  the  art  of  bearing  calamities. 
\nd  fuch  is  the  certainty  of  evil,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
tvery  man  to  furnifh  his  mind  with  thofe  principles  that 
nay  enable  him  to  aft  under  it  with  decency  and  pro¬ 
priety. 

The  fedl  of  ancient  philofophere,  that  boaftcd  to  have 
carried  this  necelfary  fcience  to  the  higheft  perfeftion, 
vere  the  ftoicks,  or  icholars  of  Zeno,  whofe  wild  enthu- 
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fiaftick  virtue  pretended  to  an  exemption  from  the  fenfi- 
bilities  of  unenlightened  mortals,  and  who  proclaimed 
themfelves  exalted,  by  the  doctrines  of  their  fedf,  above 
the  reach  of  thofe  miferies,  which  embitter  life  to  the  reft 
of  the  world.  They  therefore  removed  pain,  poverty,  lofs 
of  friends,  exile,  and  violent  death,  from  the  catalogue 
of  evils ;  and  palled,  in  their  haughty  ftyle,  a  kind  of  ir- 
reverfible  decree,  by  which  they  forbad  them  to  be  count¬ 
ed  any  longer  among  the  objedls  of  terror  or  anxiety, 
or  to  give  any  difturbance  to  the  tranquillity  of  a  wile 
man. 

This  edidf  was,  I  think,  not  univerfally  obferved  ;  for 
though  one  of  the  more  refolute,  when  he  was  tortured  by 
a  violent  difeafe,  cried  out,  that  let  pain  harafs  him  to 
its  utmoft  power,  it  Ihould  never  force  him  to  confider  it 
as  other  than  indifferent  and  neutral  ;  yet  all  had  not 
ftubbornnefs  to  hold  out  againft  their  fenfes :  for  a  weaker 
pupil  of  Zeno  is  recorded  to  have  confelfed  in  the  anguilh 
of  the  gout,  that  he  now  found  pain  to  be  an  evil. 

It  may  however  be  queftioned,  whether  thefe  philofo- 
phers  can  be  very  properly  numbered  among  the  teachers 
of  patience;  for  if  pain  be  not  an  evil,  there  feems  no  in- 
ftrudfion  requifite  how  it  may  be  borne  ;  and  therefore, 
when  they  endeavour  to  arm  their  followers  with  argu¬ 
ments  againft  it,  they  may  be  thought  to  have  given  up. 
their  firft  pofition.  But  fuch  inconfiftencies  are  to  be  ex- 
pedled  from  the  greateft  underftandings,  when  they  en¬ 
deavour  to  grow  eminent  by  fmgularity,  and  employ  their 
flrength  in  eftablifhing  opinions  oppofite  to  nature. 

The  controverfy  about  the  reality  of  external  evils  is 
now  at  an  end.  That  life  has  many  miferies,  and  that 
thofe  miferies  are,  fometimes  at  leaft,  equal  to  all  the 
powers  of  fortitude,  is  now  univerfally  confelfed  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  ufeful  to  confider  not  only  how  we  may  ef- 
cape  them,  but  by  what  means  thofe  which  either  the  ac¬ 
cidents  of  affairs,  or  the  infirmities  of  nature,  muft  bring 
upon  us,  may  be  mitigated  and  lightened,  and  how  we  may 
make  thofe  hours  lefs  wretched,  which  the  condition  of 
our  prefent  exiltence  will  not  allow  to  be  very  happy. 

The  cure  for  the  greateft  part  of  human  miferies  is  not 
radical,  but  palliative.  Infelicity  is  involved  in  corporeal 
nature,  and  interwoven  with  our  being  ;  all  attempts  there¬ 
fore  to  decline  it  wdrolly  are  ufelefs  and  vain  :  the  armies 
of  pain  fend  their  arrows  againft  us  on  every  fide,  the 
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choice  is  only  between  thofe  which  are  more  or  lefs  fharp, 
or  tinged  with  poifon  of  greater  or  lefs  malignity  5  and  the 
ftrongeft  armour  ivhich  reafon  can  fupplv,  will  only  blunt 
their  points,  but  cannot  repel  them. 

The  great  retnedy  which  heaven  has  put  in  our  hands  is 
patience,  by  which,  though  we  cannot  leflen  the  torments 
of  the  body,  we  can  in  a  great  meafure  preferve  the  peace 
of  the  mind,  and  fhall  fuffer  only  the  natural  and  genuine 
force  of  an  evil,  without  heightening  its  acrimony,  or 
prolonging  its  effects. 

There  is  indeed  nothing  more  unfuitable  to  the  nature 
of  man  in  any  calamity  than  rage  and  turbulence,  which, 
without  examining  whether  they  are  not  fometimes  im¬ 
pious,  are  at  leaft  always  offenfive,  and  incline  others  ra¬ 
ther  to  hate  and  defpife  than  to  pity  and  affift  us.  If 
what  we  luffer  has  been  brought  upon  us  by  ourfelves,  it  is 
obferved  by  an  ancient  poet,  that  patience  is  eminently  our 
duty,  fince  no  one  fhould  be  angry  at  feeling  that  which  he 
has  deferved. 

Leniter  ex  merito  quicquid  patiare  ferendum  eji. 

Let  pain  deferv’d  without  complaint  be  borne. 

And  furcly,  if  we  are  confcious  that  we  have  not  contri¬ 
buted  to  our  own  fufferings,  if  punilhment  falls  upon  in¬ 
nocence,  or  difappointment  happens  to  induftry  and  pru¬ 
dence,  patience,  whether  more  neceffary  or  not,  is  much 
eafier,  fince  our  pain  is  then  without  aggravation,  and  we 
have  not  the  bitternefs  of  remorfe  to  add  to  the  afperity  of 
misfortune. 

In  thofe  evils  which  are  allotted  to  us  by  providence, 
fuch  as  deformity,  privation  of  any  of  the  fenfes,  or  old 
age,  it  is  always  to  be  remembered,  that  impatience  can 
have  no  prefent  effect,  but  to  deprive  us  of  the  confola- 
tions  which  our  condition  admits,  by  driving  away  from 
us  thofe  by  whofe  converfation  or  advice  we  might  be 
amufed  or  helped  ;  and  that  with  regard  to  futurity  it  is 
yet  lefs  to  be  juftified,  fince,  without  lefTening  the  pain, 
cuts  off  the  hope  of  that  reward,  which  he  by  whom  it  is 
inflidded  will  confer  upon  them  that  bear  it  well. 

In  all  evils  which  admit  a  remedy,  impatience  is  to  be 
avoided,  becaufe  it  waftes  that  time  and  attention  in  com¬ 
plaints,  that,  if  properly  applied,  might  remove  the  caufe. 
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Turenne,  among  the  acknowledgments  which  he  ufed  to 
pay  in  converfation  to  the  memory  of  thofe  by  whom  he 
had  been  inftrubted  in  the  art  of  war,  mentioned  one  with 
honour,  who  taught  him  not  to  fpend  his  time  in  regret¬ 
ting  any  miftake  which  he  had  made,  but  to  fet  himfelf  im¬ 
mediately  and  vigoroufly  to  repair  it. 

Patience  and  fubmiffion  are  verv  carefully  to  be  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  cowardice  and  indolence.  We  are  not  to 
repine,  but  we  may  lawfully  druggie  ;  for  the  calamities  of 
life,  like  the  neceffities  of  nature,  are  calls  to  labour  and 
exercifes  of  diligence.  When  we  feel  any  preflure  of  dil- 
trefs,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  we  can  only  obey  the 
will  of  heaven  by  languilhing  under  it,  any  more  than 
when  we  perceive  the  pain  of  third,  we  are  to  imagine 
that  water  is  prohibited.  Of  misfortune  it  never  can  be 
certainly  known  whether,  as  proceeding  from  the  hand  of 
God,  it  is  an  act  of  favour  or  of  punifhment:  but  fince 
all  the  ordinary  dilpenfations  of  providence  are  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  according  to  the  general  analogy  of  things,  we  may 
conclude  that  we  have  a  right  to  remove  one  inconvenience 
as  well  as  another;  that  we  are  only  to  take- care  led;  we 
purchafe  eafe  with  guilt  ;  and  that  our  Maker’s  purpofe, 
whether  of  reward  or  feverity,  will  be  anfwered  by  the 
labours  which  he  lays  us  under  the  neceflity  of  per¬ 
forming. 

This  duty  is  not  more  difficult  in  any  ftate  than  in  dif- 
eafes  intenfely  painful,  which  may  indeed  fuffer  fuch  exa¬ 
cerbations  as  feem  to  ftrain  the  powers  of  life  to  their  ut- 
moll  ftretch,  and  leave  very  little  of  the  attention  vacant 
to  precept  or  reproof.  In  this  ftate  the  nature  of  man  re¬ 
quires  fome  indulgence,  and  every  extravagance  but  im¬ 
piety  may  be  eafilv  forgiven  him.  Yet,  left  we  fnould 
think  ourfelves  too  foon  entitled  to  the  mournful  privi¬ 
leges  of  irrefiftible  mifery,  it  is  proper  to  reflect,  that  the 
utmoil  anguifh  which  human  wit  can  contrive  or  human 
malice  can  inflict,  has  been  borne  with  conftancy ;  and 
that  if  the  pains  of  difeafe  be,  as  I  believe  they  are,  fome- 
times  greater  than  thofe  of  artificial  torture,  they  are  there¬ 
fore  in  their  own  nature  Ihorter,  the  vital  frame  is  quickly 
broken,  or  the  union  between  foul  and  body  is  for  a  time 
fufpended  by  infenfibilitv,  and  we  foon  ccafe  to  feel  our 
maladies  when  they  once  become  too  violent  to  be  borne. 
I  think  there  is  fome  reafon  for  queftioning  whether  the 
body  and  mind  are  not  fo  proportioned,  that  the  one  can 
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bear  all  that  can  be  inflicted  on  the  other,  whether  virtue 
Cannot  Hand  its  ground  as  long  as  life,  and  whether  a 
foul  well  principled  will  not  be  feparated  fooner  than  fub- 
dued. 

In  calamities  which  operate  chiefly  on  our  paffions,  fuch 
as  diminution  of  fortune,  lofs  of  friends,  or  declenfion  of 
character,  the  chief  danger  of  impatience  is  upon  the  firfl; 
attack,  and  many  expedients  have  been  contrived,  by  which 
the  blow  may  be  broken.  Of  thefe  the  molt  general  precept 
is,  not  to  take  pleafure  in  any  thing,  of  which  it  is  net 
in  our  power  to  fecurq  the  pofieflion  to  ourfelves.  This 
counfel,  when  we  confider  the  enjoyment  of  any  terreftrial 
advantage,  as  oppofite  to  a  Conftant  and  habitual  folicitude 
for  future  felicity,  is  undoubtedly  juft,  and  delivered  by 
that  authority  which  cannot  be  difputed  ;  but  in  any  other 
fenfe,  is  it  not  like  advice,  not  to  walk  left  we  fhould  Bum¬ 
ble,  or  not  to  fee  left  our  eyes  fhould  light  upon  defor¬ 
mity  ?  It  feems  to  be  reafonable  to  enjoy  bleflings  with 
confidence  as  well  as  to  refigrt  them  with  fubmiffion, 
and  to  hope  for  the  continuance  of  good  which  we  pof- 
fefs  without  infolence  or  voluptuoufnefs,  as  for  the  ref- 
titution  of  that  which  we  lofe  without  defpondency  or 
murmurs. 

The  chief  fecurity  againft  the  fruitlefs  anguifh  of  im¬ 
patience,  mull  arife  from  frequent  reflection  on  the  wif- 
dom  and  goodnefs  of  the  God  of  nature,  in  whofe  hands 
are  riches  and  poverty,  honour  and  difgrace,  pleafure  and 
pain,  and  life  and  death.  A  fettled  conviction  of  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  every  thing  to  our  good,  and  of  the  poffibility  of 
turning  miferies  into  happinefs,  by  receiving  them  rightly, 
will  incline  us  to  llefs  the  name  of  the  Lord,  whether  he 
gives  or  takes  away. 
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Numb.  33.  Tuesday,  July  10,  1750. 

* 

G>  nod  caret  alierna  requie  durablle  non  ejt.  OviB 

Alternate  reft  and  labour  long  endure. 

IN  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  as  is  well  known  to  thofe 
who  are  verfed  in  ancient  traditions,  when  innocence 
was  yet  untainted,  and  fimplicity  unadulterated,  mankind 
was  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  continual  pleafure,  and 
conftant  plenty,  under  the  proteftion  of  Rest;  a  gentle 
divinity  who  required  of  her  worfhippers  neither  altars  nor 
i'acrifices,  and  whofe  rites  were  only  performed  by  pro- 
ftrations  upon  turfs  of  flowers  in  {hades  of  jafmine  and 
myrtle,  or  by  dances  on  the  banks  of  rivers  flowing  with 
milk  and  neftar. 

Under  this  eafy  government  the  firft  generations  breath¬ 
ed  the  fragrance  of  perpetual  fpring,  eat  the  fruits,  which, 
without  culture,  fell  ripe  into  their  hands,  and  flept  under 
bowers  arched  by  nature,  with  the  birds  finging  over  their 
heads,  and  the  beads  fporting  about  them.  But  by  de¬ 
grees  they  began  to  lofe  their  original  integrity ;  each, 
though  there  was  more  than  enough  for  all,  was  defirous 
of  appropriating  part  to  himfelf.  Then  entered  violence 
and  fraud,  and  theft  and  rapine.  Soon  after  pride  and 
envy  broke  into  the  world,  and  brought  with  them  a  new 
dandard  of  wealth ;  for  men,  who  till  then  thought  them- 
felves  rich  when  they  wanted  nothing,  now  rated  their 
demands,  not  by  the  calls  of  nature,  but  by  the  plenty  of 
others;  and  began  to  confider  themfelves  as  poor,  when 
they  beheld  their  own  pofleflions  exceeded  by  thofe  of  their 
neighbours.  Now  only  one  could  be  happy,  becaufe  only 
one  could  have  mod,  and  that  one  was  always  in  danger, 
led  the  fame  arts  by  which  he  had  fupplanted  others  Ihould 
be  ptacfifed  upon  himfelf. 

Amidd  the  prevalence  of  this  corruption,  the  date  of 
the  earth  was  changed  ;  the  year  was  divided  into  feafons  ; 
part  of  the  ground  became  barren,  and  the  red  yielded 
only  berries,  acorns,  and  herbs.  The  fummer  and  autumn 
indeed  furnifhed  a  coarfe  and  inelegant  fufliciency,  but 
winter  was  without  any  relief ;  Famine,  with  a  thoufand 
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difeafes,  which  the  inclemency  of  the  air  invited  into  the 
upper  regions,  made  havock  among  men,  and  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  danger  left  they  ftiould  be  deftroyed  before 
they  were  reformed. 

To  oppofe  the  devaftations  of  Famine,  who  fcattered 
the  ground  every  where  with  carcafes,  Labour  came 
down  upon  earth.  Labour  was  the  fon  of  Necessity, 
the  nurfeling  of  Hope,  and  the  pupil  of  Art;  he  had 
the  ftrength  of  his  mother,  the  fpirit  of  his  nurfe,  and  the 
dexterity  of  his  governefs.  His  face  was  wrinkled  with 
the  wind,  and  fwarthy  with  the  fun  ;  he  had  the  imple¬ 
ments  of  hufbandry  in  one  hand,  with  which  he  turned 
up  the  earth  ;  in  the  other  he  had  the  tools  of  architec¬ 
ture,  and  raifed  walls  and  towers  at  his  pleafure.  He  call¬ 
ed  out  with  a  rough  voice,  “  Mortals  !  fee  here  the  power 
“  to  whom  you  are  consigned,  and  from  whom  you  are 
“  to  hope  for  all  your  pleafures,  and  all  your  fafety.  You 
“  have  long  languilhed  under  the  dominion  of  Rest, 
“  an  impotent  and  deceitful  goddefs,  who  can  neither  pro- 
“  te<ft  nor  relieve  you,  but  refigns  you  to  the  firft  attacks 
“  of  either  Famine  or  Disease,  and  buffers  her  fhades 
“  to  be  invaded  by  every  enemy,  and  deftroyed  by  every 
“  accident. 

“  Awake  therefore  to  the  call  of  Labour.  I  will 
“  teach  you  to  remedy  the  fterility  of  the  earth,  and  the 
“  feverity  of  the  Iky  ;  I  will  compel  fummer  to  find  pro- 
“  vifions  for  the  winter  ;  I  will  force  the  waters  to  give 
“  you  their  fifti,  the  air  its  fowls,  and  the  foreft  its  beads ; 
“  I  will  teach  you  to  pierce  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
“  bring  out  from  the  caverns  of  the  mountains  metals 
“  which  fhall  give  ftrength  to  your  hands,  and  fecurity 
“  to  your  bodies,  by  which  you  may  be  covered  from  the 
“  affaults  of  the  fierceft  beads,  and  with  which  you  (hall 
“  fell  the  oak,  and  divide  rocks,  and  fubje&.all  nature  to 
“  your  ufe  and  pleafure.” 

Encouraged  by  this  magnificent  invitation,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  globe  confidered  Labour  as  their  only  friend, 
and  haded  to  his  command.  He  led  them  out  to  the  fields 
and  mountains,  and  fliewed  them  how  to  open  mines,  to 
level  hills,  to  drain  marlhes,  and  change  the  courfe  of  ri¬ 
vers.  The  face  of  things  was  immediately  transformed  ; 
the  land  was  covered  with  towns  and  villages,  encompaffed 
with  fields  of  corn,  and  plantations  of  fruit  trees ;  and 
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nothing  was  fecn  but  heaps  of  grain,  and  baSkets  of  fruit, 
full  tables,  and  crowded  ftorehoufes. 

Thus  Labour  and  his  followers  added  every  hour  new 
acquisitions  to  their  conquefts,  and  faw  Famine  gradually 
dilpoSTeSTed  of  his  dominions  ;  till  at  laft,  amidlt  their  jol¬ 
lity  and  triumphs,  they  were  deprelfed  and  amazed  by 
the  approach  of  Lassitude,  who  was  known  by  her 
funk  eyes,  and  dejedfed  countenance.  She  came  forward 
trembling  and  groaning  :  at  every  groan  the  hearts  of  all 
thofe  that  beheld  her  loft  their  courage,  their  nerves  Slack¬ 
ened,  their  hands  Shook,  and  the  instruments  of  labour  fell 
from  their  graip. 

Shocked  with  this  horrid  phantom  they  refledled  with 
regret  on  their  eafy  compliance  with  the  folicitations  of 
Labour,  and  began  to  wiSli  again  for  the  golden  hours 
which  they  remembered  to  have  paSTed  under  the  reign  of 
Rest,  whom  they  refolved  again  to  visit,  and  to  whom 
they  intended  to  dedicate  the  remaining  part  of  their  lives. 
Rest  had  not  left  the  world  ;  they  quickly  found  her,  and 
to  atone  for  their  former  aefertion,  invited  her  to  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  thofe  acquifitions  which  Labour  had  procur¬ 
ed  them. 

Reft  therefore  took  leave  of  the  groves  and  vallies,  which 
She  had  hitherto  inhabited,  and  entered  into  palaces,  re- 
pofed  herfelf  in  alcoves,  and  Slumbered  away  the  winter 
upon  beds  of  down,  and  the  fummer  in  artificial  grottos 
with  cafcades  playing  before  her.  There  was  indeed  al¬ 
ways  fomething  wanting  to  complete  her  felicity,  and  She 
could  never  lull  her  returning  fugitives  to  that  ferenity, 
which  they  knew  before  their  engagements  with  Labour  : 
Nor  was  her  dominion  entirely  without  controul,  for  She 
was  obliged  to  Share  it  with  Luxury,  though  Sire  always 
looked  upon  her  as  a  falfe  friend,  by  whom  her  influence 
was  in  reality  deftroyed,  while  it  feemed  to  be  promoted. 

The  two  Soft  aSTociates,  however,  reigned  for  fome  time 
without  vifible  difagreement,  till  at  laft  Luxury  betrayed 
her  charge,  and  let  in  Disease  to  feize  upon  her  worship¬ 
pers.  Rest  then  flew  away,  and  left  the  place  to  the 
ufurpers ;  who  employed  all  their  arts  to  fortify  them- 
felves  in  their  pofleffion,  and  to  llrengthen  the  intereft  of 
each  other. 

Rest  had  not  always  the  fame  enemy:  in  fome  places 
Sire  efcaped  the  incurfions  of  Disease;  but  had  her  refi- 
dence  invaded  by  a  more  flow  and  fubtle  intruder,  for  very 
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frequently,  when  every  thing  was  compofed  and  quiet, 
when  there  was  neither  pain  within,  nor  danger  without, 
when  every  flower  was  in  bloom,  and  every  gale  freighted 
with  perfumes,  Satiety  would  enter  with  a  languifhing 
and  repining  look,  and  throw  herfelf  upon  the  couch  placed 
and  adorned  for  the  accommodation  of  Rest-  No  fooner 
was  {he  feated  than  a  general  gloom  fpread  itfelf  on  every 
fide,  the  groves  immediately  loft  their  verdure,  and  their 
inhabitants  defifted  from  their  melody,  the  breeze  funk  in 
fighs,  and  the  flowers  contratted  their  leaves,  and  Ihut  up 
their  odours.  Nothing  was  feen  on  every  fide  but  multi¬ 
tudes  wandering  about  they  knew  not  whither,  in  queft 
they  knew  not  of  what ;  no  voice  was  heard  but  of  com¬ 
plaints  that  mentioned  no  pain,  and  murmurs  that  could 
tell  of  no  misfortune. 

Rest  had  now  loft  her  authority.  Her  followers  again 
began  to  treat  her  with  contempt ;  fome  of  them  united 
themfelves  more  clofely  to  Luxury,  who  promifed  by 
her  arts  to  drive  Satiety  away  ;  and  others,  that  were 
more  wife,  or  had  more  fortitude,  went  back  again  to  La¬ 
bour,  by  whom  they  were  indeed  prote£fed  from  Sa¬ 
tiety,  but  delivered  up  in  time  to  Lassitude,  and 
forced  by  her  to  the  bowers  of  Rest. 

Thus  Rest  and  Labour  equally  perceived  their  reign 
of  fhort  duration  and  uncertain  tenure,  and  their  empire 
liable  to  inroads  from  thofe  who  were  alike  enemies  to  both. 
They  each  found  their  fubje£ts  unfaithful,  and  ready  to 
defert  them  upon  every  opportunity.  Labour  faw  the 
riches  which  he  had  given  always  carried  away  as  an  of¬ 
fering  to  Rest,  and  Rest  found  her  votaries  in  every 
exigence  flying  from  her  to  beg  help  of  Labour.  They, 
therefore,  at  laft  determined  upon  an  interview,  in  which 
they  agreed  to  divide  the  world  between  them,  and  go¬ 
vern  it  alternately,  allotting  the  dominion  of  the  day  to 
one,  and  that  of  the  night  to  the  other,  and  promifed  to 
guard  the  frontiers  of  each  other,  io  that,  whenever  hof- 
tilities  were  attempted,  Satiety  {hould  be  intercepted 
by  Labour,  and  Lassitude  expelled  by  Rest.  Thus 
the  ancient  quarrel  was  appeafed,  and  as  hatred  is  often 
fucceeded  by  its  contrary,  Rest  afterwards  became  preg¬ 
nant  by  Labour,  and  was  delivered  of  Health,  a  be¬ 
nevolent  Goddefs,  who  confolidated  the  union  of  her  pa¬ 
rents,  and  contributed  to  the  regular  viciflitudes  of  their 
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reign,  by  difpenfing  her  gifts  t«  thofe  only  who  {har¬ 
ed  their  lives  in  juft  proportions  between  Rest  and  La¬ 
bour. 


Numb.  34.  Saturday,  July  14,  1750. 


c  ■■■— Non  fine  'vano 
Aurarum  et  flux  metu.  ■  — 

Alarm’d  with  ev’ry  riling  gale, 
In  ev’ry  wood,  in  ev’ry  vale. 


Hon. 


Elphin  ston. 


I  HAVE  been  cenfured  for  having  hitherto  dedicated 
fo  few  of  my  fpeculations  to  the  ladies  ;  and  indeed 
the  moralift,  whofe  inftrudlions  are  accommodated  only  to 
one  half  of  the  human  fpecies,  muft  be  confefled  not  fuf- 
ficiently  to  have  extended  his  views.  Yet  it  is  to  be  confi- 
dered,  that  mafculine  duties  afford  more  room  for  counfels 
and  obfervations,  as  they  are  lefs  uniform,  and  connected 
with  things  more  lubjedt  to  viciffitude  and  accident ;  we 
therefore  find  that  in  philofophical  difcourfes  which  teach 
by  precept,  or  hiftorical  narratives  that  inftrudt  by  example, 
the  peculiar  virtues  or  faults  of  women  fill  but  a  fmall 
part ;  perhaps  generally  too  fmall,  for  fo  much  of  our  do- 
meftick  happinefs  is  in  their  hands,  and  their  influence  is 
fo  great  upon  our  earlieft  years,  that  the  univerfal  intereft  of 
the  world  requires  them  to  be  well  inftrudfed  in  their  pro¬ 
vince  ;  nor  can  it  be  thought  proper  that  the  qualities  by 
which  fo  much  pain  or  pleafure  may  be  given,  fhould  be 
left  to  the  diredlion  of  chance. 

I  have,  therefore,  willingly  given  a  place  in  my  paper  to 
a  letter,  which  perhaps  may  not  be  wholly  ufelefs  to  them 
whofe  chief  ambition  is  to  pleafe,  as  it  {hews  how  certain¬ 
ly  the  end  is  miffed  by  abfurd  and  injudicious  endeavour? 
at  diftindtion. 


To 
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To  the  RAMBLER. 

S  I  R, 

T  A  M  a  young  gentleman  at  my  own  difpofal,  with  a  con- 

fiderable  eftate  ;  and  having  paffed  through  the  common 
forms  of  education,  fpent  fome  time  in  foreign  countries, 
and  made  myfelf  diftinguifhed  fmce  my  return  in  the  po- 
liteft  company,  I  am  now  arrived  at  that  part  of  life  in 
which  every  man  is  expefled  to  fettle,  and  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  his  lineage.  I  withftood  for  fome  time  the 
felicitations  and  remonftrances  of  my  aunts  and  uncles,  but 
at  laft  was  perfuaded  to  vifit  Arithea ,  an  heirefs,  whofe 
land  lies  contiguous  to  mine,  and  whofe  birth  and  beauty 
are  without  objection.  Our  friends  declared  that  we  were 
born  for  each  other,  all  thofe  on  both  fides  who  had  no  in- 
tereft  in  hindering  our  union,  contributed  to  promote  it, 
and  were  confpiring  to  hurry  us  into  matrimony,  before  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  one  another.  I  was,  how¬ 
ever,  too  old  to  be  given  away  without  my  own  confent, 
and  having  happened  to  pick  up  an  opinion,  which  to  ma¬ 
ny  of  my  relations  feemed  extremely  odd,  that  a  man  might 
be  unhappy  with  a  large  eftate,  determined  to  obtain  a 
nearer  knowledge  of  the  perfon  with  whom  I  was  to  pafs 
the  remainder  of  my  time.  To  protradl  the  courtlbip  was 
by  no  means  difficult,  for  Anthea  had  a  wonderful  facility 
of  evading  queftions  which  I  feldom  repeated,  and  of 
barring  approaches  which  I  had  no  great  eagernefs  to 
prefs. 

Thus  the  time  paffed  away  in  vifits  and  civilities,  with¬ 
out  any  ardent  profeffions  of  love,  or  formal  offers  of  fet- 
tlements.  I  often  attended  her  to  publick  places,  in  which, 
as  is  well  known,  all  behaviour  is  fo  much  regulated  by 
cuftom,  that  very  little  infight  can  be  gained  into  the  pri¬ 
vate  charafler,  and  therefore  I  was  not  yet  able  to  inform 
myfelf  of  her  humour  and  inclinations. 

At  laft  I  ventured  to  propofe  to  her  to  make  one  of  a 
fmall  party,  and  fpend  a  day  in  viewing  a  feat  and  gardens 
a  few  miles  diftant. ;  and  having,  upon  her  compliance,  col¬ 
lected  the  reft  of  the  company,  I  brought,  at  the  hour,  a 
coach  which  I  had  borrowed  from  an  acquaintance,  having 
delayed  to  buy  one  myfelf,  till  I  fhould  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  taking  the  lady’s  opinion  for  whofe  ufe  it  was  in¬ 
tended.  Anthea  came  down,  but  as  fhe  was  going  to  ftep 
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Into  the  coach,  {farted  back  with  great  appearance  of  ter- 
ror,  and  told  us  that  fhe  durft  not  enter,  for  the  {hocking 
colour  of  the  lining  had  fo  much  the  air  of  the  mourning 
ccach,  in  which  fhe  followed  her  aunt’s  funeral  three  years 
before,  that  fhe  fhould  never  have  her  poor  dear  aunt  out 
of  her  head. 

I  knew  that  it  was  not  for  lovers  to  argue  with  their 
miftrefles  ;  I  therefore  fent  back  the  coach,  and  got  ano¬ 
ther  more  gay.  Into  this  we  all  entered,  the  coachman 
began  to  drive,  and  we  were  amufing  ourfelves  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  what  u  e  fhould  fee,  when,  upon  a  fmall  in¬ 
clination  of  the  carriage,  Anthea  fereamed  out,  that  we 
were  overthrown.  We  were  obliged  to  fix  all  our  atten¬ 
tion  upon  her,  which  fhe  took  care  to  keep  up  by  renewing 
her  outcries,  at  every  corner  where  we  had  occafion  to 
turn  :  at  intervals  fire  entertained  us  with  fretful  complaints 
of  the  uneafinefs  of  the  coach,  and  obliged  me  to  call  fe¬ 
ver*1  times  on  the  coachman  to  take  care  and  drive  without 
jolting.  The  poor  fellow  endeavoured  to  pleafe  us,  and 
therefore  moved  very  flowly,  till  Anthea  found  out  that  this, 
pace  would  only  keep  us  longer  on  the  ftones,  and  defired 
that  I  would  order  him  to  make  more  fpeed-  He  whipped 
his  horfes,  the  coach  jolted  again,  and  Anthea  very  com- 
plaifa  tly  told  us  how  much  the  repented  that  fhe  made  one 
of  our  comp.  ty. 

At  laft  we  got  into  the  fmooth  road,  and  began  to  think 
our  difficulties  at  an  end,  when,  on  a  fudden,  Anthea  faw 
a  brook  before  us,  which  fhe  could  not  venture  to  pafs. 
We  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  alight,  that  we  might  walk 
over  the  bridge ;  but  when  we  came  to  it,  we  found  it  fo 
narrow,  that  Anthea  durft  not  fet  her  foot  upon  it,  and  was 
content,  after  long  confultation,  to  call  the  coach  back,  and 
with  innumerable  precautions,  terrors,  and  lamentations, 
croffed  the  brook. 

It  was  necefiary,  after  this  delay,  to  amend  our  pace, 
and  directions  were  accordingly  given  to  the  coachman, 
when  Anthea  informed  us,  that  it  was  common  for  the  axle 
to  catch  fire  with  a  quick  motion,  and  begged  of  me  to 
look  out  every  minute,  left  we  fhould  all  be  confumed.  I 
was  forced  to  obey,  and  gave  her  from  time  to  time  the 
moft  folemn  declarations  that  all  was  fafe,  and  that  I  hoped 
we  fhould  reach  the  place  without  lofing  our  lives  either 
by  fire  or  water. 


Thus 
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Thus  we  pailed  on,  over  ways  foft  and  hard,  with  more 
or  lefs  fpeed,  but  always  with  new  viciffitudes  of  anxiety. 
If  the  ground  was  hard,  we  were  jolted ;  if  foft,  we  were 
finking.  If  we  went  faff,  we  fhould  be  overturned  ;  if 
flowly,  we  fhculd  never  reach  the  place.  At  length  fhe 
faw  fomething  which  ihe  called  a  cloud,  and  began  to  con- 
fider  that  at  that  time  of  the  year  it  frequently  thundered. 
This  feemed  to  be  the  capital  terror,  for  after  that  the  coach 
was  buffered  to  move  on  ;  and  no  danger  was  thought  too 
dreadful  to  be  encountered,  provided  fhe  could  get  into  a 
houfe  before  the  thunder. 

Thus  our  whole  converfation  paffed  in  dangers,  and 
cares,  and  fears,  and  confolations,  and  ftories  of  ladies 
dragged  in  the  mire,  forced  to  fpend  all  the  night  on  a 
heath,  drowned  in  rivers,  or  burnt  with  lightning  ;  and  no 
fooner  had  a  hairbreadth  efcape  fet  us  free  from  one  cala¬ 
mity,  but  we  were  threatened  with  another. 

At  length  we  reached  the  houfe  where  we  intended  to 
regale  ourfelves,  and  I  propofed  to  Anthea  the  choice  of  a 
great  number  of  difhes,  which  the  place,  being  well  pro¬ 
vided  for  entertainment,  happened  to  aiford.  She  made 
foine  objection  to  every  thing  that  was  offered  ;  one  thin.o- 
Ihe  hated  at  that  time  of  the  year,  another  fhe  could  no*t 
bear  fince  fhe  had  feen  it  fpoiled  at  lady  Feedwell’ s  table, 
another  fhe  was  fure  they  could  not  drefs  at  this  houfe,  and 
another  fhe  could  not  touch  without  French  fauce.  At 
laft  fhe  fixed  her  mind  upon  falmon,  but  there  was  no 
fiilmon  in  the  houfe.  It  was  however  procured  with  great 
expedition,  and  when  it  came  to  the  table  fhe  found  that 
her  fright  had  taken  away  her  ftomach,  which  indeed  fhe 
thought  no  great  lofs,  for  fire  could  never  believe  that  any 
thing  at  an  inn  could  be  cleanly  got. 

Dinner  was  now  over,  and  the  company  propofed,  for 
I  was  now  paft  the  condition  of  making  overtures,  that  we 
fhould  purfue  our  original  defign  of  vifiting  the  gardens. 
A  tit  he  a  declared  that  fhe  could  not  imagine  what  pleafure 
we  expended  from  the  fight  of  a  few  green  trees  and  a  little 
gravel,  and  two  or  three  pits  of  clear  water  ;  that  for  her 
part  fhe  hated  walking  till  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and 
thought  it  very  likely  to  rain ;  and  again  wifhed  that  fhe 
had  ftaid  at  home.  We  then  reconciled  ourfelves  to  our 
difappointment,  and  began  to  talk  on  common  fubjefts, 
when  Anthea  told  us,  that  fince  we  came  to  fee  gardens,  fhe 
would  not  hinder  our  fatisfa&ion.  We  all  rofe,  and  walk¬ 
ed 
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ed  through  the  enclofures  for  fome  time,  with  no  other 
trouble  than  the  neceftity  of  watching  left  a  frog  (heuld 
hop  acrofs  the  way,  which  Anthea  told  us  would  certainly 
kill  her,  if  fhe  fhould  happen  to  fee  him. 

Frogs,  as  it  fell  out,  there  were  none  ;  but  when  we 
were  within  a  furlong  of  the  gardens,  Anthea  faw  fome 
fheep,  and  heard  the  wether  clink  his  bell,  which  (he  was 
certain  was  not  hung  upon  him  for  nothing,  and  therefore 
no  afturances  nor  entreaties  fhould  prevail  upon  her  to  go 
a  ftep  farther  ;  (he  was  forry  to  difappoint  the  company, 
but  her  life  was  dearer  to  her  than  ceremony. 

We  came  back  to  the  inn,  and  Anthea  now  difcovered 
that  there  was  no  time  to  be  loft  in  returning,  for  the  night 
would  come  upon  us,  and  a  thoufand  misfortunes  might 
happen  in  the  dark.  The  horfes  were  immediately  har- 
neffed,  and  Anthea  having  wondered  whal  could  feduce  her 
to  (lay  fo  long  was  eager  to  fet  out.  But  we  had  now  a 
new  fcene  of  terror,  every  man  we  faw  was  a  robber,  and 
we  were  ordered  fometimes  to  drive  hard,  left  a  traveller 
whom  we  faw  behind  (hould  overtake  us ;  and  fometimes 
to  flop,  left  we  fhould  come  up  to  him  who  w'as  pafling  be¬ 
fore  us.  She  alarmed  many  an  honed  man,  by  begging 
him  to  fpare  her  life  as  he  paffed  by  the  coach,  and  drew 
me  into  fifteen  quarrels  with  perfons  who  increafed  her 
fright,  by  kindly  (lopping  to  inquire  whether  they  could 
a  (lift  us.  At  laft  w-e  came  home,  and  (he  told  her  company 
next  day  what  a  pleafant  ride  (he  had  been  taking. 

I  fuppofe,  Sir,  I  need  not  inquire  of  you  what  deduc¬ 
tions  may  be  made  from  this  narrative,  nor  what  happinefs 
can  arife  from  the  fociety  of  that  woman  who  miftakes 
cowardice  for  elegance,  and  imagines  all  delicacy  to  confift 
in  refufing  to  be  pleafed. 

I  am.  Sec. 
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Numb.  35.  Tuesday,  July  17,  1750. 


"  -  ■  -  ■  ■  ■  Non  pronuba  Judo, 

Non  Hymenseus  adeji ,  non  till  Gratia  leSio* 


Gvi X>. 


Without  connubial  Juno's  aid  they  wed ; 
Nor  Hymen  nor  the  Graces  bicfs  the  bed. 


Elpk^nston. 


To  the  RAMBLER. 


S  I  R, 


A  S  you  have  hitherto  delayed  the  performance  of  the 
ix  promife,  by  which  you  gave  us  reafort  to  hope  for 
another  paper  upon  matrimony,  I  imagine  you  defirous  of 
collecting  more  materials  than  your  own  experience,  or 
obfervation,  can  fupply ;  and  I  {hall  therefore  lay  candidly 
before  you  an  account  of  my  own  entrance  into  the  con¬ 
jugal  ftate. 

I  was  about  eight  and  twenty  years  old,  when,  having 
tried  the  diverfions  of  the  town  till  I  began  to  be  weary, 
and  being  awakened  into  attention  to  more  ferious  buli- 
nefs,  by  the  failure  of  an  attorney  to  whom  I  had  im¬ 
plicitly  trufted  the  condudl  of  my  fortune,  I  refolved  to 
take  my  eftate  into  my  own  care,  and  methodife  my 
whole  life  according  to  the  ftridteft  rules  of  economi¬ 
cal  prudence. 


In  purfuance  of  this  fcheme,  I  took  leave  of  my  acquain¬ 
tance,  who  difmiffed  me  with  numberleis  jells  upon  my 
new  fyftem ;  having  firft  endeavoured  to.  divert  me  from  a 
defign  fo  little  worthy  of  a  man  of  wit,  by  ridiculous  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  ignorance  and  ruflicity  into  which  many 
had  funk  in  their  retirement,  after  having  diltinguifhed 
themfelves  in  taverns  and  playhoufes,  and  givdn  hopes  of 
rifing  to  uncommon  eminence  among  the  gay  part  of  man¬ 
kind. 

When  I  came  firft  into  the  country,  which  by  a  neglefl 
not  uncommon  among  young  heirs,  I  had  never  feen  fince 
the  death  of  my  father,  I  found  every  thing  in  fuch  con- 
fufion,  that,  being  utterly  without  practice  in  bufinefs,  I 
had  great  difficulties  to  encounter  in  dinfentangling  the 
perplexities  of  my  circumftances  ;  they  however  gave  way 
diligent  application  ;  and  I  perceived  that  the  advantage 
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of  keeping  my  own  accounts  would  very  much  overbalance 
the  time  which  they  could  require. 

I  had  now  vifited  my  tenants,  furveyed  my  land,  and  re-S 
paired  the  old  houfe,  which,  for  fome  years,  had  been  run¬ 
ning  to  decay.  Thefe  proofs  of  pecuniary  wifdom  began 
to  recommend  me,  as  a  fober,  judicious,  thriving  gentle-j 
man,  to  all  my  graver  neighbours  of  the  country,  who  ne-i 
ver  failed  to  celebrate  my  management  in  oppofition  to 
Thrift  lift  and  Latter-wit ,  two  fmart  fellows,  who  had  eftates 
in  the  fame  pan  of  the  kingdom,  which  they  vifited  now 
and  then  in  a  frolick,  to  take  up  their  rents  beforehand, 
debauch  a  milk-maid,  make  a  feaft  for  the  village,  and  tell f 
ftories  of  their  own  intrigues,  and  then  rode  poll  back  to 
town  to  fper.d  their  money. 

It  was  doubtful,  however,  for  fome  time,  whether  I 
fhould  be  able  to  hold  my  refolution  ;  but  a  fhort  perfe- 
verance  removed  all  fufpicions.  I  rofe  every  day  in  repu¬ 
tation,  by  the  decency  of  my  converfation,  and  the  regu-  ' 
larity  of  my  concludl,  and  was  mentioned  with  great  regard 
at  the  alllzes,  as  a  man  very  lit  to  be  put  in  commiflion  for 
the  peace. 

During  the  confufion  of  my  affairs,  and  the  daily  necef- 
fity  of  vifiting  farms,  adjufting  contrails,  letting  leafes,  and 
fuperintending  repairs,  I  found  very  little  vacuity  in  my 
life,  and  therefore  had  not  many  thoughts  of  marriage  ; 
but,  in  a  iittle  while,  the  tumult  of  bulinefs  fubfided,  and 
the  exadl  method  which  I  had  eftablifhed  enabled  me  to 
difpatch  my  accounts  with  great  facility.  I  had,  therefore, 
now  upon  my  hands  the  talk  of  finding  means  to  fpend  my 
time,  without  falling  back  into  the  poor  amufements  which 
I  had  hitherto  indulged,  or  changing  them  for  the  fports 
of  the  field,  which  I  faw  purfued  with  fo  much  eagernefs 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  that  they  were  indeed 
the  only  pleafures  in  which  I  could  promife  myfelf  any 
partaker. 

The  inconvenience  of  this  fituation  naturally  difpofed 
rue  to  wilh  for  a  companion,  and  the  known  value  of  my 
eilate,  with  my  reputation  for  frugality  and  prudence,  eafiiy 
gained  me  admilhon  into  every  family;  for  I  foon  found 
that  no  inquiry  was  made  after  any  other  virtue,  nor  any 
teflimonial  necelfary,  but  of  my  freedom  from  incum¬ 
brances,  and  my  care  of  what  they  termed  the  main  chance.  : 
I  law,  not  without  indignation,  the  eagernefs  with  which 
tie  daughters,  wherever  I  came,  were  fet  out  to  Ihow  ;  nor 

could 
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could  I  confider  them  in  a  ftate  much  different  from  prof- 
titution,  when  I  found  them  ordered  to  play  their  airs  be¬ 
fore  me,  and  to  exhibit  by  fome  feeming  chance,  fpecimens 
of  their  mufick,  their  work,  or  their  houfewifery.  No 
fooner  was  I  placed  at  table,  than  the  young  lady  was  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  pay  me  fome  civility  or  other  ;  nor  could  I  find 
means  of  efcaping,  from  either  father  or  mother,  fome  ac¬ 
count  of  their  daughters  excellencies,  with  a  declaration 
that 'they  were  now  leaving  the  world,  and  had  no  bufineis 
on  this  fide  the  grave,  but  to  fee  their  children  happily 
difpofed  of ;  that  fhe  whom  I  had  been  pleafed  to  compli¬ 
ment  at  table  was  indeed  the  chief  pleafure  of  their  age, 
fo  good,  fo  dutiful,  fo  great  a  relief  to  her  mamma  in 
the  care  of  the  houfe,  and  fo  much  her  papa’s  favourite 
for  her  cheerfulnefs  and  wit,  that  it  would  be  with  the 
laft  reluctance  that  they  fhould  part  ;  but  to  a  worthy 
gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  whom  they  might  often 
vifit,  they  would  not  fo  far  confult  their  own  gratifica¬ 
tion,  as  to  refufe  her ;  and  their  tendernefs  fhould  be 
fhewn  in  her  fortune,  whenever  a  fuitahle  fettlement  was 
propofed. 

As  I  knew  thefe  overtures  not  to  proceed  from  any  pre¬ 
ference  of  me  before  another  equally  rich,  I  could  not  but 
look  with  pity  on  young  perfons  condemned  to  be  fet  to 
auction,  and  made  cheap  by  injudicious  commendations  ; 
for  how  could  they  know  themfelves  offered  and  rejected  a 
hundred  times,  without  fomelofs  of  that  foft  elevation,  and 
maiden  dignity,  fo  neceffary  to  the  completion  of  female 
excellence  ? 

I  (hall  not  trouble  you  with  a  hiftory  of  the  ftratagems 
practifed  upon  my  judgment,  or  the  allurements  tried  upon 
my  heart,  which,  if,  you  have,  in  any  part  of  your  life, 
been  acquainted  with  rural  politicks,  you  will  eafily  con¬ 
ceive.  Their  arts  have  no  great  variety,  they  think  nothing 
worth  their  care  but  money,  and  fuppofmg  its  influence 
the  fame  upon  all  the  world,  feldom  endeavour  to  deceive 
by  any  other  means  than  falfe  computations. 

I  will  not  deny  that,  by  hearing  myfelf  loudly  commended 
for  my  difcretion,  I  began  to  fet  fome  value  upon  my  cha¬ 
racter,  and  was  unwilling  to  lofe  my  credit  by  marrying 
for  love.  I  therefore  refoived  to  know  the  fortune  of  the 
lady  whom  I  fhould  addrefs,  before  I  enquired  after  her 
wit,  delicacy,  or  beauty. 


This 
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This  determination  led  me  to  Mitifla,  the  daughter  of 
Chryfophilus,  whofe  perfon  was  at  lead  without  deformity, 
and  whofe  manners  were  free  from  reproach,  as  fire  had 
been  bred  up  at  a  diftance  from  all  common  temptations, 
io  Mitifla  therefore  I  obtained  leave  from  her  parents  to 
pay  my  court,  and  was  referred  by  her  again  to  her  father, 
whofe  direction  fhe  was  refclved  to  follow.  The  queftion 
then  was,  only,  what  fhould  be  fettled.  The  old  gentle¬ 
man  made  an  enormous  demand,  with  which  I  refufed  to 
comply.  Mitifla  was  ordered  to  exert  her  power ;  fhe  told 
me,  that  if  I  could  refufe  her  papa,  I  had  no  love  for  her  ; 
that  fhe  was  an  unhappy  creature,  and  that  I  wras  a  perfi¬ 
dious  man ;  then  fhe  burft  into  tears,  and  fell  into  fits. 
All  this,  as  I  was  no  paffionate  lover,  had  little  effeCt.  She 
next  refufed  to  fee  me,  and  becaufe  I  thought  myfelf  obliged 
to  write  in  terms  of  diftrefs,  they  had  once  hopes  of  ftarv- 
ing  me  into  meafures  ;  but  finding  me  inflexible,  the  father 
complied  with  my  propofal,  and  told  me  he  liked  me  the 
more  for  being  fo  good  at  a  bargain. 

I  was  now  married  to  Mitifla,  and  was  to  experience 
the  happinefs  of  a  match  made  without  paffion.  Mitifla 
foon  difcovered,  that  fhe  was  equally  prudent  with  myfelf, 
and  had  taken  a  hufband  only  to  be  at  her  own  command, 
and  to  have  a  chariot  at  her  own  call.  She  brought 
with  her  an  old  maid  recommended  by  her  mother,  who 
taught  her  all  the  arts  of  domeflick  management,  and  was, 
on  every  occafion,  her  chief  agent  and  diredtrefs.  Thev 
foon  invented  one  reafon  or  other,  to  quarrel  with  all  my 
iervants,  and  either  prevailed  on  me  to  turn  them  away,  or 
treated  them  fo  ill,  that  they  left  me  of  themfelves,  and 
always  fupplied  their  places  with  fome  brought  from  my 
wife’s  relations.  Thus  they  eftablifhed  a  family,  over  which 
I  had  no  authority,  and  which  was  in  a  perpetual  confpi- 
racy  againfl:  me  ;  for  Mitifla  confidered  herfelf  as  having  a 
leparate  intercft,  and  thought  nothing  her  own,  but  what 
*  flie  laid  up  with  mt  my  knowledge.  For  this  reafon  fhe 
brought  me  falfe  accounts  of  the  expences  of  the  houfe, 
joined  with  my  tenants  in  complaints  of  hard  times,  and 
by  means  of  a  fleward  of  her  own,  took  rewards  for  foli- 
citing  abatements  of  the  rent.  Her  great  hope  is  to  out¬ 
live  me,  that  fhe  may  enjoy  what  fhe  has  thus  accumulated, 
and  therefore  ihe  is  always  contriving  fome  improvements 
of  her  jointure  land,  and  once  tried  to  procure  an  in¬ 
junction  to  hinder  me  from  felling  timber  upon  it  for  re¬ 
pairs. 
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pairs.  Her  father  and  mother  affifther  in  her  proje£ts,  and 
are  frequently  hinting  that  flie  is  ill  ufed,  and  reproaching 
me  with  the  prefen  ts  that  other  ladies  receive  from  their 
hulbands. 

Such,  Sir,  was  my  fituation  for  fevcn  years,  till  at  la  ft 
my  patience  was  exhaufted,  and  having  one  dav  invited  her 
father  to  my  houfe,  I  laid  the  fflate  of  my  affairs  before 
him,  dete&ed  my  wife  in  feveral  of  her  frauds,  turned  out 
her  fteward,  charged  a  conftable  with  her  maid,  took  my 
bufinefs  in  my  own  hands,  reduced  her  to  a  fettled  allow¬ 
ance,  and  now  write  this  account  to  warn  others  againft 
marrying  thofe  whom  they  have  no  reafon  to  efteem. 

I  am,  &c. 


Numb.  3 6.  Saturday,  July  21,  1750. 

’’AfP'IWonlo  vo(/.y,'s 

TfgTro^svoi  crvfiygr  oo'Xo*  J  sr»  w^ovosj raw.  HoMEX. 

- - -  Piping  on  their  reeds,  the  ihepherds  go. 

Nor  fear  an  ambufti,  nor  fulped  a  foe.  Pope 

TH  E  R  E  is  fcarcely  any  fpecies  of  poetry  that  has  allured 
more  readers,  or  excited  more  writers,  than  the  pafto- 
ral.  It  is  generally  pleafing,  becaufe  it  entertains  the  mind 
with  reprefentations  of  fcenes  familiar  to  almoft  every  ima¬ 
gination,  and  to  which  all  can  equally  judge 'whether  thev 
are  well  defcribed.  It  exhibits  a  life,  to  which  we  have 
been  always  accuftomed  to  affociate  peace,  and  leifure  and 
innocence  :  and  therefore  we  readily  fet  open  the  heart  for 
the  admimon  of  its  images,  which  contribute  to  drive  away 
cares  and  perturbations,  and  fuffer  ourfelves,  without  re- 
liltance,  to  be  tranlported  to  elyfian  regions,  where  we  are 
to  meet  with  nothing  but  joy,  and  plenty,  and  contentment : 
Where  every  gale  whifpers  pleafure,  and  every  Ihade  pro- 
mifes  repofe.  1  ^ 

It  has  been  maintained  by  feme,  who  love  to  talk  of 
what  they  do  not  know,  that  paftoral  is  the  moft  ancient 
poetry  ;  and  indeed,  fince  it  is  probable  that  poetry  is  near¬ 
ly 
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ly  of  the  fame  antiquity  with  rational  nature,  and  fince  the 
life  of  the  firft  men  was  certainly  rural,  we  may  reafonably 
conjecture,  that,  as  their  ideas  would  necefTarily  be  bor¬ 
rowed  from  thofe  objeCts  with  which  they  were  acquainted, 
their  compofures,  being  filled  chiefly  with  fuch  thoughts 
on  the  vifible  creation  as  tnuft  occur  to  the  firft  obfervers, 
were  paftoral  hymns,  like  thofe  which  Milton  introduces 
the  original  pair  finging,  in  the  day  of  innocence,  to  the 
praife  of  their  Maker. 

For  the  fame  reafon  that  paftoral  poetry  was  the  firft 
employment  of  the  human  imagination,  it  is  generally  the 
firft  literary  amufement  of  our  minds.  We  have  feen  fields, 
and  meadows,  and  groves,  from  the  time  that  our  eyes 
opened  upon  life  •,  and  are  pleafed  with  birds,  and  brooks, 
and  breezes,  much  earlier  than  we  engage  among  the  ac¬ 
tions  and  paflions  of  mankind.  We  are  therefore  delight¬ 
ed  with  rural  pictures,  becaufe  we  know  the  original  at  i 
an  age  when  our  curiofity  can  be  very  little  awakened,  by 
defcriptions  of  courts  which  we  never  beheld,  or  reprefen- 
tations  of  paffion  which  we  never  felt. 

The  fatisfaCfion  received  from  this  kind  of  writing  not 
only  begins  early,  but  lafts  long  ;  eve  do  not,  as  we  ad^> 
vance  into  the  intellectual  world,  throw  it  away  among 
other  childifli  amufements  and  paftimes,  but  willingly  re-  \ 
turn  to  it  in  any  hour  of  indolence  and  relaxation.  The 
images  of  true  paftoral  have  always  the  power  of  exciting 
delight,  becaufe  the  works  of  nature,  from  which  they  are 
drawm,  have  always  the  fame  order  and  beauty,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  force  themfelves  upon  our  thoughts,  being  at  once 
obvious  to  the  mod  careleis  regard,  and  more  than  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  ftrongeft  reafon,  and  fevereft  contemplation. 
Our  inclination  to  ftillnefs  and  tranquillity  is  feldom  much 
lefiened  by  long  knowledge  of  the  bufy  and  tumultuary 
part  of  the  world.  In  childhood  we  turn  our  thoughts  to 
the  country,  as  to  the  regions  of  pleafure ;  we  recur  to  it 
in  old  age  as  a  port  of  reft,  and  perhaps  with  that  fecon- 
dary  and  adventitious  gladnefs,  which  every  man  feels  on 
reviewing  thofe  places,  or  recclleCting  thofe  occurrences, 
that  contributed  to  his  youthful  enjoyments,  and  bring  him 
back  to  the  prime  of  life,  when  the  world  was  gay  with 
the  bloom  of  novelty,  when  mirth  wantoned  at  his  fide, 
and  hope  fparkled  before  him. 

The  fenfe  of  this  univerfal  pleafure  has  invited  numbers 
•without  number  to  try  their  (kill  in  paftoral  performances,  in 

which 
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•which  they  have  generally  fucceeded  after  the  manner  of 
other  imitators,  tranfmitting  the  fame  images  in  the  fame 
combination  from  one  to  another,  till  he  that  reads  the 
title  of  a  poem,  may  guefs  at  the  whole  feries  of  the  com¬ 
petition  ;  nor  will  a  man,  after  the  perufai  of  thortfands  of 
thefe  performances,  find  his  knowledge  enlarged  with  a 
fingle  view  of  nature  not  produced  before,  or  his  imagi¬ 
nation  amufed  with  any  new  application  of  thofe  views  to 
moral  purpofes. 

The  range  of  paftoral  is  indeed  narrow,  for  though  na¬ 
ture  itfelf,  philofophically  confidered,  be  inexhauftible,  yet 
its  general  effects  on  the  eye  and  on  the  ear  are  uniform, 
and  incapable  of  much  variety  of  defeription.  Poetry  can¬ 
not  dwell  upon  the  minuter  diltinftions,  by  which  one 
fpecies  differs  from  another,  without  departing  from  that 
fimplicity  of  grandeur  which  fills  the  imagination ;  nor 
difl'edt  the  latent  qualities  of  things,  without  lofing  its  ge¬ 
neral  power  of  gratifying  every  mind  by  recalling  its  con¬ 
ceptions.  However,  as  each  age  makes  fome  difeoveries, 
and  thofe  difeoveries  are  by  degrees  generally  known,  as 
new  plants  or  modes  of  culture  are  introduced,  and  by  little 
and  little  become  common,  paftoral  might  receive,  from 
time  to  time,  fmall  augmentations,  and  exhibit  once  in  a 
century  a  feene  fomewhat  varied. 

But  paftoral  fubjetfts  have  been  bften,,like  others,  taken 
into  the  hands  of  thofe  that  were  not  qualified  to  adorn 
them,  men  to  whom  the  face  of  nature  was  fo  little  known, 
that  they  have  drawn  it  only  after  their  own  imagination, 
and  changed  or  diftorted  her  features,  that  their  portraits 
might  appear  fomething  more  than  fervile  copies  from  their 
predeceffors. 

Not  only  the  images  of  rural  life,  but  the  occafions  on 
which  they  can  be  properly  produced,  are  few  and  general. 
The  ftate  of  a  man  confined  to  the  employments  and  plea- 
fures  of  the  country,  is  fo  little  diversified,  and  expofed  to 
fo  few  of  thofe  accidents  which  produce  perplexities,  ter¬ 
rors,  and  furprifes,  in  more  complicated  transactions,  that 
he  can  be  {hewn  but  feldom  in  fuch  circumftances  as  attract 
curiofity.  His  ambition  is  without  policy,  and  his  love 
without  intrigue.  He  has  no  complaints  to  make  of  his  ri¬ 
val,  but  that  he  is  richer  than  himfelf ;  nor  any  difafters  to 
lament,  but  a  cruel  miftrefs,  or  a  bad  harveft. 

The  conviction  of  the  neceffity  of  fome  new  fource  of 
pleafure  induced  Satwazarius  to  remove  the  feene  from  the 
Vol.  II.  H  h  fields 
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fields  to  the  fea,  to  fubftitute  fiftiermen  for  Ihepherds,  and 
derive  his  fentiments  from  the  pifcatory  life  ;  for  which  he 
has  been  cenfured  by  fucceeding  criticks,  becaufe  the  fea 
is  an  objedl  of  terror,  and  by  no  means  proper  to  amufe 
the  mind  and  lay  the  paffions  afleep.  Againft  this  objec¬ 
tion  he  might  be  defended  by  the  eftablifhed  maxim,  that 
the  poet  has  a  right  to  felecSf  his  images,  and  is  no  more 
obliged  to  (hew  the  fea  in  a  {form,  than  the  land  under  an 
inundation ;  but  may  difplay  all  the  pleafures,  and  conceal 
the  dangers  of  the  water,  as  he  may  lay  his  lhepherd  under 
a  fhady  beech,  without  giving  him  an  ague,  or  letting  a 
wild  bead  loofe  upon  him. 

There  are,  however,  two  defects  in  the  pifcatory  eclogue, 
which  perhaps  cannot  be  fupplied.  The  fea,  though  in 
hot  countries  it  is  confidered  by  thofe  who  live,  like  Sanna- 
zarius,  upon  the  coaft,  as  a  place  of  pleafure  and  diverfion, 
has  notwithftanding  much  lefs  variety  than  the  land,  and 
therefore  will  be  fooner  exhaufted  by  a  defcriptive  writer. 
When  he  has  once  (hewn  the  fun  rifing  or  fetting  upon  it, 
curled  its  waters  with  the  vernal  breeze,  rolled  the  waves 
in  gentle  fucceflion  to  the  fhore,  and  enumerated  the  fifh 
fporting  in  the  {hallows,  he  has  nothing  remaining  but  what 
is  common  to  all  other  poetry,  the  complaint  of  a  nymph 
for  a  drowned  lover,  or  the  indignation  of  a  fifher  that  his 
ovfters  are  refufed,  and  Mycon’s  accepted. 

Another  obltacle  to  the  general  reception  of  this  kind  of 
poetry,  is  the  ignorance  of  maritime  pleafures,  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  muft  always  live.  To  all  the 
inland  inhabitants  of  every  region,  the  fea  is  only  known 
as  an  immenfe  diffufion  of  waters,  over  which  men  pafs 
from  one  country  to  another,  and  in  which  life  is  fre¬ 
quently  loft.  They  have,  therefore,  no  opportunity  of 
tracing  in  their  own  thoughts,  the  defcriptions  of  winding 
ihores,  and  calm  bays,  nor  can  look  on  the  poem  in  which 
they  are  mentioned,  with  other  fenfations  than  on  a  fea 
chart,  or  the  metrical  geography  of  Dionxfitts. 

This  defedf  San/iazarius  was  hindered  from  perceiving, 
by  writing  in  a  learned  language  to  readers  generally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  works  of  nature  ;  but  if  he  had  made 
his  attempt  in  any  vulgar  tongue,  he  would  foon  have  dif- 
covered  how  vainly  he  had  endeavoured  to  make  that  loved, 
which  was  not  underftood. 

I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  found  eafy  to  improve  the  paf- 
torals  of  antiquity,  by  any  great  additions  or  diverfi  fications. 

Our 
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Our  defcriptions  may  indeed  differ  from  thofe  of  Virgil, 
as  an  Engliffi  from  an  Italian  fummer,  and,  in  fome  re- 
fpe£b,  as  modern  from  ancient  life ;  but  as  nature  is  in 
both  countries  nearly  the  fame,  and  as  poetry  has  to  do 
rather  with  the  paffions  of  men,  which  are  uniform,  than 
their  cuftoms,  which  are  changeable,  the  varieties,  which 
time  or  place  can  furnifh,  will  be  inconfiderable  :  and  I 
fhall  endeavour  to  {hew,  in  the  next  paper,  how  little  the 
latter  ages  have  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  ruf- 
tick  mufe. 


Numb.  37.  Tuesday,  July  24,  1750. 

Canto  qua  folitut,  fi  quando  armenta  i/ocabat , 

Amphion  Dirceeus.  Virg 

Such  drains  I  fitig  as  once  Ampbien  play'd, 

When  lift’ning  flocks  the  powerful  call  obey’d. 

Elphinston. 

TN  writing  or  judging  of  paftoral  poetry,  neither  the  au- 
A  thors  nor  criticks  of  latter  times  feem  to  have  paid 
Efficient  regard  to  the  originals  left  us  by  antiquity,  but 
have  entangled  themfelves  with  unneceffary  difficulties,  by 
advancing  principles,  which,  having  no  foundation  in  the 
nature  of  things,  are  wholly  to  be  reje&ed  from  a  fpecies 
of  compofition,  in  which,  above  all  others,  mere  nature  is 
to  be  regarded. 

It  is  therefore  neceffary  to  enquire  after  fome  more  dif- 
tinft  and  exa£t  idea  of  this  kind  of  writing.  This  may,  I 
think,  be  eafily  found  in  the  paftorals  of  Virgil,  from 
whofe  opinion  it  will  not  appear  very  fafe  to  depart,  if  we 
confider  that  every  advantage  of  nature,  and  of  fortune, 
concurred  to  complete  his  produ&ions ;  that  he  was  born 
With  great  accuracy  and  feverity  of  judgment,  enlightened 
with  all  the  learning  of  one  of  the  brighteft  ages,  and  em- 
bellifhed  with  the  elegance  of  the  Roman  court  ;  that  he 
employed  his  powers  rather  in  improving,  than  inventing, 
and  therefore  muff  have  endeavoured  to  recompenfe  the 
want  of  novelty  by  exa&nefs  ;  that  taking  Theocritus  for 
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his  original,  he  found  paftoral  far  advanced  towards  per- 
fecuo::,  and  that  having  io  great  a  rival,  he  mull  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  uncommon  caution. 

If  we  fearch  the  writings  of  Virgil,  for  the  true  denni- 
t ion  of  a  pafloral,  it  will  be  found  a  poem  in  which  a>ry 
csr-:n  pcff.-m  is  reprefenied  h  its  cjfesrs  upon  a  country  life. 
VCh.itl'oever  therefore  may,  according  to  the  common  courie 
of  things,  happen  in  the  country,  may  afford  a  fubject  for 
a  pafloral  poet. 

In  this  definition  it  will  immediately  occur  to  thofe  who 
are  verfed  in  the  writings  of  the  modern  entitles,  that  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  golden  age.  I  cannot  indeed  eaiily 
difeever  whv  it  is  thought  neceffary  to  refer  delcriptions'  of 
a  rural  date  to  remote  times,  nor  can  I  perceive  that 
anv  writer  has  conditentlv  preferred  the  Arcadian  manners 
and  fentiments.  The  only  realon,  that  I  have  read,  on 
winch  this  rule  has  been  founded,  is,  that,  according  to 
the  cufioms  of  modern  life,  it  is  improbable  that  lhepherds 
fliould  be  capable  of  harmonious  numbers,  or  delicate  fen- 
timents ;  and  therefore  the  reader  muft  exalt  his  ideas  of 
'the  paftoral  character,  by  carrying  his  thoughts  back  to  the 
age  in  which  the  care  or  herds  and  fioexs  was  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  wiled  and  greeted  men. 

Thefe  reafoners  feem  to  have  been  led  into  their  hypo¬ 
thecs,  bv  confidering  paftoral,  not  in  general,  as  a  repre- 
fentation  of  rural  nature,  and  confequently  as  exhibiting 
tire  ideas  and  fentiments  of  tlioie,  whoever  they  are,  to 
whom  the  cour.trv  arfords  plealure  or  employment,  but 
fimplv  as  a  dialogue,  or  narrative  of  men  actually  tending 
flieeo,  and  fcuCed  in  the  lowed  and  mod  laborious  otiices  ; 
from  whence  thev  verv  readily  concluded,  Cnee  characters 
mud  neceffariiv  be  preierved,  that  either  the  lentiments 
mud  (ink  to  the  level  of  the  fpeakers,  or  the  fpeakers  mud 
be  railed  to  the  height  of  the  fentiments. 

In  consequence  of  theie  original  errors,  a  thouland  pre- 
cents  have  been  given,  which  have  only  contributed  to  per¬ 
ries  and  confound.  Some  have  thought  it  neceffary  that 
-he  imatrinarv  manners  of  the  golden  age  lhould  be  univer- 
{  >  preferred,  and  have  therefore  believed,  that  nothing 
more  could  be  admitted  in  paftoral,  than  lilies  and  roles, 
and  rocks  and  dreams,  among  which  are  heard  the  gentle 
v.  hi:',  ers  of  chafte  fondnefs,  cr  the  fort  complaints  of  amor- 
eus  impatience.  In  paftoral,  as  in  ot.ier  writings,  chaftity 
fentiment  ought  doahtiefs  to  be  obferved,  and  purity  of 
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manners  to  be  reprefented  ;  not  becaufe  the  poet  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  images  of  the  golden  age,  but  becaufe,  having 
the  fubjett  in  his  own  choice,  he  ought  always  to  confult 
the  intereft  of  virtue. 

Thefe  advocates  for  the  golden  age  lay  down  other  prin¬ 
ciples,  not  very  confident  with  their  general  plan  ;  for  they 
tell  us,  that,  to  fupport  the  character  of  the  fiiepherd,  it 
is  proper  that  all  refinement  iliould  be  avoided,  and  that 
feme  flight  inftances  of  ignorance  fhould  be  interfperfed. 
Thus  the  fiiepherd  in  Virgil  is  fuppofed  to  have  forgot  the 
name  of  Anaximander,  and  in  Pope  the  term  Zodiack  is  too 
hard  for  a  ruftick  apprehenfion,  But  if  we  place  our  fhep- 
herds  in  their  primitive  condition,  we  may  give  them 
learning  among  their  other  qualifications;  and  if  we  differ 
them  to  allude  at  all  to  things  of  later  exiflence,  which, 
perhaps,  cannot  with  any  great  propriety  be  allowed,  there 
can  be  no  danger  of  making  them  fpeak  with  too  much  ac¬ 
curacy,  fince  they  converfed  with  divinities,  ami  tranfmit- 
ted  to  fucceeding  ages  the  arts  of  life. 

Other  writers,  having  the  mean  and  defpicable  condition 
of  a  fiiepherd  always  before  them,  conceive  it  neceffary  to 
degrade  the  language  of  paftoral  by  obfolete  terms  and  ruf¬ 
tick  words,  which  they  very  learnedly  call  Dorick,  without 
reflecting,  that  they  thus  became  authors  of  a  mangled 
dialect,  which  no  human  being  ever  could  have  fpoken, 
that  they  may  as  well  refine  the  fpeech  as  the  fenti- 
ments  of  their  perfonage,  and  that  none  of  the  incon- 
fiflencies  which  they  endeavour  to  avoid,  is  greater  than 
that  of  joining  elegance  of  thought  with  coarfenefs  of  dic¬ 
tion.  Spenfer  begins  one  of  his  pallorals  with  Itudied 
barbarity  ; 

Diggon  Davis,  I  bid  her  good-day  : 

Or,  Diggon  her  is,  or  I  miflay. 

Dig.  Her  was  her  while  it  was  day-light, 

But  now  her  is  a  moft  wretched  wight. 

What  will  the  reader  imagine  to  be  the  fubject  on  which 
fpeakers  like  thefe  exercife  their  eloquence  ?  Will  he  not 
be  fomewhat  difappointed,  when  he  finds  them  met  toge¬ 
ther  to  condemn  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome  ? 
Surely,  at  the  fame  time  that  a  fiiepherd  learns  theology,  he 
may  gain  fome  acquaintance  with  his  native  language. 
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Pafteral  admits  of  all  ranks  of  perfons,  becaufe  perfcns 
cf  all  ranks  inhabit  the  country.  It  excludes  not,  there¬ 
fore,  on  account  of  the  characters  nerenary  to  be  intro¬ 
duced,  anv  elevation  or  delicacy  of  fenament >  thole  ideas 
only  are  improper,  which,  not  owing  their  original  to 
rural  objects,  are  not  paftoral.  Such  is  the  exclamation 
in  Virgil, 

J\  urc  fcio  quid  fit  Ar.ier.  duris  in  oiutthus  ilium 
Ijmarus,  cut  Rhodcy,  ant  exiremi  Garamemtes, 

Kcc  fmerls  noftri  puerum,  nec  fanguinis ,  eajnt. 

I  k;  :  w  thee,  Love,  in  defarts  thou  wert  bred, 

And  at  the  dogs  of  lavage  tygers  fed  ; 

Alien  of  bind,  ufu.uer  of  the  plains.  D*y6en. 

which  Fope  endeavouring  to  copy,  was  carried  to  (till 
greater  impropriety : 

I  know  thee.  Love,  wild  as  the  raging  maiD, 

More  fierce  than  tygers  on  the  Lybian  plain  ; 

Thou  v.-ert  from  JEtca’s  burning  entrails  tom  ; 

Begot  in  tempefts,  and  in  thunders  born  ! 

Sentiments  like  thefe,  as  they  nave  no  ground  in  nature, 
are  indeed  of  little  value  in  any  poem  ;  but  in  paftoral  they 
are  particularly  liable  to  cenfure,  becaule  it  wants  that  ex¬ 
altation  above  common  life,  which  m  tragick  or  heroick 
writings  often  reconciles  us  to  bold  Rights  and  daring 
figures 

Paftoral  being  the  reprefeuiation  of  an  action  or  pcffion ,  by 
its  effects  upon  a  country  life ,  has  nothing  peculiar  but  its  con¬ 
finement  to  rura’  lrnagerv,  without  which  it  ceafes  to  be 
paftoral.  This  is  us  true  characteriftick,  and  this  it  cannot 
lofe  by  any  dignify  of  fentiment,  or  beauty  of  diction. 
The  Follio  of  Virgil,  with  all  its  elevation,  is  a  compofi- 
tion  trulv  bucolick,  though  rejected  by  the  criticks  ;  for  all 
the  images  are  either  taken  frem  the  country,  or  from  the 
religion  of  the  age  common  to  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  Silenus  is  indeed  cf  a  more  aifputable  kind,  be¬ 
caufe  though  the  feene  lies  in  the  country,  the  fong  being 
religious  and  hiftorical,  bad  been  no  lefs  adapted  to  any 
ether  audience  or  place.  Neither  can  it  well  be  defended 
as  a  fiction,  for  the  introduction  of  a  god  feems  ro  imply 
the  golden  age,  and  yet  he  alludes  to  many  fubiequent 
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tranfa£tions,  and  mentions  Gallus  the  poet’s  contempo¬ 
rary. 

It  feems  neceflafy  to  the  perfe£tion  of  this  poem,  that 
the  occafion  which  is  fuppofed  to  produce  it,  be  at  leaft  not 
inconfiftent  with  a  country  life,  or  lefs  likely  to  intereft 
thofe  who  have  retired  into  places  of  folitude  and  quiet, 
than  the  more  bufy  parts  of  mankind.  It  is  therefore  im¬ 
proper  to  give  the  title  of  a  paftoral  to  verfes,  in  which  the 
fpeakers,  after  the  flight  mention  of  their  flocks,  fall  to 
complaints  of  errors  in  the  church,  and  corruptions  in  the 
government,  or  to  lamentations  of  the  death  of  fome  illuf- 
trious  perfon,  whom,  when  once  the  poet  has  called  a 
fhepherd,  he  has  no  longer  any  labour  upon  his  hands, 
but  can  make  the  clouds  weep,  and  lilies  wither,  and  the 
fheep  hang  their  heads,  without  art  or  learning,  genius  or 
ftudy. 

It  is  part  of  Claudian’s  character  of  his  ruftick,  that  he 
computes  his  time  not  by  the  fucceflion  of  confuls,  but  of 
harvefts.  Thofe  who  pafs  their  days  in  retreats  diftant 
from  the  theatres  of  bufinefs,  are  always  leaft  likely  to  hur¬ 
ry  their  imagination  with  publick  affairs. 

The  facility  of  treating  adtions  or  events  in  the  paftoral 
ftyle,  has  incited  many  writers,  from  whom  more  judg¬ 
ment  might  have  been  expedted,  to  put  the  forrow  or  the 
joy  which  the  occafion  required  into  the  mouth  of  Daphne 
or  of  Thyrfis,  and  as  one  abfurdity  muft  naturally  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  way  for  another,  they  have  written  with 
an  utter  difregard  both  of  life  and  nature,  and  filled  their 
productions  with  mythological  allufions,  with  incredible 
fictions,  and  with  fentiments  which  neither  paffion  nor  rea- 
fon  could  have  dictated,  firtce  the  change  which  religion  has 
piade  in  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  world. 
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Numb.  38.  Saturday,  July  28,  1750. 

/. ureem  quifquis  ir.ed'iocritatan 
Dili  git,  tutus  caret  objoleti . 

Sordibus  teft:,  caret  invidenda 

Scbrius  aula.  H  O  R . 

The  man  within  the  golden  mean, 

Who  can  his  boideft  with  contain, 

Securely  views  the  ruin’d  cell, 

Where  fordid  want  and  forrow  dwell  ; 

And  in  himielf  f-renely  great, 

Declines  an  envied  room  of  llate.  Francis. 

AMONG  many  parallels  which  men  of  imagination 
have  drawn  between  the  natural  and  moral  Bate  of 
the  world,  it  has  been  obferved  that  happinefs,  as  well  as 
virtue,  confifts  in  mediocrity  •,  that  to  avoid  every  extreme 
is  necefiary,  even  to  him  who  has  no  other  care  than  to 
pais  through  the  prefent  ftate  with  eafe  and  fafety  ;  and 
that  the  middle  path  is  the  road  of  fecurity,  on  either  fide 
of  which  are  not  only  the  pitfals  of  vice,  but  the  preci-- 
pices  of  ruin. 

Thus  the  maxim  of  Cleobulus  the  Lindian,  /wrgo»  iror, 
Mediocrity  is  bejl,  has  been  long  confidered  as  an  univerfal 
principle,  extended  through  the  whole  compafs  of  life  and 
nature.  The  experience  of  every  age  feems  to  have  given 
it  new  confirmation,  and  to  {hew  that  nothing,  however 
fpecious  or  alluring,  is  purfued  with  propriety,  or  enjoyed 
with  fafety,  beyond  certain  limits. 

Even  the  gifts  of  nature,  which  may  truly  be  confidered 
as  the  moll  folid  and  durable  of  all  terreftrial  advantages, 
are  found,  when  they  exceed  the  middle  point,  to  draw 
the  pofl'elfor  into  many  calamities,  eafily  avoided  by  others 
that  have  been  lefs  bountifully  enriched  or  adorned.  We 
fee  every  day  women  perifli  with  infamy,  by  having  been 
too  willing  to  fet  their  beauty  to  fhew,  and  others,  though 
not  with  equal  guilt  or  mifery,  yet  with  very  fharp  remorfe, 
languifhing  in  decay,  negleil,  and  obfeurity,  for  having 
rated  their  youthful  charms  at  too  high  a  price.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  if  the  opinion  of  Bacon  be  thought  to  deferve  much 
regard,  very  few  fighs  would  be  vented  foi  eminent  and 
fuperlative  elegance  of  form ;  “  for  beautiful  women,” 
fays  he,  “  are  feldom  of  any  great  accomplifhincnts,  be- 
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«  caufe  they,  for  the  moll  part,  ftudy  behaviour  rather 
“  than  virtue.” 

Health  and  vigour,  and  a  happy  conftitution  of  the  cor¬ 
poreal  frame,  are  of  abfolute  neeeflity  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  comforts,  and  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  life, 
and  requifite  in  yet  a  greater  meafure  to  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  any  thing  illuftrious  or  didinguilhed  ;  yet  even 
thefe,  if  we  can  judge  by  their  apparent  confequenees,  are 
fometimes  not  very  beneficial  to  thofe  on  whom  they  are 
moll  liberally  bellowed.  They  that  frequent  the  chambers 
of  the  lick,  will  generally  find  the  {harped  pains,  and  mod 
dubborn  maladies,  among  them  whom  confidence  of  the4 
force  of  nature  formerly  betrayed  to  negligence  and  irre¬ 
gularity  ;  and  that  fuperfiuity  of  livength,  which  was  at 
once  their  boad  and  their  fnare,  has  often,  in  the  latter  part 
of  life,  no  other  effedl  than  that  it  continues  them  long  in 
impotence  and  anguifb. 

Thefe  gifts  of  nature  are,  however,  always  bleffings  in 
themi'elves,  and  to  be  acknowledged  with  gratitude  to  him 
that  gives  them  ;  fmce  they  are,  in  their  regular  and  legi¬ 
timate  efFefts,  productive  of  happinefs,  and  prove  perni¬ 
cious  only  by  voluntary  corruption  or  idle  negligence.  And 
as  there  is  little  danger  of  purfuing  them  with  too  much 
ardour  or  anxiety,  beeaufe  no  Ikill  or  diligence  can  hope  to 
procure  them,  the  uncertainty  of  their  influence  upon  our 
lives  is  mentioned,  not  to  depreciate  their  real  value,  but 
to  reprefs  the  difcontent  and  envy  to  which  the  want  of 
them  often  gives  occafion  in  thefe  who  do  not  enough  fuf- 
pe£l  their  own  frailty,  nor  conlider  how  much  lefs  is  the 
calamity  of  not  pofl'e fling  great  powers,  than  of  not  ufing 
them  aright. 

Of  all  thofe  things  that  make  us  fuperior  to  others,  there 
is  none  fo  much  within  the  reach  of  our  endeavours  as 
riches,  nor  any  tiling  more  eagerly  or  condantly  defired. 
Poverty  is  an  evil  always  in  our  view,  an  evil  complicated 
with  fo  many  circumdances  of  uneafinefs  and  vexation, 
that  every  man  is  dudious  to  avoid  it.  Some  degree  of 
riches  is  therefore  required,  that  we  may  be  exempt  from 
the  gripe  of  neeefiity  ;  when  this  purpofe  is  once  attained, 
we  naturally  wilh  for  more,  that  the  evil  which  is  regard¬ 
ed  with  fo  much  horror,  may  be  yet  at  a  greater  didance 
from  us  ;  as  he  that  has  once  felt  or  dreaded  the  paw  of 
3  favage,  will  not  be  at  red  till  they  are  parted  by  fome 
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Darner,  which  may  take  a  war  all  powbilirv  of  a  fecond 

2-41.2.  Civ. 

To  this  point,  if  fear  ise  not  unrezl’amabiy  indulged, 
Cieobulus  would,  perhaps,  not  refnfe  to  extend  his  rnedio- 
cn— .  as  at  it  almoft  always  happens,  that  the  man  who 
grow,  ricn,  changes  his  notions  of  povenx,  iiates  his  wants 
hr  tome  new  meafure,  and  from  £  ring  the  enemr  that  pur- 
•_£'  him,  bends  tns  endear  ours  to  overtake  thole  whom  he 
tees  before  him.  me  power  of  gratifying  his  appetites 
increases  t^ar  hem  an  s;  a  mom  and  wines  crowd  in  uncn 
ham.  impcrtun  re  to  be  mushed,  and  rznity  and  ambition 
open  proipect?  to  deiire,  which  Till  grow  wider,  as  they 
are  mere  contemplated. 

Thus  :n  time  want  is  enlarged  without  bounds  \  an 
eagemem  for  increafe  of  podeffiaas  deluges  the  foul,  and 
we  ink  into  the  gulph^  of  infatiabilirv.  orlr  becanfe  we  do 
net  lulhciently  consider,  that  all  real  need  is  verv  focm  fup- 
t-tec.  ana  a.,  real  danger  of  its  invafon  eahlr  precluded  ; 
tmt:  me  chias  of  ranur,  being  without  limits,  mud;  be 
denied  a:  izii  and  that  the  pain  of  reprelhng  them  is 
mis  p  argent  before  they  hare  been  long  accuihomed  to 
compliance. 

■  '  ncioerer  Jaall  look  heedful v  upon  thefe  who  are  emi¬ 
nent  rrr  tfce  r  riches,  will  not  think  their  condition  fucb  as 
mat  he  fhculd  hazard  his  quiet,  and  much  let’s  his  virtue, 
to  ot  tain  it.  h or  all  that  great  wealth  generally  gires  above 
a  moderate  fortune,  is  more  room  for  the  freaks  of  ca¬ 
price,  ano  more  privilege  for  ignorance  and  rice,  a  quicker 
tuerciuoa  oi  uunenes,  and  a  larger  circle  of  roluptuouf- 
nefs. 

There  is  me  xeafon  fcl&ona  icm irked  which  makes  riches 
his  cehrab.e.  l  oo  much  wealth  is  very  frequentiv  the  oc¬ 
ean  on  of  poverty.  Ke  whom  the  wantonnefs  of  abun¬ 
dance  has  once  foftened,  eafiv  links  into  neglect  of  his 
stairs  ;  and  n?  that  thinks  he  can  afford  to  be  negligent,  is 
net  tar  from  being  poor.  He  will  foon  be  involved  in 
perplexities,  which  his  inexperience  will  render  unfur- 
EMtcu  table  ;  he  will  fly  for  help  to  thefe  whefe  intereft  it 
is  that  he  mould  be  more  d ifirehed,  and  will  be  at  laid  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  vultures  that  always  hewer  crer  fortunes 
in  decay. 

"  heA  the  plains  of  India  were  burnt  up  bv  a  long  con- 
tmuonce  i :  i roc  _ht,  Hamct  a.. i  Hadchid.  two  neighbour¬ 
ing 
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ing  fhepherds,  faint  with  third,  flood  at  the  common 
boundary  of  their  grounds,  with  their  flocks  .and  herds 
panting  round  them,  and  in  extremity  of  diftrefs  prayed 
for  water.  On  a  fudden  the  air  was  becalmed,  the  birds 
ceafed  to  chirp,  and  the  flocks  to  bleat.  They  turned  their 
eyes  every  way,  and  faw  a  being  of  mighty  flature  ad¬ 
vancing  through  the  valley,  whom  they  knew  upon  his 
nearer  approach  to  be  the  Genius  of  diftribution.  In  one 
hand  he  held  the  {heaves  of  plenty,  and  in  the  other  the 
fabre  of  dedru£lion.  The  fhepherds  flood  trembling,  and 
would  have  retired  before  him  ;  but  he  called  to  them  with 
a  voice  gentle  as  the  breeze  that  plays  in  the  evening 
among  the  fpices  of  Sabaea  ;  “  Fly  not  from  your  benefac- 
“  tor,  children  of  the  daft !  I  am  come  to  offer  you  gifts, 
“  which  only  your  own  folly  can  make  vain.  You  here 
“  pray  for  water,  and  water  I  will  bellow;  let  me  know 
“  with  how  much  you  will  be  fatisfied  :  fpeak  not  rafhiy  ; 
“  confider,  that  of  whatever  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  body, 
“  excels  is  no  lefs  dangerous  than  lcarcity.  When  you  re- 
“  member  the  pain  of  third,  do  not  forget  the  danger  of 
“  fuffocation.  Now,  Hamet,  tell  me  your  requed.” 

**  O  Being,  kind  and  beneficent,”  fays  Hamet,  “  let  thine 
fC  eye  pardon  my  confufion.  I  entreat  a  little  brook,  which 
“  in  fummer  fhall  never  be  dry,  and  in  winter  never  over- 
“  flow.”  <c  It  is  granted,”  replies  the  Genius  ;  and  im¬ 
mediately  he  opened  the  ground  with  his  fabre,  and  a  foun¬ 
tain  bubbling  up  under  their  feet  fcattered  its  rills  over  the 
meadows  ;  the  flowers  renewed  their  fragrance,  the  trees 
fpread  a  greener  foliage,  and  the  flocks  and  herds  quenched 
their  third. 

Then  turning  to  Rafchid,  the  Genius  invited  him  like- 
wife  to  offer  his  petition.  “  I  requed,”  fays  Rafchid, 
f*  that  thou  wilt  turn  the  Ganges  through  my  grounds, 
“  with  all  his  waters,  and  all  their  inhabitants.”  Hamet 
was  ftruck  with  the  greatnefs  of  his  neighbour’s  fenti- 
ments,  and  fecretly  repined  in  his  heart,  that  he  had  not 
made  the  fame  petition  beforp  hini ;  when  the  Genius 
fpoke, Rafli  man,  be  not  infatiable  !  remember,  to  thee 
“  that  is  nothing  which  thou  canft  not  ufe  ;  and  how  are 
“  thy  wants  greater  than  the  wants  of  Hamet  ?”  Rafchid 
repeated  his  defire,  and  plcafed  himfelf  with  the  mean  ap¬ 
pearance  that  Hamet  would  make  in  the  prefence  of  the 
^proprietor  of  the  Ganges.  The  Genius  then  retired  to¬ 
wards  the  river,  and  the  two  fhepherds  flood  waiting  the 
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event.  As  Rafchid  was  looking  with  contempt  upon  his 
neighbour,  on  a  fudden  was  heard  the  roar  of  torrents, 
and  they  found  by  the  mighty  dream  that  the  mounds  of 
the  Ganges  were  broken.  The  flood  rolled  forward  into 
the  lands  of  Rafchid,  his  plantations  were  torn  up,  his 
flocks  overwhelmed,  he  was  fwept  away  before  it,  and  a 
crocodile  devoured  him. 


Numb:  39.  Tuesday,  July  31,  1750. 

Infelix  ■  ■- nuil'i  bent  nupta  mariio.  A u 60 N1U 5. 

Ur.bleft,  dill  (loom'd  to  wed  with  mifery. 

TH  E  condition  of  the  female  fex  has  been  frequently 
the  fubje£t  of  compaflion  to  medical  writers,  becaufe 
their  conditution  of  body  is  fuch,  that  every  date  of  life 
brings  its  peculiar  difeafes :  they  are  placed  according  to 
the  proverb  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  with  no  other 
choice  than  of  dangers  equally  formidable  ;  and  whether 
they  embrace  marriage,  or  determine  upon  a  Angle  life,  are 
expoied,  in  confequence  of  their  choice,  to  Acknefs,  mi¬ 
fery,  and  death. 

It  were  to  be  wiflied  that  fo  great  a  degree  of  natural  in¬ 
felicity  might  not  be  increafed  by  adventitious  and  artiA- 
cial  niiferies  ;  and  that  beings  whofe  beauty  we  cannot  be¬ 
hold  without  admiration,  and  whofe  delicacy  we  cannot 
contemplate  without  tendernefs,  might  be  differed  to_  enjoy 
every  alleviation  of  their  borrows.  But,  howeter  it  has 
happened,  the  cudom  of  the  world  feems  to  have  been 
formed  in  a  kind  of  confpiracy  againd  them,  though  it 
does  not  appear  but  they  had  themfelves  an  equal  (hare  in 
its  edablidiment ;  and  prefcriptions  which  by  whomfoever 
thev  were  begun,  arc  now  of  long  continuance,  and  by 
confequence  of  great  authority,  feem  to  have  almod  ex¬ 
cluded  them  from  content,  in  whatfoever  condition  they 
fhall  pafs  their  lives. 

If  they  refufe  the  focietv  of  men,  and  continue  in  that 
date  which  is  reafcnably  fuppofed  to  place  happinefs  mod 
in  their  own  power,  they  feldom  give  thofe  that  frequent 
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their  converfation,  any  exalted  notions  of  the  bleffing  of 
liberty  ;  for  whether  it  be  that  they  are  angry  to  fee  with 
what  inconfiderate  eagernefs  other  heedlefs  females  rufh 
into  llavery,  or  with  what  abfurd  vanity  the  married  ladies 
boaft  the  change  of  their  condition,  and  condemn  the  he¬ 
roines  who  endeavour  to  afl'ert  the  natural  dignity  of  their 
fex  ;  whether  they  are  confcious  that  like  barren  countries 
they  are  free,  only  becaufe  they  were  never  thought  to 
deferve  the  trouble  of  a  conqueft,  or  imagine  that  their 
fincerity  is  not  always  unfufpeCed,  when  they  declare 
their  contempt  of  men  ;  it  is  certain,  that  they  generally 
appear  to  have  fome  great  and  inceffant  caufeof  uneafinefs, 
and  that  many  of  them  have  at  lad  been  perfuaded,  by 
powerful  rhetoricians,  to  try  the  life  which  they  had  fo 
long  contemned,  and  put  on  the  bridal  ornaments  at  a  time 
when  they  lead  became  them. 

What  are  the  real  caufes  of  the  impatience  which  the 
ladies  difcover  in  a  virgin  date,  I  fhall  perhaps  take  fome 
other  occafion  to  examine.  That  it  is  not  to  be  envied  for 
its  happinefs,  appears  from  the  folicitude  with  which  it  is 
avoided  ;  from  the  opinion  univerfally  prevalent  among  the 
fex,  that  no  woman  continues  long  in  it  but  becaufe  die  is 
not  invited  to  forfake  it ;  from  the  difpofition  always  fhewn 
to  treat  old  maids  as  the  refule  of  the  world  ;  and  from 
the  willingnefs  with  which  it  is  often  quitted  at  lad,  by 
thofe  whofe  experience  has  enabled  them  to  judge  at  lei- 
fure,  and  decide  with  authority. 

Yet  fuch  is  life,  that  whatever  is  propofcd,  it  is  much 
eafier  to  find  reafons  for  rejefting  than  embracing.  Mar¬ 
riage,  though  a  certain  fecuritv  from  the  reproach  and  foli- 
tude  of  antiquated  virginity,  has  yet,  as  it  is  ufually  con¬ 
duced,  many  difadvantages,  that  take  away  much  from 
the  pleafure  which  fociety  promifes,  and  might  afford,  if 
pleafures  and  pains  were  honedly  fiiared,  and  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  inviolably  preferved. 

The  naileries,  indeed,  which  many  ladies  differ  under 
conjugal  vexations,  are  to  be  confidered  with  great  pity, 
becaufe  their  hufbands  are  often  not  taken  by  them  as  ob- 
jefts  of  affeCion,  but  forced  upon  them  by  authority  and 
violence,  or  by  perfuafion  and  importunity,  equally  refift- 
lefs  when  urged  by  thofe  whom  they  have  been  always  ac- 
cuflomed  to  reverence  and  obey;  and  it  very  feldorn  ap¬ 
pears  that  thofe  who  are  thus  defpotick  in  the  difpofal  of 
their  children,  pay  any  regard  to  their  domeftick  and  per- 
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fonal  felicity,  or  think  it  fo  much  to  be  inquired  whether 
they  will  be  happy,  as  whether  they  will  be  rich. 

It  may  be  urged,  in  extenuation  of  this  crime,  which 
parents,  not  in  any  other  refpedt  to  be  numbered  with  rob¬ 
bers  and  aifaffins,  frequently  commit,  that,  in  their  efti- 
mation,  riches  and  happinefs  are  equivalent  terms.  They 
have  palled  their  lives  with  no  other  wilh  than  that  of  add¬ 
ing  acre  to  acre,  and  filling  one  bag  after  another,  and 
imagine  the  advantage  of  a  daughter  l'ufficiently  confidered, 
when  they  have  fecured  her  a  large  jointure,  and  given 
her  reafonable  expeditions  of  living  in  the  midlt  of  thofe 
pleafures,  with  which  lire  had  feen  her  father  and  mother 
folacing  their  acre. 

There  is  an  occonomical  oracle  received  among  the  pru¬ 
dential  part  of  the  world,  which  advifes  fathers  to  marry 
their  daughters ,  left  they  Jhould  marry  themfelves  ;  by  which  I 
fuppofe  it  is  implied,  that  women  left  to  their  own  con- 
dudf,  generally  unite  themfelves  with  fuch  partners  as  can 
contribute  very  little  to  their  felicity.  Who  was  the  author 
of  this  maxim,  or  with  what  intention  it  was  originally  ' 
uttered,  1  have  not  yet  difcovered  ;  but  imagine  that  how¬ 
ever  folemnly  it  may  be  tranfmitted,  or  however  implicitly, 
received,  it  can  confer  no  authority  which  nature  has  de¬ 
nied,  it  cannot  licenfe  Titius  to  be  unjuft,  left  Caia  lliould 
be  imprudent  ;  nor  give  right  to  imprifon  for  life,  left  li¬ 
berty  fhould  be  ill  employed. 

That  the  ladies  have  fometimes  incurred  imputations 
which  might  naturally  produce  edidts  not  much  in  their 
favour,  muft  be  confefied  by  their  warmeft  advocates;  and 
I  have  indeed  feldom  obferved  that  when  the  tendernefs  or 
virtue  of  their  parents  has  preferved  them  from  forced 
marriage,  and  left  them  at  large  to  choofe  their  own  path 
in  the  labyrinth  of  life,  they  have  made  any  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  liberty:  They  commonly  take  the  opportunity 
of  independence  to  trifle  away  youth  and  lofe  their  bloom 
in  a  hurry  cf  diverfions,  recurring  in  a  fucceftion  too  quick 
to  leave  room  for  any  fettled  relledfion  ;  they  fee  the  world 
without  gaining  experience,  and  at  laft  regulate  their  choice 
by  motives  trifling  as  thofe  of  a  girl,  or  mercenary  as  thofe 
of  a  mifer. 

Melanthia  came  to  town  upon  the  death  of  her  father, 
with  a  very  large  fortune,  and  with  the  reputation  of  a 
much  larger  ;  fne  was  therefore  followed  and  carefied  by 
many  men  of  rank,  and  by  fome  of  underftanding  ;  but 
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having  an  infatiable  defire  of  pleafure,  (he  was  not  at  lei- 
fure,  from  the  park,  the  gardens,  the  theatres,  vifits,  affem- 
blies,  and  mafquerades,  to  attend  ferioufly  to  any  propofal, 
but  was  ftill  impatient  for  a  new  flatterer,  and  neglected 
rrfarriage  as  always  in  her  power  ;  til]  in  time  her  admirers 
fell  away,  wearied  with  expence,  difgufted  at  her  folly,  or 
offended  by  her  inconflancy  ;  flie  heard  of  concerts  to 
which  fhe  was  not  invited,  and  was  more  than  once  forced 
to  fit  ftil]  at  an  aflembly  for  want  of  a  partner.  In  this 
diftrefs,  chance  threw  in  her  way  Philotryphus,  a  man  vain, 
glittering,  and  thoughtlefs  as  herfelf,  who  had  fpent  a  fmall 
fortune  in  equipage  and  drefs,  and  was  fhining  in  the  la  ft 
fuit  for  which  his  tailor  would  give  him  credit.  He  had 
been  long  endeavouring  to  retrieve  his  extravagance  by 
marriage,  and  therefore  foon  paid  his  court  to  Melanthia, 
who  after  fome  weeks  of  infenfibility  faw  him  at  a  ball, 
and  was  wholly  overcome  by  his  performance  in  a  minuet. 
They  married  j  but  a  man  cannot  always  dance,  and  Phi¬ 
lotryphus  had  no  other  method  of  pleafing  :  however,  as 
neither  was  in  any  great  degree  vicious,  they  live  together 
with  no  other  unhappinefs,  than  vacuity  of  mind,  and  that 
tafteleffhefs  of  life,  which  proceeds  from  a  fatietv  of  ju¬ 
venile  pleafures,  and  an  utter  inability  to  fill  their  place  by 
nobler  employments.  As  they  have  known  the  fafhionable 
world  at  the  fame  time,  they  agree  in  their  notions  of  all 
thofe  fubjefts  on  which  they  ever  fpeak,  and  being  able  to 
add  nothing  to  the  ideas  of  each  other,  are  not  much  in¬ 
clined  to  converfiation,  but  very  often  join  in  one  with, 
“  That  they  could  fleep  more,  and  think  lefs.” 

Argyris,  after  having  refuied  a  thou  fa  nd  offers,  at  la  ft 
confer.ted  to  marry  Cotylus,  the  younger  brother  of  a  duke, 
a  man  without  elegance  of  mien,  beauty  of  perion,  or  force 
of  under  {landing ;  who,  while  he  courted  her,  could  not 
always  forbear  allufions  to  her  birth,  and  hints  how  cheaply 
fhe  would  purchafe  an  alliance  to  fo  illuftrious  a  family. 
His  conduct  from  the  hour  of  his  marriage  has  been  infuf- 
ferably  tyrannical,  nor  has  he  any  other  regard  to  her  than 
what  arifes  from  his  defire  that  her  appearance  may  not 
difgrace  him.  Upon  this  principle,  however,  he  always 
orders  that  fhe  fhould  be  gaily  drefled,  and  fplendidly  at¬ 
tended  ;  and  fhe  has,  among  all  her  mortifications,  the  hap- 
pinefs  to  take  place  of  her  eldeft  fifter. 
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Numb.  40.  Saturday,  \AuguJl  4, 

- -  2sfec  died,  cur  evo  ami  cum 

OJj enda-m  hi  nugns  f  Hez  nucra  fen  a  due  cut 
hi  mala  dsrifunz  fern  el. 

Nor  lay,  for  trifles  why  Ihoulfl  I  rliipleafe 
The  man  I  lcve  ?  For  trifles  l'uch  as  thefe 
To  ierioiis  mifehiefs  lead  the  man  I  love. 

If  once  the  flatterer’s  ridicule  he  prove. 

IT  has  been  remarked,  that  authors  are  genus  irritabile , 
a  generation  very  eajlly  put  cut  of  temper ,  2nd  that  they 
feldom  fail  of  giving  proofs  of  their  irafeibiiity  upon  the 
flighted:  attack  of  criticifm,  or  the  molt  gentle  or  modeft 
offer  of  advice  and  information. 

Writers  being  belt  acquainted  with  one  another,  have 
reprefented  this  character  as  prevailing  among  men  of  li¬ 
terature,  which  a  more  extenfive  view  of  the  world  would 
have  {hewn  them  to  be  diffufed  through  all  human  na¬ 
ture,  to  mingle  ltfelf  with  every  fpecies  of  ambition  and 
defire  of  praife,  and  to  difeover  its  effects  with  greater  or 
lefs  reftraint,  and  under  difguiles  more  or  lefs  artful,  in  all 
places  and  all  conditions. 

The  quarrels  of  writers,  indeed,  are  more  obfervecl,  be- 
caufe  they  neceifarily  appeal  to  the  decifion  of  the  publick. 
Their  enmities  are  incited  by  applaufes  from  their  parties, 
and  prolonged  by  treacherous  encouragement  for  general 
diverfion  •,  and  when  the  conteft  happens  to  rife  high  be¬ 
tween  men  of  genius  and  learning,  its  memory  is  conti¬ 
nued  for  the  fame  reafon  as  its  vehemence  was  at  firfl  pro¬ 
moted,  becaufe  it  gratifies  the  malevolence  or  curiofity  of 
readers,  and  relieves  the  vacancies  of  life  with  amufement 
and  laughter.  The  perfonal  difputes,  therefore,  of  rivals 
in  wit  are  fometimes  transmitted  to  pofterity,  when  the 
grudges  and  heart-burnings  of  men  lefs  confpicuous,  though 
carried  on  \\  ith  equal  bitterriefs,  and  productive  of  greater 
evils,  are  expofed  to  the  knowledge  of  thofe  only  whom 
they  nearly  affeft,  and  buffered  to  pafs  off  and  be  forgotten 
amon[T  common  and  cafual  tranfacfions. 

The  refentment  which  the  difeovery  of  a  fault  or  folly 
produces,  muff  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  our  pride,  and 
will  resrularly  be  more  acrimonious  as  pride  is  more  lmme- 
*  diately 
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diately  the  principle  of  aCtion.  In  whatever  therefore  we 
with  or  imagine  ourfelves  to  excel,  we  fhall  always  be  dif- 
pleafed  to  have  our  claims  to  reputation  difputed,  and  more 
difpleafed,  if  the  accomplifhment  be  fuch  as  can  expeCt 
reputation  only  for  its  reward.  For  this  reafon  it  is  com¬ 
mon  to  find  men  break  out  into  rage  at  any  infinuations 
to  the  difadvantage  of  their  wit,  who  have  borne  with 
great  patience  reflections  on  their  morals  ;  and  of  women 
it  has  been  always  known,  that  no  cenfure  wounds  lo 
deeply,  or  rankles  fo  long,  as  that  which  charges  them 
with  want  of  beauty. 

As  men  frequently  fill  their  imaginations  with  trifling 
purfuits,  and  pleaie  themfelves  molt  with  things  of  fmall 
importance,  I  have  often  known  very  fevere  and  lafting 
malevolence  excited  by  unlucky  cenfures,  which  would 
have  fallen  without  any  effeCt,  had  they  not  happened  to 
Wound  a  part  remarkably  tender.  Guftulus,  who  valued 
himfelf  upon  the  nicety  of  his  palate,  difinherited  his  el- 
deft  fon  for  telling  him  that  the  wine,  which  he  was  then 
commending,  was  the  fame  which  he  had  fent  away  the 
day  before  not  fit  to  be  drunk.  Proculus  withdrew  his 
kindnefs  from  a  nephew,  whom  he  had  always  confidered 
as  the  moft  promifing  genius  of  the  age,  for  happening  to 
praife  in  his  prefence  the  graceful  horl'emanfhip  of  Marius. 
And  Fortunio,  when  he  was  privy  counfellor,  procured  a 
clerk  to  be  difmified  from  one  of  the  publick  offices,  in 
which  he  was  eminent  for  his  fkill  and  affiduity,  becaufe 
he  had  been  heard  to  fay,  that  there  was  another  man  in 
the  kingdom  on  whofe  fkill  at  billiards  he  would  lay  his 
money  againft  Fortunio’s. 

Felicia  and  Floretta  had  been  bred  up  in  one  houfe,  and 
ffiared  all  the  pleafures  and  endearments  of  infancy  toge¬ 
ther.  They  entered  upon  life  at  the  fame  time,  and  con¬ 
tinued  their  confidence  and  friendffiip  ;  confulted  each 
other  in  every  change  of  their  drefs,  and  every  admiffion 
of  a  new  lover ;  thought  every  diverfion  more  entertaining 
whenever  it  happened  that  both  were  prefent,  and  when 
feparated  juftified  the  conduct,  and  celebrated  the  excel¬ 
lencies,  of  one  another.  Such  was  their  intimacy,  and 
fuch  their  fidelity ;  till  a  birth-night  approached,  when 
Floretta  took  one  morning  an  opportunity,  as  they  were 
confulting  upon  new  clothes,  to  advife  her  friend  not  to 
dance  at  the  ball,  and  informed  her  that  her  performance 
the  year  before  had  not  anfwered  the  expectation  which 
Vol.  II.  I  i  her 
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her  ether  accomplishments  had  raifed.  Felicia  commend¬ 
ed  her  fincerity,  and  thanked  her  for  the  caution  ;  but  told 
her  that  fire  danced  to  pleafe  herfe'.f,  and  was  in  very  lit¬ 
tle  concern  what  the  men  might  take  the  liberty  of  faying, 
but  that  if  her  appearance  gave  her  dear  Fioretta  any'  un- 
eafinefs,  fhe  would  Stay  away.  Fioretta  had  now  nothing 
left  but  to  make  new  protestations  of  fincerity  and  affec¬ 
tion,  with  which  Felicia  was  fo  well  fatisfied,  that  they 
parted  with  more  than  ufual  fondnefs.  They  ftill  conti¬ 
nued  to  vifit,  with  this  only  difference,  that  Felicia  was 
more  punctual  than  before,  and  often  declared  how  high  a 
,  value  fhe  put  upon  fincerity,  how  much  the  thought  that 
gooanefs  to  be  efteemed  which  would  venture  to  admo- 
nifh  a  friend  of  an  error,  and  with  what  gratitude  advice 
was  to  be  received,  even  when  it  might  happen  to  proceed 
from  miftake. 

In  a  few  months  Felicia,  with  great  ferioufnefs,  told 
Fioretta,  that  though  her  beauty  was  fuch  a;  gave  charms 
to  whatever  (lie  did,  and  her  qualifications  fo  exteniive, 
that  fhe  could  not  fail  of  excellence  in  any  attempt,  yet 
fhe  thought  herfelf  obliged  by  the  duties  of  friendship  to 
inform  he^,  that  if  ever  fhe  betrayed  want  of  judgment,  it 
was  by  too  frequent  compliance  with  folicitations  to  fing, 
for  that  her  manner  was  fomewhat  ungraceful,  and  her 
voice  had  no  great  compafs.  It  is  true,  fays  Fioretta,  when 
I  fung  three  nights  ago  at  lady  Sprightly’s,  I  was  hoarfe 
with  a  cold  ;  but  I  fmg  for  my  own  fatisfadlion,  and  am 
not  in  the  lealt  pain  whether  I  am  liked.  However,  my 
dear  Felicia’s  kindnefs  is  not  the  lefs,  and  I  fhall  always 
think  myfelf  happy  in  fo  true  a  friend. 

From  this  time  they  never  law  each  other  without  mu¬ 
tual  profeffions  of  efteem,  and  declarations  of  confidence, 
but  went  foon  after  into  the  country  to  vifit  their  relations. 
"When  they  came  back,  they  were  prevailed  on,  by  the  im¬ 
portunity  of  new  acquaintance,  to  take  lodgings  in  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  the  town,  and  had  frequent  occafion  when 
they  met,  to  bewail  the  diftance  at  which  they  were  placed, 
and  the  uncertainty  which  each  experienced  of  finding  the 
other  at  home. 

Thus  are  the  fondeft  and  firmed  friendships  diffolved, 
by  fuch  opennefs,  and  fincerity,  as  interrupt  our  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  our  own  approbation,  or  recal  us  to  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  thofe  failings,  which  we  are  more  willing  to  in¬ 
dulge  than  to  corredl. 
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It  is  by  no  means  neceffary  to  imagine,  that  he  who  is 
offended  at  advice,  was  ignorant  of  the  fault,  and  relents 
the  admonition  as  a  falfe  charge  ;  for  perhaps  it  is  molt  na¬ 
tural  to  be  enraged,  when  there  is  the  ftrongeft  conviftion 
of  our  own  guilt.  While  we  can  eafiiy  defend  our  cha- 
radfer,  we  are  no  more  difturbed  at  an  accufation,  than 
we  are  alarmed  by  an  enemy  whom  we  are  fure  ro  con- 
cjuer  ;  and  whofe  attack,  therefore,  will  bring  us  honour 
without  danger.  But  when  a  man  feels  the  rsprehenfion 
of  a  friend  feconded  by  his  own  heart,  he  is  eafily  heated 
into  rtfentment  and  revenge,  either  becaufe  he  hoped  that 
the  fault  of  which  he  was  confcious  had  efcaped  the 
notice  of  others ;  or  that  his  friend  had  looked  upon  it 
with  tendernefs  and  extenuation,  and  exculed  it  for  the 
fake  of  h  is  other  virtues  5  or  had  conlidered  him  as  too 
wife  to  need  advice,  or  too  delicate  to  be  Ihocked  with  re¬ 
proach  :  or,  becaufe  we  cannot  feel  without  pain  thofe  re- 
fiedbions  roufed  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  lay 
alleep  ;  and  when  pain  has  produced  anger,  who  would 
not  willingly  believe,  that  it  ought  to  be  difcharged  on 
others,  rather  than  on  himfelf  ? 

The  refentment  produced  by  fincerity,  whatever  be  its 
immediate  caufe,  is  fo  certain,  and  generally  fo  keen,  that 
very  few  have  magnanimity  fufficient  for  the  practice  of  a 
duty,  which,  above  molt  others,  expofes  its  votaries  to 
hardlhips  and  perfections ;  yet  friendship  without  it  is  of 
Very  little  value,  fince  the  great  ufe  of  fo  clofe  an  inti¬ 
macy  is  that  our  virtues  may  be  guarded  and  encouraged, 
and  our  vices  repreffed  in  their  firlt  appearance  by  timely 
detection,  awd  falutary  remonftrances. 

It  is  decreed  by  providence  that  nothing  truly  valuable 
(hall  be  obtained  in  our  prefent  ftate,  but  with  difficulty 
and  danger.  He  that  hopes  for  that  advantage  which  is  to 
be  gained  from  unreftrained  communication,  muff  fome- 
times  hazard,  by  unpleafing  truths,  that  friendffiip  which 
he  afpires  to  merit.  The  chief  rule  to  be  obferved  in  the 
exercife  of  this  dangerous  office,  is  to  preferve  it  pure 
from  all  mixture  of  intereft  or  vanity  ;  to  forbear  admo¬ 
nition  or  reproof,  when  our  confciences  tell  us  that  they 
are  incited,  not  by  the  hopes  of  reforming  faults,  but  the 
defire  of  fhewing  our  difcernment,  or  gratifying  our  own 
pride  by  the  mortification  of  another.  It  is  not  indeed 
certain  that  the  mod  refined  caution  will  find  a  proper 
time  for  bringing  a  man  to  the  knowledge  of  his  own  fail- 
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ings,  or  the  mod  zealous  benevolence  reconcile  him  to 
that  judgment,  by  which  they  are  detected  •,  but  he  who 
endeavours  only  the  happinefs  of  him  whom  he  reproves, 
will  always  have  either  the  fatisfadtion  of  obtaining  or 
deferving  kindnefs  •,  if  he  fucceeds,  he  benefits  his  friend, 
and  if  he  fails,  he.  has  at  lead  the  confcioufnefs  that  he 
differs  for  only  doing  well. 


Numb.  41.  Tuesday,  Augujl  7,  1750. 

Nulla,  recordanti  lux  eft  tn  'grata gra'vvque. 

Nulla  ftit  cujvs  non  meminijfe  ‘velit. 

Ampliat  eetatis  fpaihtm fibl  •vir  bonus ,  hoc  cf 

V iv ere  bis,  *vita  pojfe  prior e  f  rut.  Mart. 

No  day’s  remembrance  dial!  the  good  regret, 

Nor  wifli  one  bitter  moment  to  forget  ; 

They  ftretch  the  limits  of  this  narrow  fpan. 

And,  by  enjoying,  live  paft  life  again.  F.  Lewjs. 

SO  few  of  the  hours  of  life  are  filled  up  with  objedts 
adequate  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  fo  frequently  are 
w e  in  want  of  prefent  pleafure  or  employment,  that  we 
are  forced  to  have  recourfe  every  moment  to  the  paft  and 
future  for  fupplemer.tal  fatisfadtions,  and  relieve  the  vacui¬ 
ties  of  our  being,  by  recolledtion  of  former  paffages,  or 
anticipation  of  events  to  come. 

I  cannot  but  confider  this  neceffity  of  fearching  on  every 
fide  for  matter  on  which  the  attention  may  be  employed, 
as  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  fuperior  and  celeftial  nature  of  the 
foul  of  man.  We  have  no  reafon  to  believe  that  other 
creatures  have  higher  faculties,  or  more  extenfive  capa¬ 
cities,  than  the  prefervation  of  themfelves,  or  their  fpe- 
cies,  requires;  they  feem  always  to  be  fully  employed,  or 
to  be  completely  at  eafe  without  employment,  to  feel  few 
intellectual  miferies  or  pleafures,  and  to  have  no  exube¬ 
rance  of  underftanding  to  lay  out  upon  curiofity  or  caprice, 
but  to  have  their  minds  exadtly  adapted  to  their  bodies, 
with  few  other  ideas  than  fuch  as  corporal  pain  or  plea¬ 
fure  imp  refs  upon  them. 
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Of  memory,  which  makes  fo  large  a  part  of  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  human  foul,  and  which  has  fo  much  influence 
upon  all  its  other  powers,  but  a  fmall  portion  has  been  al¬ 
lotted  to  the  animal  world.  We  do  not  find  the  grief, 
with  which  the  dams  lament  the  lofs  of  their  young,  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  tendernels  with  which  they  carefs,  the  af- 
fiduity  with  which  they  feed,  or  the  vehemence  with  which 
they  defend  them.  Their  regard  for  their  offspring,  when 
it  is  before  their  eyes,  is  not,  in  appearance,  lefs  than  that 
of  a  human  parent  ;  but  when  it  is  taken  away,  it  is  very 
foon  forgotten,  and,  after  a  fhort  abfence,  if  brought  a- 
gain,  wholly  difregarded. 

That  they  have  very  little  remembrance  of  any  thing 
once  out  of  the  reach  of  their  fenfes,  and  fcarce  any  power 
of  comparing  the  prefent  with  the  part,  and  regulating 
their  conclufions  from  experience,  may  be  gathered  from 
this,  that  their  intellects  are  produced  in  their  full  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  fparrow  that  was  hatched  laft  fpring  makes  her 
firft  neft  the  enfuing  feafon,  of  the  fame  materials,  and 
with  the  fame  art,  as  in  any  following  year ;  and  the  hen 
condudfs  and  fhelters  her  firft  brood  of  chickens  with  all 
the  prudence  that  fhe  ever  attains. 

It  has  been  afked  by  men  who  love  to  perplex  any  thing 
that  is  plain  to  common  underftandings,  how  reafon  dif¬ 
fers  from  inftindt ;  and  Prior  has  with  no  great  propriety 
made  Solomon  himfelf  declare,  that  to  diftinguifh  them  is 
the  fool's  ignorance ,  and  the  pedant's  pride.  To  give  an  accu¬ 
rate  anfwer  to  a  queftion,  of  which  the  terms  are  not  com¬ 
pletely  underftood,  is  impoffible  ;  we  do  not  know  in  what 
either  reafon  or  inftindt  confift,  and  therefore  cannot  tell 
with  exadtnefs  how  they  differ;  but  furely  he  that  contem¬ 
plates  a  fhip  and  a  bird’s  neft,  will  not  be  long  without 
finding  out,  that  the  idea  of  the  one  was  imprefled  at  once, 
and  continued  through  all  the  progreffive  defcents  of  the 
fpecies,  without  variation  or  improvement;  and  that  the 
other  is  the  refult  of  experiments  compared  with  experi¬ 
ments,  has  grown,  by  accumulated  observation,  from  lefs 
to  greater  excellence,  and  exhibits  the  colledlive  know¬ 
ledge  of  different  ages  and  various  profefiions. 

Memory  is  the  purveyor  of  reafon,  the  power  which  pla¬ 
ces  thofe  images  before  the  mind  upon  which  the  judgment 
is  to  be  exercifed,  and  which  treafures  up  the  determina¬ 
tions  that  are  once  pafled,  as  the  rules  of  future  adtion,  «r 
grounds  of  fubfequent  conclufions. 
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It  is,  indeed,  the  faculty  of  remembrance,  which  may 
be  faid  to  place  us  in  the  clafs  of  moral  agents.  If  we 
were  to  aft  only  in  confequence  of  fome  immediate 
impulfe,  and  receive  no  direction  from  internal  mo¬ 
tives  of  choice,  we  fhould  be  puflied  forward  by  an  in¬ 
vincible  fatality,  without  power  or  reafon  for  the  moft  part 
to  prefer  one  thing  to  another,  becaufe  we  could  make  no 
comparifon  but  of  objects  which  might  both  happen  to  be 
prefent. 

We  owe  to  memory  not  only  the  increafe  of  our  know¬ 
ledge,  and  our  progrefs  in  rational  enquiries,  but  many 
other  intelleftual  pleafures.  Indeed,  almolt  all  that  we 
can  be  faid  to  enjoy  is  paft  or  future  ;  the  prefent  is  in  per¬ 
petual  motion,  leaves  us  as  foon  as  it  arrives,  ceafes  to  be 
prelent  before  its  prefence  is  well  perceived,  and  is  only 
known  to  have  exifted  by  the  effects  which  it  leaves  behind. 
The  greateft  part  of  our  ideas  arifes,  therefore,  from  the 
view  before  or  behind  us,  and  we  are  happy  or  miferable, 
according  as  we  are  affedted  by  the  furvey  of  our  life,  or 
our  prolpefl  of  future  exiftence. 

With  regard  to  futurity,  when  events  are  at  fuch  a  dif- 
tance  from  us,  that  we  cannot  take  the  whole  concatena¬ 
tion  into  our  view,  we  have  generally  power  enough  over 
our  imagination  to  turn  it  upon  pleafmg  feenes,  and  can 
promife  ourfelves  riches,  honours,  and  delights,  without 
intermingling  thofe  vexations  and  anxieties,  with  which  all 
human  enjoyments  are  polluted.  If  fear  breaks  in  on  one 
fide,  and  alarms  us  with  dangers  and  difappointments,  we 
can  call  in  hope  on  the  other,  to  folace  us  with  rewards, 
and  efcapes  and  victories  ;  fo  that  we  are  feldom  without 
means  of  palliating  remote  evils,  and  can  generally  footh 
ourfelves  to  tranquillity,  whenever  any  troublefome  pre- 
fage  happens  to  attack  us. 

It  is,  therefore,  I  believe,  much  more  common  for  the 
folitary  and  thoughtful,  to  amufe  themfelves  with  fchemes 
of  the  future,  than  reviews  of  the  paft.  For  the  future  is 
pliant  and  dudtile,  and  will  be  eafily  moulded  by  a  ftrong 
fancy  into  any  form.  But  the  images  which  memory  pre- 
fents  are  of  a  ftubborn  and  untraitable  nature,  the  ob- 
je£ts  of  remembrance  have  already  exifted,  and  left  their 
lignature  behind  them  impreffed  upon  the  mind,  fo  as  to 
defy  all  attempts  of  rafure  or  of  change. 

As  the  fatisfadlions,  therefore,  arifing  from  memory  are 
lefs  arbitrary,  they  are  more  folid,  and  are,  indeed,  the 
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only  joys  which  we  can  call  our  own.  Whatever  we  have 
once  repofited,  as  Dryden  exprelfes  it,  in  the  J acred  treafure 
of  the  paf ,  is  out  of  the  reach  of  accident,  or  violence,  nor 
can  be  loll  either  by  our  own  weaknefs,  or  another’s 
malice : 

•  — Non  tnrneri  irritum 

Shrodcunque  retro  eft  t_fftciel ,  neque 
Diffinget,  infect  unique  reddet, 

Quod  fugiens  fmel  horn  vexit. 

Be  fair  or  foul,  or  rain  or  lhine, 

The  joys  I  have  pollefs’d  in  fpite  of  fare  are  mine. 

Not  heav’n  irfelf  upon  the  pail  has  pow’r. 

But  what  has  been  has  been,  and  I  have  had  my  hour. 

Dryde  n. 

There  is  certainly  no  greater  happinefs  than  to  be  able 
to  look  back  on  a  life  ufefully  and  virtuoully  employed,  to 
trace  our  own  progrefs  in  exiitence,  by  fuch  tokens  as  ex¬ 
cite  neither  lhame  nor  forrow.  Life,  in  which  nothing 
has  been  done  or  buffered  to  diftinguifh  one  day  from  ano¬ 
ther,  is  to  him  that  has  palfed  it,  as  if  it  had  never  been, 
except  that  he  is  confcious  how  ill  he  has  hufbanded  the 
great  depofit  of  his  Creator.  Life,  made  memorable  by 
crimes,  and  diverfified  through  its  feveral  periods  by  wick- 
ednefs,  is  indeed  eafily  reviewed,  but  reviewed  only  with 
horror  and  remorfe. 

The  great  confideration  which  ought  to  influence  us  in 
the  ufe  of  the  prefent  moment,  is  to  arife  from  the  elfedt, 
which,  as  well  or  ill  applied,  it  mull  have  upon  the  time 
to  come ;  for  though  its  adlual  exiitence  be  inconceivably 
fhort,  yet  its  effe£ls  are  unlimited  ;  and  there  is  not  the 
fmalleft  point  of  time  but  may  extend  its  confequences, 
either  to  our  hurt  or  our  advantage,  through  all  eternity, 
and  give  us  reafon  to  remember  it  for  ever,  with  anguifh 
or  exultation. 

The  time  of  life,  in  which  memory  feems  particularly 
to  claim  predominance  over  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind, 
is  our  declining  age.  It  has  been  remarked  by  former  wri¬ 
ters,  that  old  men  are  generally  narrative,  and  fall  eafily 
into  recitals  of  pall  tranfadlions,  and  accounts  of  perfons 
known  to  them  in  their  youth.  When  we  approach  the 
verge  of  the  grave  it  is  more  eminently  true ; 
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Vita  fumma  brevis  fpem  nos  vetat  inchoare  longanj. 

Life’s  fpan  forbids  thee  to  extend  thy  cares, 

And  ftretch  thy  hopes  beyond  thy  years.  Creech. 

We  have  no  longer  any  poftibility  of  great  vichTitudes  in 
our  favour ;  the  changes  which  are  to  happen  in  the  world 
will  come  too  late  for  our  accommodation ;  and  thofe  who 
have  no  hope  before  them,  and  to  whom  their  prefent  Itate 
is  painful  and  irkfome,  muft  of  neceffity  turn  their  thoughts 
back  to  try  what  retrofpedt  will  afford.  It  ought,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  the  care  of  thofe  who  wifh  to  pafs  the  laft 
hours  with  comfort,  to  lay  up  fuch  a  treafure  of  pleafing 
ideas,  as  (ball  fupport  the  expences  of  that  time,  which  is 
to  depend  wholly  upon  the  fund  already  acquired. 

- - Petite  /line,  juvenefque  fenefque 

Finem  animo  certum,  mijerifque  viatica  curis. 

1 

Seek  here,  ye  young,  the  anchor  of  your  mind  j 
Here,  fufPring  ave,  a  blefs’d  provifion  find. 

Elphinston.  • 

In  youth,  however  unhappy,  we  folace  ourfelves  with 
the  hope  of  better  fortune,  and  however  vicious,  appeafe 
our  confciences  with  intentions  of  repentance  ;  but  the 
time  comes  at  laft,  in  which  life  has  no  more  to  promife,  in 
which  happinefs  can  be  drawn  only  from  recollection,  and 
virtue  will  be  all  that  we  can  recoiled!:  with  pleafure. 
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Numb.  42.  Saturday,  AupuJI  ii,  1750. 

Mill  tarda  fluunt  ingrataquc  tempura.  Hor. 

How  heavily  my  time  revolves  along.  Elphinston 

To  the  RAMBLER. 

Mr.  Rambler, 

I  AM  no  great  admirer  of  grave  writings,  and  there¬ 
fore  very  frequently  lay  your  papers  afide  before  I  have 
read  them  through  ;  yet  I  cannot  but  confefs  that,  by  flow 
degrees,  you  have  raifed  my  opinion  of  your  underftand- 
ing,  and  that,  though!  believe  it  will  be  long  before  I  can 
be  prevailed  upon  to  regard  you  with  much  kindnefs,  you 
have,  however,  more  of  my  efteem  than  thofe  whom  I 
fometimes  make  happy  with  opportunities  to  fill  my  tea¬ 
pot,  or  pick  up  my  fan.  I  {hall  therefore  chufe  you  for 
the  confident  of  my  diftrefles,  and  afic  your  counfel  with 
regard  to  the  means  of  conquering  or  efcaping  them, 
though  I  never  expefit  from  you  any  of  that  foftnefs  and 
pliancy,  which  conftitutes  the  perfection  of  a  companion 
for  the  ladies  :  as,  in  the  place  where  I  now  am,  1  have 
recourfe  to  the  maftiff  for  protection,  though  I  have  no  in¬ 
tention  of  making  him  a  lap-dog. 

My  Mamma  is  a  very  fine  lady,  who  has  more  nume¬ 
rous  and  more  frequent  afiemblies  at  her  houfe  than  any 
other  perfon  in  the  fame  quarter  of  the  town.  I  was  bred 
from  my  earlielt  infancy  in  a  perpetual  tumult  of  plea- 
fure,  and  remember  to  have  heard  of  little  elfe  than  mef- 
fages,  vifits,  playhoufes,  and  balls  ;  of  the  awkwardnefs 
of  one  woman,  and  the  coquetry  of  another;  the  charm¬ 
ing  convenience  of  fome  rifing  fafhioti,  the  difficulty  of 
playing  a  new  game,  the  incidents  of  a  mafquerade,  and 
the  drefies  of  a  court-night.  I  knew  before  I  was  ten  years 
old  all  the  rules  of  paying  and  receiving  vifits,  and  to  how 
much  civility  every  one  of  my  acquaintance  was  entitled  ; 
and  was  able  to  return,  with  the  proper  degree  of  referve 
pr  of  vivacity,  the  ftated  and  eftabliihed  anfwer  to  every 
compliment ;  fo  that  I  was  very  foon  celebrated  as  a  wit, 
,and  a  beauty,  and  had  heard  before  I  was  thirteen  all  that 
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is  ever  faid  to  a  young  lady.  My  mother  was  generous  to 
fo  uncommon  a  degree  as  to  be  pleafed  with  my  advance 
into  life,  and  allowed  me,  without  envy  or  reproof,  to  en¬ 
joy  the  lame  happinefs  with  herfelf ;  though  moft  women 
about  her  own  age  were  very  angry  to  fee  young  girls  fo 
forward,  and  many  fine  gentlemen  told  her  how  cruel  it 
was  to  throw  new  chains  upon  mankind,  and  to  tyrannize 
over  them  at  the  fame  time  with  her  own  charms,  and 
thole  of  her  daughter. 

I  have  now  lived  two  and  twenty  years,  and  have  pafied 
of  each  year  nine  months  in  town,  and  three  at  Rich¬ 
mond  ;  fo  that  my  time  has  been  fpent  uniformly  in  the 
fame  company,  and  the  fame  amufements,  except  as  falhion 
has  introduced  new  diverfions,  or  the  revolutions  of  the 
gay  world  have  afforded  new  fuccelTions  of  wits  and  beaus. 
However,  my  mother  is  fo  good  an  economift  of  pleafure, 
that  I  have  no  ipare  hours  upon  my  hands  ;  for  every 
morning  brings  fome  new  appointment,  and  everv  night 
is  hurried  away  by  the  neceffity  of  making  our  appearance 
at  different  places,  and  of  being  with  one  lady  at  the  opera, 
and  with  another  at  the  card-table. 

When  the  time  came  of  fettling  our  fcheme  of  felicity 
for  the  fummer,  it  was  determined  that  I  fhould  pay  a  vifit 
to  a  rich  aunt  in  a  remote  county.  As  you  know  the 
chief  converfation  of  all  tea-tables,  in  the  fpring,  arifes 
from  a  communication  of  the  manner  in  which  time  is  to 
be  palled  till  winter,  is  was  a  great  relief  to  the  barrennefs 
of  our  topicks,  to  relate  the  pleafures  that  were  in  ftore  for 
me,  to  defcribe  my  uncle’s  feat,  with  the  park  and  gar¬ 
dens,  the  charming  walks  and  beautiful  waterfalls  ;  and 
every  one  told  me  how  much  fhe  envied  me,  and  what  fa- 
tisfaftion  fhe  had  once  enjoyed  in  a  fituation  of  the  fame 
kind. 

As  we  are  all  credulous  in  our  own  favour,  and  willing  to 
imagine  fome  latent  fatisfadfion  in  any  thing  which  we 
have  not  experienced,  1  will  confefs  to  you,  without  re- 
flraint,  that  I  had  buffered  my  head  to  be  filled  with  expec¬ 
tations  of  fome  namelefs  pleafure  in  a  rural  life,  and  that  I 
hope  for  the  happy  hour  that  fhould  fet  me  free  from  noife, 
and  flutter,  and  ceremony,  difmifs  me  to  the  peaceful 
fhade,  and  lull  me  in  content  and  tranquillity.  To  folace 
myfelf  under  the  mifery  of  delay,  I  fometimes  heard  a  ftu- 
dious  lady  of  my  acquaintance  read  paftorals,  I  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  fcarce  any  talk  but  of  leaving  the  town,  and 
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never  went  to  bed  without  dreaming  of  groves,  and  mea¬ 
dows,  and  frifking  lambs. 

At  length  I  had  all  my  clothes  in  a  trunk,  and  faw  the 
coach  at  the  door  ;  I  fprung  in  with  extafy,  quarrelled 
with  my  maid  for  being  too  long  in  taking  leave  of  the 
other  fervants,  and  rejoiced  as  the  ground  grew  lefs  which 
lay  between  me  and  the  completion  of  my  wifhes.  A  few 
days  brought  me  to  a  large  old  houfe,  encompaffed  on 
three  Tides  with  woody  hills,  and  looking  from  the  front 
on  a  gentle  river,  the  fight  of  which  renewed  all  niy  ex¬ 
pectations  of  pleafure,  and  gave  me  fome  regret  for  having 
lived  fo  long  without  the  enjoyment  which  thefe  delightful 
fcenes  were  now  to  afford  me.  My  aunt  came  out  to  re¬ 
ceive  me,  but  in  a  drefs  fo  far  removed  from  the  prefent 
fafliion,  that  I  could  fcarcely  look  upon  her  without  laugh¬ 
ter,  which  would  have  been  no  kind  requital  for  the  trouble 
which  fhe  had  taken  to  make  herfelf  fine  againft  my  arri¬ 
val.  The  night  and  the  next  morning  were  driven  along 
with  enquiries  about  our  family;  my  aunt  then  explained 
our  pedigree,  and  told  me  ftories  of  my  great  grandfather’s 
bravery  in  the  civil  wars,  nor  was  it  lefs  than  three  days 
before  I  could  perfuade  her  to  leave  me  to  myfeif. 

At  lalt  economy  prevailed  ;  fhe  went  in  the  ufual  man¬ 
ner  about  her  own  affairs,  and  I  was  at  liberty  to  range  in 
the  wildeinefs,  and  fit  by  the  cafcade.  The  novelty  of  the 
objedls  about  me  pleated  me  for  a  while,  but  after  a  few 
days  they  were  new  no  longer,  and  I  foon  began  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  country  was  not  my  element ;  that  fhades, 
and  flowers,  and  lawns,  and  waters,  had  very  foon  exhauft- 
ed  all  their  power  of  pleafing,  and  that  I  had  not  in  my¬ 
feif  any  fund  of  iatisfadlion  with  which  I  could  fupply  the 
lofs  of  my  cullomary  amufements. 

I  unhappily  told  my  aunt,  in  the  firfl  warmth  of  out- 
embraces,  that  I  had  leave  to  ftay  with  her  ten  weeks.  Six 
only  are  yet  gone,  and  how  fhall  1  live  through  the  re¬ 
maining  four  ?  I  go  out  and  return  ;  I  pluck  a  flower,  and 
throw  it  away  ;  1  catch  an  infedf,  and  when  I  have  exa¬ 
mined  its  colours,  fet  it  at  liberty  ;  I  fling  a  pebble  into 
the  water,  and  fee  one  circle  fpread  after  another.  When 
it  cnances  to  rain,  I  walk  in  the  great  hall,  and  watch  the 
minute-hand  upon  the  dial,  or  play  with  a  litter  of  kit¬ 
tens,  which  the  cat  happens  to  have  brought  in  a  lucky 
time, 

My 
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My  aunt  is  afraid  I  (hall  grow  melancholy,  and  there¬ 
fore  encourages  the  neighbouring  gentry  to  vifit  us.  They 
came  at  drib  with  gre-.t  eagernefs  to  fee  the  fine  lady  from 
London,  but  when  we  met,  we  had  no  common  topick  on 
which  we  could  convene ;  and  they  had  no  curiofity  after 
plavs,  operas,  or  mufick  :  and  I  find  as  little  fatisfacbion 
from  their  accounts  of  the  quarrels  or  alliances  of  fami¬ 
lies,  whole  names,  when  once  1  can  efcape,  I  ill  all  never 
hear.  The  women  have  now  feen  me,  know  how  my 
gown  is  made,  and  are  fatisfied ;  the  men  are  generally 
afraid  of  me,  and  lav  little,  becaule  they  think  themfelves 
not  at  liberty  to  talk  rudely. 

Thus  am  I  condemned  to  folitude  ;  the  day  moves  flowly 
forward,  and  I  fee  the  dawn  with  uneafinefs,  becaufe  I  con- 
fider  that  night  is  at  a  great  distance.  I  have  tried  to 
lleep  bv  a  brook,  but  find  its  murmurs  inefiedtual ;  fo  that 
I  am  forced  to  be  awake  at  leaft  twelve  hours,  without  vi*. 
fits,  without  cards,  without  laughter,  and  without  flattery. 
I  walk  becaufe  I  am  difguited  with  fitting  ftill,  and  fit  down 
becaufe  I  am  weary  with  walking.  I  have  no  motive  to 
action,  nor  any  object  of  love,  or  hate,  or  fear,  or  incli¬ 
nation.  I  cannot  drcfs  with  fpirit,  for  I  have  neither  rival 
nor  admirer.  I  cannot  dance  without  a  partner,  nor  be 
kind,  or  cruel,  without  a  lover. 

Suck  is  the  life  of  Eunhelia,  and  fuch  it  is  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  a  month  to  come.  I  have  not  yet  declared  a- 
gainfit  evidence,  nor  called  upon  the  deftinies  to  cut  my 
thread  ;  but  I  have  fincerely  refoived  not  to  condemn  my- 
felf  to  fuch  another  fummer,  nor  too  haftily  to  flatter 
myfelf  with  happinefs.  b  et  I  have  heard,  Mr.  Rambler, 
of  thofe  who  never  thought  themfelves  fo  much  at  eale 
as  in  folitude,  and  cannot  but  fufpecB  it  to  be  fome  way 
or  other  my  own  fault,  that,  without  great  pain,  either 
cf  mind  or  body,  I  am  thus  weary  of  myfelf :  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  youth  itagnates,  and  that  I  am  Janguifhing  in  a 
dead  calm,  for  want  of  fome  external  impuife.  I  fhall 
therefore  think  you  a  benefactor  to  our  fex,  if  veu  will 
teach  rue  the  art  of  living  alone;  for  I  am  confident  that 
a  thoufand  and  a  rhoufand  and  a  thoufand  ladies,  who  af¬ 
fect  to  talk  with  eeftafies  of  the  pieafure  of  the  country,  are 
in  realitv,  like  me,  longing  for  the  winter,  and  wifhing  to 
he  delivered  from  them  1  el  ves  by  company  and  diverfion. 

I  am,  SIR,  Yours, 

Euphelu. 
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Numb.  43.  Tuesday,  Augujt  14,  1750. 

Flum'me  ptrpetuo  torfens  folet  acrius  ire , 

Sed  tamer,  hate  brevis  ejiy  ilia  per'emm  aqua*.  Cvip. 

In  cowrie  impetuous  foon  the  torrent  dries, 

The  brook  a  conftant  peaceful  ftreain  liipplies,  F.  Lewis. 

IT  is  obrerved  by  thofe  who  have  written  on  the  confti- 
tution  of  the  human  body,  and  the  original  of  thofe 
difeafes  by  which  it  is  afflidted,  that  every  man  comes  into 
the  world  morbid,  that  there  is  no  temperature  fo  exaftly 
regulated  but  that  fome  humour  is  fatally  predominant,  and 
that  we  are  generally  impregnated,  in  our  firfh  entrance 
upon  life,  with  the  feeds  of  that  malady,  which,  in  time, 
fhall  bring  us  to  the  grave. 

This  remark  has  been  extended  by  others  to  the  intellec¬ 
tual  faculties.  Some,  that  imagine  themfelves  to  have 
looked  with  more  than  common  penetration  into  human 
nature,  have  endeavoured  to  perfuade  us  that  each  man  is 
born  with  a  mind  formed  peculiarly  for  certain  purpofes, 
and  with  defires  unalterably  determined  to  particular  ob¬ 
jects,  from  which  the  attention  cannot  be  long  diverted, 
and  which  alone,  as  they  are  well  or  ill  purfued,  mult 
produce  the  praile  or  blame,  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  his 
future  life. 

This  pofition  has  not,  indeed,  been  hitherto  proved  with 
ftrength  proportionate  to  the  affurance  with  which  it  has 
been  advanced,  and,  perhaps,  will  never  gain  much  preva¬ 
lence  by  a  clofe  examination. 

If  the  dodtrine  of  innate  ideas  be  itfelf  difputable,  there 
feems  to  be  little  hope  of  eftablilhing  an  opinion,  which 
fuppofes  that  even  complications  of  ideas  have  been  given 
us  at  our  birth,  and  that  we  are  made  by  nature  ambitious, 
or  covetous,  before  we  know  the  meaning  of  either  power 
or  money. 

Yet  as  every  ftep  in  the  progreffion  of  exiftence  changes 
our  pofition  with  refpedt  to  the  things  about  us,  fo  as  to 
lay  us  open  to  new  afi'aults  and  particular  dangers,  and 
fubjefts  us  to  inconveniencies  from  which  any  other  fitua- 
tion  is  exempt ;  as  a  publick  or  a  private  life,  youth  and 
age,  wealth  and  poverty,  have  all  fome  evil  clofely  adhe¬ 
rent* 
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rent,  which  cannot  wholly  be  efcaped  but  by  quitting  the 
{fate  to  which  it  is  annexed,  and  fubmitting  to  the  incum¬ 
brances  of  fome  other  condition ;  fo  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  every  difference  in  the  itructure  of  the  mind  has  its 
advantages  and  its  wants ;  and  that  failures  and  defefts 
being  infeparable  from  humanity,  however  the  powers  of 
underllanding  be  extended  or  contracted,  there  will  on  one 
fide  or  the  other  always  be  an  avenue  to  error  and  mil- 
carriage. 

There  feem  to  be  fome  fouls  fuited  to  great,  and  others  to 
little  employments  ;  fome  formed  to  loar  aloft,  and  take  in 
wide  view's,  and  others  to  grovel  on  the  ground,  and  con¬ 
fine  their  regard  to  a  narrow  fphere.  Of  theie  the  one  is 
always  in  danger  of  becoming  ufelefs  by  a  daring  negli¬ 
gence,  the  other  by  a  fcrupuious  lolicitude;  the  one  col- 
lefts  many  ideas,  but  confuted  and  indiftinft  ;  the  other 
is  bulled  in  minute  accuracy,  but  without  compafs  and 
without  dignity. 

The  general  error  of  thofe  who  pcflefs  powerful  and 
elevated  underltandings,  is,  that  they  form  fchemes  of  toe 
great  extent,  and  flatter  themfelves  too  haftily  with  fuccefs  ; 
they  feel  their  own  force  to  be  great,  and  by  the  compla¬ 
cency  with  wliich  every  man  furveys  himfelf  imagine  it 
{till  greater :  they  therefore  look  out  for  undertakings 
worthy  of  their  abilities,  and  engage  in  them  with  very 
little  precaution,  for  they  imagine  that,  without  premedi¬ 
tated  meafures,  they  fhall  be  able  to  find  -expedients  in  all 
difficulties.  They  are  naturally  apt  to  confider  all  pruden¬ 
tial  maxims  as  below  their  regard,  to  treat  with  contempt 
thofe  fecurities  and  refources  which  others  know  themfelves 
obliged  to  provide,  and  difdain  to  accompliili  their  purpo- 
pofes  by  eftablifhed  means,  and  common  gradations. 

Precipitation  thus  incited  by  the  pride  of  intellectual 
fuperiontv,  is  very  fatal  to  great  defigns.  The  refo- 
lution  of  the  combat  is  feldom  equal  to  the  vehemence 
of  the  charge.  He  that  meets  with  an  oppofition  which 
he  did  not  expect,  lofes  his  courage.  The  violence  of 
his  firit  onfet  is  fucceeded  by  a  lalting  and  unconquer¬ 
able  languor ;  mifearriage  makes  him  fearful  of  giv¬ 
ing  way  to  new  hop'es ;  and  the  contemplation  of  an  at¬ 
tempt  in  which  he  has  fallen  below  his  own  expectations, 
is  painful  and  vexatious  ;  he  therefore  naturally  turns  his 
attention  to  more  pleafing  objedts,  and  habituates  his  ima¬ 
gination 
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gination  to  other  entertainments,  till,  by  flow  degrees,  he 
quits  his  firft  purfuit,  and  fullers  fome  other  project  to 
take  poffeflion  of  his  thoughts,  in  which  the  fame  ardour 
of  mind  promifes  him  again  certain  fuccefs,  and  which  dis¬ 
appointments  of  the  fame  kind  compel  him  to  abandon. 

Thus  too  much  vigour  in  the  beginning  of  an  undertak¬ 
ing,  often  intercepts  and  prevents  the  fleadinefs  and  per- 
feverance  always  neceffary  in  the  conduit  of  a  complicated 
fcheme,  where  many  interefts  are  to  be  conneited,  many 
movements  to  be  adjufted,  and  the  joint  effort  cf  diitinit 
and  independent  powers  to  be  direited  to  a  Angle  point. 
In  all  important  events  which  have  been  fuddenly  brought 
to  pafs,  chance  has  been  the  agent  rather  than  reafon  j 
and,  therefore,  however  thofe,  who  feem  to  prefide  in 
the  tranfaclion,  may  have  been  celebrated  by  inch  as 
loved  or  feared  them,  fucceeding  times  have  commonly 
confidered  them  as  fortunate  rather  than  prudent.  Every 
defign  in  which  the  connection  is  regularly  traced  from  the 
firft  motion  to  the  laft,  muff  be  formed  and  executed  by 
calm  intrepidity,  and  requires  not  only  courage  which  dan¬ 
ger  cannot  turn  afide,  but  conftancy  which  fatigues  can¬ 
not  weary,  and  contrivance  which  impediments  cannot  ex- 
hauft. 

All  the  performances  of  human  art,  at  which  we  look 
with  praife  or  wonder,  are  inftances  of  the  refiftlefs  force 
of  perfeverance :  it  is  by  this  that  the  quarry  becomes  a 
pyramid,  and  that  diftant  countries  are  united  with  canals. 
If  a  man  was  to  compare  the  effect  of  a  Angle  broke  , of 
the  pick-axe,  or  of  one  impreffion  of  the  fpade,  with  the 
general  deAgn  and  lalt  refult,  lie  would  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  fenfe  of  their  difproportion;  yet  thofe  petty  operations 
inceflantly  continued,  in  time  furmount  the  greateff  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  mountains  are  levelled,  and  oceans  hounded, 
by  the  [lender  force  of  human  beings. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  utmoft  importance  that  thofe  who 
have  any  intention  of  deviating  from  the  beaten  roads  of 
life,  and  acquiring  a  reputation  fuperior  to  names  hourly 
fwept  away  by  time  among  the  refufe  of  fame,  Ihould  add 
to  their  reafon,  and  their  fpirit,  the  power  of  perfiffing  in 
their  purpofes  ;  acquire  the  art  of  fapping  what  they  can¬ 
not  batter,  and  the  habit  of  vanquiffiing  obffimrte  reAft- 
ance  by  obffinate  attacks. 
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The  ftudent  who  would  build  his  knowledge  on  folid 
foundations,  and  proceed  by  juft  degrees  to  the  pinnacles 
of  truth,  is  directed  by  the' great  philofopher  of  France  to 
begin  by  doubting  of  his  own  exiftence.  In  like  manner, 
whoever  would  complete  any  arduous  and  intricate  enter- 
prife,  fhould,  as  foon  as  his  imagination  can  cool  after 
the  fir  ft  blaze  of  hope,  place  before  his  own  eyes  every 
poflible  embarrafftnent  that  may  retard  or  defeat  him.  He 
fhould  fir  ft  queitioh  the  probability  of  fuccefs,  and  then 
endeavour  to  remove  the  objections  that  he  has  raifed.  It 
is  proper,  fays  old  Markham,  to  exercife  your  horfe  on 
the  more  inconvenient  fide  of  the  courfe,  that  if  he  (hould, 
in  the  race,  be  forced  upon  it,  he  may  not  be  difcouraged; 
and  Horace  advifes  his  poetical  friend  to  confider  every 
day  as  the  laft  which  he  flva.il  enjoy,  becaufe  that  will  al¬ 
ways  give  pleafure  which  we  receive  beyond  our  hopes.  If 
we’ alarm  ourfelves  beforehand  with  more  difficulties  than 
we  really  find,  we  ihall  be  animated  by  unexpected  facility 
with  double  ipirit ;  and  if  we  find  our  cautions  and  fears 
juftified  by  the  confequence,  there  will  however  happen 
noth  in  ff  againft  which  provilion  has  not  been  made,  no 
fuddenffiock  will  be  received,  nor  will  the  main  fcheme 
be  difconcerted. 

There  is,  indeed,  forne  danger  left  he  that  too  fcrupu- 
loixfly  balances  probabilities,, and  too  perfpicacioufly  fore¬ 
fees  obftacles,  fhould  remain  always  in  a  ftate  of  inaClion, 
without  venturing  upon  attempts  on  which  he  may  per¬ 
haps  fpend  his  labour  without  advantage.  But  previous 
defpondence  is  not  the  fault  of  thofe  for  whom  this  effay 
is  defmned*,  they  who  require  to  be  warned  againft  preci¬ 
pitation,  will  not  fuller  more  fear  to  intrude  into  their 
contemplations  than  is  neceffavy  to  allay  the  effervefcence 
of  an  agitated  fancy.  As  Des  Cartes  has  kindly  ihewn  how 
a  man  may  prove  to  himfelf  his  own  exiftence,  if  once  he 
can  be  prevailed  upon  to  queftion  it,  fo  the  ardent  and  ad¬ 
venturous  will  not  be  long  without  finding  fome  plaufible 
extenuation  of  the  greateft  difficulties.  Such,  indeed,  is 
the  uncertainty  of  all  human  affairs,  that  fecurity  and  def- 
pair  are  equal  ’follies,  and  as  it  is  preemption  and  arro¬ 
gance  to  anticipate  triumphs,  it  is  weaknefs  and  cowardice 
to  prognofticace  mifcarriages.  The  numbers  that  have 
been  flopped  in  their  career  of  happinefs  are  fufficient  to 
{hew  the  uncertainty  of  human  forefight ;  but  there  arei 
wanting  contrary  inftances  of  fuch  fuccefs  obtainedj 
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againft  all  appearances,  as  may  warrant  the  bolded  flights 
of  genius,  if  they  are  fupported  by  unfhaken  perfever- 
ance. 


Nu  mb.  44.  Saturday,  Augujl  18,  1750. 

h  Aio's  ir <•  HoMER. 

- Dreams  defcend  from  Jove.  Pope. 

To  the  RAMBLE  R. 

S  I  R, 

I  Had  lately  a  very  remarkable  dream,  which  made  fo 
drong  an  impreflion  on  me,  that  I  remember  it  every 
word  :  and  if  you  are  not  better  employed,  you  may  read 
the  relation  of  it  as  follows  : 

Methought  I  was  in  the  midd  of  a  very  entertaining  fet 
of  company,  and  extremely  delighted  in  attending  to  a 
lively  converfation,  when  on  a  fudden  I  perceived  one  of 
the  mod  (hocking  figures  imagination  can  frame,  advanc¬ 
ing  towards  me.  She  was  drefled  in  black,  her  (kin  was 
contraded  into  a  thoufand  wrinkles,  her  eyes  deep  funk 
in  her  head,  and  her  complexion  pale  and  livid  as  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  death.  Her  looks  were  filled  with  terror  and 
unrelenting  feverity,  and  her  hands  armed  with  whips  and 
fcorpions.  As  foon  as  (he  came  near,  with  a  horrid  frown, 
and  a  voice  that  chilled  my  very  blood,  (he  bid  me  follow 
her.  I  obeyed,  and  (he  led  me  through  rugged  paths,  be- 
fet  with  briars  and  thorns,  into  a  deep  foiitary  valley. 
Wherever  (he  pafled  the  fading  verdure  withered  beneath 
her  fteps;  her  peftilential  breath  infeded  the  air  with  ma¬ 
lignant  vapours,  obfcured  the  luftre  of  the  fun,  and  in¬ 
volved  the  fair  face  of  heaven  in  univerfal  gloorcu  Difmal 
howlings  refounded  through  the  forefl,  from  every  baleful 
tree  the  night  raven  uttered  his  dreadful  note,  and  the  prof- 
ped  was  filled  with  defolation  and  horror.  In  the  midft  of 
this  tremendous  fcene  my  execrable  guide  addrefled  me  in 
the  following  manner : 

Vol.  II.  K  k 
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t{  Retire  with  me,  O  rafh  unthinking  mortal,  from  the 
“  vain  allurements  of  a  deceitful  world,  and  learn  that 
tc  pleafure  was  not  defigned  the  portion  of  human  life. 
“  Man  was  born  to  mourn  and  to  be  wretched  ;  this  is  the 
“  condition  of  all  below  the  liars,  and  whoever  endea- 
“  vours  to  oppofe  it,  a£ls  in  contradiction  to  the  will  of 
“  heaven.  Fly  then  from  the  fatal  enchantments  of  youth, 
“  and  focial  delight,  and  here  confecrate  the  folitary 
hours  to  lamentation  and  woe.  Mifery  is  the  duty  of  all 
<c  fublunary  beings,  and  every  enjoyment  is  an  offence  to 
*£  the  Deity,  who  is  to  be  worlhipped  only  by  the  mor- 
“  tification  of  every  fenfe  of  pleafure,  and  the  everlafting 
“  exercife  of  fighs  and  tears.” 

This  melancholy  picture  of  life  quite  funk  my  fpirits, 
and  feemed  to  annihilate  every  principle  of  joy  within  me. 
I  threw  myfelf  beneath  a  blalied  yeugh,  where  the  winds 
blew  cold  and  difmal  round  my  head,  and  dreadful  appre- 
henGons  chilled  my  heart.  Here  I  refolved  to  lie  till  the 
hand  of  death,  which  I  impatiently  invoked,  fliould  put  an 
end  to  the  miferies  of  a  life  fo  deplorably  wretched.  In 
this  fad  fituation  I  fpied  on  one  hand  of  me  a  deep  muddy 
river,  whofe  heavy  waves  rolled  on  in  flow  fullen  mur¬ 
murs.  Here  I  determined  to  plunge,  and  was  juft  upon 
the  brink,  when  I  found  myfelf  fuddenly  drawn  back.  I 
turned  about,  and  was  furprifed  by  die  fight  of  the  Iove- 
lieft  object  I  had  ever  beheld.  The  moft  engaging  charms 
of  youth  and  beauty  appeared  in  all  her  form  ;  effulgent 
glories  fparkled  in  her  eyes,  and  their  awful  fplendours 
were  foftened  by  the  gentleft  looks  of  compaffion  and  peace. 
At  her  approach  the  frightful  fpectre  who  had  before  tor- 
jhented  me,  vanifhed  away,  and  with  her  all  the  horrors 
flie  had  eau-fed.  The  gloomy  clouds  brightened  into  cheer¬ 
ful  funfhine,  the  groves  recovered  their  verdure,  and  the 
whole  regicu  looked  gay  and  blooming  as  the  garden  of 
Eden.  I  was  quite  tranfported  at  this  unexpected  change, 
and  reviving  pleafure  began  to  gladden  my  thoughts,  when, 
with  a  look  of  iuexpreffible  fweetnefs,  my  beauteous  deli¬ 
verer  thus  uttered  her  divine  inftructions  : 

“  My  name  is  Religion.  I  am  the  offspring  of 
“  Truth  and  Love,  and  the  parent  of  Benevolence, 
«  Hope,  and  Joy.  That  monfter  from  whofe  power  I 
“  have  freed  you  is  called  Superstition,  fhe  is  the 
“  child  of  Discontent,  and  her  followers  are  Fear 
«  and  Sorrow.  Thu^  diiferent  as  we  are,  fhe  has  often 
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“  the  infolence  to  aflume  my  name  and  character,  and  fe- 
“  duces  unhappy  mortals  to  think  us  the  lame,  till  fhe,  at 
“  length,  drives  them  to  the  borders  of  Despair,  that 
“  dreadful  abyfs  into  which  you  were  juft  going  to  fink. 

“  Look  round  and  furvey  the  various  beauties  of  the 
“  globe,  which  heaven  has  deftined  for  the  feat  of  the  hu- 
“  man  race,  and  confider  whether  a  world  thus  exquifitely 
“  framed  could  be  meant  for  the  abode  of  mifery  and 
“  pain.  For  what  end  hds  the  lavifh  hand  of  providence 
“  difFufed  fuch  innumerable  objefils  of  delight,  but  that 
“  all  might  rejoice  in  the  privilege  of  exiftence,  and  be 
“  filled  with  gratitude  to  the  beneficent  author  of  it  ?  Thus 
“  to  enjoy  the  blefiings  he  has  fent,  is  virtue  and  obe- 
<£  dience;  and  to  reject  them  merely  as  means  of  pleafure, 
“  is  pitiable  ignorance,  or  abfurd  perverfenefs.  Infinite 
“  goodnefs  is  the  fource  of  created  exiftence  ;  the  proper 
“  tendency  of  every  rational  being,  from  the  higheft  order 
“  of  raptured  feraphs,  to  the  meaneft  rank  of  men,  is  to 
“  rife  incefTantly  from  lower  degrees  of  happinefs  to 
“  higher.  They  have  each  faculties  affigned  them  for  va- 
<c  rious  orders  of  delights." 

“  What,”  cried  I,  “  is  this  the  language  of  Religion? 

Does  the  lead  her  votaries  through  flowery  paths,  and 
tc  bid  them  pafs  an  unlaborious  life  ?  Where  are  the  pain- 
“  ful  toils  of  virtue,  the  mortifications  of  penitents,  the 
“  felf-denying  exercifes  of  faints  and  heroes?” 

“  The  true  enjoyments  of  a  reafonable  being,”  anfwered 
flie  mildly,  “  do  not  confift  in  unbounded  indulgence,  or 
“  luxurious  eafe,  in  the  tumult  of  paflions,  the  languor  of 
“  indolence,  or  the  flutter  of  light  amufements.  Yield- 
“  ing  to  immortal  pleafure  corrupts  the  mind,  living  to 
“  animal  and  trifling  ones  debafes  it ;  both  in  their  de- 
“  gree  difqualify  it  for  its  genuine  good,  and  confign  it 
“  over  to  wretchednefs.  Whoever  would  be  really  happy 
“  mull  make  the  diligent  and  regular  exercife  of  his  fu- 
“  perior  powers  his  chief  attention,  adoring  the  perfec- 
“  tions  of  his  Maker,  exprefiing  good-will  to  his  fellow- 
“  creatures,  cultivating  inward  refifitude.  To  his  lower 
“  faculties  he  muft  allow  fuch  gratifications  as  will,  by 
<(  refrefhing  him,  invigorate  his  nobler  purfuits.  In  the 
“  regions  inhabited  by  angelic  natures,  unmingled  felicity 
“  for  ever  blooms,  joy  flows  there  with  a  perpetual  and 
“  abundant  ftream,  nor  needs  there  any  mound  to  check 
“  its  courfc.  Beings  confcious  of  a  frame  of  mind  origi- 
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“  nally  diteafed,  as  all  the  human  race  has  caufe  to  be, 
“  mull  ule  the  regimen  of  a  ftricter  feif-governmenr. 
t(  Whoever  has  been  guilty  of  voluntary  exceffes,  mull  pa- 
“  tiently  lubmir  both  to  the  painful  workings  of  nature, 
“  and  needful  leverities  of  medicine,  in  order  to  his 
(C  cure.  Still  he  is  entitled  to  a  moderate  fnare  of  whatever 
“  alleviating  accommodations  this  fair  manfion  of  his  mer- 
“  ciful  Parent  affords,  confiitent  with  his  recovery.  And 
“  in  proportion  as  this  recovery  advances,  the  Iivelieft  joy 
“  will  Ipring  from  his  fecret  fenfe  of  an  amended  and  im- 
“  proving  heart. — So  far  from  the  horrors  of  delpair  is  the 
“  condition  even  of  the  guilty. — Shudder,  poor  mortal,  at 
“  the  thought  of  the  gulf  into  which  thcu  waft  but  now 
“  going  to  plunge. 

“  While  the  moll  faultv  have  ever  encouragement  to 
“  amend,  tne  more  innocent  foul  will  be  fupported  with 
‘c  Hill  tweeter  confclations  under  all  its  experience  of  hu- 
“  man  infirmities  fupported  by  the  gladdening  affiirances 
“  that  every  fincere  endeavour  to  outgrow  them  (hall  be  af- 
“  lifted,  accepted,  and  rewarded.  To  fuch  a  one  the  low- 
f<  lieft  felf-zbafement  is  but  a  deep-laid  foundation  for  the 
“  mod  elevated  hopes ;  Cnee  they  who  faithfully  examine 
“  and  acknowledge  what  they  are,  {hall  be  enabled  under 
“  my  ccnducl  to  become  what  they  delire.  The  ehriftian 
“  and  the  hero  are  iufeparable  ;  and  to  alpirings  of  unaf- 
ct  fuming  truft,  and  filial  confidence,  are  fet  no  bounds. 
“  To  him  who  is  animated  with  a  view  of  obtaining  ap- 
“  probation  from  the  fovsreign  of  the  univerfe,  no  dif- 
“  ficulty  is  infurmoun table.  Secure  in  this  purfuit  of 
tt  every  needful  aid,  his  conflidl  with  the  fevereft  pains 

and  trials,  is  little  more  than  ,  the  vigorous  exercil'es  cf 
fC  a  mind  in  health.  His  patient  dependence  on  that  pro- 
“  vidence  which  looks  through  all  eternity,  his  filent  re- 
f(  Agnation,  his  ready  accommodation  of  his  thoughts  and 
“  behaviour  to  its  infcrutable  ways,  is  at  once  the  rnoft 
“  excellent  fort  of  felf-denial,  and  a  fource  of  the  moll 
“  exalted  tranfports.  Society  is  the  true  fphere  of  human 
“  virtue.  In  focial,  aftive  life,  difficulties  will  perpetu- 
u  ally  be  met  with ;  reftraints  of  many  kinds  will  be  ne- 
“  ceffary  ;  and  ftudying  to  behave  right  fn  refpecl  of  thefe 
*s  is  a  difeipline  of  the  human  heart,  ufeful  to  others, 
**  and  improving  to  itfelf.  Suffering  is  no  duty  but  where 
“  it  is  neceffiary  to  avoid  guilt,  or  to  do  good  ;  nor  piea- 
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«  fure  a  crime,  but  where  it  (Lengthens  the  influence  of 
«  bad  inclinations,  or  leflens  the  generous  activity  of 
“  virtue.  The  happinefs  allotted  to  man  in  his  prefent 
“  (late,  is  indeed  faint  and  low,  compared  with  his  im- 
“  mortal  profpedts,  and  noble  capacities  ;  but  yet  what- 
t(  ever  portion  of  it  the  diftributing  hand  of  heaven  of- 
“  fers  to  each  individual,  is  a  needful  fupport  and  refrefh- 
“  ment  for  the  prefent  moment,  fo  far  as  it  may  not  hin- 
(C  der  the  attaining  of  his  final  deftination. 

“  Return  then  with  me  from  continual  mifery  to  mo- 
“  derate  enjoyment  and  grateful  alacrity.  Return  from 
“  the  contracted  views  of  folitude  to  the  proper  duties 
“  of  a  relative  and  dependent  being.  Religion  is  not 
“  confined  to  cells  and  clofets,  nor  reftrained  to  fullen 
“  retirement.  Thefe  are  the  gloomy  doCtrines  of  Su- 
“  perstition,  by  which  (he  endeavours  to  break  thofe 
‘c  chains  of  benevolence  and  focial  affeCtion,  that  link 
“  the  welfare  of  every  particular  with  that  of  the  whole. 
“  Remembtr  that  the  greateft  honour  you  can  pay  to 
“  the  Author  of  your  being  is  by  fuch  a  cheerful  be- 
“  haviour,  as  difcovers  a  mind  fatisfied  with  his  difpen- 
“  fations.” 

Here  my- preceptrefs  paufed,  and  I  was  going  to  ex- 
prefs  my  acknowledgements  for  her  difcourfe,  when  a 
ring  of  bells  from  the  neighbouring  village,  and  a  new- 
rifen  fun  darting  his  beams  through  my  windows,  awaked 
me. 

Iam,  Yours,  &c. 
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This  is  the  chief  felicity  of  life, 

That  concord  finile  on  the  connubial  bed  ; 


Eut  now  tis  hatred  all 


To  the  RAMBLE  R. 
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THOUGH,  in  the  dilTertations  which  you  have 
given  us  on  marriage,  very  juft  cautions  are  Lid 
down  againft  the  common  caufes  of  infelicity,  and  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  having,  in  that  important  choice,  the  tirft  regard 
to  virtue,  is  carefully  inculcated  ;  yet  I  cannot  think^the 
fubjetft  fo  much  exhaufted,  but  that  a  little  refle&ion 
•would  prefent  to  the  mind  many  queftions,  in  the  difcufhon 
of  which  great  numbers  are  interefted,  and  many  precepts 
which  deferve  to  be  more  particularly  and  forcibly  im- 


preffed. 


You  feem,  like  moft  of  the  writers  that  have  gone  be¬ 
fore  you,  to  have  allowed  as  an  unconteRed  principle,  that 
Marriage  is  generally  unhappy :  but  I  know  not  whether  a 
man  who  profeffes  to  think  for  himfeif,  and  concludes 
from  his  own  obfervations,  does  not  depart  from  his  cha¬ 
racter  when  he  follows  the  crowd  thus  implicitly,  and  re¬ 
ceives  maxims  without  recalling  them  to  a  new  examina¬ 
tion,  efpeciallv  when  they  compnfe  fo  wide  a  circuit  of 
life,  and  include  fuch  variety  of  circumftances.  As  I  have 
an  equal  right  with  others  to  give  my  opinion  of  the  objects 
about  me,  and  a  better  title  to  determine  concerning  that 
ftate  which  I  have  tried,  than  many  who  talk  of  it  without 
experience,  I  am  unwilling  to  be  reftrained  by  mere  autho¬ 
rity  from  advancing  what,  I  believe,  an  accurate  view  of 
the  world  will  confirm,  that  marriage  is  not  commonly 
unhappy,  otherwife  than  as  life  is  unhappy  ;  and  that  moft 
of  thofe  who  complain  of  connubial  miferies,  have  as  much 
fatisfaCtion  as  their  nature  would  have  admitted,  or  their 
conduct  procured,  in  any  other  condition. 
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It  is,  indeed,  common  to  hear  both  fexes  repine  at  their 
change,  relate  the  happinefs  of  their  earlier  years,  blame 
the  folly  and  rafhnefs  of  their  own  choice,  and  warn  thofe 
whom  they  fee  coming  into  the  world  againd  the  fame  pre¬ 
cipitance  and  infatuation.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  days  which  they  fo  much  wilh  to  call  back,  are  the 
days  not  only  of  celibacy  but  of  youth,  the  days  of  novel¬ 
ty  and  improvement,  of  ardour  and  of  hope,  of  health 
and  vigour  of  body,  of  gaiety  and  lightnefs  of  heart.  It 
is  not  eafy  to  furround  life  with  any  circumdances  in  which 
youth  will  not  be  delightful  ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  whe¬ 
ther  married  or  unmarried,  we  (hall  find  the  vedure  of 
terredrial  exiftence  more  heavy  and  cumbrous,  the  longer 
it  is  worn. 

That  they  cenfure  themfelves  for  the  indiforetion  of  their 
choice,  is  not  a  fufficient  proof  that  they  have  chofen  ill, 
fince  we  fee  the  fame  difeontent  at  every  other  part  of  life 
which  we  cannot  change.  Converfe  with  almoft  any  man, 
grown  old  in  a  profeifion,  and  you  will  find  him  regret¬ 
ting  that  he  did  not  enter  into  fome  different  courfe,  to 
which  he  too  late  finds  his  genius  better  adapted,  or  in 
which  he  diicovers  that  wealth  and  honour  are  more  eafily 
attained.  “  The  merchant,”  fays  Horace,  “  envies  the 
“  foldier,  and  the  foldier  recounts  the  felicity  of  the  mer- 
“  chant  ;  the  lawyer,  when  his  clients  harafs  him,  calls 
“  out  for  the  quiet  of  the  countryman  •,  and  the  country-: 
man,  when  bufinefs  calls  him  to  town,  proclaims  that 
there  is  no  happinefs  but  amidft  opulence  and  crowds.” 
Everyman  recounts  the  inconveniencies  of  his  own  ftation, 
and  thinks  thofe  of  any  other  lefs,  becaufe  he  has  not  felt 
them.  Thus  the  married  praife  the  eafe  and  freedom  of  a 
fingle  (late,  and  the  fingle  fly  to  marriage  from  the  weari- 
neis  of  folitude.  From  all  our  obfervations  we  may  col- 
left  with  certainty,  that  mifery  is  the  lot  of  man,  but  can¬ 
not  difeover  in  what  particular  condition  it  will  find  mod 
alleviations;  or  whether  all  external  appendages  are  not,  as 
we  ufe  them,  the  caufes  either  of  good  or  ill. 

Whoever  feels  great  pain,  naturally  hopes  for  eafe  from 
change  of  pofture  ;  he  changes  it,  and  finds  himfelf  equally 
tormented  :  and  of  the  fame  kind  are  the  expedients  by 
which  we  endeavour  to  obviate  or  elude  thofe  uneafinefl’es, 
to  which  mortality  will  always  be  fubjeft.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  married  date  is  eminently  miferable,  fince  we  fee 

fuel} 


fuch  numbers,  whom  the  death  of  their  partners  has  fet 
free  from  it,  entering  it  again. 

Wives  and  hufbands  are,  indeed,  inceffantly  complain¬ 
ing  of  each  other ;  and  there  would  be  reafon  for  imagin¬ 
ing  that  almoft  every  houfe  was  infefted  with  perverfenefs 
or  oppreffion  beyond  human  fufferance,  did  we  not  know 
upon  how  fmall  occafions  fome  minds  burft  out  into  lamen¬ 
tations  and  reproaches,  and  how  naturally  every  animal  re¬ 
venges  his  pain  upon  thofe  who  happen  to  be  near,  with¬ 
out  any  nice  examination  of  its  caufe.  We  are  always 
willing  to  fancy  ourfelves  within  a  little  of  happinefs,  and 
when,  with  repeated  efforts,  we  cannot  reach  it,  perfuade 
ourfelves  that  it  is  intercepted  by  an  ill-paired  mate,  fmce, 
if  we  could  find  any  other  obftacle,  it  would  be  our  own 
fault  that  it  was  not  removed. 

Anatomifts  have  often  remarked,  that  though  our  dif- 
eafes  are  fufliciently  numerous  and  fevere,  yet  when  we  in¬ 
quire  into  the  ftrudture  of  the  body,  the  tendernefs  of 
fome  parts,  the  minutenefs  of  others,  and  the  immenfe 
multiplicity  of  animal  functions  that  mufl  concur  to  the 
healthful  and  vigorous  exercife  of  all  our  powers,  there  ap¬ 
pears  reafon  to  wonder  rather  that  we  are  preferred  fo  long, 
than  that  we  perifh  fo  foon,  and  that  our  frame  fubfifts  for 
a  fingle  day,  or  hour,  without  diforder,  rather  than  that  it 
fnould  be  broken  or  obftrudted  by  violence  of  accidents, 
or  length  of  time. 

The  fame  reflection  arifes  in  my  mind,  upon  obfervation 
of  the  manner  in  which  marriage  is  frequently  contradted. 
When  I  fee  the  avaricious  and  crafty  taking  companions 
to  their  tables,  and  their  beds,  without  any  inquiry,  but 
after  farms  and  money  ;  or  the  giddy  and  thoughtlefs  unit¬ 
ing  themfelves  for  life  to  thofe  whom  they  have  only  feen 
by  the  light  of  tapers  at  a  ball ;  when  parents  make  ar¬ 
ticles  for  their  children,  without  inquiring  after  their  con- 
fent ;  when  fome  marry  for  heirs  to  difappoint  their  bro¬ 
thers,  and  others  throw  themfelves  into  the  arms  of  thofe 
whom  they  do  not  love,  becaufe  they  have  found  themfelves 
rejected  where  they  were  mod  folicitous  to  pleafe ;  when 
fome  marry  becaufe  their  fervants  cheat  them,  fome  becaufe 
they  fquander  their  own  money,  fome  becaufe  their  houfes 
are  peftercd  with  company,  fome  becaufe  they  will  live  like 
other  people,  and  fome  only  becaufe  they  are  fick  of  them¬ 
felves,  I  am  not  fo  much  inclined  to  wonder  that  marriage 
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is  Sometimes  unhappy,  as  that  it  appears  fo  little  loaded 
with  calamity  !  and  cannot  but  conclude  that  focsety  has 
Something  in  itfelf  eminently  agreeable  to  human  nature, 
when  I  find  its  pleafures  fo  great  that  even  the  ill  choice  of 
a  companion  can  hardly  overbalance  them. 

By  the  ancient  cultom  of  the  Mufcovites,  the  men  and 
women  never  faw  each  other  till  they  were  joined  beyond 
the  power  of  parting.  It  may  be  fufpeCted  that  by  this 
method  many  unfuitable  matches  were  produced,  and  many 
tempers  alfociated  that  were  not  qualified  to  give  pleafure 
to  each  other.  Yet,  perhaps,  among  a  people  fo  little  deli¬ 
cate,  where  the  paucity  of  gratifications,  and  the  unifor¬ 
mity  of  life  gave  no  opportunity  for  imagination  to  inter- 
pofe  its  objections,  there  was  not  much  danger  of  caprici¬ 
ous  diflike,  and  while  they  felt  neither  cold  nor  hunger, 
they  might  live  quietly  together,  without  any  thought  of  the 
defeCfs  of  one  another. 

Amongft  us,  whom  knowledge  has  made  nice,  and  afflu¬ 
ence  wanton,  there  are,  indeed,  more  cautions  requisite  to 
fecure  tranquillity  ;  and  yet  if  we  obferve  the  manner  in 
which  thofe  converfe,  who  have  Singled  out  each  other  for 
marriage,  we  {hall,  perhaps,  not  think  that  the  Ruffians 
loft  much  by  their  reftraint.  For  the  whole  endeavour  of 
both  parties,  during  the  time  of  courtftnp,  is  to  hinder 
themfelves  from  being  known,  and  to  difguife  their  natural 
temper,  and  real  defires,  in  hypocritical  imitation,  ftudiec! 
compliance,  and  continued  affeClation.  From  the  time 
that  their  love  is  avowed,  neither  fees  the  other  but  in  a 
mafk,  and  the  cheat  is  managed  often  on  both  fides  with 
fo  much  art,  and  difcovered  afterwards  with  fo  much 
abruptnefs,  that  each  has  reafon  to  fufpeCt  that  fome  trans¬ 
formation  has  happened  on  the  wedding-night,  and  that 
by  a  ftrange  impofture  one  has  been  courted,  and  another 
married. 

I  defire  you,  therefore,  Mr.  Ram~bler,  to  queftion  all 
who  {hall  hereafter  come  to  you  with  matrimonial  com¬ 
plaints,  concerning  their  behaviour  in  the  time  of  court- 
fhip,  and  inform  them  that  they  are  neither  to  wonder 
nor  repine,  when  a  contrad  begun  with  fraud  has  ended 
in  difappointment. 

I  am,  &c. 
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Numb.  46.  Saturday,  Augufi  25,  1750. 

—  —  Genus ,  ei  praavos,  el  qua  non  fecimus  ipfit 

Vix  ca  nofir  a  voco.  Ovid. 

Nought  ficm  my  birth  or  anceftors  I  claim  ; 

Ail  is  my  own,  my  honour  and  my  Ihzttne. 

To  the  RAMBLER. 

S  I  R, 

SINCE  I  find  that  you  have  paid  fo  much  regard  to 
my  complaints  as  to  publifh  them,  I  am  inclined  by 
vanity,  or  gratitude,  to  continue  our  correfpondence  ;  and 
indeed,  without  either  of  thefe  motives,  am  glad  of  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  write,  for  I  am  not  accuitonred  to  keep  in  any 
thine  that  fweils  mv  heart,  and  have  here  none  with  whom 
I  can  freely  converfe.  While  I  am  thus  employed,  fome 
tedious  hours  will  flip  away,  and  when  I  return  to  watch 
the  clock,  I  lhail  find  that  I  have  difburdened  myfelf  of  part 
of  the  day. 

You  perceive  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  write  with  much 
confederation  of  any  thing  but  my  own  convenience  ;  and, 
not  to  conceal  from  you  my  real  lentiments,  the  little  time 
which  1  have  fpent,  againft  my  will,  in  folitary  medita¬ 
tions,  has  not  not  much  contributed  to  my  veneration  for 
authors.  I  have  now  fufficient  reafon  to  fufpect  that,  with 
all  your  fplendid  profeffions  of  wifdom,  and  feeming  re¬ 
gard  for  truth,  you  have  very  little  fincerity  ;  that  you 
either  write  what  you  do  not  think,  and  willingly  impofe 
upon  mankind,  or  that  you' take  no  care  to  think  right, 
but  while  you  fet  up  yourfelves  as  guides,  miflead  your 
followers  by  credulity  cr  negligence  ;  that  you  produce  to 
the  publick  whatever  notions  you  can  fpecioufly  maintain, 
or  elegantly  exprefs,  without  enquiring  whether  they  are 
juft ;  and  tranferibe  hereditary  falfehoods  from  old  authors 
perhaps  23  ignorant  and  carelefs  as  yourfelves. 

You  may  perhaps  wonder  that  I  exprefs  myfelf  with  fo 
much  acrimony  on  a  queftion  in  which  women  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  very  little  intereft  ;  and  you  are  likely  enough, 
for  I  have  feen  many  inftances  of  the  faucinefs  of  fcholars, 
to  tell  me,  that  1  am  more  properly  employed  in  playing 
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with  my  kittens,  than  in  giving  myfelf  airs  of  criticlfm, 
and  cenfuring  the  learned.  .But  you  are  mitlaken,  if  you 
imagine  that  1  am  to  be  intimidated  by  your  contempt, 
or  filenced  by  your  reproofs.  As  I  read,  I  have  a  right 
to  judge  ;  as  I  am  injured,  I  have  a  right  to  complain  ;  and 
thefe  privileges,  which  I  have  purchafed  at  fo  dear  a  rate,  I 
fhall  not  eaiily  be  perfuaded  to  relign. 

To  read  has,  indeed,  never  been  my  bufinefs,  but  as  there 
are  hours  of  leifure  in  the  moll  active  life,  I  have  paffed  the 
Superfluities  of  time,  which  the  diverfions  of  the  town  left 
upon  my  hands,  in  turning  over  a  large  collection  of  tra¬ 
gedies  and  romances,  where,  among!!  other  fentiments, 
common  to  all  authors  of  this  clafs,  I  have  found  almoit 
every  page  filled  with  the  charms  and  happinefs  of  a  coun¬ 
try  life  ;  that  life  to  which  every  ftatefman  in  the  highefl 
elevation  of  his  profperitv  is  contriving  to  retire  ;  that  life 
to  which  every  tragic  heroine  in  fome  fcene  or  other 
wilhes  to  have  been  born,  and  which  is  reprefented  as  a 
certain  refuge  from  folly,  from  anxiety,  from  paffioiv,  and 
from  guilt. 

It  was  impoflible  to  read  fo  many  palfionate  exclama¬ 
tions,  and  foothing  deferiptions,  without  feeling  fome  de¬ 
li  re  to  enjoy  the  Itate  in  which  all  this  felicity  was  to  be 
enjoyed  ;  and  therefore  I  received  with  raptures  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  my  good  aunt,  and  expelled  that  by  fome  un¬ 
known  influence  I  Ihouid  find  all  hopes  and  fears,  jealou- 
lies  and  competitions,  vanifh  from  mv  heart  upon  my  firit 
arrival  at  the  feats  of  innocence  and  tranquillity  ;  that  I 
fhould  fleep  in  halcyon  bowers,  and  wander  in  elvfian  gar¬ 
dens,  where  I  Ihouid  meet  with  nothing  but  the  foltnefs  of 
benevolence,  the  candour  of  flmplicity,  and  the  cheerful- 
nefs  of  content  j  where  I  Ihouid  fee  reafon  exerting  her 
fovereignty  over  life,  without  any  interruption  from  envy, 
avarice  or  ambition,  and  every  day  palling  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  the  fevereft  wifdom  Ihouid  approve. 

This,  Mr.  Rambler,  I  tell  you  1  expe&ed,  and  this  I 
had  by  an  hundred  authors  been  taught  to  expect.  By  this 
expectation  I  wa6  led  hither,  and  here  I  live  in  perpetual 
uneafinefs,  without  any  other  comfort  than  that  of  hoping 
to  return  to  London. 

Having,  fince  J  wrote  my  former  letter,  been  driven,  by 
the  mere  necelfity  of  eicaping  from  abfolute  inactivity,  to 
make  myfelf  more  acquainted  with  the  affairs  and  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  place,  I  am  now  no  longer  an  abfoiute  ltra:i- 
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ger  to  rural  corrverfation  and  empio\  ments,  but  am  far  from 
discovering  in  them  move  innocence  or  wifdom,  than  •  the 
fentiments  or  conduft  of  thofe  with  whom  I  ha vc  palled 
more  cheerful  and  more  falhionable  hours. 

It  is  common  to  reproach  the  tea-table,  and  the  park, 
with  giving  opportunities  and  encouragement  to  fca  -  dal.  I 
cannot  wholly  clear  them  from  the  charge  •,  hue  muff,  how¬ 
ever,  obferve  in  favour  of  the  modifn  prattlers,  that,  if 
not  by  principle,  we  are  at  leaft  by  accident,  left  guilty  of 
defamation  than  the  country  ladies.  For  having  greater 
.numbers  to  obferve  and  cenfure,  we  are  commonly  content 
to  charge  them  only  with  their  own  faults  or  fcdies, 
and  feldom  give  way  to  malevolence,  but  fuch  as  arifes 
from  fome  injury  or  affront,  real  or  imaginary,  offered 
to  ourfelves.  But  in  thefe  diftant  provinces,  where  the 
fame  families  inhabit  the  fame  houfes  from  age  to  age, 
they  tranfmit  and  recount  the  faults  of  a  whole  fucceffion. 
I  have  been  informed  how  every  eftate  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  was  originally  got,  and  hnd,  if  I  may  credit  the 
accounts  given  me,  that  there  is  not  a  fingle  acre  in  the 
hands  of  the  right  owner.  I  have  been  told  of  intrigues 
between  beaus  and  toafts  that  have  been  now  three  cen.- 
turies  in  their  quiet  graves,  and  am  often  entertained  with 
traditional  fcandal  on  perlons  of  whofe  names  there  would 
have  been  no  remembrance,  had  they  not  committed  fome- 
what  that  might  difgrace  their  defendants. 

In  one  of  my  vifits  I  happened  to  commend  the  air  and 
dignity  of  a  young  lady,  who  had  juft  left  the  company  j 
upon  which  two  grave  matrons  looked  with  great  ftinefs 
at  each  other,  and  the  elder  afked  me  whether  I  had  ever 
feen  the  picture  of  Henry  the  eighth.  You  may  imagine 
that  I  did  not  immediately  perceive  the  propriety  of  the 
queftion  ;  but  after  having  waited  a  while  for  information, 
I  was  told  that  the  lady’s  grandmother  had  a  great  great 
grandmother  that  was  an  attendant  on  Anna  Buften,  and 
fuppofed  to  have  been  too  much  a  favourite  of  the  king. 

If  once  there  happens  a  quarrel  between  the  principal 
perfons  of  two  families,  the  malignity  is  continued  with¬ 
out  end,  and  it  is  common  for  old  maids  to  fall  out  about 
fome  election,  in  which  their  grandfathers  were  compe¬ 
titors  ;  the  heart-burnings  of  the  civil  war  are  not  yet  ex¬ 
tinguished  ;  there  are  two  families  in  the  neighbourhood 
who  have  deftroyed  each  other’s  game  from  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Mary  and  when  an  account  came  of  an  inun¬ 
dation, 
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datior.,  which  had  injured  the  plantations  of  a  worthy  gen¬ 
tleman,  one  of  the  hearers  remarked,  with  exultation, 
that  he  might  now  have  feme  notion  of  the  ravages 
committed  by  his  anceftors  in  their  retreat  from  Bof- 
worth. 

Thus  malice  and  hatred  defeend  here  with  an  inheri¬ 
tance,  and  it  is  necefiary  to  be  well  verfed  in  hiftory,  that 
the  various  fadlions  of  this  country  may  be  understood. 
You  cannot  expedf  to  be  on  good  terms  with  families  who 
are  refolved  to  love  nothing  in  common  ;  and,  in  feledting 
your  intimates,  you  are  perhaps  to  confider  which  party 
you  molt  favour  in  the  barons  wars.  I  have  often  loft  the 
good  opinion  of  my  aunt’s  vintants  by  confounding  the  in¬ 
terests  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  was  once  cenfured  for 
fitting  filent  when  William  Rufus  was  called  a  tyrant.  I 
have,  however,  now  thrown  afide  all  pretences  to  circum- 
fpedtion,  for  I  find  it  impoflible  in  lefs  than  feven  years  to 
learn  all  the  requifite  cautions.  At  London,  if  you  know 
your  company,  and  their  parents,  you  are  fafe  ;  but  you 
are  here  fufpedted  of  alluding  to  the  flips  of  great  grand¬ 
mothers,  and  of  reviving  contefts  which  were  decided  in 
armour  by  the  redoubted  knights  of  ancient  times.  I  hope 
therefore  that  you  will  not  condemn  my  impatience,  if  I 
am  weary  of  attending  where  nothing  can  be  learned,  and 
of  quarrelling  where  there  is  nothing  to  conteft,  and  that 
you  will  contribute  to  divert  me  while  I  ftay  here  by  foaie 
facetious  performance. 

I  am,  S  I  R, 

Euphelia. 


\ 
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Numb.  47.  Tuesday,  Augujl  28,  1750. 


fgpianquam  his  folntus  acqviefcam,  dcb;l:tor  lef  frangor  eadem  ilia  humanitate 
quiz  me,  at  hoc  ipjism  permit tele  ill ,  >e  i. \ : i ,  non  ,deo  tamen  velim  durior  jieri  : 
nee.  ignore  alios  hujnfmodi  cafus  nihil  ainplins  njocare  quam  damnum ;  eoque  ft  hi 
mngnos  homines  55"  Japieiites  mideri.  BK.i  an  tnagni  fapicntefque  fiat,  nefeio : 
homines  non  font.  Hem. tils  eji  enim  ajfici  dolore,  f entire  :  rejijlere  tamsn ,  is? 

Jblatia  admiltcre  ■,  non  folatiis  non  eg  ere .  Plin. 

Thefe  proceedings  hnve  afforded  me  fome  comfort  in  my  cfillrefs  j 
notwithftanding  which,  I  am  ltill  diipirired,  and  unhinged  by  the 
fame  motives  of  humanity  that  induced  me  to  grant  fuch  indulgences. 
However,  I  by  no  means  wjfh  to  become  lefs  ftffcepti  ble  of  tender¬ 
ness.  I  know  thefe  kind  of  misfortunes  would  be  eftimnted  by 
other  perlons  only  as  common  Ioffes,  and  from  fucli  foliations  they 
would  conceive  themfelves  great  and  wife  men.  I  fhall  not  deter¬ 
mine  either  their  gieatnefs  or  their  wifdom  ;  but  I  am  ceitain  they 
have  no  hymanry.  It  is  the  part  of  a  man  to  be  afftfted  with  grief  j 
to  feel  fbirovv,  at  ti'.e  fame  time  that  he  is  to  rcfift  it,  and  to  admit 
of  comfort.  Earl  of  Orrert. 


vF  the  pafliens  with  which  the  mind  of  man  is  agi¬ 
tated,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  they  naturally  hafteu 
towards  their  own  extinction,  by  inciting  and  quickening 
the  attainment  of  their  objects.  Thus  fear  urges  our  flight, 
and  defire  animates  our  progrefs  ;  and  if  there  are  fome 
which  perhaps  may  be  indulged  till  they  outgrow  the  good 
appropriated  to  their  fa  tis  taction,  as  it  is  frequently  obferved 
of  avarice  and  ambition,  yet  their  immediate  tendency  is 
to  fome  means  of  happinefs  really  exilting,  and  generally 
within  the  profpedt.  The  mifer  always  imagines  that  there 
is  a  certain  fum  that  will  fill  his  heart  to  the  brim  ;  and 
every  ambitious  man,  like  king  Pyrrhus,  has  an  acquifition 
in  his  thoughts  that  is  to  terminate  his  labours,  after  which 
he  fhall  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  eal'e  or  gaiety,  in 
repofe  or  devotion. 

Sorrow  is  perhaps  the  only  afFedtion  of  the  bread;  that 
can  be  excepted  from  this  general  remark,  and  it  therefore 
deferves  the  particular  attention  of  thofe  who  have  afl timed 
the  arduous  province  of  preferring  the  balance  of  the  men¬ 
tal  conftitution.  The  other  paffions  are  difeafes  indeed, 
but  they  necelFarily  diredd  us  to  their  proper  cure.  A  man 
at  once  feels  the  pain,  and  knows  the  medicine,  to  which 
lie  is  carried  with  greater  hafte  as  the  evil  which  requires 
it  is  more  excruciating,  and  cures  himfelf  by  unerring  in- 
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flinft,  as  the  wounded  flags  of  Crete  are  related  by  jRIian 
to  have  recourfe  to  vulnerary  herbs.  But  for  forrow  there 
is  no  remedy  provided  by  nature  ;  it  is  often  occafioned  by 
accidents  irreparable,  and  dwells  upon  obje&s  that  have 
loft  or  changed  their  exiftence  ;  it  requires  what  it  cannot 
hope,  that  the  laws  of  the  univerfe  fhould  be  repealed  ; 
that  the  dead  fhould  return,  or  the  pall  fhould  be  re¬ 
called. 

Sorrow  is  not  that  regret  for  negligence  or  error  which 
may  animate  us  to  future  care  or  aClivity,  or  that  repen¬ 
tance  of  crimes  for  which,  however  irrevocable,  our  Crea¬ 
tor  has  promifed  to  accept  it  as  an  atonement;  the  pain 
which  arifes  from  thefe  caufes  has  very  falutary  effccls,  and 
is  every  hour  extenuating  itfelf  by  the  reparation  of  thofc 
miicarriages  that  produce  it.  Sorrow  is  properly  that  ftate 
of  the  mind  in  which  our  defires  are  fixed  upon  the  paft, 
without  looking  forward  to  the  future,  an  inceftant  wifti 
that  fomething  were  otherwife  than  it  has  been,  a  torment¬ 
ing  and  harafting  want  of  fome  enjoyment  or  pofleftion 
which  we  have  loft,  and  which  no  endeavours  can  poftibly 
regain.  Into  fuch  anguifh  many  have  funk  upon  fome  hid¬ 
den  diminution  of  their  fortune,  an  unexpected  blaft  of 
their  reputation,  or  the  lofs  of  children  or  of  friends. 
Ihey  have  fufFered  all  fenfibility  of  pleafure  to  be  deftroy- 
ed  by  a  fingle  blow,  have  given  up  for  ever  the  hopes  of 
fubftituting  any  other  objeCt  in  the  room  of  that  which 
they  lament,  rcfigned  their  lives  to  gloom  and  defpondency, 
and  worn  themfelves  out  in  unavailing  mifery. 

^  et  fo  much  is  this  paftion  the  natural  confequence 
of  tendernefs  and  endearment,  that,  however  painful 
and  however  ufelefs,  it  is  juftly  reproachful  not  to  feel  it 
on  lome  occasions  ;  and  fo  widely  and  conftantly  has  it  al¬ 
ways  prevailed,  that  the  laws  of  fome  nations,  and  the 
cuftoms  of  others,  have  limited  a  time  for  the  external  ap¬ 
pearances  of  grief  caufed  by  the  diflolution  of  clofe  alli¬ 
ances,  and  the  breach  of  domeftick  union. 

It  feems  determined  by  the  general  fuffrage  of  mankind, 
that  forrow  is  to  a  certain  point  laudable,  as  the  offspring 
of  love,  or  at  leaft  pardonable,  as  the  effeCl  of  weaknefs  ; 
but  that  it  ought  not  to  be  fullered  to  increafe  by  indulgence, 
but  muft  give  way,  after  a  ftated  time,  to  focial  duties,  and 
the  common  avocations  of  life.  It  is  at  firft  unavoidable, 
and  therefore  muft  be  allowed,  whether  with  or  without 
our  choice  ;  it  may  afterwards  be  admitted  as  a  decent  and 
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affe&ionate  teftimonv  of  kindnefs  and  efteem ;  fomething 
will  he  extorted  by  nature,  and  fomething  may  be  given  to 
the  world.  But  all  beyond  the  burfts  of  paffion,  or  the 
forms  of  folemnity,  is  not  only  ufelefs,  but  culpable  ;  for 
we  have  no  right  to  facrifice,  to  the  vain  longings  of  affec¬ 
tion,  that  time  which  Providence  allows  us  for  the  tafk  of 
our  Ttation, 

Yet  it  too  often  happens  that  forrow,  thus  lawfully  en¬ 
tering,  gains  fuch  a  firm  poffeffion  of  the  mind,  that  it  is 
not  afterwards  to  be  ejected  ;  the  mournful  ideas,  firft  vio¬ 
lently  impreffed,  and  afterwards  willingly  received,  fo  much 
engrcfs  the  attention,  as  to  predominate  in  every  thought, 
to  darken  eaietv,  and  perplex  ratiocination.  An  habitual 
fadnefs  feizes  upon  the  foui,  and  the  faculties  are  chained 
to  a  fingle  o’ojedl,  which  can  never  be  contemplated  but 
with  hopelefs  uneafinefs. 

From  this  flats  of  dejection  it  is  very  difficult  to  rife  to 
cheerfulnefs  and  alacrity,  and  therefore  many  who  have 
laid  down  rules  of  intellectual  health,  think  prefervatives 
eafier  than  remedies,  and  teach  us  not  to  truft  ourfelves 
with  favourite  enjoyments,  not  to  indulge  the  luxury  of 
fondnefs,  but  to  keep  our  minds  always  fufpended  in  fuch. 
indifference,  that  we  may  change  the  objedts  about  us 
without  emotion. 

An  exact  compliance  with  this  rule  might,  perhaps,  con¬ 
tribute  to  tranquillity,  but  furely  it  would  never  produce 
happinefs.  He  that  regards  none  fo  much  as  to  be  afraid 
of  iofing  them,  mud  live  for  ever  without  the  gentle  plea- 
fures  of  fympathy  and  confidence  ;  he  muft  feel  no  melt¬ 
ing  fondnefs,  no  warmth  of  benevolence,  nor  any  of  thofe 
honeft  joys  which  nature  annexes  to  the  power  of  pleafing. 
And  as  no  man  can  juftly  claim  more  tendernefs  than  he 
pays,  he  muft  forfeit  his  fhare  in  that  officious  and  watch¬ 
ful  kindnefs  which  love  only  can  didlate,  and  thofe  lenient 
endearments  by  which  love  only  can  foften  life.  He  may 
juftly  be  overlooked  and  negledled  by  fuch  as  have  more 
warmth  in  their  heart :  for  who  would  be  the  friend  of 
him,  whom,  with  whatever  affiduity  he  may  be  courted, 
and  with  whatever  fervices  obliged,  his  principles  will  not 
fuffer  to  make  equal  returns,  and  who,  when  you  have  ex- 
haufted  all  the  inftances  of  good  will,  can  only  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  not  to  be  an  enemy  ? 

An  attempt  to  preferve  life  in  a  (late  of  neutrality  and 
indifference,  is  unreafonable  and  vain.  If  by  excluding 
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joy  we  could  fhut  out  grief,  the  fcheme  would  deferve  very 
ferious  attention  ;  but  fince,  however  we  may  debar  our- 
felves  from  happinefs,  mifery  will  find  its  way  at  many  in¬ 
lets,  and  the  affaults  of  pain  will  force  our  regard,  though 
we  may  withhold  it  from  the  invitations  of  pieafure,  we 
may  furely  endeavour  to  raife  life  above  the  middle  point 
of  apathy  at  one  time,  fince  it  will  neceffarily  fink  below  it 
at  another. 

But  though  it  cannot  be  reafonable  not  to  gain  happinefs 
for  fear  of  lofing  it,  yet  it  mult  be  confeffed,  that  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  pieafure  of  poffeffion,  will  be  for  fome  time 
our  forrow  for  the  lofs  ;  it  is  therefore  the  province  of 
the  moralilt  to  inquire  whether  fuch  pains  may  not  quickly 
give  way  to  mitigation.  Some  have  thought  that  the  moll 
certain  way  to  clear  the  heart  from  its  embarraffment  is  to 
drag  it  by  force  into  fcenes  of  merriment.  Others  ima¬ 
gine,  that  fuch  a  tranfition  is  too  violent,  and  recommend 
rather  to  footh  it  into  tranquillity,  by  making  it  acquainted 
with  miferies  more  dreadful  and  afflictive,  and  diverting 
to  the  calamities  of  others  the  regard  which  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  fix  too  clofely  upon  our  own  misfortunes. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  either  of  thofe  remedies  will 
be  fufficiently  powerful.  The  efficacy  of  mirth  it  is  not 
always  eafy  to  try,  and  the  indulgence  of  melancholy  may 
be  fufpeCted  to  be  one  of  thofe  medicines,  which  will  de- 
ftro'y,  if  it  happens  not  to  cure. 

The  fafe  and  general  antidote  againlt  forrow,  is  employ-* 
ment.  It  is  commonly  obferved,  that  among  foldiers  and 
feamen,  though  there  is  much  kindnefs,  there  is  little  grief ; 
they  fee  their  friend  fall  without  any  of  that  lamentation 
which  is  indulged  in  lecurity  and  idlenefs,  becaufe  they 
have  no  leifure  to  fpare  from  the  care  of  themfelves  ;  and 
whoever  fhall  keep  his  thoughts  equally  bufy,  will  find  him- 
felf  equally  unaffected  with  irretrievable  Ioffes. 

Time  is  obferved  generally  to  wear  out  forrow,  and  its 
effeCts  might  doubtlefs  be  accelerated  by  quickening  the  fuc- 
ceffion,  and  enlarging  the  variety  of  objeCts. 

Si  tempore  longo 

Lcniri potent  luQus,  tu  fperne  morari , 

Qui  fapietfibi  tempus  erit. - -  Grot  1  us. 

’Tis  long  ere  time  can  mitigate  yonr  grief ; 

To  wifdom  fly,  (he  quickly  brings  relief.  F.  Lewis. 
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Sorrow  is  a  kind  of  ruft  of  the  foul,  which  every  new 
idea  contributes  in  its  paffage  to  fcour  away.  It  is  the  pu- 
trefadlion  of  ftagnant  life,  and  is  remedied  by  exercife  and 
motion. 


Numb.  48.  Saturday,  Sept. '  1,  1750. 


Mart. 


jVo«  eft  niverc,  fed  valcrc,  'vita. 

For  life  is  not  to  live,  but  to  be  well. 


Elphinston. 


M  O  N  G  the  innumerable  follies,  by  wffiich  we  lay 


up  in  our  youth  repentance  and  remorfe  for  the  fuc- 
ceeding  part  of  our  lives,  there  is  fcarce  any  againlt  which 
warnings  are  of  lefs  efficacy,  than  the  negledl  of  health. 
When  the  fprings  of  motion  are  yet  elaftick,  when  the 
heart  bounds  with  vigour,  and  the  eye  fparkles  with  fpirit, 
it  is  with  difficulty  that  we  are  taught  to  conceive  the  ' 
imbecility  that  every  hour  is  bringing  upon  us,  or  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  nerves  which  are  now  braced  with  fo  much 
ftrength,  and  the  limbs  which  play  with  fo  much  activity, 
will  lofe  all  their  power  under  the  gripe  of  time,  relax 
with  numbnefs,  and  totter  with  debility. 

To  the  arguments  which  have  been  ufed  againft  com¬ 
plaints  under  the  miferies  of  life,  the  philofophers  have,  I 
think,  forgot  to  add  the  incredulity  of  thofe  to  whom  we 
recount  our  fufferings.  But  if  the  purpofe  of  lamentation 
be  to  excite  pity,  it  is  furely  fuperfluous  for  age  and  weak- 
nefs  to  tell  their  plaintive  ftories ;  for  pity  prefuppofes 
fympathy,  and  a  little  attention  will  ffiew  them,  that  thofe 
who  do  not  feel  pain,  feldom  think  that  it  is  felt ;  and  a 
fhort  recollection  will  inform  almoft.  every  man,  that  he  is 
only  repaid  the  infult  which  he  has  given,  fince  he  may 
remember  how  often  he  has  mocked  infirmity,  laughed  at 
its  cautions,  and  cenfured  its  impatience. 

The  valetudinarian  race  have  made  the  care  of  health 
ridiculous  by  fuffering  it  to  prevail  over  all  other  csnfidera- 
tions,  as  the  mifer  "has  brought  frugality  into  contempt. 
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grofs  his  mind  :  they  both  err  alike,  by  confounding  the 
means  with  the  end;  they  grafp  at  health  only  to  be  well, 
as  at  money  only  to  be  rich  ;  and  forget  that  every  terref- 
trial  advantage  is  chiefly  valuable,  as  it  furnifhes  abilities 
for  the  exercife  of  virtue. 

Health  is  indeed  fo  neceflary  to  all  the  duties,  as  well  as 
pleafures  of  life,  that  the  crime  of  fquandering  it  is  equal 
to  the  folly  ;  and  he  that  for  a  fhort  gratification  brings 
weaknels  and  difeafes  upon  himfelf,  and  for  the  pleafure  of 
a  few  years  pafled  in  the  tumults  of  diverfion,  and  cla¬ 
mours  of  merriment,  condemns  the  maturer  and  more  ex¬ 
perienced  part  of  his  life  to  the  chamber  and  the  couch, 
may  be  juftly  reproached,  not  only  as  a  fpendthrift  of 
his  own  happinefs,  but  as  a  robber  of  the(  publick ; 
as  a  wretch  that  has  voluntarily  difqualified  himfelf  for 
the  bufinefs  of  his  ftation,  and  refuted  that  part  which 
providence  afligns  him  in  the  general  talk  of  human 
nature. 

There  are  perhaps  very  few  conditions  more  to  be  pitied 
than  that  of  an  active  and  elevated  mind  labouring  under 
the  weight  of  a  diftempered  body  ;  the  time  of  fuc’n  a  man 
is  always  fpent  in  forming  fchemes,  which  a  change  of 
wind  ninders  him  from  executing,  his  powers  fume  away 
in  projects  and  in  hope,  and  the  day  of  ad/lion  never  ar¬ 
rives.  He  lies  down  delighted  with  the  thoughts  of  to¬ 
morrow,  pleafes  his  ambition  with  the  fame  he  fhall  ac¬ 
quire,  or  his  benevolence  with  the  good  he  fhall  confer. 
But  in  the  night  the  ikies  are  overcaft,  the  temper  of  the 
air  is  changed,  he  wakes  in  languor,  impatience,  and  dif- 
tradtion,  and  has  no  longer  any  wifh  but  for  eafe,  nor  any 
attention  but  to  mifery.  It  may  be  faid  that  difeafe  gene¬ 
rally  begins  that  equality  which  death  completes  ;  the  dif- 
tindlions  which  fet  one  man  fo  much  above  another  are 
very  little  perceived  in  the  gloom  of  a  fick  chamber,  where 
it  will  be  vain  to  expedf  entertainment  from  the  gay,  or 
inftrudtion  from  the  wife ;  where  all  human  glory  is  obli¬ 
terated,  the  wit  is  clouded,  the  reafoner  perplexed,  and 
the  hero  fubdued ;  where  the  higheft  and  brighteft  of  mor¬ 
tal  beings  finds  nothing  left  him  but  the  confcioufnefs  of 
innocence. 

There  is  among  the  fragments  of  the  Greek  poets  a  fhort 
hymn  to  Health,  in  which  her  power  of  exalting  the  hap¬ 
pinefs  of  life,  of  heightening  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  add- 
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ing  enjoyment  to  pofieffion,  is  inculcated  with  fo  much 
force  and  beauty,  that  no  one,  who  has  ever  languifhed  un¬ 
der  the  diicomiorts  and  infirmities  of  a  lingering  difeafe, 
can  read  it  without  feeling  the  images  dance  in  his  heart, 
and  adding  from  his  own  experience  new  vigour  to  the 
wifli,  and  from  his  own  imagination  new  colours  to  the 
picture.  The  particular  occafion  of  this  little  compofition 
is  not  known,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  author  had  been 
fick,  and  in  the  firft  raptures  of  returning  vigour  addrefied 
Health  in  the  following  manner  : 

fy'ieicc  Maxxgtct, 

Mtrct  era  vaioipii 
To  heitrofsAvov  (3iora f' 

.  Tv  <k  [AOl  77! Qopfuv  Qvt B|X(gV  UT); 

yap  rig  5j  ®a£t«  xdgig  j  rzKiuv, 

Tag  tvoaif/,otog  T  utQgwTtot; 

Baai?ir,io©-  agyav,  »j  7ro8a 
Ovg  vgvfioig  Appo^mg  a^xvaiv 
*H  *1  rig  'a7i\a  SeoSej  ddtfnoic  t£^4/‘S» 

H  tbovuii  apmoa  tve(pa.t]ut' 

M£Ta  QzTo  actxapa  'Ty\ eta, 

TeSjiAe  71  aria,  xj  Tva.pt.77ti  yagirwt  zaf 

ZeSev  ivoxipuii  nfaei. 

Health ,  mojl  venerable  of  the  powers  of  heaven  [  with  thee  may 
the  remaining  part  oj  my  life  be  pajfed,  nor  do  thou  refufe  to  blefs 
me  with  thy  refidence.  For  whatever  there  is  of  beauty  or  of  plea- 
fure  in  wealth,  in  defendants,  or  in  fovereign  command,  the  highefl 
fummit  of  human  enjoyment,  or  in  thofe  ohjeds  of  defire  which  we 
endeavour  to  chafe  into  the  toils  of  love  ;  whatever  delight,  or  what¬ 
ever  folace  is  granted  by  the  celef  ials,  to  foften  our  fatigues,  in  thy 
prefence,  thou  parent  of  happinefs,  all  thofe  joys  fpread  out  and 
flourifb  ;  in  thy  prefence  blooms  the  fpring  of  pleafure,  and  without 
thee  no  man  is  happy. 

Such  is  the  power  of  health,  that  without  its  eo-opera- 
tion  every  other  comfort  is  torpid  and  lifelefs,  as  the  powers 
of  vegetation  without  the  fun.  And  yet  this  blifs  is  com¬ 
monly  thrown  away  in  thoughtlefs  negligence,  or  in  fool- 
ifh  experiments  on  cur  own  ftrength  ;  we  let  it  perifh 
without  remembering  its  value,  or  wafte  it  to  fhow  how 
much  wre  have  to  fpare  ;  it  is  fometimes  given  up  to  the 
management  of  levity  and  chance,  and  fometimes  fold  for 
the  applaufe  of  jollity  and  debauchery. 


Health 
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Health  is  equally  neglected,  and  with  equal  impropriety, 
by  the  votaries  of  bufinefs  and  the  followers  of  plealure. 
Some  men  ruin  the  fabrick  of  their  bodies  by  inceflant  re¬ 
vels,  and  others  by  intemperate  fludies  ;  fome  batter  it  by 
excefs,  and  others  fap  it  by  ina&ivity.  To  the  noily  route 
of  bacchanalian  rioters,  it  will  be  to  little  purpofe  that  ad¬ 
vice  is  offered,  though  it  requires  no  great  abilities  to  prove, 
that  he  lofes  pieafure  who  lojes  health  ;  their  clamours  are 
too  loud  for  the  whifpers  of  caution,  and  they  run  the 
courfe  of  life  with  too  much  precipitance  to  flop  at  the  call 
of  wifdom.  Nor  perhaps  will-  they  that  are  bufied  in  add¬ 
ing  thoufands  to  thoufands,  pay  much  regard  to  him  that 
fnall  direct  them  to  haften  more  flowly  to  their  wifhes. 
let  fince  lovers  of  money  are  generally  cool,  deliberate, 
and  thoughtful,  they  might  furely  confider,  that  the  greater 
good  ought  not  to  be  facrificed  to  the  lefs.  Health  is  cer¬ 
tainly  more  valuable  than  money,  becnufe  it  is  by  health 
that  money  is  procured  ;  but  thoufands  and  millions  are  of 
fmall  avail  to  alleviate  the  protracted  tortures  of  the  gout, 
to  repair  the  broken  organs  of  fenfe,  or  refufcitate  the 
powers  of  digeflion.  Poverty  is,  indeed,  an  evil  from 
which  we  naturally  fly  ;  but  let  us  not  run  from  one  enemy 
to  another,  nor  take  ihelter  in  the  arms  of  ficknefs. 

-  Projecere  nnimam  !  quam  vellent  at!, ere  in  alto 

Nunc  y  pauperiem ,  fcf  duros  tolerare  l,  bores  ! 

Tor  healthful  indigence  in  vain  they  pray, 

In  queft  of  wealth  who  throw  their  lives  away. 

j.  hofe  who  lofe  their  health  in  an  irregular  and  impetu¬ 
ous  purfuit  of  literary  accomplifhments  are  yet  lefs  to  be 
excufed  ;  for  they  ought  to  know  that  the  body  is  not  forced 
beyond  its  ftrength,but  with  the  lofs  of  more  vigour  than  is 
proportionate  to  the  efted  produced.  Whoever  takes  up 
life  before-hand,  by  depriving  himfelf  of  reft  and  refrefh- 
ment,  muft  not  only  pay  back  the  hours,  but  pay  them 
back  with  ufury  ;  and  for  the  gain  of  a  few  months  but 
half  enjoyed,  muft  give  up  years  to  the  liftleffhefs  of  lan¬ 
guor,.  and  the  implacability  of  pain.  They  whofe  endea¬ 
vour  is  mental  excellence,  will  learn  perhaps  too  late,  how 
much  it  is  endangered  by  difeafes  of  the  body,  and  find 
that  knowledge  may  eafily  be  loft  in  the  ftarts  of  melan¬ 
choly,  .  the  flights  of  impatience,  and  the  peevilhnefs  of 
decrepitude. 
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Numb.  49.  Tuesday,  September  4,  1750. 

Hon  omnis  moriar ,  multaque  pars  mei 
Vitabit  Libitinam ,  ttfque  <ro-o  pojiera 

C  ref  cam  laude  recens.  Hor. 

Whole  Horace  fhall  not  die ;  his  fongs  fhall  fave 

The  greateft  portion  from  the  greedy  grave.  Creech. 

TH  E  firft  motives  of  human  aftions  are  thofe  appe¬ 
tites  which  Providence  has  given  to  man  in  common 
with  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Immediately 
after  our  birth,  third  and  hunger  incline  us  to  the  bread:, 
which  we  draw  by  inftinft,  like  other  young  creatures,  and 
when  we  are  fatisfied,  we  exprefs  our  uneafinefs  by  impor¬ 
tunate  and  inceflant  cries,  till  we  have  obtained  a  place  or 
pofture  proper  for  repofe. 

The  next  call  that  roufes  us  from  a  ftate  of  inaftivity,  is 
that  of  our  paffions  •,  we  quickly  begin  to  be  fenftble  of 
hope  and  fear,  love  and  hatred,  defire  and  averfion  ;  thefe 
arifing  from  the  power  of  comparifon  and  reflection,  extend, 
their  range  wider,  as  our  reafon  {Lengthens,  and  our  know¬ 
ledge  enlarge.  At  firft  we  have  no  thought  of  pain,  but 
when  we  actually  feel  it we  afterwards  begin  to  fear  it, 
yet  not  before  it  approaches  us  very  nearly  ;  but  by  degrees 
we  difcover  it  at  a  greater  diftance,  and  find  it  lurking  in  re¬ 
mote  confequences.  Our  terror  in  time  improves  into  cau¬ 
tion,  and  we  learn  to  look  round  with  vigilance  and  folici- 
tude,  to  flop  all  the  avenues  at  which  mifery  can  enter, 
and  to  perform  or  endure  many  things  in  themfelves  toil- 
fome  and  unpleafing,  becaufe  we  know  by  reafon,  or  by 
experience,  that  our  labour  will  be  overbalanced  by  the  re¬ 
ward,  that  it  will  either  procure  fome  pofitive  good,  or 
avert  fome  evil  greater  than  itfelf. 

But  as  the  foul  advances  to  a  fuller  exercife  of  its  powers, 
the  animal  appetites,  and  the  pafiions  immediately  arifing 
from  them,  are  not  fufficient  to  find  it  employment  ;  the 
wants  of  nature  are  foon  fupplied,  the  fear  of  their  return 
is  eafily  precluded,  and  fomething  more  is  neceflary  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  long  intervals  of  inactivity,  and  to  give  thofe  fa¬ 
culties,  which  cannot  lie  wholly  quiefcent,  fome  particular 
direction.  For  this  reafon,  new  defires  and  artificial  paf- 
fions  are  by  degrees  produced  j  and,  from  having  withes 
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only  in  confequence  of  our  wants,  we  begin  to  feel  wants 
in  confequence  of  our  willies  ;  we  perfuade  ourfelves  to  fet 
a  value  upon  things  which  are  of  no  ufe,  but  becaufe  we 
have  agreed  to  value  them  ;  things  which  can  neither  fatisfy 
hunger,  nor  mitigate  pain,  nor  fecure  us  from  any  real 
calamity,  and  which,  therefore,  we  find  of  no  efteem 
among  thofe  nations  whofe  artlefs  and  barbarous  manners 
keep  them  always  anxious  for  the  neceflaries  of  life. 

This  is  the  original  of  avarice,  vanity,  ambition,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  of  all  thofe  defires  which  arife  from  the  compari¬ 
son  of  our  condition  with  that  of  others.  He  that  thinks 
himfelf  poor  becaufe  his  neighbour  is  richer ;  he  that,  like 
Caefar,  would  rather  be  the  firft  man  of  a  village,  than  the 
lecond  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  has  apparently  kindled 
in  himfelf  defires  which  he  never  received  from  nature, 
and  adds  upon  principles  eftablifhed  only  by  the  authority  of 
cuftom. 

Of  thofe  adfcititious  paffions,  fome,  as  avarice  and  envy, 
are  univerfally  condemned ;  fome,  as  friendfhip  and  curio- 
fity,  generally  praifed  ;  but  there  are  others  about  which 
the  fuflrages  of  the  wife  are  divided,  and  of  which  it  is 
doubted,  whether  they  tend  molt  to  promote  the  happinefs, 
or  increafe  the  miferies  of  mankind. 

Of  this  ambiguous  and  difputable  kind  is  the  love  of 
fame,  a  defire  of  filling  the  minds  of  others  with  admira¬ 
tion,  and  of  being  celebrated  by  generations  to  come  with 
praifes  which  we  {hall  not  hear.  This  ardour  has  been  con- 
fidered  by  fome,  as  nothing  better  than  fplendid  madnefs, 
as  a  flame  kindled  by  pride,  and  fanned  by  folly  ;  for  what, 
fay  they,  can  be  more  remote  from  wifdom,  than  to  direct 
all  our  adtions  by  the  hope  of  that  which  is  not  to  exift 
till  we  ourfelves  are  in  the  grave  ?  To  pant  after  that  which 
can  never  be  poflefled,  and  of  which  the  value  thus  wildly 
put  upon  it,  arifes  from  this  particular  condition,  that, 
during  life,  it  is  not  to  be  obtained?  To  gain  the  fa¬ 
vour,  and  hear  the  applaufes  of  our  contemporaries,  is  in¬ 
deed,  equally  defirable  with  any  other  prerogative  of  fupe- 
riority,  becaufe  fame  may  be  of  ufe  to  fmooth  the  paths  of 
life,  to  terrify  oppofition,  and  fortify  tranquillity ;  but  to 
what  end  {hall  we  be  the  darlings  of  mankind,  when  we 
can  no  longer  receive  any  benefits  from  their  favour  ?  It  is 
more  reafonable  to  wilh  for  reputation,  while  it  may  yet 
be  enjoyed,  as  Anacreon  calls  upon  his  companions  to  give 

him 
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him  for  prefent  ufe  the  wine  and  garlands  which  they  pur- 
pofe  to  beftow  upon  his  tomb. 

The  advocates  for  the  love  of  fame  allege  in  its  vindica¬ 
tion,  that  it  is  a  paffion  natural  and  univerfal ;  a  flame 
lighted  by  heaven,  and  always  burning  with  greatefl  vigour 
in  the  moll  enlarged  and  elevated  minds.  That  the  defire 
of  being  praifed  by  pofterity  implies  a  refolution  to  deferve 
their  praifes,  and  that  the  folly  charged  upon  it,  is  only  a 
noble  and  difinterefted  generofity,  which  is  not  felt,  and 
therefore  not  underftood,  by  thofe  who  have  been  always, 
accuftomed  to  refer  every  thing  to  themfelves,  and  whofe 
felfifhnefs  has  contracted  their  underftandings.  That  the 
foul  of  man,  formed  for  eternal  life,  naturally  fprings  for¬ 
ward  beyond  the  limits  of  corporeal  exiftence,  and  rejoices 
to  confider  herfelf  as  co-operating  with  future  ages,  and  as 
co-extended  with  endlefs  duration.  That  the  reproach 
urged  with  fo  much  petulance,  the  reproach  of  labouring 
for  what  cannot  be  enjoyed,  is  founded  on  an  opinion 
which  may  with  great  probability  be  doubted  ;  for  fince  we 
fuppofe  the  powers  of  the  foul  to  be  enlarged  by  its  fepara- 
tion,  why  fhould  we  conclude  that  its  knowledge  of  fublu- 
nary  tranfaftions  is  contracted  or  extinguished  ? 

Upon  an  attentive  and  impartial  review  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  it  will  appear  that  the  love  of  fame  is  to  be  regu¬ 
lated  rather  than  extinguifhed ;  and  that  men  fhould  be 
taught  not  to  be  wholly  carelefs  about  their  memory,  but 
to  endeavour  that  they  may  be  remembered  chiefly  for  their 
virtues,  fince  no  other  reputation  will  be  able  to  tranfmit 
any  pleafure  beyond  the  grave. 

It  is  evident  that  fame,  confidered  merely  as  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  a  name,  is  not  lefs  likely  to  be  the  reward  of  bad 
aftions  than  of  good  ;  he  therefore  has  no  certain  prin¬ 
ciple  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct,  whofe  fingle  aim 
is  not  to  be  forgotten.  And  hiitory  will  inform  us,  that 
this  blind  and  undiftinguifhing  appetite  of  renown  has  al¬ 
ways  been  uncertain  in  its  effects,  and  direCted  by  accident 
or  opportunity,  indifferently  to  the  benefit  or  devaftation  of 
the  world.  When  Themiftocles  complained  tha{  the  tro¬ 
phies  of  Miltiades  hindered  him  from  fleep,  he  was  ani¬ 
mated  by  them  to  perform  the  fame  fervices  in  the  fame 
caufe.  But  Csefar,  when  he  wept  at  the  fight  of  Alexan¬ 
der’s  piCIure,  having  no  honeft  opportunities  of  aCtion,  let 
his  ambition  break  out  to  the  ruin  of  his  country, 
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If,  therefore,  the  love  of  fame  is  fo  far  indulged  by  the 
mind  as  to  become  independent  and  predominant,  it  is 
dangerous  and  irregular  ;  but  it  may  be  ufefuliy  employed 
as  an  inferior  and  fecondary  motive,  and  will  ferve  fome- 
times  to  revive  our  activity,  when  we  begin  to  languilh  and 
lofe  fight  of  that  more  certain,  more  valuable,  and  more 
durable  reward,  which  ought  always  to  be  our  firft  hope 
and  our  laft.  But  it  mud  be  ltrongly  imprefied  upon  our 
minds,  that  virtue  is  not  to  be  purfued  as  one  of  the  means 
to  fame,  but  fame  to  be  accepted  as  the  only  recompenfe 
which  mortals  can  bellow  on  virtue  ;  to  be  accepted  with 
complacence,  but  not  fought  with  eagernefs.  Simply  to  be 
remembered  is  no  advantage  ;  it  is  a  privilege  which  fatire 
as  well  as  panegyrick  can  confer,  and  is  not  more  enjoyed 
by  Titus  or  Conftantine,  than  by  Timocreon  of  Rhodes, 
of  whom  we  only  know  from  his  epitaph,  that  he  had  eaten 
many  a  meal ,  dranh  many  a  Jlaggon,  and  uttered  many  a  re¬ 
proach. 

II oXTka  <t>ayur,  ©0 XXa  ©1  tuv,  ircCKKa.  Kctu 

A>GfwWlts,  Ttp.oxpea'i'  PoJi©.. 

/ 

The  true  fatisfa£lion  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  that  we  lhall  {hare  the  attention  of  future  times, 
mull  arife  from  the  hope,  that,  with  our  name,  our  vir¬ 
tues  will  be  propagated  ;  and  that  thofe  whom  we  cannot 
benefit  in  our  lives,  may  receive  inltrudlion  from  our  ex¬ 
amples,  and  incitement  from  our  renown. 
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Numb.  50.  Saturday,  Sept.  8,  1750. 

Credehant  hoc  grande  nefas ,  et  tnorie  piandum , 

Si  juvenis  •uetulo  non  ajfurrexerat ,  atque 
Barbato {.uicunquc  puer,  licet  ipfe  roideret 

Plura  domi  fraga ,  et  majores  glandis  acervos.  J  UV. 

And  had  not  men  the  hoary  head  rever’d, 

And  beys  paid  rev’rence  when  a  man  appear’d, 

Both  muft  have  died,  though  richer  (kins  they  wore, 

And  law  more  heaps  of  acorns  in  their  ftore.  CREECH. 

I  HAVE  always  thought  it  the  bufinefs  of  thofe  who 
turn  their  fpeculations  upon  the  living  world,  to  com¬ 
mend  the  virtues,  as  well  as  to  expofe  the  faults  of  their 
contemporaries,  and  to  confute  a  falfe  as  well  as  to  fupport 
a  juft  accufationi  not  only  becaufe  it  is  peculiarly  the  bufi¬ 
nefs  of  a  monitor  to  keep  his  own  reputation  untainted, 
left  thofe  who  can  once  charge  him  with  partiality,  fhould 
indulge  themfelves  afterwards  in  difbelieving  him  at  plea- 
fure  ;  but  becaufe  he  may  find  real  crimes  fufneient  to  give 
full  employment  to  caution  or  repentance,  without  diftraCt- 
ing  the  mind  by  needlefs  fcruples  and  vain  folicitudes. 

There  are  certain  fixed  and  ftated  reproaches  that  one 
part  of  mankind  has  in  ail  ages  thrown  upon  another, 
which  are  regularly  tranfmitted  through  continued  fuccef- 
fions,  and  which  he  that  has  once  fuffered  them  is  certain 
to  ufe  with  the  fame  undiftinguifhing  vehemence,  when  he 
has  changed  his  ftation,  and  gained  the  preferiptive  right 
of  inflicting  on  others,  what  he  had  formerly  endured 
himfelf. 

To  thefe  hereditary  imputations,  of  which  no  man  fees 
the  juftice,  till  it  becomes  his  intereft  to  fee  it,  very  little 
regard  is  to  be  fhewn  ;  fince  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
are  produced  by  ratiocination  or  inquiry,  but  received  im¬ 
plicitly,  or  caught  by  a  kind  of  inftantaneous  contagion, 
and  fupported  rather  by  willingnefs  to  credit  than  ability  to 
prove  them. 

It  has  been  always  the  practice  of  thofe  who  are  defir- 
ous  to  believe  themfelves  made  venerable  by  length  of  time, 
to  cenfure  the  new  comers  into  life,  for  want  of  refpeCt 
to  grey  hairs  and  fage  experience,  for  heady  confidence  in 
their  own  underftandings,  for  hafty  conclusions  upon  par¬ 
tial  views,  for  difregard  of  counfels,  which  their  fathers 
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and  grandfires  are  ready  to  afford  them,  and  a  rebellious 
impatience  of  that  fubordination  to  which  youth  is  con¬ 
demned  by  nature,  as  neceffary  to  its  fecurity  from  evils 
into  which  it  would  be  otherwife  precipitated,  by  the  rafh- 
nefs  of  pafiion,  and  the  blindnefs  of  ignorance. 

Every  old  man  complains  of  the  growing  depravity  of 
the  world,  of  the  petulance  and  infolence  of  the  riling  ge¬ 
neration.  He  recounts  the  decency  and  regularity  of  for¬ 
mer  times,  and  celebrates  the  difcipline  and  fobriety  of  the 
age  in  which  his  youth  was  palled  ;  a  happy  age  which  is 
now  no  more  to  be  expefted,  fince  confufion  has  broken  in 
upon  the  world,  and  thrown  down  all  the  boundaries  of 
civility  and  reverence. 

It  is  not  fufficiently  confidered  how  much  he  affumes 
who  dares  to  claim  the  privilege  of  complaining  :  for  as 
every  man  has,  in  his  own  opinion,  a  full  {hare  of  the  mi- 
feries  of  life,  he  is  inclined  to  confider  all  clamorous  unea- 
finefs,  as  a  proof  of  impatience  rather  than  of  affliction, 
and  to  afk,  What  merit  has  this  man  to  {how,  by  which  he 
has  acquired  a  right  to  repine  at  the  diftributions  of  na¬ 
ture  ?  Or,  why  does  he  imagine  that  exemptions  (hould  be 
granted  him  from  the  general  condition  of  man  ?  We  find 
ourfelves  excited  rather  to  captioufnefs  than  pity,  and  in- 
flead  of  being  in  hafte  to  footh  his  complaints  by  fympathv 
and  tendernefs,  we  enquire,  whether  the  pain  be  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  lamentation  ;  and  whether,  fuppofing  the  af¬ 
fliction  real,  it  is  not  the  effeCt  of  vice  and  folly,  rather 
than  calamity. 

The  queruloufnefs  and  indignation  which  is  obferved  fo 
often  to  disfigure  the  laft  fcene  of  life,  naturally  leads  us 
to  enquiries  like  thefe.  For  furely  it  will  be  thought  at 
the  firft  view  of  things,  that  if  age  be  thus  contemned  and 
ridiculed,  infulted  and  neglefted,  the  crime  muft  at  leaft 
be  equal  on  either  part.  They  who  have  had  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  eftablifhing  their  authority  over  minds  du&ile  and 
unrefifting,  they  who  have  been  the  proteftors  of  helpleff- 
nefs,  and  the  inftru&ors  of  ignorance,  and  who  yet  retain 
in  their  own  hands  the  power  of  wealth,  and  the  dignity 
of  command,  muft  defeat  their  influence  by  their  own  mil- 
conduCI,  and  make  ufe  of  all  thefe  advantages  with  very 
little  {kill,  if  they  cannot  fecure  to  themfelves  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  refpeCt,  and  ward  off  open  mockery,  and  declared 
contempt. 
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The  general  {lory  of  mankind  will  evince,  that  lawful 
and  fettled  authority  is  very  feldom  refilled  when  it  is  well 
employed.  Grofs  corruption,  or  evident  imbecility,  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  fuppreffion  of  that  reverence  with  which  the 
majority  of  mankind  look  upon  their  governors,  and  on 
thole  whom  they  fee  furrounded  by  fplendour,  and  fortified 
by  power.  For  though  men  are  drawn  by  their  palfions 
into  forgetfulnefs  of  invifible  rewards  and  punifhments,  yet 
they  are  eafily  kept  obedient  to  thofe  who  have  temporal 
dominion  in  their  hands,  till  their  veneration  is  diffipated 
by  fuch  wickednefs  and  folly  as  can  neither  be  defended 
nor  concealed. 

It  may,  therefore,  very  reafonably  be  fufpefiled  that  the 
old  draw  upon  themfelves  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  infults 
which  they  fo  much  lament,  and  that  age  is  rarely  defpifed 
hut  when  it  is  contemptible.  If  men  imagine  that  excefs 
of  debauchery  can  be  made  reverend  by  time,  that  know¬ 
ledge  is  the  confequence  of  long  life,  however  idly  or 
thoughtlefsly  employed,  that  priority  of  birth  will  fupply 
the  want  of  fteadinefs  or  honelty,  can  it  raife  much  won¬ 
der  that  their  hopes,  are  difappointed,  and  that  they  fee 
their  poflerity  rather  willing  to  trull  their  own  eyes  in  their 
progrefs  into  life,  than  enlift  themfelves  under  guides  who 
have  loft  their  way  ? 

There  are,  indeed,  many  truths  which  time  necefiarily 
and  certainly  teaches,  and  which  might,  by  thofe  who  have 
learned  them  from  experience,  be  communicated  to  their 
fucceflors  at  a  cheaper  rate  :  but  didfates,  though  liberally 
enough  bellowed,  are  generally  without  effedl,  the  teacher 
gains  few  prcfeiytes  by  inftruflion  which  his  own  behavi¬ 
our  contradicts  ;  and  young  men  rnifs  the  benefit  of  coun- 
fel,  becaufe  they  are  not  very  ready  to  believe  that  thofe 
who  fall  below  them  in  pradlice,  can  much  excel  them  in 
theory.  Thus  the  progrefs  of  knowledge  is  retarded,  the 
world  is  kept  long  in  the  fame  ftate,  and  every  new  race  is 
to  gain  the  prudence  of  their  predecelfors  by  committing 
and  redrefting  the  fame  mifcarriages. 

To  fecurc  to  the  old  that  influence  which  they  are  wil¬ 
ling  to  claim,  and  which  might  fo  much  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  the  arts  of  life,  it  is  abfolutely  necefiary 
that  they  give  themfelves  up  to  the  duties  of  declining 
years  ;  and  contentedly  refign  to  youth  its  levity,  its  plea¬ 
sures,  its  frolicks,  and  its  fopperies.  It  is  a  hopelefs  en¬ 
deavour  to  unite  the  contrarieties  of  fpring  and  winter ;  it 
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is  unjuft  to  claim  the  privileges  of  age,  and  retain  the  play¬ 
things  of  childhood.  The  young  always  form  magnificent 
ideas  of  the  wifdom  and  gravity  of  men,  whom  they  con- 
fider  as  placed  at  a  diftance  from  them  in  the  ranks  of 
exiftence,  and  naturally  look  on  thofe  whom  they  find 
trifling  with  long  beards,  with  contempt  and  indignation, 
like  that  which  women  feel  at  the  effeminacy  of  men.  If 
dotards  will  contend  with  boys  in  thofe  performances  in 
which  boys  muft  always  excel  them  ;  if  they  will  drefs 
crippled  limbs  in  embroidery,  endeavour  at  gaiety  with, 
fauitering  voices ;  and  darken  aflemblies  of  pleafure  with 
the  ghaftlinefs  of  difeafe,  they  may  well  expeft  thofe  who 
find  their  diverfions  obftructed  will  hoot  them  away  ;  and 
that  if  they  defcend  to  competition  with  youth,  they  muft 
bear  the  infolence  of  fuccefsful  rivals. 

Lujifli  fatis ,  edijti  fatis  atque  bibifii  : 

‘Tevipus  abire  tibi  eft. 

You’ve  had  your  ffiare  of  mirth,  of  meat  and  drink  ; 

Tis  time  to  quit  the  fcene — ’tis  time  to  think. 

Elphinston. 

Another  vice  of  age,  by  which  the  riling  generation  may 
be  alienated  from  it,  is  feverity  and  cenforioufnefs,  that  gives 
no  allowance  to  the  failings  of  early  life,  that  expecds  art- 
fuinefs  from  childhood,  and  conftancy  from  youth,  that  is 
peremptory  in  every  command,  and  inexorable  to  every 
failure.  There  are  many  who  live  merely  to  hinder  happi- 
nefs,  and  whofe  defcendants  can  only  tell  of  long  life,  that 
it  produces  fulpicion,  malignity,  peevifhnefs,  and  perfecit- 
tion  :  and  yet  even  thefe  tyrants  can  talk  of  the  ingratitude 
of  the  age,  curfe  their  heirs  for  impatience,  and  wonder 
that  young  men  cannot  take  pleafure  in  their  father’s  com¬ 
pany. 

He  that  would  pafs  the  latter  part  of  life  with  honour 
and  decency,  muft,  when  he  is  young,  confider  that  he 
fhall  one  day  be  old  ;  and  remember,  when  he  is  old,  that 
he  has  once  been  young.  In  youth  he  muft  lay  up  know¬ 
ledge  for  his  fupport,  when  his  powers  of  adfing  fhall  for- 
fake  him  ;  and  in  age  forbear  to  animadvert  with  rigour  on 
faults  which  experience  only  can  correfl. 
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Numb.  51.  Tuesday*  Sept.  10,  1750. 


-  -  — — Stultus  labor  ejl  ineftiarum.  MAktfi 

How  foolifh  is  the  toil  of  trifling  cares  !  ElphinstoS. 

To  the  RAMBLER* 

S  I  R, 

\  S  you  have  allowed  a  place  in  your  paper  to  Euphe- 
JT\.  lia’s  letters  from  the  country,  and  appear  to  think 
no  form  of  human  life  unworthy  of  your  attention,  I  have 
refolved,  after  many  ftruggles  with  idlenefs  and  diffidence, 
to  give  you  some  account  of  my  entertainment  in  this  fo- 
ber  feafon  of  univerfal  retreat,  and  to  deferibe  to  you  the 
employments  of  thofe  who  look  with  contempt  on  the  plea- 
fures  and  diverfions  of  polite  life,  and  employ  all  their 
powers  of  cenfure  and  inveftive  upon  the  ufeleffnefs,  va¬ 
nity,  and  folly  of  drefs,  vifits,  and  converfation. 

When  a  tirefome  and  vexatious  journey  of  four  days' 
had  brought  me  to  the  houfe,  where  invitation,  regularly 
fent  for  feven  years  together,  had  at  laft  induced  me  to  pafs 
the  fummer,  I  was  furprifed,  after  the  civilities  of  my  firll 
reception,  to  find,  inftead  of  the  leifure  and  tranquillity, 
which  a  rural  life  always  promifes,  and,  if  well  conduct¬ 
ed,  might  always  afford,  a  confufed  wildnefs  of  care,  and 
a  tumultuous  hurry  of  diligence,  by  which  every  face  was 
clouded,  and  every  motion  agitated.  The  old  lady,  who 
was  my  father’s  relation,  was,  indeed,  very  full  of  the 
happinefs  which  (he  received  from  my  vifit,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  forms  of  obfolete  breeding,  infilled  that  I  ffiould 
recompence  the  long  delay  of  my  company  with  a  promife 
not  to  leave  her  till  winter.  But  amidft  all  her  kindnefs 
and  careffes,  ffie  very  frequently  turned  her  head  afide, 
and  whifpered,  with  anxious  earneftnefs,  fome  order  to 
her  daughters,  which  never  failed  to  fend  them  out  with 
unpolite  precipitation.  Sometimes  her  impatience  would 
not  fuffer  her  to  flay  behind  ;  ffie  begged  my  pardon,  ffie 
rnuft  leave  me  for  a  moment ;  ffie  went,  and  returned  and 
fat  down  again,  but  was  again  difturbed  by  fome  new  care, 
difmiffed  her  daughters  with  the  fame  trepidation,  and 
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followed  them  with  the  fame  countenance  of  bufinefs  and 
folicitude. 

However  I  was  alarmed  at  this  (how  of  eagernefs  and 
difturbance,  and  however  my  curiofity  was  excited  by  fuch 
buiy  preparations  as  naturally  promifed  forne  great  event, 
I  was  yet  too  much  a  ftranger  to  gratify  myfelf  with  en¬ 
quiries;  but  finding  none  of  the  family  in  mourning,  I 
pleafed  myfelf  with  imagining  that  I  fhould  rather  fee  a 
wedding  than  a  funeral. 

At  laft  we  fat  down  to  fupper,  when  I  was  informed 
that  one  of  the  young  ladies,  after  whom  I  thought  my¬ 
felf  obliged  to  enquire,  was  under  a  neceffity  of  attending 
fome  affair  that  could  not  be  neglected  :  Soon  afterward 
my  relation  began  to  talk  of  the  regularity  of  her  family, 
and  the  inconvenience  of  London  hours  ;  and  at  laft  let 
me  know  that  they  had  purpofed  that  night  to  go  to  bed 
fooner  than  was  ufual,  becaufe  they  were  to  rife  early  in 
the  morning  to  make  cheefecakes.'  This  hint  fent  me  to 
my  chamber,  to  which  I  was  accompanied  by  all  the  ladies, 
who  begged  me  to  excufe  fome  large  fieves  of  leaves  and 
flowers  that  covered  two  thirds  of  the  floor,  for  they  in¬ 
tended  to  diflil  them  when  they  were  dry,  and  they  had 
no  other  room  that  fo  conveniently  received  the  riling 
fun.  6 

The  fcent  of  the  plants  hindered  me  from  reft,  and 
therefore  I  rofe  early  in  the  morning  with  a  refolution  to 
explore  my  new  habitation.  I  ftole  unperceived  by  my 
bufy  coufins  into  the  garden,  where  I  found  nothing  either 
more  great  or  elegant,  than  in  the  fame  number  of  acres 
cultivated  for  the  market.  Of  the  gardener  I  foon  learn¬ 
ed  that  his  lady  was  the  greateft  manager  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  and  that  I  was  come  hither  at  the  time  in 
which  I  might  learn  to  make  more  pickles  and  conferves, 
than  could  be  feen  at  any  other  houfe  a  hundred  miles' 
round. 

It  was  not  long  before  her  ladyfhip  gave  me  fufRcient 
opportunities  of  knowing  her  charafter,  for  fhe  was  too 
much  pleafed  with  her  own  accomplifhments  to  conceal 
them,  and  took  occafion,  from  fome  fweetmeats  which  fhe 
fet  next  day  upon  the  table,  to  difcourfe  for  two  long  hours 
upon  robs  and  gellies;  laid  down  the  beft  methods  of  con- 
ferving,  referving,  and  preferving  all  forts  of  fruit  ;  told 
us  with  great  contempt  of  the  London  lady  in  their  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  by  whom  thefe  terms  were  very  often  confounded; 

and 
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and  hinted  how  much  (he  ihould  be  alhamed  to  fet  before 
company,  at  her  own  houfe,  fweetmeats  of  fo  dark  a 
colour,  as  fhe  had  often  leen  at  miftrefs  Sprightly  s. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  great  buunefs  of  her  life,  to  watch 
the  fldllet  on  the  fire,  to  fee  it  fimmer  with  the  ,due  de¬ 
gree  of  heat,  and  to  fnatch  it  off  at  the  moment  of  pro¬ 
jection  ;  and  the  employments  to  which  fhe  has  bred  her 
daughters,  are  to  turn  rofe-leaves  in  the  {hade,  to  pick  out- 
the  feeds  of  currants  with  a  quill,  to  gather  fruit  without 
bruifing  it,  and  to  extraCt  bean-flower  water  for  the  fkin. 
Such  are  the  tafks  with  which  every  day,  fince  I  came  hi¬ 
ther,  has  begun  and  ended,  to  which  the  early  hours  of  life 
are  facnficed,  and  in  which  that  time  is  palling  away  which 
never  {hall  return. 

But  to  reafon  or  expostulate  are  hopelefs  attempts.  The 
lady  has  fettled  her  opinions,  and  maintains  the  dignity 
of  her  own  performances  with  all  the  firmnefs  of  ltupi- 
dity  accuftomed  to  be  flattered.  Her  daughters  having  ne¬ 
ver  feen  any  houfe  but  their  own,  believe  their  mother’s 
excellence  on  her  own  word.  Her  hulband  is  a  mere 
fportfman,  who  is  pleafed  to  fee  his  table  well  furniflied, 
and  thinks  the  day  fufficiently  fuccefsful,  in  which  he  brings 
home  a  leafli  of  hares  to  be  potted  by  his  wife. 

After  a  few  days  I  pretended  to  want  books,  but  my 
lady  foon  told  me  that  none  of  her  books  would  fuit  my 
tafte;  for  her  part  fhe  never  loved  to  fee  young  women 
give  their  minds  to  fuch  follies,  by  which  they  would  only 
learn  to  ufe  hard  words ;  the  bred  up  her  daughters  to 
underftand  a  houfe,  and  whoever  fhouid  marry  them,  if 
they  knew  any  thing  Gf  good  cookery,  would  never  re- 
pent  it. 

There  are,  however,  fome  things  in  the  culinary  fcien- 
ces  too  lublime  for  youthful  intellects,  myfteries  into 
which  they  mult  not  be  initiated  till  the  years  of  ferious 
maturity,  and  which  are  referred  to  the  day  of  marriage, 
as  the  fupreme  qualification  for  connubial  life.  She  mar.es 
an  orange  pudding,  which  is  the  envy  of  all  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  which  fhe  has  hitherto  found  means  of  mixing 
and  baking;  with  fuch  fecrecy,  that  the  ingredieni.  to.  which 
it  owes  its  flavour  has  never  been  difcovered.  She,  indeed, 
conduCts  this  great  affair  with  all  the  caution  that  human 
policy  can  fuggeft.  It  is  never  known  betore-hand  when 
this  pudding  will  be  produced;  flie  takes  the  ingredients 
privately  into  her  own  clofet,  employs  her  maids  and 
t  daughters 
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daughters  in  different  parts  of  the  houfe,  orders  the  oven 
to  be  heated  for  a  pie,  and  places  the  pudding  in  it  with 
her  own  hands,  the  mouth  of  the  oven  is  then  {topped,  and 
all  enquiries  are  vain. 

The  compofition  of  the  pudding  fhe  has,  however,  pro- 
mifed  Clarinda,  that  if  fhe  pleafes  her  in  marriage,  (he 
{hall  be  told  without  referve.  But  the  art  of  making  Eng- 
lifh  capers  fhe  has  not  yet  perfuaded  herfelf  to  difcover, 
but  feems  refolved  that  fecret  fhall  perifh  with  her,  as  fome 
alchynnfts  have  obftinately  fupprefled  the  art  of  tranfmut- 
ing  metals. 

I  once  ventured  to  lay  my  fingers  on  her  book  of  re¬ 
ceipts,  which  fhe  left  upon  the  table,  having  intelligence 
that  a  veffel  of  goofcberry  wine  had  burft  the  hoops.  But 
though  the  importance  of  the  event  fufficiently  engroffed 
her  care,  to  prevent  any  recollection  of  the  danger  to 
which  her  fecrets  were  expofed,  I  was  not  able  to  make 
ufe  of  the  golden  moments ;  for  this  treafure  of  hereditary 
knowledge  was  fo  yvell  concealed  by  the  manner  of  fpelling 
ufed  by  her  grandmother,  her  mother,  and  herfelf,  that  I 
was  totally  unable  to  underhand  it,  and  loft  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  confulting  the  oracle,  for  want  of  knowing  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  its  anfwers  were  returned. 

It  is,  indeed,  neceffary,  if  I  have  any  regard  to  her 
ladyihip’s  efteem,  that  I  fhould  apply  myfelf  to  fome  of 
thefe  economical  accomplifliments ;  for  I  overheard  her, 
two  days  ago,  warning  her  daughters,  by  my  mournful 
example,  againft  negligence  of  paltry,  and  ignorance  in 
carving  :  for  you  faw,  faid  (he,  that,  with  all  h^r  preten- 
fions  to  knowledge,  {lie  turned  the  partridge  the  wrong  way 
when  {lie  attempted  to  cut  it,  and,  I  believe,  fcarcely 
knows  the  difference  between  pafte  raifed,  and  pafte  in  a 
difh. 

The  reafon,  Mr.  Rambler,  why  I  have  laid  Lady  Buftle’s 
character  before  you,  is  a  defire  to  be  informed  whether,  in 
vour  opinion,  it  is  worthy  of  imitation,  and  whether  I 
ihail  throwaway  the  books  which  I  have  hitherto  thought  it 
my  duty  to  read,  for  the  lady's  clofet  opened,  the  complete  fer- 
vant  maid,  and  the  court  cook,  and  refign  all  curiofity  after 
right  and  wrong,  for  the  art  of  fcalding  damefcens  with¬ 
out  burfting  them,  and  preferving  the  whitenefs  of  pickled 
mufhrooms. 

Lady  Buttle  has,  indeed,  by  this  inceffant  application  to 
fruits  and  flowers,  contracted  her  cares  into  a  narrow  fpace, 
Vol.  II.  M  m  and 
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and  fet  herfelf  free  from  many  perplexities  with  which 
other  minds  are  difturbed.  She  has  no  curiofity  after  the 
events  of  a  war,  or  the  fate  of  heroes  in  diftrefs  •,  {he  can 
hear,  without  the  leaft  emotion,  the  ravage  of  a  fire,  or 
devafiations  of  a  ftorm ;  her  neighbours  grow  rich  or 
poor,  come  into  the  world  or  go  out  of  it,  without  regard, 
while  fhe  is  prefiing  the  gelly-bag,  or  airing  the  (lore -room ; 
but  I  cannot  perceive  that  fhe  is  more  free  from  difquiets 
than  thofe  whofe  underftandings  take  a  wider  range.  Her 
marigolds,  when  they  are  almoft  cured,  are  often  fcatter- 
ed  by  the  wind,  the  rain  fometimes  falls  upon  fruit, 
when  it  ought  to  be  gathered  dry.  While  her  artificial 
wines  are  fermenting,  her  whole  life  is  reftlefihefs  and 
anxiety.  Her  fweetmeats  are  not  always  bright,  and  the 
maid  fometimes  forgets  the  juft  proportions  of  fait  and 
pepper,  when  venifon  is  to  be.baked.  Her  conferves  mould, 
her  wines  four,  and  pickles  mother ;  and,  like  all  the 
reft  of  mankind,  fhe  is  '  every  day  mortified  with  the 
defeat  of  her  fchemes,  and  the  difappointment  of  her 
hopes. 

With  regard  to  vice  and  virtue  Hie  feems  a  kind  of  neu¬ 
tral  being.  She  has  no  crime  but  luxury,  nor  any  virtue 
but  chaftity ;  file  has  no  defire  to  be  praifed  but  for  her 
cookery,  nor  wifhes  any  ill  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  but 
that  whenever  they  afpire  to  a  feaft,  their  cuftards  may  be 
wheyilh,  and  their  pie-crufts  tough. 

I  am  now  very  impatient  to  know  whether  I  am  to  look 
on  thefe  ladies  as  the  great  patterns  of  our  fex,  and  to  con- 
fuler  conferves  and  pickles  as  the  bufinefs  of  my  lire  \ 
whether  the  cenfures  which  I  now  fuffer  be  juft,  and  whe¬ 
ther  the  brewers  of  wines,  and  the  di Hillers  of  wafhes, 
have  a  right  to  look  with  infolence  on  the  weaknefs  of 
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Numb.  52.  Saturday,  Sept.  15,  175®. 

- ^t^uoties  Jlenti  Thefeius  hero: 

Sljle  modum,  dixit ,  neque  enim  fortuna  querenda 
Sola  tua  ejf,  Jimiles  aliorum  refpiee  cafus , 

Mitius  ijia  feres.  Q  V 1 E . 

How  oft  in  vain  the  fon  of  Tbefeus  laid. 

The  ftormy  forrows  be  with  patience  laid  ; 

Nor  are  thy  fortunes  to  be  wept  alone  ; 

Weigh  other’s  woes,  and  learn  to  bear  thy  own. 

Catcott. 

AMONG  the  various  methods  of  confolation,  to 
which  the  miferies  infeparable  from  our*  prefent 
ftate  have  given  occafion,  it  has  been,  as  I  have,  already 
remarked,  recommended  by  fome  writers  to  put  the  fuf- 
ferer  in  mind  of  heavier  preffiures,  and  more  excruciating 
calamities,  than  thofe  of  which  he  has  himfelf  reafon  to 
complain. 

This  has,  in  all  ages,  been  dire£led  and  pradlifed  ; 
and,  in  conformity  to  this  cuftom,  Lipfius,  the  great  mo¬ 
dern  mailer  of  the  Stoick  philofophy,  has,  in  his  celebrat¬ 
ed  treatife  on  Jieadinefs  of  mind ,  endeavoured  to  fortify  the 
breaft  againft  too  much  fenfibility  of  misfortune,  by  enu¬ 
merating  the  evils  which  have  in  former  ages  fallen  upon 
the  world,  the  devaftation  of  wide  extended  regions,  the 
fack  of  cities,  and  malfacre  of  nations.  And  the  common 
voice  of  the  multitude  uninftrudled  by  precept,  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  by  authority,  which,  in  queftions  that  relate 
to  the  heart  of  man,  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  decifive  than 
the  learning  of  Lipfius,  feems  to  juftify  the  efficacy  of  this 
procedure ;  for  one  of  the  .firfl  comforts  which  one 
neighbour  adminifters  to  another,  is  a  relation  of  the 
like  infelicity,  combined  with  circumftances  of  greater  bit- 
ternefs. 

But  this  medicine  of  the  mind  is  like  many  remedies 
applied  to  the  body,  of  which,  though  we  fee  the  effedls, 
we  are  unacquainted  with  the  manner  of  operation,  and 
of  which,  therefore,  fome,  who  are  unwilling  to  fuppofe 
any  thing  out  of  the  reach  of  their  own  fagacity,  have 
been  inclined  to  doubt  whether  they  have  really  thofe  vir¬ 
tues  for  which  they  are  celebrated,  and  whether  their  re- 
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putation  is  not  the -mere  gift  of  fancy,  prejudice,  and 
credulity. 

Confolation,  or  comfort,  are  words  which,  in  their  pro¬ 
per  acceptation,  fignify  fome  alleviation  of  that  pain  to 
which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  afford  the  proper  and  ade¬ 
quate  remedy  ;  they  imply  rather  an  augmentation  of  the 
power  of  bearing,  than  a  diminution  of  the  burthen.  A 
prifoner  is  relieved  by  him  that  fets  him  at  liberty,  but 
receives  comfort  from  fuch  as  fuggeft  confiderations  by 
which  he  is  made  patient  under  the  inconvenience  of  con¬ 
finement.  To  that  grief  which  arifes  from  a  great  lofs, 
he  only  brings  the  true  remedy,  who  makes  his  friend’s 
condition  the  fame  as  before  ;  but  he  may  be  properly 
termed  a  comforter,  who  by  perfuafion  extenuates  the  pain 
of  poverty,  and  {hews,  in  the  ftyle  of  Hefiod ,  that  half  is 
more  than  the  whole. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  immediately  obvious,  how  it  can  lull 
the  memory  of  misfortune,  or  appeafe  the  throbbings  of 
anguifh,  to  hear  that  others  are  more  miferable  ;  others, 
perhaps,  unknown  or  wholly  indifferent,  whofe  profperity 
raifes  no  envy,  and  whofe  fall  can  gratify  no  refentment. 
Some  topicks  of  comfort  arifing,  like  that  which  gave  hope  > 
and  fpirit  to  the  captive  of  Sefoftris,  from  the  perpetual 
vicifiitudes  of  life,  and  mutability  of  human  affairs,  may 
as  properly  raife  the  dejedted  as  deprefs  the  proud,  and 
have  an  immediate  tendency  to  exhilarate  and  revive.  But 
how  can  it  avail  the  man  who  languifhes  in  the  gloom  of 
forrow,  without  prefpeft  of  emerging  into  the  funfhine  of 
cheerfulnefs,  to  hear  that  others  are  funk  yet  deeper  in 
the  dungeon  of  mifery,  {hackled  with  heavier  chains,  and 
furrounded  with  darker  defperation  ? 

The  folace  arifing  from  this  eonfideration  feems  indeed 
the  weakeft  of  all  others,  and  is  perhaps  never  properly 
applied,  but  in  cafes  where  there  is  no  place  for  reflec¬ 
tions  of  more  fpeedy  and  pleafing  efficacy.  But  even  from 
fuch  calamities  life  is  by  no  means  free  ;  a  thoufand  ills 
incurable,  a  thoufand  Ioffes  irreparable,  a  thoufand  dif¬ 
ficulties  infurmountable,  are  known,  or  will  be  known, 
by  all  the  fons  of  men.  Native  deformity  cannot  be  rec¬ 
tified,  a  dead  friend  cannot  return,  and  the  hours  of 
youth  trifled  away  in  folly,  or  loft  in  ficknefs,  cannot  be 
reftored. 

Under  the  oppreffion  of  fuch  melancholy,  it  has  been 
found  ufeful  to  take  a  furvey  of  the  world,  to  contemplate 
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the  various  fcenes  of  diffrefs  in  which  mankind  are  ftrug-* 
gling  round  us,  and  acquaint  ourfelves  with  the  terribilis 
vifu  forma,  the  various  fhnpes  of  mifery,  which  make  ha- 
vock  of  terreftrial  happinefs,  range  all  corners  almoft 
without  reftraint,  trample  down  our  hopes  at  the  hour 
of  harveft,  and,  when  we  have  built  our  fchemes  to  the 
top,  ruin  their  foundations. 

The  firlt  effe£l  of  this  meditation  is,  that  it  furnilhes  a 
new  employment  for  the  mind,  and  engages  the  paffions 
on  remoter  obje&s  ;  as  kings  have  fometimes  freed  them- 
felves  from  a  fubjeCl  too  haughty  to  be  governed  and  too 
powerful  to  be  crulhed,  by  polling  him  in  a  diflant  pro¬ 
vince,  till  his  popularity  has  fublided,  or  his  pride  been 
reprefled.  The  attention  is  diflipated  by  variety,  and  a£ts 
more  weakly  upon  a  fingle  part,  as  that  torrent  may  be 
drawn  off  to  different  channels,  which,  pouring  down  in 
one  collefted  body,  cannot  be  refilled,  ihis  fpecies  of 
comfort  is,  therefore,  unavailing  in  fevere  paroxyfms  of 
corporal  pain,  when  the  mind  is  every  mftant  called  back 
to  mifery,  and  in  the  firlt  Ihock  of  any  fudden  evil ;  but 
will  certainly  be  of  ufe  againll  encroaching  melancholy, 
and  a  fettled  habit  of  gloomy  thoughts. 

It  is  further  advantageous,  as  it  fupplies  us  with  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  making  comparifons  in  our  own  favour.  We 
know  that  very  little  of  the  pain,  or  pleaiure,  which  does 
not  begin  and  end  in  our  fenfes,  is  otherwife  than  relative  *, 
we  are  rich  or  poor,  great  or  little,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  that  excel  us,  or  fall  beneath  us,  in  any  of  thefe 
refpedls ;  and  therefore,  a  man,  whole  uneafinefs  arifes 
from  reflection  on  any  misfortune  that  throws  him  below 
thofe  with  whom  he  was  once  equal,  is  comforted  by  find¬ 
ing  that  he  is  not  yet  loweft. 

There  is  another  kind  of  companion,  lefs  tending  to¬ 
wards  the  vice  of  envy,  very  well  illuftrated  by  an  old  po¬ 
et,  whole  fyftem  will  not  afford  many  reafonable  motives 
to  content.  ‘  It  is,’  fays  he,  ‘  pleafing  to  look  from  Ihore 
‘  upon  the  tumults  of  a  florin,  and  to  fee  a  fhip  ftruggling 
<  with  the  billows  *,  it  is  pleafing,  not  becaufe  the  pain  of 
«  another  can  give  us  delight,  but  becaufe  we  have  a 
*  ftronger  impreffion  of  the  happinefs  of  fatety.’  ihus, 
when  we  look  abroad,  and  behold  the  multitudes  that  are 
groaning  under  evils  heavier  than  thofe  which  we  have 
experienced,  we  fhrink  back  to  our  own  flate,  and  inftead 
of  repining  that  to  much  muft  be  felt,  learn  to  rejoice  that 
we  have  not  more  to  feel. 

By 
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By  this  obfervation  of  the  miferies  of  others,  fortitude 
is  .{Lengthened,  and  the  mind  brought  to  a  more  exten- 
five  knowledge  of  her  own  powers.  As  the  heroes  of  ac¬ 
tion  catch  the  flame  from  one  another,  fo  they  to  whom 
providence  has  allotted  the  harder  talk  of  fuffering  with 
calmnefs  and  dignity,  may  animate  themfelves  by  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  thofe  evils  which  have  been  laid  on  others, 
perhaps  naturally  as  weak  as  themfelves,  and  bear  up 
with  vigour  and  refolution  againft  their  own  oppreflions, 
when  they  fee  it  poflible  that  more  fevere  afflidtions  may 
be  borne. 

There  is  ftill  another  reafon  why,  to  many  minds,  the 
relation  of  other  men’s  infelicity  may  give  a  lafling  and 
continual  relief.  Some,  not  wrell  inftrudted  in  the  mea- 
fures  by  which  providence  diftributes  happinefs,  are  per¬ 
haps  milled  by  divines,  who,  as  Bellarmine  makes  temporal 
profperity  one  of  the  charadters  of  the  true  church,  have 
reprefented  wealth  and  eafe  as  the  certain  concomitants  of 
virtue,  and  the  unfailing  refult  of  the  divine  approbation. 
Such  fufferers  are  dejedted  in  their  misfortunes,  not  fo 
much  for  what  they  feel,  as  for  what  they  dread  ;  not  be- 
caufe  they  cannot  fupport  the  forrows,  or  endure  the 
wants,  of  their  prefent  condition,  but  becaufe  they  con- 
fider  them  as  only  the  beginnings  of  more  (harp  and  more 
lafling  pains.  To  thefe  mourners  it  is  an  adt  of  the 
higheft  charity  to  reprefent  the  calamities  which  not  only 
virtue  has  fuffered,  but  virtue  has  incurred ;  to  inform 
them  that  one  evidence  of  a  future  ftate  is  the  uncertainty 
of  any  prefent  reward  for  goodnefs ;  and  to  remind  them, 
from  the  higheft  authority,  of  the  diftrefles  and  penury  of 
men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy. 
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Numb.  53.  Tuesday,  Sept.  18,  1750. 

CciSio  t ur  xlextuvi  Epigram.  Vet, 

Hutband  thy  poffeflions. 

THERE  is  fcarcely  among  the  evils  of  human  life  any 
fo  generally  dreaded  as  poverty.  Every  other  fpe- 
cies  of  mifery,  thofe,  who  are  not  much  accudomed  to 
difturb  the  prefent  moment  with  reflexion,  can  eafily  for¬ 
get,  becaufe  it  is  not  always  forced  upon  their  regard  :  but 
it  is  impoflible  to  pafs  a  day  or  an  hour  in  the  confluxes  of 
men,  without  feeing  how  much  indigence  is  expofed  to 
contumely,  negleif,  and  infult ;  and,  in  its  lowed  date, 
to  hunger  and  nakednefs  ;  to  injuries  againd  which  every 
paflion  is  in  arms,  and  to  wants  which  nature  cannot  fuf- 
tain. 

Againd  other  evils  the  heart  is  often  hardened  by  true 
or  by  falfe  notions  of  dignity  and  reputation :  thus  we  fee 
dangers  of  every  kind  faced  with  willingncfs,  becaufe  bra¬ 
very  in  a  good  or  bad  caufe  is  never  without  its  encomiads 
and  admirers.  But  in  the  profpeit  of  poverty,  there  is 
nothing  but  gloom  and  melancholy ;  the  mind  and  body 
differ  together ;  its  miferies  bring  no  alleviations  ;  it  is,  a' 
date  in  which  every  virtue  is  obfcured,  and  in  which  no 
conduit  can  avoid  reproach  :  a  date  in  which  cheerfulnefs 
is  infenfibility,  and  dejeition  fullennefs,  of  which  the 
hardfhips  are  without  honour,  and  the  labours  without 
reward. 

Of  thefe  calamities  there  feems  not  to  be  wanting  a  ge¬ 
neral  conviition  ;  we  hear  on  every  fide  the  noife  of  trade, 
and  fee  the  dreets  thronged  with  numberlefs  multitudes, 
whofe  faces  are  clouded  with  anxiety,  and  whofe  deps  are 
hurried  by  precipitation,  from  no  other  motive  than  the 
hope  of  gain;  and  the  whole  world  is  put  in  motion,  by 
the  defire  of  that  wealth,  which  is  chiefly  to  be  valued,  as 
it  fecures  us  from  poverty  ;  for  it  is  more  ufeful  for  de¬ 
fence  than  acquifition,  and  is  not  fo  much  able  to  procure 
good  as  to  exclude  evil. 

Yet  there  are  always  fome  whofe  pafhons  or  follies  lead 
them  to  a  conduit  oppofite  to  the  general  maxims  and  prac¬ 
tice 
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tice  of  mankind;  fome  who  feem  to  rufh  upon  poverty, 
with  the  fame  eagernefs  with  which  others  avoid  it  ;  who 
fee  their  revenues  hourly  leffened,  and  the  eftates  which 
they  inherit  from  their  anceftors  mouldering  away,  without 
refolution  to  change  their  courfe  of  life  ;  who  perfevere 
againft  all  remonltrances,  and  go  forward  with  full  ca¬ 
reer,  though  they  fee  before  them  the  precipice  of  de- 
ftruclion. 

It  is  not  my  purpofe  in  this  paper,  to  expoflulate  with 
fuch  as  ruin  their  fortunes  by  expen  five  fchemes  of  build¬ 
ings  and  gardens,  which  they  carry  on  with  the  fame  va¬ 
nity  that  prompted  them  to  begin,  chufing,  as  it  happens 
in  a  thoufand  other  cafes,  the  remote  evil  before  the  light¬ 
er,  and  deferring  the  lhame  of  repentance  till  they  incur 
the  miferies  of  diftrefs.  Thofe  for  whom  I  intend  my  pre- 
fent  admonitions,  are  the  thoughtlefs,  the  negligent,  and 
the  difl'olute  ;  who  having,  by  the  vicioufnefs  of  their  own 
inclinations,  or  the  feducements  of  alluring  companions, 
been  engaged  in  habits  of  expence,  and  accuftomed  to 
move  in  a  certain  round  of  pieafures  difproportioned  to 
their  condition,  are  without  power  to  extricate  themfelves 
from  the  enchantments  of  cuftom,  avoid  thought  becaufe 
they  know  it  will  be  painful,  and  continue  from  day  to 
day,  and  from  month  to  month,  to  anticipate  their  reve¬ 
nues,  and  fink  every  hour  deeper  into  the  gulphs  of  ufury 
^nd  extortion. 

This  folly  has  lefs  claim  to  pity,  becaufe  it  cannot  be 
imputed  to  the  vehemence  of  fudden  paffion ;  nor  can  the 
mifchief  which  it  produces  be  extenuated  as  the  effedl  of 
any  fingle  a £1,  which  rage,  or  defire,  might  execute  be¬ 
fore  there  could  be  time  for  an  appeal  to  reafon.  THeie 
men  are  advancing  towards  mifery  by  foft  approaches,  and 
deftroying  themfelves,  not  by  the  violence  of  a  blow, 
which,  when  once  given,  can  never  be  recalled,  but  by  a 
flow  poifon,  hourly  repeated,  and  obftinately  concinued. 

This  conduct  is  fo  abl'urd  when  it  is  examined  by  the 
unprejudiced  eye  of  rational  judgment,  that  nothing  but 
experience  could  evince  its  poffibility;  yet,  abfurd  as  it  is, 
the  fudden  fall  of  fome  families,  and  the  fudden  rife  of 
others^  prove  it  to  be  common  ;  and  every  year  fees  many 
wretches  reduced  to  contempt  and  want,  by  their  coftly 
facrifices  to  pleafure  and  vanity. 

It  is  the  fate  of  almoft  every  paffion,  when  it  has  palled 
the  bounds  which  nature  prefcribes,  to  counteradf  its  own 
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purpofe.  Too  much  rage  hinders  the  warrior  from  cir- 
cumfpeflion,  too  much  eagcrncfs  of  profit  hurts  the  credit 
of  the  trader,  too  much  ardor  takes  away  from  the  lover 
that  eafinefs  of  addrefs  with  which  ladies  are  delighted. 
Thus  extravagance,  though  dictated  by  vanity,  and  incited 
by  voluptuoufnefs,  feldom  procures  ultimately  either  ap~ 
plaufe  or  pleafure. 

If  praife  be  juftly  eftimated  by  the  character  of  thofe 
from  whom  it  is  received,  little  fatisfa£tion  will  be  given  to 
the  fpendthrift  by  the  encomiums  which  he  purchafes.  For 
who  are  they  that  animate  him  in  his  purfuits,  but  young 
men,  thoughtlefs  and  abandoned  like  himfelf,  unacquainted 
with  all  on  which  the  wifdom  of  nations  has  impreffed  the 
ftamp  of  excellence,  and  devoid  alike  of  knowledge  and  of 
virtue  ?  By  whom  is  this  profufion  praifed,  but  by  wretches 
who  confider  him  as  fubfervient  to  their  purpofes,  Sirens 
that  entice  him  to  fhipwreck,  and  Cyclops  that  are  gaping 
to  devour  him  ? 

Every  man  whofe  knowledge,  or  whofe  virtue,  can  give 
value  to  his  opinion,  looks  with  fcorn,  or  pity,  neither  of 
which  can  afford  much  gratification  to  pride,  on  him  whom 
the  panders  of  luxury  have  drawn  into  the  circle  of  their  in¬ 
fluence,  and  whom  he  fees  parcelled  out  among  the  diffe¬ 
rent  minifters  of  folly,  and  about  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by 
tailors  and  jockeys,  vintners  and  attornies,  who  at  once  rob 
and  ridicule  him,  and  who  are  fecretly  triumphing  over 
his  weaknefs,  when  they  prefent  new  incitements  to  his 
appetite,  and  heighten  his  defires  by  counterfeited  ap- 
plaufe. 

Such  is  the  praife  that  is  purchafed  by  prodigality.  Even 
when  it  is  yet  difeovered  to  be  falfe,  it  is  the  praife  only  of 
thofe  whom  it  is  reproachful  to  pleafe,  and  wdrofe  fincerity 
is  corrupted  by  their  intereff ;  men  who  live  by  the  riots 
which  they  encourage,  and  who  know  that  whenever  their 
pupil  grows  wife,  they  fhall  lofe  their  power.  Yet  with 
fuch  flatteries,  if  they  could  laft,  might  the  cravings  of  va¬ 
nity,  which  is  feldom  very  delicate,  be  fatisfied  ;  but  the 
time  is  always  hallening  forw-ard  when  this  triumph,  poor 
as  it  is,  fhall  vanifh,  and  when  thofe  who  now  furround 
them  with  obfequioufnefs  and  compliments,  fawn  among 
his  equipage,  and  animate  his  riots,  fhall  turn  upon  him 
with  infolence,  and  reproach  him  with  the  vices  promoted 
by  themfelves. 
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And  as  little  pretenfions  has  the  man,  who  fquanders 
his  eftate,  by  vain  or  vicious  expences,  to  greater  degrees 
of  pleafure  than  are  obtained  by  others.  To  make  any 
happinefs  Sincere  it  is  neceffary  that  we  believe  it  to  be 
lafting  •,  fince  whatever  we  fuppofe  ourfelves  in  danger  of 
Iofing,  mud  be  enjoyed  with  folicitude  and  uneafinefs,  and 
the  more  value  we  fet  upon  it,  the  more  muft  the  prefent 
pofi'eflion  be  imbittered.  How  can  he  then  be  envied  for 
his  felicity,  who  knows  that  its  continuance  cannot  be  ex- 
pedbed,  and  who  is  confcious  that  a  very  fhort  time  will 
give  him  up  to  the  gripe  of  poverty,  which  will  be  harder 
tobe  borne,  as  he  has  given  way  to  more  excefles,  wan¬ 
toned  in  greater  abundance,  and  indulged  his  appetites  with 
more  profufenefs  ? 

It  appears  evident  that  frugality  is  neceffary  even  to  com¬ 
plete  the  pleafure  of  expence  •,  for  it  may  be  generally  re¬ 
marked  of  thofe  who  fquander  what  they  know  their  for¬ 
tune  not  fufficient  to  allow,  that  in  their  moil  jovial  ex¬ 
pence,  there  always  breaks  out  fome  proof  of  difcontent 
and  impatience  ;  they  either  fcatter  with  a  kind  of  wild  des¬ 
peration,  and  affedbed  lavifhnefs,  as  criminals  brave  the  gal¬ 
lows  when  they  cannot  efcape  it,  or  pay  their  money  with 
a  peevifh  anxiety,  and  endeavour  at  once  to  fpend  idly,  and 
to  fave  meanly :  having  neither  firmnefs  to  deny  their  paf- 
fions,  nor  courage  to  gratify  them,  they  murmur  at  their 
own  enjoyments,  and  poifon  the  bowl  of  pleafure  by  re- 
fledbion  on  the  coft. 

Among  thefe  men  there  is  often  the  vociferation  of  mer¬ 
riment,  but  very  feldom  the  tranquillity  of  cheerfulnefs  ; 
they  inflame  their  imaginations  to  a  kind  of  momentary  jol¬ 
lity,  by  the  help  of  wine  and  riot,  and'confider  it  as  the  firth 
bufmefs  of  the  night  to  ftupify  recolledbion,  and  lay  that 
reafon  afleep  which  difturbs  their  gaiety,  and  calls  upon 
them  to  retreat  from  ruin. 

But  this  poor  broken  fatisfadbion  is  of  fhort  continuance, 
and  muft  be  expiated  by  a  long  feries  of  mifery  and  regret. 
In  a  fhort  time  the  creditor  grows  impatient,  the  laft  acre 
is  fold,  the  paftions  and  appetites  ft  ill  continue  their  ty¬ 
ranny,  with  inceflant  calls  for  their  ufual  gratifications,  and 
the  remainder  of  life  pafles  away  in  vain  repentance,  or  im¬ 
potent  defire. 
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Numb.  54.  Saturday,  Sept  22,  1750. 

Yruditcr  dies  diet 
A rovceque  pergunt  interire  Luna  ; 

xu  fecanda  marmot  a 
Locas  fab  ipfum  funus ,  et  fepulcbri 
Immemor Jlruis  domes . 

Day  prefles  on  the  heels  of  day, 

And  moons  increafe  to  their  decay  ; 

But  you,  with  thoughtlefs  pride  elate, 

Unconfcious  of  impending  fate, 

Command  the  pillar’d  dome  to  rife, 

When  lo !  thy  tomb  forgotten  lies. 


To  the  RAMBLER. 

S  I  R, 

I  HAVE  lately  been  called,  from  a  mingled  life  of  bufi- 
nefs  and  amufement,  to  attend  the  laft  hours  of  an  old 
friend ;  an  office  which  has  filled  me,  if  not  with  melan¬ 
choly,  at  leaft  with  ferious  refleftions,  and  turned  my 
thoughts  towards  the  contemplation  of  thofe  fubjefts, 
which,  though  of  the  utmoft  importance,  and  of  indubi¬ 
table  certainty,  are  generally  fecluded  from  our  regard,  by 
the  jollity  of  health,  the  hurry  of  employment,  and  even 
by  the  calmer  diverfions  of  ftudy  and  fpeculation  ;  or  if 
they  become  accidental  topicks  of  converfation  and  argu¬ 
ment,  yet  rarely  fink  deep  into  the  heart,  but  give  occafion 
only  to  fome  fubtilties  of  reafoning,  or  elegancies  of  decla¬ 
mation,  which  are  heard,  applauded,  and  forgotten. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  hard  to  conceive  how  a  man  accuf- 
tomed  to  extend  his  views  through  a  long  concatenation  of 
caufes  and  effefts,  to  trace  things  from  their  origin  to  their 
period,  and  compare  means  with  ends,  may  difcover  the 
weaknefs  of  human  fchemes  ;  deleft  the  fallacies  by  which 
mortals  are  deluded;  fhew  the  inefficiency  of  wealth,  ho¬ 
nours,  and  power,  to  real  happinefs  ;  and  pleafe  himfelf, 
and  his  auditors,  with  learned  lectures  on  the  vanity  of 
life.  1 

But  though  the  fpeculatift  may  fee  and  fhew  the  folly  of 
terreftnal  hopes,  fears,  and  defires,  every  hour  will  give 
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proofs  that  he  never  felt  it.  Trace  him  through  the 
day  or  year,  and  you  will  find  him  acting  upon  principles 
which  he  has  in  common  with  the  illiterate  and  unenlight¬ 
ened,  angry  and  pleafed  like  the  loweft  of  the  vulgar,  pur- 
fuing,  with  the  fame  ardour,  the  fame  defigns,  grafping, 
with  all  the  eagernei's  of  tranfport,  thofe  riches  which  he 
knows  he  cannot  keep,  and  fwelling  with  the  applaufe 
which  he  has  gained  by  proving  that  applaufe  is  of  no 
value. 

The  only  conviction  that  rufhes  upon  the  foul,  and  takes 
away  from  our  appetites  and  paffions  the  power  of  refift- 
ance,  is  to  be  found,  where  I  have  received  it,  at  the  bed 
of  a  dying  friend.  To  enter  this  fchool  of  wifdom  is  not 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  geometricians ;  the  molt  fublime 
and  important  precepts  require  no  uncommon  opportuni¬ 
ties,  nor  laborious  preparations,  they  are  enforced  without 
the  aid  of  eloquence,  and  underltood  without  Ikill  in  ana- 
lytick  fcience.  Every  tongue  can  utter  them,  and  every 
underftanding  can  conceive  them.  He  that  withes  in  ear¬ 
ned  to  obtain  juft  fentiments  concerning  his  condition,  and 
would  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  world,  may  find 
inftructions  on  every  fide.  He  that  defires  to  enter  behind 
the  fcene,  which  every  art  has  been  employed  to  decorate^ 
and  every  paffion  labours  to  illuminate,  and  willies  to  fee 
life  dripped  of  thofe  ornaments  which  make  it  glitter  on 
the  ftage,  and  expofed  in  its  natural  meannefs,  impotence, 
and  nakednefs,  may  find  all  the  delufion  laid  open  in  the 
chamber  of  difeafe  :  he  will  there  find  vanity  diverted  of 
her  robes,  power  deprived  of  her  fceptre,  and  hypocrify 
without  her  mafic. 

The  friend  whom  I  have  loft  was  a  man  eminent  for  ge¬ 
nius,  and  like  others  of  the  fame  clafs,  fufficiently  pleafed 
with  acceptance  and  applaufe.  Being  eareffed  by  thoie 
who  have  preferments  and  riches  in  their  difpofal,  he  con- 
fidered  himfelf  as  in  the  direCl  road  of  advancement,  and 
had  caught  the  flame  of  ambition  by  approaches  to  its  ob¬ 
ject.  But  in  the  midft  of  his  hopes,  his  projects,  and  his 
gaieties,  he  was  feized  by  a  lingering  difeafe,  which,  from 
its  firft  ftage,  be  knew  to  be  incurable.  Here  was  an  end 
of  all  his  vilicns  of  greatnefs  and  happinefs  ;  from  the  firft 
hour  that  his  health  declined,  all  his  former  pleafures  grew 
uftelefs.  Kis  friends  expected  to  pleafe  him  by  thofe  ac¬ 
counts 
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counts  of  the  growth  of  his  reputation,  which  were  for¬ 
merly  certain  of  being  well  received  ;  but  they  foon  found 
how  little  he  was  now  affeded  by  compliments,  and  how 
vainly  they  attempted,  by  flattery,  to  exhilarate  the  lan¬ 
guor  of  weaknefs,  and  relieve  the  folicitude  of  approach¬ 
ing  death.  Whoever  would  know  how  much  piety  and 
virtue  furpafs  all  external  goods,  might  here  have  feen  them 
weighed  againft  each  other,  where  all  that  gives  motion  to 
the  adive,  and  elevation  to  the  eminent,  all  that  fparkles 
in  the  eye  of  hope,  and  pants  in  the  bofom  of  fufpicion, 
at  once  became  dull;  in  the  balance,  without  weight  and 
without  regard.  Riches,  authority,  and  praife,  lofe  all 
their  influence  when  they  are  confidered  as  riches  which 
to-morrow  fhall  be  beftowed  upon  another,  authority  which 
fhall  this  night  expire  for  ever,  and  praife  which,  however 
merited,  or  however  fincere,  fhall,  after  a  few  moments, 
be  heard  no  more. 

In  thofe  hours  of  ferioufnefs  and  wifdom,  nothing  ap¬ 
peared  to  raife  his  fpirits,  or  gladden  his  heart,  but  the  re- 
colledion  of  ads  of  goodnefs,  nor  to  excite  his  attention 
but  fome  opportunity, for  the  exercife  of  the  duties  of  reli¬ 
gion.  Every  thing  that  terminated  on  this  fide  of  the 
grave  was  received  with  coldnefs  and  indifference,  and  re¬ 
garded  rather  in  confequence  of  the  habit  of  valuing  it, 
than  from  any  opinion  that  it  deferved  value  ;  it  had  little 
more  prevalence  over  his  mind  than  a  bubble  that  was  now- 
broken,  a  dream  from  which  he  was  awake.  His  whole 
powers  were  engroffed  by  the  confideration  of  another  ftate, 
and  all  converfation  was  tddious,  that  had  not  fome  ten¬ 
dency  to  difengage  him  from  human  affairs,  and  open  his 
profpeds  into  futurity. 

It  is  now  paft,  we  have  clofed  his  eyes,  and  heard  him 
breathe  the  groan  of  expiration.  At  the  fight  of  this  lail 
conflict,  I  felt  a  fenfation  never  known  to  me  before  ;  a 
confufion  of  paffions,  an  awful  ftillnefs  of  forrow,  a  gloomy 
terrour  without  a  name.  The  thoughts  that  entered  my 
foul  were  too  Itrong  to  be  diverted,  and  too  piercing  to  he 
endured  ;  but  fuch  violence  cannot  be  lading,  the  ftorm 
fubfided  in  a  fhort  time,  I  wept,  retired,  and  grew  calm. 

I  have  from  that  time  frequently  revolved  in  my  mind, 
the  effeds  which  the  obfervation  of  death  produces,  in 
thofe  who  are  not  wholly  without  the  power  and  ufe  of  re- 
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fledtion  ;  for  by  far  the  greater  part  it  is  wholly  unregard¬ 
ed,  their  friends  and  their  enemies  fink  into  the  grave  with¬ 
out  railing  any  common  emotion,  or  reminding  them  that 
they  are  themfelves  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  that 
theymuft  foon  plunge  into  the  gulph  of  eternity. 

It  feems  to  me  remarkable  that  death  increafes  our  vene¬ 
ration  for  the  good,  and  extenuates  our  hatred  of  the  bad. 
Thofe  virtues  which  once  we  envied,  as  Horace  obferves, 
becaufe  they  eclipfed  our  own,  can  now  no  longer  obftrudt 
our  reputation,  and  we  have  therefore  no  intereft  to  fup- 
prefs  their  praife.  That  wickednefs,  which  we  feared  for 
its  malignity,  is  now  become  impotent,  and  the  man 
whofe  name  filled  us  with  alarm,  and  rage,  and  indig¬ 
nation,  can  at  laft  be  confidered  only  with  pity,  or  con¬ 
tempt. 

When  a  friend  is  carried  to  his  grave,  we  at  once  find 
excufes  for  every  weaknefs,  and  palliations  of  every  fault ; 
we  recoiled!  a  thoufand  endearments,  which  before  glided 
off  our  minds  without  impreffion,  a  thoufand  favours  un¬ 
repaid,  a  thoufand  duties  unperformed,  and  wifh,  vainly 
wifh  for  his  return,  not  fo  much  that  we  may  receive,  as 
that  we  may  beftow  happinefs,  and  recompenfe  that  kind- 
nefs  which  before  we  never  under  Hood. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  to  a  mind  well  inftrucbed,  a  more 
painful  occurrence,  than  the  death  of  one  whom  we  have 
injured  without  reparation.  Our  crime  feems  now  irre¬ 
trievable,  it  is  indelibly  recorded,  and  the  flamp  of  fate  is 
fixed  upon  it.  We  confider,  with  the  mod  afflictive  an- 
guifh,  the  pain  which  we  have  given,  and  now  cannot  alle¬ 
viate,  and  the  Ioffes  which  we  have  caufed,  and  now  cannot 
repair. 

Of  the  fame  kind  are  the  emotions  which  the  death  of  an 
emulator  or  competitor  produces.  Whoever  had  qualities 
to  alarm  our  jealoufy,  had  excellence  to  deferve  our  fond- 
nefs,  and  to  whatever  ardour  of  oppoGtion  intereft  may 
inflame  us,  no  man  ever  outlived  an  enemy,  whom  he  did 
not  then  wifh  to  have  made  a  friend.  Thofe  wo  are  verfed 
in  literary  hiftory  know  that  the  elder  Scaliger  was  the  re¬ 
doubted  antagonift  of  Cardan  and  Erafmus  ;  yet  at  the  death 
of  each  of  his  great  rivals  he  relented,  and  complained  that 
they  were  fnatched  away  from  him  before  their  reconcilia¬ 
tion  was  completed. 
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Tu-ve  etiam  moreris  ?  Ah  !  quid  me  linquis »  Erafme , 

Ante  tneus  quam  fit  conciltatus  amor  P 

Art  thou  too  fallen  }  ere  anger  could  fubfide 
Aod  love  return,  has  great  Erafmus  died  ? 

i 

Such  arc  the  fentiments  with  which  we  finally  review  the 
effects  of  paffion,  but  which  we  fometimes  delay  till  wc 
can  no  longer  redtify  our  errors.  ,  Let  us  therefore  make 
hafte  to  do  what  we  (hall  certainly  at  laft  wifh  to  have 
done ;  let  us  return  the  cardies  of  our  friends,  and  endea¬ 
vour  by  mutual  endearments  to  heighten  that  temlernefs 
which  is  the  balm  of  life.  Let  us  be  quick  to  repent  of  in¬ 
juries  while  repentance  may  not  be  a  barren  anguifh,  and 
let  us  open  our  eyes  to  every  rival  excellence,  and  pav  early 
and  willingly  thofe  honours  which  juftice  will  compel  us  to 
pay  at  laft. 

Athavatcs. 
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Numb.  55.  Tuesday,  Sept.  25,  175s. 

Maturo  f  ropier  define  funeri 
Inter  Luy'ere  •virgines, 

Et  fellis  maculam  jk pa  rarer  e  candid  is  .* 

Non  fquid  Pboloen  fails 
Eit  te,  Chlori ,  decet.  — 

Now  near  to  death  that  comes  hut  flow, 

Now  thou  art  Aepping  down  below  ; 

Sport  not  amongft  the  blooming  maids. 

But  think  on  ghofts  and  empty  fltades  : 

What  fnits  with  Phcloe  in  her  bloom, 


Gray  Chlori:,  will  not  thee  become  j 
A  bed  is  different  from  a  tomb. 


Tithe  RAMBLER. 


S  I  R, 

HAVE  been  but  a  little  time  converfant  in  the  world,. 


1  yet  I  have  already  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observ¬ 
ing  the  little  efficacy  of  rernon (trance  and  complaint,  which, 
however  extorted  by  opprefiion,  or  fupported  by  reafon, 
are  detefted  by  one  part  of  the  world  as  rebellion,  cenfur- 
ed  by  another  as  peevifhnefs,  by  tome  heard  with  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  compaffion,  only  to  betray  any  of  tliofe  fallies 
of  vehemence  and  refentment,  which  are  apt  to  break  out 
upon  encouragement,  and  by  others  palled  over  with  in¬ 
difference  and  neglect,  as  matters  in  which  they  have  no 
concern,  and  which  if  they  fhoulci  endeavour  to  examine 
or  regulate,  they  might  draw  mifehief  upon  themfelves. 

Yet  fince  it  is  no  lets  natural  for  thofe  who  think  them¬ 
felves  injured  to  complain,  than  for  others  to  negledl  their 
complaints,  I  fhall  venture  to  lay  my  cafe  before  you,  m 
hopes  that  you  will  enforce  my  opinion  if  you  think  it  juft, 
or  endeavour  to  reftify  my  fentnnents,  if  I  am  miftaken. 
I  expedl  at  lead,  that  you  will  divert  yourfelf  of  partiality, 
and  that  whatever  your  age  or  folemnity  may  be,  you  will 
not,  with  the  dotard’s  infolence,  pronounce  me  ignorant 
and  foolifh,  perverfe  and  refraftory,  only  becaufe  you  per¬ 
ceive  that  I -am  young. 

My  father  dying  when  I  was  but  ten  years  old,  left  me, 
and  a  brother  two  years  younger  than  myfelf,  to  the  care 
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of  my  mother,  a  woman  of  birth  and  education,  whofe 
prudence  or  virtue  he  had  no  reafon  to  diftruft.  She  felt, 
for  fome  time,  all  the  forrow  which  nature  calls  forth, 
upon  the  final  feparation  of  perfons  dear  to  one  another ; 
and  as  her  grief  was  exhaufted  by  its  own  violence,  it  fub- 
fided  into  tendernefs  for  me  and  my  brother,  and  the  year 
of  mourning  was  fpent  in  careffes,  confolations,  and  in- 
ftrudiion,  in  celebration  of  my  father’s  virtues,  in  profef- 
fions  of  perpetual  regard  to  his  memory,  and  hourly  in- 
ftances  of  fuch  fondnefs  as  gratitude  will  not  eafily  fuffer 
me  to  forget. 

But  when  the  term  of  this  mournful  felicity  was  expir¬ 
ed,  and  my  mother  appeared  again  without  the  enfigns  of 
forrow,  the  ladies  of  her  acquaintance  began  to  tell  her, 
upon  whatever  motives,  that  it  was  time  to  live  like  the  reft 
of  the  world  ;  a  powerful  argument,  which  is  feldom  ufed 
to  a  woman  without  effect.  Lady  Giddy  was  inceffantly 
relating  the  occurrences  of  the  town,  and  Mrs.  Gravely 
told  her  privately,  with  great  tendernefs,  that  it  began  to 
be  publickly  obferved  how  much  flie  over-a£led  her  part, 
and  that  mod  of  her  acquaintance  fufpected  her  hope  of 
procuring  another  hufband  to  be  the  true  ground  of  all  that 
appearance  of  tendernefs  and  piety. 

All  the  officioufnefs  of  kindnefs  and  folly  was  bufied  to 
change  her  condudb.  She  was  at  one  time  alarmed  with 
cenfure,  >.nd  at  another  fired  with  praife.  She  was  told  of 
balls,  where  others  fhone  only  becaufe  (he  was  abfent ;  of 
new  comedies  to  which  all  the  town  was  crouding;  and  of 
many  ingenious  ironies,  by  which  domeltick  diligence  was 
made  contemptible. 

It  is  difficult  for  virtue  to  Hand  alone  againft  fear  on  one 
fide,  and  pleafure  on  the  other ;  efpecially  when  no  adbual 
crime  is  propofed,  and  prudence  itfelf  can  fuggeft  many 
veafons  for  relaxation  and  indulgence.  My  mamma  was  at 
laft  perfuaded  to  accompany  Mifs  Giddy  to  a  play.  She 
was  received  with  a  boundlefs  profufion  of  compliments, 
and  attended  home  by  a  very  fine  gentleman.  Next  day 
fhe  was  with  lefs  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  play  at  Mrs. 
Gravely’s,  and  came  home  gay  and  lively ;  for  the  diftinc- 
tions  that  had  been  paid  her  awakened  her  vanity,  and  good 
luck  had  kept  her  principles  of  frugality  from  giving  her 
difturbance.  She  now  made  her  fecond  entrance  into  the 
world,  and  her  friends  were  fufficiently  induftrious  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  return  to  her  former  life;  every  morning  brought 
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mefiages  of  invitation,  and  every  evening  was  paffed  in 
places  of  diverfion,  from  which  fhe  for  forne  time  com¬ 
plained  that  Re  had  rather  be  abfent.  In  a  fhort  time  fhe 
began  to  leel  the  happinefs  of  adding  -without  controul,  of 
being  unaccountable  for  her  hours,  her  expences,  and  her 
company  •,  and  learned,  by  degrees,  to  drop  an  expreffion 
of  contempt,  or  pity,  at  the  mention  of  ladies  whole  huf- 
bands  were  fufpecfed  of  reftraining  their  pleafures,  or 
their  play,  and  confefied  that  lhe  loved  to  go  and  come  as 
fhe  pleafed. 

I  was  It  ill  favoured  with  fome  incidental  precepts  and 
tranfient  endearments,  and  was  now  and  then  fondly  kified 
for  fmiling  like  my  papa  :  but  molt  part  of  her  morning 
was  fpent  in  comparing  the  opinion  of  her  maid  and  milli¬ 
ner,  contriving  fome  variation  in  her  drefs,  vifiting  {hops, 
and  fending  compliments  ;  and  the  reft  of  the  day  was  too 
fhort  for  vifits,  cards,  plays,  and  concerts. 

.She  now  began  to  difcover  that  it  was  impofiible  to  edu¬ 
cate  children  properly  at  home.  Parents  could  not 
have  them  always  in  their  fight ;  the  focietv  of  fervants  was 
Contagious;  company  produced  boldnefs  and  fpirit ;  emu¬ 
lation  excited  induftry;  and  a  large  fchool  was  naturally 
the  fir  ft  ftep  into  the  open  world.  A  thoufand  other  rea- 
fons  fhe  alledged,  fome  of  little  force  in  themfelves,  but  fo 
well  feconded  by  pleafure,  vanity,  and  idlenefs,  that  they 
loon  overcame  all  the  remaining  principles  of  kivdnefs  and 
piety,  and  both  I  and  my  brother  were  difpatcheu  to 
boarding  fchools. 

How  my  mamma  fpent  her  time  when  fhe  was  thus  dif- 
burthened  I  am  not  able  to  inform  you,  but  I  have  reafon 
to  believe  that  trifles  and  amufements  took  ftill  fafter  hold 
of  her  heart.  At  firft,  fire  vifited  me  at  fchool,  and  after¬ 
wards  wrote  to  me  ;  but  in  a  fhort  time,  both  her  vifits 
and  her  letters  were  at  an  end,  and  no  other  notice  was  ta¬ 
ken  of  me  than  to  remit  money  for  my  fupport. 

When  I  came  home,  at  the  vacation,  I  found  myfelf  cold¬ 
ly  received,  with  an  obfervation,  “  that  this  girl  will  pre- 
fently  be  a  woman.”  I  was,  after  the  ufual  flay,  fent  to 
fchool  again,  and  overheard  my  mother  fay,  as  I  was  a  go¬ 
ing,  ‘5  Well,  now  I  {hall  recover.” 

In  fix  months  more  I  came  again,  and  with  the  ufual 
childifh  alacrity,  was  running  to  my  mother’s  embrace, 
when  flie  ftopt  me  with  exclamations  at  the  fuddennefs  and 
enormity  of  my  growth,  having,  fine  faid,  never  leen  any 
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body  fhoot  up  fo  much  at  my  age.  She  was  fure  no  other 
girls  fpread  at  that  rate,  and  fire  hated  to  have  children 
look  like  women  before  their  time.  I  was  difconcerted, 
•and  retired  without  hearing  any  thing  more  than,  {e  Nay, 
“  if  you  are  angry,  madam  Steeple,  you  may  walk  off.” 

When  once  the  forms  of  civility  are  violated,  there  re¬ 
mains  little  hope  of  return  to  kindnefs  or  decency.  My 
mamma  made  this  appearance  of  refentment  a  reafon  for 
continuing  her  malignity,  and  poor  Mifs  Maypole,  for  that 
was  my  appellation,  was  never  mentioned  or  fpoken  to  but 
with  fome  expreffion  of  anger  or  diflike. 

-She  had  yet  the  pleafure  of  dreffmg  me  like  a  child,  and 
1  know  not  when  I  Ihould  have  been  thought  fit  to  change 
my  habit,  had  I  not  been  refcued  by  a  maiden  filter  of  my 
father,  who  could  not  bear  to  fee  women  in  hanging-lleeves, 
and  therefore  prefented  me  with  brocade  for  a  gown,  for 
which  I  fhould  have  thought  myfelf  under  great  obliga¬ 
tions,  had  lhe  not  accompanied  her  favour  with  fome  hints 
that  my  mamma  might  now  confider  her  age,  and  give  me 
her  ear-rings,  which  fire  had  {hewn  long  enough  in  public 
places. 

I  now  left  the  fchool  and  came  to  live  with  my  mamma, 
who  confidered  me  as  an  ufurper  that  had  feized  the  rights 
of  a  woman  before  they  were  due,  and  was  pufhing  her 
down  the  precipice  of  age,  that  I  might  reign  without  a 
fuperior.  While  I  am  thus  beheld  with  jealoufy  and  fuf- 
picion,  you  will  readily  believe  that  it  is  difficult  to  pleafe. 
Every  word  and  look  is  an  offence.  I  never  fpeak,  but  I 
pretend  to  fome  qualities  and  excellencies,  which  it  is  cri¬ 
minal  to  poffefs ;  if  I  am  gay,  fire  thinks  it  early  enough  to 
coquette ;  if  I  am  grave,  lhe  hates  a  prude  in  bibs ;  if  I 
venture  into  company,  I  am  in  hafte  for  a  hufband  ;  if  I 
retire  to  my  chamber,  fuch  matron-like  ladies  are  lovers  of 
contemplation.  I  am  on  one  pretence  or  other  generally 
excluded  from  her  affemblies,  nor  am  I  ever  fuffered  to  vi- 
fit  at  the  fame  place  with  my  mamma.  Every  one  wonders 
why  fhe  does  not  bring  Mil's  more  into  the  world,  and 
when  fire  comes  home  in  vapours  I  am  certain  that  lhe  has 
heard  either  of  my  beauty  or  my  wit,  and  expe£t  nothing 
for  the  enfuing  week  but  taunts  and  menaces,  contradic¬ 
tion  and  reproaches. 

Thus  I  live  in  a  Hate  of  continual  perfecution,  only  be- 
caufe  I  was  born  ten  years  too  foon,  and  cannot  Hop  the 
courfe  of  nature  or  of  time,  but  am  unhappily  a  woman 
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before  my  mother  can  willingly  ceafe  to  be  a  girl.  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  would  contribute  to  the  happinefs  of  many  fami¬ 
lies,  if,  by  any  arguments  or  perfuaficns,  you  could  make 
mothers  afhamed  of  rivalling  their  children  ;  if  you  could 
fhew  them,  that  though  they  may  refufe  to  grow  wife,  they 
mult  inevitably  grow  old ;  and  that  the  proper  folaces  of 
age.  are  not  mufick  and  compliments,  but  wifdom  and  de¬ 
votion  ;  that  thofe  who  are  fo  unwilling  to  quit  the  world 
will  foon  be  driven  from  it ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  their 
interelt  to  retire  while  there  yet  remains  a  few  hours  for 
nobler  employments. 

I  am,  & c. 


Numb.  56.  Saturday,  Sept.  29,  1750. 


■  -  Valeat  res  litdicray  Ji  me 

Palma  negata  macrum ,  donates  reduc'd  op i mum.  H  o  R . 

Farewell  the  ftage  :  for  humbly  I  difclaim 
Such  fond  purfuits  of  pleafure,  or  of  fame, 

If  I  mud  fink  in  fhame,  or  fwell  with  pride. 

As  the  gay  palm  is  granted  or  denied.  Francis. 

• 

NOTHING  is  more  unpleafmg  than  to  find  that  offence 
has  been  received  when  none  was  intended,  and 
that  pain  has  been  given  to  thofe  who  were  not  guilty  of 
any  provocation.  As  the  great  end  of  fociety  is  mutual 
beneficence,  a  good  man  is  always  uneafy  when  he  finds 
himfelf  adding  in  oppofition  to  the  purpofes  of  life  ;  be- 
caufe,  though  his  confidence  may  eafily  acquit  him  of  ma~ 
lice  prepenfe ,  of  fettled  hatred  or  contrivances  of  mifehief, 
yet  he  feldom  can  be  certain,  that  he  has  not  failed  by 
negligence,  or  indolence  ;  that  he  has  not  been  hindered 
from  confulting  the  common  interefl  by  too  much  regard 
to  his  own  eafe,  or  too  much  indifference  to  the  happinefs 
of  others. 

Nor  is  it  neceffary,  that,  to  feel  this  uneafinefs,  the  mind 
fhould  be  extended  to  any  great  diffufion  of  generofity, 
or  melted  by  uncommon  warmth  of  benevolence ;  for  that 
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prudence  which  the  world  teaches,  and  a  quick  fenfibility 
of  private  intereft,  will  direct  us  to  fhun  needlefs  enmities  ; 
fince  there  is  no  man  whofe  kindnefs  we  may  not  fome 
time  want,  or  by  whofe  malice  we  may  not  fome  time 
fuffer. 

I  have  therefore  frequently  looked  with  wonder,  and  now 
and  then  with  pity,  at  the  thoughtleffhefs  with  which  fome 
alienate  from  themfelves  the  affedlions  of  all  whom  chance, 
bufinefs,  or  inclination,  brings  in  their  way.  When  we 
fee  a  man  purfuing  fome  darling  intereft,  without  much 
regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  we  juftly  confider  him 
as  corrupt  and  dangerous,  but  are  not  long  in  difcovering 
his  motives ;  we  fee  him  a£luated  by  paffions  which  are 
hard  to  be  refilled,  and  deluded  by  appearances  which  have 
dazzled  ftronger  eyes.  But  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who 
fet  mankind  at  defiance  by  hourly  irritation,  and  who  live 
but  to  infufe  malignity,  and  multiply  enemies,  have  no 
hopes  to  fofter,  no  defigns  to  promote,  nor  any  expedla- 
tions  of  attaining  power  by  infolence,  or  of  climbing  to 
greatnefs  by  trampling  on  others.  They  give  up  all  the 
fweets  of  kindnefs,  for  the  fake  of  peevilhnefs,  petulance, 
or  gloom ;  and  alienate  the  world  by  negledl  of  the  com¬ 
mon  forms  of  civility,  and  breach  of  the  eftablilhed  laws  of 
converfation. 

|  Every  one  mull,  in  the  walks  of  life,  have  met  with 
men  of  whom  all  fpeak  with  cenfure,  though  they  are  not 
chargeable  with  any  crime,  and  whom  none  can  be  perfuad- 
ed  to  love,  though  a  reason  can  fcarcely  be  afligned  why 
they  Ihould  be  hated  ;  and  who,  if  their  good  qualities  and 
adlions  fometimes  force  a  commendation,  have  their  pane- 
gyrick  always  concluded  with  confeffions  of  difguft  ;  “  he 
“  is  a  good  man,  but  I  cannot  like  him.”  Surely  fuch 
perfons  have  fold  the  efteem  of  the  world  at  too  low  a 
price,  fince  they  have  loft  one  of  the  rewards  of  virtue, 
without  gaining  the  profits  of  wickednefs. 

This  ill  economy  of  fame  is  fometimes  the  efFe£l  of  ftu- 
pidity  :  Men  whofe  perceptions  are  languid  and  fluggifh, 
who  lament  nothing  but  lofs  of  money,  and  feel  nothing 
but  a  blow,  are  often  at  a  difficulty  to  guefs  why  they  are 
encompafled  with  enemies,  though  they  negledt  all  thofe 
arts  by  which  men  are  endeared  to  one  another.  They 
comfort  themfelves  that  they  have  lived  irreproachably  ; 
that  none  can  charge  them  with  having  endangered  his 
life,  or  diminilhed  his  poffeffions  ;  and  therefore  conclude 
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that  they  fuller  by  feme  invincible  fatality,  or  impute  the 
malice  of  their  neighbours  to  ignorance  or  envy.  They 
wrap  themfelves  up  in  their  innocence,  and  enjoy  the  con¬ 
gratulations  of  their  own  hearts,  without  knowing  or  fuf- 
pedting  that  they  are  every  day  defervedly  incurring  refent- 
ments,  by  withholding  from  thofe  with  whom  they  con- 
verfe,  that  regard,  or  appearance  of  regard,  to  which  every 
one  is  entitled  by  the  cuftoms  of  the  world. 

There  are  many  injuries  which  almoit  every  man  feels 
though  he  does  not  complain,  and  which,  upon  thofe  whom 
virtue,  elegance,  or  vanity,  have  made  delicate  and  tender, 
fix  deep  and  lading  impreffions ;  as  there  are  many -arts  of 
gracioufnefs  and  conciliation,  which  are  to  be  pradtifed 
without  expence,  and  by  which  thofe  may  be  made  our 
friends,  who  have  never  received  from  us  any  real  benefit. 
Such  arts,  when  they  include  neither  guilt  nor  meannefs,  it 
is  furely  reafonable  to  learn,  for  who  would  want  that 
love  which  is  fo  eafily  to  be  gained  ?  And  fuch  injuries 
are  to  be  avoided  5  for  who  would  be  hated  without  pro¬ 
fit  ? 

Some,  indeed,  there  are,  for  whom  the  excufe  of  igno¬ 
rance  or  negligence  cannot  be  alleged,  becaufe  it  is  appa¬ 
rent  that  they  are  not  only  carelefs  of  pleafing,  but  ftudi- 
ous  to  offend  ;  that  they  contrive  to  make  all  approaches 
to  them  difficult  and  vexatious,  and  imagine  that  they  ag¬ 
grandize  themfelves  by  wafting  the  time  of  others  in  ul'elefs 
attendance,  by  mortifying  them  with  flights,  and  teazing 
them  with  affronts. 

Men  of  this  kind  are  generally  to  be  found  among  thofe 
that  have  not  mingled  much  in  general  converfation,  but 
fpent  their  lives  amidft  the  obfequioufnels  of  dependants, 
and  the  flattery  of  parafites  ;  and  by  long  confulting  only 
their  own  inclination,  have  forgotten  that  others  have  a 
claim  to  the  fame  deference. 

Tyranny  thus  avowed,  is  indeed  an  exuberance  of  pride, 
by  which  all  mankind  is  fo  much  enraged,  that  it  is  never 
quietly  endured,  except  in  thofe  who  can  reward  the 
patience  which  they  exact  ;  and  infolence  is  generally 
unrounded  only  by  fuch  whole  bafenefs  inclines  them  to 
think  nothing  infupportable  that  produces  gain,  and  who 
can  laugh  at  feurrility  and  rudeqefs  with  a  luxurious  table 
and  an  open  purfe. 

But  though  all  wanton  provocations  and  contemptuous 
ipfolence  are  to  be  diligently  avoided,  there  is  no  lefs  dan¬ 
ger 
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ger  in  timid  compliance  and  tame  refignation.  It  is  com¬ 
mon,  for  foft  and  fearful  tempers  to  give  themfelves  up 
implicitly  to  the  direction  of  the  bold,  the  turbulent,  and 
the  overbearing  ;  of  thofe  whom  they  do  not  believe  wifer 
or  better  than  themfelves  ;  t.o  recede  from  the  beft  defigns 
where  oppofition  mud  be  encountered,  and  to  fall  oft* 
from  virtue  for  fear  of  cenfure. 

Some  firmnefs  and  refolution  is  neceflary  to  the  dijf- 
charge  of  duty ;  but  it  is  a  very  unhappy  ftate  of  life  in 
which  the  neceftiry  of  fuch  ftruggles  frequently  occurs; 
for  no  man  is  defeated  without  fome  refentment,  which 
will  be  continued  with  obflinacy  while  he  belieyes  himfelf 
in  the  right,  and  exerted  with  bitternefs,  if  even  to  his 
own  conviCtion  he  is  detected  in  the  wrong. 

Even  though  no  regard  be  had  to  the  external  confecjuen- 
ces  of  contrariety  and  difpute,  it  mqft  be  painful  to  a 
worthy  mind  to  put  others  in  pain,  and  there  will  be  dan¬ 
ger  left  the  kindeft  nature  may  be  vitiated  by  too  long  a 
cuftom  of  debate  and  contcft. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  may  be  taxed  with  infenfibility  by 
many  of  my  correfpondents,  who  believe  their  contribu¬ 
tions  unjufily  negleCted.  And  indeed  when  I  fit  before  a 
pile  of  papers,  of  which  each  is  the  production  of  la¬ 
borious  ftudy,  and  the  offspring  of  a  fond  parent,  I,  who 
know  the  pafiions  of  an  author,  cannot  remember  how 
long  they  have  lain  in  my  boxes  unregarded,  without  ima¬ 
gining  to  myfelf  the  various  changes  of  forrow,  impa¬ 
tience,  and  refentment,  which  the  writers  mult  have  fcR 
ip  this  tedious  interval. 

Thefe  reflections  are  ftill  more  awakened,  when,  upoti 
perufal,  I  find  fome  of  them  calling  for  a  place  in  the  next 
paper,  a  place  which  they  have  never  yet  obtained  ;  others 
writing  in  a  ftyle  of  fuperiority  and  haughtinefs,  as  fecure 
of  deference,  and  above  fear  of  criticifm  ;  others  humbly 
offering  their  weak  afliftance  with  foftnefs  and  fubmiffion, 
which  they  believe  impolnble  to  be  refilled  ;  fome  intro¬ 
ducing  their  compofitions  with  a  menace  of  the  contempt, 
which  he  that  refufes  them  will  incur  ;  others  applying 
privately  to  the  bookfellers  for  their  intereft  a>td  folicita- 
tion  ;  every  one  by  different  ways  endeavouring  to  fecure 
the  blifs  of  publication.  I  cannot  but  confider  myfelf,  as 
placed  in  a  very  incommodious  fituation,  where  I  am  forc¬ 
ed  po  reprefs  confidence,  vyhich  it  is  pleafing  to  indulge, 
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to  repay  civilities  with  appearances  of  negledh,  2nd  fo 
frequently  to  offend  thofe  by  whom  I  never  was  offended. 

I  know  well  how  rarely  an  author,  fired  with  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  his  new  compofition,  contains  his  raptures  in  his 
own  bofom,  and  how  naturally  he  imparts  to  his  friends 
his  expectations  of  renown  ;  and  as  I  can  eafily  conceive  the 
eagernefs  with  which  a  new  paper  is  l'natched  up,  by  one 
who  expects  to  find  it  filled  with  his  own  production,  and 
perhaps  has  called  his  companions  to  fhare  the  pleafure  of 
a  fecond  perufal,  I  grieve  for  the  dilappointment  which  he 
is  to  feel  at  the  fatal  inflection.  His  hopes  however  do 
not  vet  forfake  him ;  he  is  certain  of  giving  luftre  the 
next  day.  The  next  day  comes,  and  again  he  pants  with 
expectation,  2nd  having  dreamed  of  laurels  and  Parnaffus, 
calls  his  eves  upon  the  barren  page  with  which  he  is  doom¬ 
ed  never  more  to  be  delighted. 

Tor  fuch  cruelty  what  atonement  can  be  made  ?  For  fuch 
calamities  what  alleviation  can  be  found  ?  I  am  afraid  that 
the  mifchief  already  done  mult  be  without  reparation,  and 
all  that  deferves  my  care  is  prevention  for  the  future.  Let 
therefore  the  next  friendly  contributor,  whoever  he  be,  ob- 
ferve  the  cautions  of  Swiff,  and  write  feeretlv  in  his  own 
chamber,  without  communicating  his  defign  to  his  neareft 
friend,  for  the  nearelt  friend  will  be  pleafed  with  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  laughing.  Let  him  carry  it  to  the  poll  him- 
ielf,  and  wait  in  filence  for  the  event.  If  it  is  publifhed 
and  praiied,  he  may  then  declare  himfelf  the  author;  if  it 
be  fupprefied,  he  may  wonder  in  private  without  much 
vexation ;  and  if  it  be  cenfured,  he  may  join  in  the  cry, 
and  lament  the  dulnefs  of  the  writing  generation. 
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Nume.  57.  Tuesday,  QEtoler  2,  1750. 


Non  intelligunt  homines  quam  magnum  •vcRigal Jit  parjimonia.  T  L'  L  T. . 

The  world  has  not  yet  learned  the  riches  of  frugality. 


To  the  RAMBLE  R. 


S  I  R, 

I  AM  always  pleafed  when  I  fee  literature  made  ufeful, 
and  fcholars  defcending  from  that  elevation,  which,  as 
itraifes  them  above  common  life,  mull  likewife  hinder  them 
from  beholding  the  ways  of  men  otherwife  than  in  a  cloud 
of  buftle  and  confufion.  Having  lived  a  life  of  bufinefs, 
and  remarked  how  feldom  any  occurrences  emerge  from 
which  great  qualities  are  required,  I  have  learned  the  ne- 
celfity  of  regarding  little  things,  and  though  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  give  laws  to  the  legiflators  of  mankind,  or  to  limit 
the  range  of  thofe  powerful  minds  that  carry  light  and  heat 
through  all  the  regions  of  knowledge,  yet  I  have  long 
thought,  that  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  who  lofe  themfelves 
in  ftudies,  by  which  I  have  not  found  that  they  grow  much 
wifer,  might,  with  more  advantage  both  to  the  publick 
and  themfelves,  apply  their  underltandings  to  domeftick 
arts,  and  ftore  their  minds  with  axioms  of  humble  pru¬ 
dence,  and  private  economy. 

Your  late  paper  on  frugality  was  very  elegant  and  pleaf- 
ing,  but,  in  my  opinion,  not  fufficiently  adapted  to  com¬ 
mon  readers,  who  pay  little  regard  to  the  mufick  of  pe¬ 
riods,  the  artifice  of  connection,  or  the  arrangement  of 
the  flowers  of  rhetorick  -,  but  require  a  few  plain  and  co¬ 
gent  inftruftions,  which  may  fink  into  the  mind  by  their 
own  weight. 

Frugality  is  fo  necefiary  to  the  happinefs  of  the  world, 
fo  beneficial  in  its  various  forms  to  every  rank  of  men, 
from  the  highefl:  of  human  potentates,  to  the  lowelt  la¬ 
bourer  or  artificer,  and  the  miferies  which  the  negledl  of 
it  produces  are  fo  numerous  and  fo  grievous,  that  it  ought 
to  be  recommended  with  every  variation  of  addrel's,  and 
adapted  to  every  clafs  of  underftanding. 
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"Whether  thofe  who  treat  morals  as  a  fcience  will  allow 
frugality  to  be  numbered  among  the  virtues,  I  have  not 
thought  it  neceflarv  to  enquire.  For  I,  who  draw  my  opi¬ 
nions  from  a  careful  obfervation  of  the  world,  am  fatisfied 
with  knowing,  what  is  abundantly  fuifrcient  for  practice, 
that  if  it  be  not  a  virtue,  it  is,  at  leaft,  a  quality  which 
can  felciom  exift  without  fome  virtues,  and  without  which 
few  virtues  can  exift.  Frugality  maybe  termed  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  prudence,  the  filter  of  temperance,  and  the  parent 
of  liberty.  He  that  is  extravagant  will  quickly  become 
poor,  and  poverty  will  enforce  dependence,  and  invite  cor¬ 
ruption  •,  it  will  almoft  always  produce  a  paffive  compliance 
with  the  wickednefs  of  others  ;  and  there  are  few  who  do 
not  learn  by  degrees  to  pradtife  thofe  crimes  which  they 
ceafe  to  cenfure. 

If  there  are  any  who  do  not  dread  poverty  as  dangerous  to 
virtue,  yet  mankind  feem  unanimous  enough  in  abhorring 
it  as  deftrudtive  to  happinefs  ;  and  all  to  whom  want  is  tei- 
rible,  upon  whatever  principle,  ought  to  think  themfelves 
obliged  to  learn  the  fage  maxims  of  our  parfimonious  an- 
ceftors,  and  attain  the  falutary  arts  of  contracting  expence  ; 
for  without  frugality  none  can  be  rich,  and  with  it  very 
few  would  be  poor. 

To  moft  other  adds  of  virtue  or  exertions  of  wifdom,  a 
concurrence  of  many  circumftances  is  neceffary,  fome  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge  muft  be  attained,  fome  uncommon  gifts 
of  nature  pofleffed,  or  fome  opportunity  produced  bv  an 
extraordinary  combination  of  things  ;  but  the  mere  power 
of  faving  what  is  already  in  our  hands,  muftbeeafy  of  ac- 
quifition  to  every  mind  ;  and  as  the  example  of  Bacon  mav 
ftrew,  that  the  higheft  intellect  cannot  fafely  negledt  it,  a 
thoufand  inftances  will  every  day  prove,  that  the  meaneft 
may  praCtife  it  with  fuccefs. 

Riches  cannot  be  within  the  reach  of  great  numbers, 
becaufe  to  be  rich  is  to  polFefs  more  than  is  commonly  pla¬ 
ced  in  a  fingle  hand  ;  and,  if  many  could  obtain  the  fum 
which  now  makes  a  man  wealthy,  the  name  of  wealth  muft 
then  be  transferred  to  ftill  greater  accumulations.  But  I 
am  not  certain  that  it  is  equally  impoffible  to  exempt  the 
lower  claffes  of  mankind  from  poverty;  becaufe,  though 
whatever  be  the  wealth  of  the  community,  fome  will  al- 
v’ays  have  leaft,  and  he  that  has  lefs  than  any  other  is 
comparatively  poor  ;  yet  I  do  not  fee  any  coaCtive  neceflity 
that  many  ftiould  be  without  the  indifpenfable  convenien- 
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cies  of  life  ;  but  am  fometimes  inclined  to  imagine,  that, 
cafual  calamities  excepted,  there  might,  by  univerfal  pru¬ 
dence,  be  procured  an  univerfal  exemption  from  want;  and 
that  he  who  fhould  happen  to  have  leaft,  might  notwith- 
ftanding  have  enough. 

But  without  entering  too  far  into  fpeculations  which  I  do 
not  remember  that  any  political  calculator  has  attempted, 
and  in  which  the  mod:  perfpicacious  reafoner  may  be  eafily 
bewildered,  it  is  evident  that  they  to  whom  providence  has 
allotted  no  other  care  but  of  their  oven  fortune  and  their 
own  virtue,  which  make  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind, 
have  fufficient  incitements  to  perfonal  frugality  ;  fince, 
whatever  might  be  its  general  effedl  upon  provinces  or  na¬ 
tions,  by  which  it  is  never  likely  to  be  tried,  we  know  with 
certainty,  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  individual  entering  the 
world,  who,  by  prudent  parfimony,  may  not  reafonabiy 
promife  himfelf  a  cheerful  competence  in  the  decline  of 
life. 

The  profpect  of  penury  in  age  is  fo  gloomy  and  terrify¬ 
ing,  that  every  man  who  looks  before  him  mull  refolve  to 
avoid  it;  and  it  muft  be  avoided  generally  by  the  fcience 
of  fparing.  For,  though  in  every  age  there  are  fome,  who 
by  bold  adventures,  or  by  favourable  accidents,  rife  fuddenly 
to  riches,  yet  it  is  dangerous  to  indulge  hopes  of  fuch  rare 
events  :  and  the  bulk  of  mankind  mull  owe  their  affluence 
to  fmall  and  gradual  profits,  below  which  their  expence 
muft  be  refolutely  reduced. 

You  muft  not  therefore  think  me  finking  below  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  practical  phiiofopher,  when  I  recommend  to  the 
confidevation  of  your  readers,  from  the  ftatefman  to  the 
apprentice,  a  pofition  replete  with  mercantile  wifdom,  A 
penny  faved  is  two-pence  got ;  which  may,  I  think,  be  accom¬ 
modated  to  all  conditions,  by  obferving  not  only  that  they 
who  purfue  any  lucrative  employment  will  fave  time  when 
they  forbear  expence,  and  that  the  time  may  be  employed 
to  the  increafe  of  profit ;  but  that  they  who  are  above  fuch 
minute  confiderarions,  will  find,  by  every  victory  over  ap¬ 
petite  or  paffion,  new  Strength  added  to  the  mind,  will 
gain  the  power  of  refufmg  thofe  folicjtations  by  which  the 
young  and  vivacious  are  hourly  aft’aulted,  and  in  time  fet 
tbemitlves  above  the  reach  of  extravagance  and  folly. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  enquired  by  thofe  who  are  willing 
rather  to  cavil  than  to  learn,  what  is  the  juft  meafure  of 
frugality ;  and  when  expence,  not  abfolutely  necefiary,  de¬ 
generates 
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generates  into  profufion  ?  To  fuch  queftions  no  general  an- 
fwer  can  be  returned  ;  fince  the  liberty  of  fpending,  or 
neceffity  of  parfimony,  may  be  varied  without  end  by  diffe¬ 
rent  circumftances.  It  may,  however,  be  laid  down  as  a 
rule  never  to  be  broken,  that  a  man’s  voluntary  expence  fbould 
not  exceed  his  revenue.  A  maxim  fo  obvious  and  incontro¬ 
vertible,  that  the  civil  law  ranks  the  prodigal  with  the  mad¬ 
man,  and  debars-them  equally  from  the  conduCI  of  their 
own  affairs.  Another  precept  arifing  from  the  former, 
and  indeed  included  in  it,  is  yet  neceffary  to  be  diftin&ly 
impreffed  upon  the  warm,  the  fanciful,  and  the  brave ; 
Let  no  man  anticipate  uncertain  profits.  Let  no  man  prefume 
to  fpend  upon  hopes,  to  trull  his  own  abilities  for  means 
of  deliverance  from  penury,  to  give  a  loofe  to  his  prefent 
defires,  and  leave  the  reckoning  to  fortune  or  to  virtue. 

To  thefe  cautions,  which,  Ifuppofe,  are,  at  leaf!  among 
the  graver  part  of  mankind,  undifputed,  I  will  add  ano¬ 
ther,  Let  710  man  fquander  againf  his  inclination.  With  this 
precept  it  may  be,  perhaps,  imagined  eafy  to  comply  ;  yet 
if  thofe  whom  profufion  has  buried  in  prifons,  or  driven 
into  banifhment,  were  examined,  it  would  be  found  that 
very  few  were  ruined  by  their  own  choice,  or  purchafed 
pleafure  with  the  lofs  of  their  eftates  ;  but  that  they  fuffer- 
ed  themfelves  to  be  borne  away  by  the  violence  of  thofe 
with  whom  they  converfed,  and  yielded  reluctantly  to  a 
thoufand  prodigalities,  either  from  a  trivial  emulation  of 
wealth  and  fpirit,  or  a  mean  fear  of  contempt  and  ridicule  ; 
an  emulation  for  the  prize  of  folly,  or  the  dread  of  the 
laugh  of  fools. 

I  am,  SIR, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

Sophron. 
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Numb.  58.  Saturday,  OFlober  6,  1750. 

Improba 

Crefcuni  divitia,  tamcn 

Curt <e  nrjcio  quid  Jumper  abejl  rci.  Hor„ 

But,  while  in  heaps  his  wicked  wealth  afcends, 

He  is  not  of  his  wifh  poffefs’d  ; 

There's  fomething  wanting  dill  to  make  him  blefs’d*  Francis. 

AS  the  Jove  of  money  has  been,  in  all  ages,  one  of  the 
paffions  that  have  given  great  difturbance  to  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  world,  there  is  no  topick  more  copioufly 
treated  by  the  ancient  moralifts  than  the  folly  of  devoting 
the  heart  to  the  accumulation  of  riches.  They  who  are 
acquainted  with  thefe  authors  need  not  be  told  how  riches 
incite  pity,  contempt,  or  reproach,  whenever  they  are  men¬ 
tioned  •,  with  what  numbers  of  examples  the  danger  of  large 
poffeffions  is  illuftrated  ;  and  how  all  the  powers  of  reafon 
.and  eloquence  have  been  exhaufted  in  endeavours  to  eradi¬ 
cate  a  defire,  which  feerns  to  have  entrenched  itfelf  too 
ftrongly  in  the  mind  to  be  driven  out,  and  which,  perhaps, 
had  not  loft  its  power,  even  over  thofe  who  declaimed*  a- 
gainlt  it,  but  would  have  broken  out  in  the  poet  or  the  fage, 
if  it  had  been  excited  by  opportunity,  and  invigorated  by 
the  approximation  of  its  proper  objeft. 

Their  arguments  have  been,  indeed,  fo  unfuccefsful,  that 
I  know  not  whether  it  can  be  (hown,  that  by  all  the  wit 
and  reafon  which  this  favourite  caufe  has  called  forth,  ^ 
fingle  convert  was  ever  made  ;  that  even  one  man  has  re- 
fufed  to  be  rich,  when  to  be  rich  was  in  his  power,  from 
the  convidlion  of  the  greater  happinefs  of  a  narrow  for¬ 
tune  ;  or  dilburthened  himfelf  of  wealth,  when  he  had  tri¬ 
ed  its  inquietudes,  merely  to  enjoy  the  peace  and  leifure 
and  fecurity  of  a  mean  and  unenvied  ftate. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  many  have  neglected  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  raifing  themfelves  to  honours  and  to  wealth,  and  re- 
je£Ied  the  kindeft  offers  of  fortune :  but,  however  their 
moderation  may  be  boafted  by  themfelves,  or  admired  by 
fuch  as  only  view  them  at  a  diftance,  it  will  be,  perhaps, 
feldom  found  that  they  value  riches  lefs,  but  that  they  dread 
labour  or  danger  more  than  others;  they  are  unable  to  roufe 
.  themfelves 
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themfelves  to  action,  to  ftrain  in  the  race  of  competition, 
or  to  italic!  the  ftiock  of  contefl  ;  but  though  they,  there¬ 
fore,  decline  the  toil  of  climbing,  they  neverthelefs  wifh 
themfelves  aloft,  and  would  willingly  enjoy  what  they  dare 
not  feize. 

Others  have  retired  from  high  ftations,  and  voluntarily 
condemned  themfelves  to  privacy  and  obfcurity.  But,  even 
thefe  will  not  afford  many  occafions  of  triumph  to  the  phi¬ 
losopher;  for  they  have  commonly  either  quitted  that  only 
which  they  thought  themfelves  unable  to  hold,  and  prevent¬ 
ed  difgrace  by  reugnation  ;  or  they  have  been  induced  to 
try  new  meafures  by  general  ineonllancy,  which  always 
dreams  of  happinefs  in  novelty,  or  by  a  gloomy  difpofition, 
which  is  difguftcd  in  the  fame  degree  with  every  ftate,  and 
willies  every  fcene  of  life  to  change  as  foon  as  it  is  be¬ 
held.  Such  men  found  high  and  low  ftations  equally  un¬ 
able  to  fatisfy  the  withes  of  a  diftempered  mind,  and  were 
unable  to  flrclter  themfelves  in  the  clofeft  retreat  from  ciif- 
appointment,  Solicitude,  and  mifery. 

Yet  though  thefe  admonitions  have  been  thus  neglefted 
by  thofe,  who  either  enjoyed  riches,  or  were  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  them,  it  is  not  raihly  to  be  determined  that  they  are 
altogether  without  ufe  ;  for  fince  far  the  greateft  part  of 
mankind  mutt  be  confined  to  conditions  comparatively 
mean,  and  placed  in  fitiutions,  from  which  they  naturally 
look  up  with  envy  to  the  eminences  before  them,  thole 
writers  cannot  be  thought  ill  employed  that  have  adminis¬ 
tered  remedies  to  difeontent  almoft  univerfal,  by  fliowing, 
that  whit  we  cannot  reach  may  very  well  be  forborn,  that 
the  inequality  of  diftribution,  at  which  we  murmur,  is  for 
the  molt  part  lefs  than  it  feems,  and  that  the  greatnefs, 
which  we  admire  at  a  diftance,  has  much  fewer  advantages, 
and  much  lefs  Splendor,  when  we  are  Suffered  to  approach 
it. 

It  is  the  bufinefs  of  moralifts  to  detect  the  frauds  of  for¬ 
tune,  and  to  fhow  that  ihe  impofes  upon  the  carelels  eye, 
by  a  quick  fucceifion  of  fhadows,  which  will  fhrink  to  no¬ 
thing  in  the  gripe;  that  {he  difguifes  life  in  extrinfick  or¬ 
naments,  which  Serve  only  for  fhow,  and  are  laid  afide  in 
the  hours  of  Solitude,  and  of  pleafure  ;  and  that  when 
greatnefs  afpires  either  to  felicity  or  to  wifdom,  it  {hakes 
off  thofe  diffractions  which  dazzle  the  gazer,  and  awe  the 
Supplicant. 
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It  may  be  remarked,  that  they  whole  condition  has  not 
afforded  them  the  light  of  moral  or  religious  inftrubtion, 
and  who  collect  all  their  ideas  by  their  own  eyes,  and 
digeft  them  by  their  own  underftandings,  feem  to  confider 
thole  who  are  placed  in  ranks  of  remote  fuperiority,  as  ai¬ 
med  another  and  higher  ipecies  of  beings.  As  themfelves 
have  known  little  other  mifery  than  the  confequences  of 
want,  they  are  with  difficulty  perfuaded  that  where  there 
is  wealth  there  can  be  forrow,  or  that  thofe  who  glitter  in 
dignity,  and  glide  along  in  affluence,  can  be  acquainted 
with  pains  and  cares  like  thofe  which  lie  heavy  upon  the 
reft  of  mankind. 

This  prejudice  is,  indeed,  confined  to  the  Ioweft  mean- 
nefs,  and  the  darkeft  ignorance ;  but  it  is  fo  confined  only 
becaufe  others  have  been  fhown  its  folly,  and  its  falfhood, 
becaufe  it  has  been  oppofed  in  its  progrefs  by  hiftory  and 
philofophy,  and  hindered  from  fpreading  its  infetftion  by 
powerful  prefervatives. 

The  doftrine  of  the  contempt  of  wealth,  though  it  has 
not  been  able  to  extinguifti  avarice  or  ambition,  or  fupprefs 
that  reludfance  with  which  a  man  paffes  his  days  in  a  ftate 
of  inferiority,  mult,  atleaft,  have  made  the  lower  conditions 
lefs  grating  and  wearifome,  and  has  confequently  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  general  fecurity  of  life,  by  hindering  that 
fraud  and  violence,  rapine  and  circumvention,  which  mult 
have  been  produced  by  an  unbounded  eagernefs  of  wealth, 
arifing  from  an  unthaken  convi&ion  that  to  be  rich  is  to  be 
happy. 

Whoever  finds  hintfelf  incited,  by  fome  violent  impulfe 
of  pallion,  to  purfue  riches  as  the  chief  end  of  being,  mult 
furely  be  fo  much  alarmed  by  the  fucceffive  admonitions  of 
thofe,  whofe  experience  and  fagacity  have  recommended 
them  as  the  guides  of  mankind,  as  to  flop  and  confider 
whether  he  is  about  to  engage  in  an  undertaking  that  will 
reward  his  toil,  and  to  examine,  before  he  rufiies  to  wealth, 
through  right  and  wrong,  what  it  will  confer  when  he  has 
acquired  it ;  and  this  examination  will  feldom  fail  to  reprefs 
his  ardour,  and  retard  his  violence. 

Wealth  is  nothing  in  itfelf,  it  is  not  ufeful  but  when  it 
departs  from  us  ;  its  value  is  found  only  in  that  which  it 
can  purchale,  which,  if  we  fuppole  it  put  to  its  belt  ufe 
by  thofe  that  poffefs  it,  feems  not  much  to  deferve  the  de- 
fire  or  envy  of  a  wile  man.  It  is  certain  that,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  corporal  enjoyment,  money  can  neither  open  new 
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avenues  to  pleafure,  nor  block  up  the  paffages  of  anguifh. 
Difeafe  and  infirmity  {till  continue  to  torture  and  enfeeble, 
perhaps  exafperated  by  luxury,  or  promoted  by  foftnefs. 
With  refpedt  to  the  mind,  it  has  rarely  been  obferved,  that 
wealth  contributes  much  to  quicken  the  difcernment,  en¬ 
large  the  capacity,  or  elevate  the  imagination  ;  but  may, 
by  hiring  flattery,  or  laying  diligence  afleep,  confirm  error, 
and  harden  ftupidity. 

Wealth  cannot  confer  greatnefs,  for  nothing  can  make 
that  great,  which  the  decree  of  nature  has  ordained  to  be 
little.  The  bramble  may  be  placed  in  a  hot-bed,  but  can 
never  become  an  oak.  Even  royalty  itfelf  is  not  able  to 
give  that  dignity  which  it  happens  not  to  find,  but  oppre fi¬ 
fes  feeble  minds,  though  it  may  elevate  the  ftrong.  The 
world  has  been  governed  in  the  name  of  kings,  whofe  ex- 
iftence  has  fcarcely  been  perceived  by  any  real  effects  be¬ 
yond  their  own  palaces. 

When  therefore  the  defire  of  wealth  is  taking  hold  of 
the  heart,  let  us  look  round  and  fee  how  it  operates  upon 
thofe  whofe  induftry  or  fortune  has  obtained  it.  '  When  we 
find  them  oppreffed  with  their  own  abundance,  luxurious 
without  pleafure,  idle  without  eafe,  impatient  and  que¬ 
rulous  in  themfelves,  and  defpifed  or  hated  by  the  reft  of 
mankind,  we  {ball  foon  be  convinced  that  if  the  real  wants 
of  our  condition  are  fatisfied,  there  remains  little  to  be 
fought  with  folicitude,  or  defired  with  eagernefs. 
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Numb.  59.  Tuesday,  OElober  9,  1750. 

EJi  all  quid  fatale  malum  per  verba  levare , 

Hoc  querulam  Halcyonenque  Prognen  fat  it  : 

Hoc  erat  in  folo  quare  Pceantias  antro 
Vox  fatigaret  Lemnia  faxa  fua. 

Strangulat  inclufus  dolor  atque  exctfuat  intusy 
Cogitur  et  vires  multiplicare  fuas . 

Complaining  oft,  gives  refpite  to  our  grief  j 
From  hence  the  wretched  Frogne  fought  relief. 

Hence  the  Paantian  chief  his  fate  deplores, 

And  vents  his  forrowto  th tl.emnian  fhores  : 

In  vain  by  fecrecy  we  wou’d  affuage 
Our  cares  ;  conceal’d  they  gather  tenfold  rage. 

IT  is  common  to  diftinguifh  men  by  the  names  of  ani¬ 
mals  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  refemble.  Thus  a 
hero  is  frequently  termed  a  lion,  and  a  flatefman  a  fox,  an 
extortioner  gains  the  appellation  of  vulture,  and  a  fop  the 
title  of  monkey.  There  is  alfo  among  the  various  anoma¬ 
lies  of  character,  which  a  furvey  of  the  world  exhibits,  a 
fpecies  of  beings  in  human  form,  which  may  be  properly 
marked  out  as  the  fcreech-owls  of  mankind. 

Thefe  fcreech-owls  feem  to  be  fettled  in  an  opinion  that 
the  great  bufinefs  of  life  is  to  complain,  and  that  they  were 
born  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  difturb  the  happinefs  of 
others,  to  lefien  the  little  comforts,  and  fhorten  the  fhort 
pleafures  of  our  condition,  by  painful  remembrances  of 
the  paft,  or  melancholy  prognofticks  of  the  future  ;  their 
only  care  is  to  crufli  the  rifing  hope,  to  damp  the  kindling 
tranfport,  and  allay  the  golden  hours  of  gaiety  with  the 
hateful  drofs  of  grief  and  fufpicion. 

To  thofe,  whofe  weaknefs  of  fpirits,  or  timidity  of  tem¬ 
per,  fubje£!s  them  to  impreffions  from  others,  and  who  are 
apt  to  fuffer  by  fafcination,  and  catch  the  contagion  of  mi- 
fery,  it  is  extremely  unhappy  to  live  within  the  compafs  of 
a  fcreech-owl’s  voice;  for  it  will  often  fill  their  ears  in  the 
hour  of  dejedlion,  terrify  them  with  apprehenfions,  which 
their  own  thoughts  would  never  have  produced,  and  fad- 
den,  by  intruded  forrows,  the  day  which  might  have  been 
pafled  in  amufements  or  in  bufinefs  ;  it  will  burthen  the 
heart  with  unnecelfary  difcontents,  and  weaken  for  a  time 
Vol.  II.  O  o  that 
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"Nat  love  of  life,  which  is  neceffary  to  the  vigorous  profe- 
cution  of  any  undertaking. 

Though  I  have,  like  the  reft  of  mankind,  many  failings 
and  weakneffes,  I  have  not  yet,  by  either  friends  or  ene¬ 
mies,  been  charged  with  fuperftition ;  I  never  count  the 
company  which  I  enter,  and  I  look  at  the  new  moon  in¬ 
differently  oyer  either  fhoulder.  I  have,  like  moft  other  phi- 
jofopneis,  often  heard  the  cuckoo  without  money  in  mv 
pocket,  and  have  been  fometimes  reproached  as  fool-hardy 
lor  not  turning  down  my  eyes  when  a  raven  flew  over  my 
head.  I  never  go  home  abruptly  becaufe  a  fnake  erodes 
my  way,  nor  have  any  particular  dread  of  a  clrmadferical 
»  year ;  yet  I  co-nfefs  that,  with  all  my  fcorn  of  old  women, 
and  their  tales,  I  confide?  it  as  an  unhappy  day  when  I  happen 
to  be  greeted,  in  the  morning,  by  Sufpiriusthe  fcreech-owl. 

I  have  now  known  Sufpirius  fifty-eight  years  and  four 
months,  and  have  never  yet  paffed  an  hour  with  him  in 
which  he  has  not  made  feme  attack  upon  my  quiet.  When 
we  were  firft  acquainted,  his  great  topick  was  the  mifery 
of  youth  without  riches,  and  whenever  we  walked  out  to¬ 
gether  he  folaced  me  with  a  long  enumeration  of  pleafures, 
which,-  as  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  my  fortune,  were 
without  the  verge  of  my  defires,  and  which  I  fhould  never 
have  confidered  as  the  objcifts  of  a  wiffi,  had  not  his  un- 
feafonable  reprefentations  placed  them  in  my  fight. 

Another  of  his  topicks  is  the  neglect  of  merit,  with 
which  lie  never  fails  to  amufe  every  man  whom  he  fees  not 
eminently  fortunate.  If  he  meets  with  a  young  officer,  .he 
always  informs  him  of  gentlemen  whofe  perfonal  courage 
is  unqueftioned,  and  whofe  military  fkill  qualifies  them  to 
command  armies,  that  have,  notwithftanding  all  their  me¬ 
rit,  grown  old  with  fubaltern  commiffions.  For  a  genius 
in  the  church,  he  is  always  provided  with  a  curacy  for  life. 
The  lawyer  he  informs  of  many  men  of  great  parts  and 
deep  ftudy,  wffio  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  fpeak 
in  the  courts:  And  meeting  Serenus  the  phyfician,  «  Ah, 
“  doctor,”  fays  he,  “  what  a-foot  ftill,  when  fo  many 
“  blockheads  are  rattling  in  their  chariots  ?  I  told  you  feven 
“  years  ago  that  you  would  never  meet  with  encourage- 
“  ment,  and  I  hope  you  will  now  take  more  notice,  when 
tc  I  tell  you,  that  your  Greek,  and  your  diligence,  and  your 
“  honefty,  will  never  enable  you  to  live  like  yonder  apo- 
“  thecary,  who  preferibes  to  his  own  fhop,  and  laughs  at 
u  the  phyfician.” 
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Sufpirius  has,  in  his  time,  intercepted  fifteen  authors  in 
their  way  to  the  llage;  perfuaded  nine  and  thirty  merchants 
to  retire  from  a  prcfperous  trade  for  fear  of  bankruptcy, 
broke  off  an  hundred  and  thirteen  matches  by  prognoftica- 
tions  of  unhappinefs,  and  enabled  the  finall-pox  to  kill 
nineteen  ladies,  by  perpetual  alarms  of  the  lofs  of  beauty. 

Whenever  my  evil  liars  bring  us  together,  he  never  fails 
to  reprefent  to  me  the  folly  of  my  purfuits,  and  informs 
me  that  we  are  much  older  than  when  we  began  our  ac¬ 
quaintance,  that  the  infirmities  of  decrepitude  are  coming 
fall  upon  me,  that  whatever  I  now  get  I  {hall  enjoy  but  a 
little  time,  that  fame  is  to  a  man  tottering  on  the  edge  of 
the  grave  of  very  little  importance,  and  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  I  ought  to  look  for  no  other  pleafures  than  a 
good  dinner  and  an  eafy  chair. 

Thus  he  goes  on  in  His  unharmonious  ftrain,  difplaying 
prefent  miferies,  and  foreboding  more,  ah  1  $«»*- 

tjjpflgos,  every  fyllable  is  loaded  with  misfortune,  and  death 
is  always  brought  nearer  to  the  view.  Yet,  what  always 
raifes  my  refentment  and  indignation,  I  do  not  perceive 
that  his  mournful  meditations  have  much  effedl  upon  him- 
felf.  He  talks  and  has  long  talked  of  calamities,  without 
difeovering,  otherwife  than  by  the  tone  of  his  voice,  that 
he  feels  any  of  the  evils  which  he  bewails  or  threatens, 
but  has  the  fame  habit  of  uttering  lamentations,  as  others 
of  telling  ftories,  and  falls  into  expreffions  of  condolence 
for  pall,  or  apprehenfion  of  future  iriilchiefs,  as  all  men 
lludious  of  their  eafe  have  recourfe  to  thofe  fubjedls  upon 
which  they  can  moll  fluently  or  copioufiy  difeourfe. 

It  is  reported  of  the  Sybarites,  that  they  deftroyed  all 
their  cocks,  that  they  might  dream  out  their  morning 
dreams  without  dilturbance.  Though  I  would  not  fo  far 
promote  effeminacy  as  to  propofe  the  Sybarites  for  an 
example,  yet  fince  there  is  no  man  fo  corrupt  or  foolilh, 
but  fomething  ufeful  may  be  learned  from  him,  I  could  wilh 
that,  in  imitation  of  a  people  not  often  to  be  copied,  fome 
regulations  might  be  made  to  exclude  fcreech-owls  from 
all  company,  as  the  enemies  of  mankind,  and  confine  them 
to  fome  proper  receptacle,  where  they  may  mingle  fighs  at 
leifure,  and  thicken  the  gloom  of  one  another. 

Thou  prophet  of  evil ,  fays  Homer’s  Agamemnon,  thou  ne¬ 
ver  foretelleji  me  good ,  hut  the  joy  cf  thy  heart  is  to  predict  mif- 
fortunes.  Whoever  is  of  the  fame  temper  might  there  find 
the  means  of  indulging  his  thoughts,  and  improving  his 
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vein  of  denunciation,  and  the  flock  of  fcreech-owls  might 
hoot  together  without  injury  to  the  reft  of  the  world. 

Yet,  though  I  have  fo  little  kindnefs  for  this  dark  gene¬ 
ration,  I  am  very  far  from  intending  to  debar  the  foft  and 
tender  mind  from  the  privilege  of  complaining,  when  the 
figh  rifes  from  the  defire  not  of  giving  pain,  but  of  gain¬ 
ing  eafe.  To  hear  complaints  with  patience,  even  when 
complaints  are  vain,  is  one  of  the  duties  of  friendfhip ; 
and  though  it  muft  be  allowed  that  he  fuffers  raoft  like  a 
hero  that  hides  his  grief  in  filence. 

Spent  <vultu fimulat,  premit  altum  corde  dolorem , 

His  outward  fmiles  conceal’d  his  inward  fmart.  Dryden. 

yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  who  complains  adds  like  a 
man,  like  a  focial  being,  who  looks  for  help  from  his  fel¬ 
low-creatures.  Pity  is  to  many  of  the  unhappy  a  fource  of 
comfort  in  hopelefs  diftrefies,  as  it  contributes  to  recommend 
them  to  themfelves,  by  proving  that  they  have  not  loft  the 
regard  of  others  ;  and  heaven  feems  to  indicate  the  duty 
even  of  barren  compaffion,  by  inclining  us  to  weep  for 
evils  which  we  cannot  remedy. 


Numb.  6c.  Saturday,  October  13,  1750. 

r  Quid  fit pulchi  um,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non, 

Plenius  et  melius  Chryfppo  et  Crantore  dicit.  HoR. 

YVhofe  works  the  beautiful  and  bafe  contain, 

Of  vice  and  virtue  more  inftruftive  rules, 

Than  all  the  fober  fages  of  the  fchools.  Francis. 

ALL  joy  or  forrow  for  the  happinefs  or  calamities  of 
others  is  produced  by  an  add  of  the  imagination,  that 
realifes  the  event  however  fidlitious,  or  approximates  it 
however  remote,  by  placing  us,  for  a  time,  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  him  whofe  fortune  we  contemplate  ;  fo  that  we 
feel,  while  the  deception  lafts,  whatever  motions  would 
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be  excited  by  the  fame  good  or  evil  happening  to  our- 
felves. 

Our  paflfions  are  therefore  more  Itrongly  moved,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  we  can  more  readily  adopt  the  pains  or  pleafure 
propofed  to  our  minds,  by  recognizing  them  as  once  our 
own,  or  confidering  them  as  naturally  incident  to  our  Hate 
of  life.  It  is  not  eafy  for  the  moft  artful  writer  to  give  us 
an  intereft  in  happinefs  or  mifery,  which  we  think  our- 
felves  never  likely  to  feel,  and  with  which  we  have  never 
yet  been  made  acquainted.  Hiftories  of  the  downfal  of 
kingdoms,  and  revolutions  of  empires,  are  read  with  great 
tranquillity;  the  imperial  tragedy  pleafes  common  auditors 
only  by  its  pomp  of  ornament,  and  grandeur  of  ideas; 
and  the  man  whofe  faculties  have  been  engrofl'ed  by  bufi- 
nefs,  and  whofe  heart  never  fluttered  but  at  the  rife  or  fall 
of  the  flocks,  wonders  how  the  attention  can  be  feized,  or 
the  affedlion  agitated,  by  a  tale  of  love. 

Thofe  parallel  circumftances  and  kindred  images,  to 
which  we  readily  conform  our  minds,  are,  above  all  other 
writings,  to  be  found  in  narratives  of  the  lives  of  particular 
perfons ;  and  therefore  no  fpecies  of  writing  feems  more 
worthy  of  cultivation  than  biography,  fince  none  can  be 
more  delightful  or  more  ufeful,  none  can  more  certainly  en¬ 
chain  the  heart  by  irrefi flible  intereft,  or  more  widely  dif¬ 
fuse  inftruction  to  every  diverflty  of  condition. 

The  general  and  rapid  narratives  cf  hiftory,  which  in¬ 
volve  a  thoufand  fortunes  in  the  bufinefs  of  a  day,  and 
complicate  innumerable  incidents  in  one  great  tranfaftion, 
afford  few  lefl'ons  applicable  to  private  life,  which  derives 
its  comforts  and  its  wretchednefs  from  the  right  or  wrong 
management  of  things,  which  nothing  but  their  frequency 
makes  confiderable,  Parva  fi  non  f  unt  quctidie ,  fays  Pliny, 
and  which  can  have  no  place  in  thofe  relations  which  never 
defcend  below  the  confutation  of  fenates,  the  motions 
of  armies,  and  the  fchemes  of  confpirators. 

I  have  often  thought  that  there  has  rarely  palled  a  life  of 
which  a  judicious  and  faithful  narrative  would  not  be  ufe¬ 
ful.  For,  not  only  every  man  has,  in  the  mighty  mafs  of 
the  world,  great  numbers  in  the  fame  condition  with  him- 
felf,  to  whom  his  miftakes  and  mifcarriages,  efcapes  and 
expedients,  would  be  of  immediate  and  apparent  ufe  ;  but 
there  is  fuch  an  uniformity  in  the  ftate  of  man,  confiderecl 
apart  from  adventitious  and  feparable  decorations  and  dil- 
guifes,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  polfibility  of  good  or  ill,  but 
-is  common  to  human  kind.  A  great  part  of  the  time  of 
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thofe  who  are  placed  at  the  greateft  distance  by  fortune, 
Of  by  temper,  mu  ft  unavoidably  pafs  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  though,  when  the  claims  of  nature  are  fatisfied,  ca¬ 
price,  and  vanity,  and  accident,  begin  to  produce  difcri- 
minations  and  peculiarities,  yet  the  eye  is  not  very  heedful 
or  quick,  which  cannot  difeover  the  fame  caufes  ftill  ter¬ 
minating  their  influence  in  the  fame  effects,  though  fome- 
times  accelerated,  fometimes  retarded,  or  perplexed  by 
multiplied  combinations.  We  are  all  prompted  by  the  fame 
motives,  all  deceived  by  the  fame  fallacies,  all  animated  by 
hope,  obftrudted  by  danger,  entangled  by  delire,  and  de¬ 
duced  by  pieafure. 

It  is  frequently  objedted  to  relations  of  particular  lives, 
that  they  are  not  diftinguifhed  by  any  ftriking  or  wonder¬ 
ful  viciflitudes.  The  fcholar  who  paffed  his  life  among  his 
books,  the  merchant  who  conducted  only  his  own  affairs, 
the  prieft,  whole  fphere  of  action  was  not  extended  beyond 
That  of  his  duty,  are  confidered  as  no  proper  objedts  of 
publick  regard,  however  they  might  have  excelled  in  their 
feveral  Rations,  ■whatever  might  have  been  their  learning, 
integrity,  and  piety.  But  this  notion  arifes  from  falfe  mea- 
fures  of  excellence  and  dignity,  and  mull  be  eradicated  by 
confidering,  that  in  the  elteem  of  uncorrupted  reafon,  what 
is  of  moft  ufe  is  of  molt  value, 

ft  is,  indeed,  not  improper  to  take  honeh  advantages  of 
prejudice,  and  to  gain  attention  by  a  celebrated  name;  but 
the  bufinefs  of  the  biographer  is  often  to  pafs  llightly  over 
thofe  performances  and  incidents,  which  produce  vulgar 
greatr.efs,  to  lead  the  thoughts  into  domellick  privacies, 
and  clifplay  the  minute  details  ot  daily  life,  where  exterior 
appendages  are  caff  afide,  and  men  excel  each  other  only 
by  prudence  and  by  virtue.  The  account  of  Thuanus  is, 
with  great  propriety,  faid  by  its  author  to  have  been  writ¬ 
ten,  that  it  might  lay  open  to  poffterity  the  private  and  fa¬ 
miliar  character  of  that  man,  cujus  ingenium  ei  candorem  ex 
ipftus  fcriptis  funt  olim  femper  miraturi ,  whofe  candour  and 
genius  wiil  to  the  end  of  time  be  by  his  writings  preferv- 
ed  in  admiration. 

There  are  many  invifible  circumftances  which,  whether 
we  read  as  enquirers  after  natural  or  moral  knowledge, 
whether  we  intend  to  enlarge  our  fcience,  or  encreafe  our 
virtue,  are  more  important  than  public  occurrences.  Thus 
Sallult,  the  great  mafter  cf  nature,  has  not  forgot,  in  his 
account  of  Catiline,  to  remark  that  his  walk  was  now  quick , 
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and  again  fow,  as  an  indication  of  a  mind  revolving  force- 
thing  with  violent  commotion.  Thus  the  ftory  of  Me- 
landhon  affords  a  ftriking  ledure  of  the  value  of  time,  by 
informing  us,  that  when  we  made  an  appointment,  he  ex- 
peded  not  only  the  hour,  but  the  minute  to  be  fixed,  that 
the  day  might  not  run  out  in  the  idlenefs  of  fufpenfe  ; 
and  all  the  plans  and  enterprizes  of  De  Wit  are  now  of 
lefs  importance  to  the  world,  .than  that  part  of  hisperfonal 
charader  which  represents  him  as  careful  of  his  healthy  and 
negligent  of  his  life. 

But  biography  has  often  been  allotted  to  writers  who 
feem  very  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their  talk, 
or  very  negligent  about  the  performance.  They  rarely 
afford  any  other  account  than  might  be  colleded  from 
.public  papers,  but  imagine  thetnfely.es  writing  a  life  when 
they  exhibit  a  chronological  fgries  ,of  adions  or  prefer¬ 
ments  *,  and  fo  little  regard  the  manners  or  behaviour  of 
their  heroes,  that  more  knowledge  may  be  gained  of  a 
man’s  real  charader,  by  a  fhort  converfation  with  one  of 
his  fervants,  than  from  a  formal  and  ftudied  narrative,  be¬ 
gun  with  his  pedigree,  and  ended  with  his  funeral. 

If  now  and  then  they  condefcend  to  inform  the  world  of 
particular  fads,  they  are  not  always  fo  happy  as  to  feled 
the  moft  important.  I  know  not  well  what  advantage  pos¬ 
terity  can  receive  from  the  only  circumftance  by  which 
Tickell  has  diftinguifhed  Addifon  from  the  reft  of  mankind, 
the  irregularity  of  his  pulfe  :  nor  can  I  think  myfelf  overpaid 
for  the  time  fpent  in  reading  the  life  of  Malherb,  by  being 
enabled  to  relate,  after  the  learned  biographer,  that  Mal¬ 
herb  had  two  predominant  opinions  ■,  one,  that  the  loofe- 
nefs  of  a  fingle  woman  might  deftroy  all  her  boaft  of  an¬ 
cient  defcent ;  the  other,  that  the  French  beggars  made  ufe 
very  improperly  and  barbaroufly  of  the  phraie  noble  Gen¬ 
tleman,  becaufe  either  word  included  the  fenfe  of  both. 

There  are,  indeed,  fome  natural  reafons  why  thefe  nar¬ 
ratives  are  often  written  by  fuch  as  were  not  likely  to  give 
much  inftrudion  or  delight,  and  why  moft  accounts  of 
particular  perfons  are  barren  and  -ufelefs.  If  a  life  be  de¬ 
layed  till  intereft  and  envy  are  at  an  end,  we  may  hope  for 
impartiality,  but  muft  exped  little  intelligence  ;  for  the  in¬ 
cidents  which  give  excellence  to  biography  are  of  a  vola¬ 
tile  and  evanefcent  kind,  fuch  as  foon  efcape  the  memory, 
and  are  rarely  tranfmitted  by  tradition.  We  know  how 
..few  can  pourtray  a  living  acquaintance,  except  by  his  moft 
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prominent  and  obfervable  particularities,  and  the  groffer  fea¬ 
tures  of  his  mind ;  and  it  may  be  eafily  imagined  how 
much  of  this  little  knowledge  may  be  loft  in  imparting  it, 
and  how  foon  a  fucceffion  of  copies  will  lofe  all  refem- 
blance  of  the  original. 

If  the  biographer  writes  from  perfonal  knowledge,  and 
makes  hafte  to  gratify  the  publick  curiofity,  there  is  danger 
left  his  intereft,  his  fear,  his  gratitude,  or  his  tendernefs, 
overpower  his  fidelity,  and  tempt  him  to  conceal,  if  not  to 
invent.  There  are  many  who  think  it  an  act  of  piety  to 
hide  the  faults  or  failings  of  their  friends,  even  when  they 
can  no  longer  fuffer  by  their  detection  ;  we  therefore  fee 
whole  ranks  of  characters  adorned  with  uniform  panegy- 
rick,  and  riot  to  be  known  from  one  another,  but  by  ex- 
trinfick  and  cafual  circumftances.  “  Let  me  remember,” 
fays  Hale,  “  when  I  find  myfelf  inclined  to  pity  a  criminal, 
“  that  there  is  likewife  a  pity  due  to  the  country.”  If  we 
owe  regard  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  there  is  yet  more 
refpefit  to  be  paid  to  knowledge,  to  virtue,  and  to  truth. 


Numb.  6 r.  Tuesday,  October  i<5,  1750. 

Fatfus  honor  juvat,  ct  mendax  infamia  terret 

Quern  nift  mendofum  et  mendaccm  ?  Hor  . 

Falfe  praife  can  charm,  unreal  fliame  controul - - 

Whom  hut  a  vicious  or  a  fickly  foul  ?  Francis. 

To  the  RAMBLER. 

S  I  R, 

IT  is  extremely  vexatious  to  a  man  of  eager  and  thirfty 
curiofity  to  be  placed  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  intelligence,  and  not  only  never  to  receive  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  report  till  it  has  fatiated  the  greateft  part  of  the  na¬ 
tion, 'but  at  iaft  to  find  it  mudded  in  its  courfe,  and  cor¬ 
rupted  with  taints  or  mixtures  from  every  channel  through 
which  it  flowed. 
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One  of  the  chief  pleafures  of  my  life  is  to  hear  what 
pafles  in  the  world,  to  know  what  are  the  fchemes  of  the 
politick,  the  aims  of  the  bufy,  and  the  hopes  of  the  ambi¬ 
tious  ;  what  changes  of  publick  meafures  are  approaching ; 
who  is  likely  to  be  cruflied  in  the  collifion  of  parties  ;  who 
is  climbing  to  the  top  of  power,  and  who  is  tottering  on 
the  precipice  of  difgrace.  But  as  it  is  very  common  for  us 
to  defire  mod  what  we  are  leaft  qualified  to  obtain,  I  have 
fuffered  this  appetite  of  news  to  outgrow  all  the  gratifica¬ 
tions  which  my  prefent  fituaticn  can  afford  it ;  for  being 
placed  in  a  remote  country,  I  am  condemned  always  to 
confound  the  future  with  the  pall,  to  form  prognoltica- 
tions  of  events  no  longer  doubtful,  and  to  confider  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  fchemes  already  executed  or  defeated.  I  ana 
perplexed  with  a  perpetual  deception  in  my  profpeCts,  like 
a  man  pointing  his  telefcope  at  a  remote  liar,  wrhich before 
the  light  reaches  his  eye  has  forfaken  the  place  from  which 
it  was  emitted. 

The  mortification  of  being  thus  always  behind  the  active 
world  in  my  reflections  and  difcoveries,  is  exceedingly  ag¬ 
gravated  by  the  petulance  of  thofe  whofe  health,  or  bufi- 
nefs,  or  pleafure,  brings  them  hither  from  London.  For, 
without  confidering  the  infuperable  difadvantages  of  my 
condition,  and  the  unavoidable  ignorance  which  abfence 
muft  produce,  they  often  treat  me  with  the  utmoft  fuper- 
cilioufnefs  of  contempt,  for  not  knowing  what  no  human 
fagacity  can  difcover  and  fometimes  feem  to  confider  me 
as  a  wretch  fcarcely  worthy  of  human  converfe,  when  I 
happen  to  talk  of  the  fortune  of  a  bankrupt,  or  propofe 
the  healths  of  the  dead,  when  I  warn  them  of  mifchiefs 
already  incurred,  or  wifh  for  meafures  that  have  been  lately 
taken.  They  feem  to  attribute  to  the  fuperiority  of  their 
intellects  what  they  only  owe  to  the  accident  of  their  con¬ 
dition,  and  think  themfelves  indifputa'bly  intitled  to  airs  of 
infolence  and  authority,  whe\i  they  find  another  ignorant 
of  faCts,  which  becaufe  they  echoed  in  the  ftreets  of  Lon¬ 
don,  they  fuppofe  equally  publick  in  all  other  places,  and 
known  where  they  could  neither  be  feen,  related,  nor  con¬ 
jectured. 

To  this  haughtinefs  they  are  indeed  too  much  encou¬ 
raged  by  the  refpeCt  which  they  receive  amongft  us,  for 
no  other  reafon  than  that  they  come  from  London.  For 
no  fooner  is  the  arrival  of  one  of  thefe  diffeminators  of 
knowledge  known  in  the  country,  than  we  crowd  about 
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"him  from  every  quarter,  and  by  innumerable  enquiries  flat¬ 
ter  him  into  an  opinion  of  his  own  importance.  He  fees 
himfeif  furrounded  by  multitudes,  who  propofe  their 
•doubts,  and  refer  their  controverfies,  to  him,  as  to  a  being 
■defeended  from  feme  nobler  region,  and  he  grows  on  a 
fudden  oraculous  and  infallible,  folves  all  difficulties,  and 
fets  all  objedlions  at  defiance. 

There  is,  in  my  .opinion,  great  reafon  for  fufpefting, 
that  they  fometimes  take  advantage  of  this  reverential  mo- 
defty,  and  impofe  upon  ruftick  underllandings  with  a 
falfe  ffiow  of  univerfal  intelligence ;  for  I  do  not  find  that 
they  are  willing  to  own  fhemfelves  ignorant  of  any  thing, 
or  that  they  difmifs  any  enquirer  with  a  pofitive  and  de- 
ci  e  anfwer.  1  he  court,  the  city,  the  park,  and  ex¬ 
change,  are  to  thofe  men  mf  unbounded  obfervation  equally 
familiar,  and  they  are  alike  ready  to  tell  the  hour  at  which 
flocks  will  rife,  or  the  miniftvy  bechanged. 

A  ffiort  refidence  at  London  entitles  a  man  to  know¬ 
ledge,  to  wit,  to  politenefs,  and  to  a  defpotick  and  dicta¬ 
torial  power  of  preferibing  to  the  rude  multitude,  whom 
Lie  condefcends  to  honour  with  a  biennial  vifit ;  yet,  I  know 
not  well  upon  what  motives,  1  have  lately  found  myfelf  in¬ 
clined  to  cavil  at  this  prefeription,  and  to  doubt  whether 
it  be  not,  on  fome  occafions,  proper  to  withhold  our  ve¬ 
neration,  till  we  are  more  authentically  convinced  of  the 
merits  of  the  claimant. 

It  is  well  remembered  here,  .that,  about  feven  years  ago, 
one  Froiick,  a  tall  boy,  with  lank  hair,  remarkable  for 
Healing  eggs,  and  fucking  them,  was  taken  from  the 
fcliool  in  this  pariih,  and  fent  up  to  London  to  fludy  the 
law.  As  he  had  given  amongil  us  no  proofs  of  a  genius 
defignedby  nature  for  extraordinary  performances,  he  was, 
from  the  time  of  his  departure,  totally  forgotten,  nor  was 
there  any  talk  of  his  vices  .or  virtues,  his  good  or  his  ill 
fortune,  till  iafl  fummer  a  report  burft  upon  us,  that  Mr. 
Froiick  was  come  down  in  the  firft  poit-chaife  which  this 
village  had  feen,  having  travelled  with  fuch  rapidity  that 
one  of  his  poftillions  had  broke  his  leg,  and  another  nar¬ 
rowly  cfcaped  fuffbeation  in  a  quickfand.  But  that  Mr. 
Froiick  feemed  totally  unconcerned,  for  fuch  things  were 
never  heeded  at  London. 

Mr.  Froiick  next  day  appeared  among  the  gentlemen  at 
jheir  weekly  meeting  on  the  bowling-green,  and  now  were 
feen  die  effeCls  .of  a  London  education.  His  drefs,  his 
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language,  his  ideas,  were  all  new,  and  he  did  not  much 
endeavour  to  conceal  his  contempt  of  every  tiling  that  dif¬ 
fered  from  the  opinions,  or  practice,  of  the  modifh  world. 
He  (hewed  us  the  deformity  of  our  (kirts  and  fleeves,  in¬ 
formed  us  where  hats  of  the  proper  fize  were  to  be  fold,  and 
recommended  to  us  the  reformation  of  a  thoufand  abfur- 
dities  in  our  clothes,  our  cookery,  and  our  converfation. 
When  any  of  his  phrafes  were  unintelligible,  he  could  not 
fupprefs  the  jo.  of  confeffed  fuperiority,  but  frequently  de¬ 
layed  the  explanation,  that  he  might  enjoy  his  triumph 
over  our  barbarity. 

When  he  is  pleafed  to  entertain  us  with  a  (lory,  he 
takes  cave  to  crowd  into  it  names  of  ftreets,  fquares,  and 
buildings,  with  which  he  knows  we  are  unacquainted.  The 
favourite  topicks  of  his  difeourfe  are  the  pranks  of  drunk¬ 
ards,  and  the  tricks  put  upon  country  gentlemen  by  por¬ 
ters  and  link-boys.  When  he  is  with  ladies  he  tells  them 
of  the  innumerable  pleafures  to  which  he  can  introduce 
them;  but  never  fails  to  hint  how  much  they  will  be  de¬ 
ficient,  at  their  firft  arrival,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  town. 
What  it  is  to  know  the  town  he  has  not  indeed  hitherto  in¬ 
formed  us,  though  there  is  no  phrafe  fo  frequent  in  his 
mouth,  nor  any  fcience  which  he  appears  to  think  of  fo 
great  a  value,  or  fo  difficult  attainment. 

But  my  curiofity  has  been  moft  engaged  by  the  recital 
of  his  own  adventures  and  atchievements.  I  have  heard 
of  the  union  of  various  characters  in  (ingle  perfons,  but 
never  met  with  fuch  a  conftellation  of  great  qualities  as 
this  man’s  narrative  affords.  Whatever  has  diftinguiffied 
the  hero  ;  wffiatever  has  elevated  the  wit  ;  whatever  has  en¬ 
deared  the  lover,  are  all  concentered  in  Mr.  Frolick,  whofe 
life  has,  for  feven  years,  been  a  regular  interchange  of  in- 
:rigues,  dangers,  and  waggeries,  and  who  has  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfelf  in  every  charadter  that  can  be  feared,  envied, 
>r  admired. 

I  queftion  whether  all  the  officers  of  the  royal  navy  can 
aring  together  from  all  their  journals,  a  colledtion  of  fo 
many  wonderful  efcapes  as  this  man  has  known  upon  the 
rhames,  on  which  he  has  been  a  thoufand  and  a  thoufand 
:imes  on  the  point  of  perifhing,  fometimes  by  the  terrors  of 
boliffi  women  in  the  fame  boat,  fometimes  by  his  own  ac- 
tnowledged  imprudence  in  paffing  the  river  in  the  dark,  and 
bmetimes  by  (hooting  the  bridge,  under  which  he  has  ren- 
:ountered  mountainous  waves,  and  dreadful  cataradts. 

Nor 
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Nor  lefs  has  been  his  temerity  by  land,  nor  fewer  his 
hazards.  He  has  reeled  with  giddinefs  on  the  top  of  the 
monument.;  he  has  crofted  the  ftreet  amidft  the  rufh  of 
coaches  ;  he  has  been  furroundcd  by  robbers  without  num¬ 
ber;  he  has  headed  parties  at  the  playhoufe  ,  he  has  fcaled 
the  windows  of  every  tcaft  of  whatever  condition ;  he  has 
been  hunted  for  whoie  winters  by  his  rivals ;  he  has  flept 
upon  bulks,  he  has  cut  chairs,  he  has  bilked  coachmen  ; 
he  has  refeued  his  friends  from  the  bailiffs,  has  knocked 
down  the  conftable,  has  bullied  the  juftice,  and  performed 
many  ether  exploits,  that  have  filled  the  town  with  wonder 
and  with  merriment. 

But  yet  greater  is  the  fame  of  his  underftanding  than 
his  bravery  ;  for  he  informs  us,  that  he  is,  at  London,  the 
efta'oliftsed  arbitrator  of  all  points,  of  honour,  and  the  de- 
cifive  judge  of  all  performances  of  genius  ;  that  no  mufical 
performer  is  in  reputation  till  the  opinion  of  Frolick  has 
ratified  his  pretenfions  ;  that  the  theatres  fufpend  their  fen- 
tence  till  he  begins  the  clap  or  hifs,  in  which  all  are  proud 
to  concur:  that  no  publick  entertainment  has  failed  or 
fucceeded,  but  becaufe  he  oppofed  or  favoured  it;  that  all 
controverfies  at  the  gaming-table  are  referred  to  his  deter¬ 
mination  ;  that  he  adjnfts  the  ceremonial  at  every  affem- 
blv,  and  preferibes  every  fafbion  of  pleafure  or  of  drefs. 

With  every  man  whofe  name  occurs  in  the  papers  of 
the  day,  he  is  intimately  acquainted ;  and  there  are  very 
few  polls,  either  in  the  ftate  cr  army,  of  which  he  has 
not  more  or  leis  influenced  the  difpofal.  He  has  been  very 
frequently  confulted  both  upon  war  and  peace.;  but  the 
time  is  not  yet  come  -when  the  nation  {hall  know  how 
much  it  is  indebted  to  the  genius  of  Frolick. 

Yet,  notwithflanding  all  thefe  declarations,  I  cannot  hi¬ 
therto  perfuade  myfelf  to  fee  that  Mr.  Frolick  has  more 
wit, -or  knowledge,  or  courage,  than  the  reft  of  mankind, 
cr  that  any  uncommon  enlargement  of  his  faculties  has 
happened  in  the  time  of  his  abfence.  For  when  he  talks 
on  fubjedls  known  to  the  reft  of  the  company,  he  has  no 
advantage  over  us,  but  by  catches  of  interruption,  brilk- 
nefsof  interrogation,  and  p-srtnefs  of  contempt;  and  there¬ 
fore  if  he  has  ftunned  the  world  with  his  name,  and  gained 
.a  place  in  the  firft  ranks  of  humanity,  I  cannot  but  con¬ 
clude,  that  either  a  little  underftanding  confers  eminence 
at  London,  or  that  Mr.  Frolick  thinks  us  unworthy  of  the 
exertion  of  his  powers,  or  that  his  faculties  <are  benumbed 
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by  rural  {lupidity,  as  the  magnetick  needle  lofes  its  anima¬ 
tion  in  the  polar  climes. 

I  would  not,  however,  like  many  hafty  phiiofophers, 
fearch  after  the  caufe  till  I  am  certain  of  the  effect ;  and, 
therefore,  I  defire  to  be  informed,  whether  you  have  yet 
heard  the  great  name  of  Mr.  Erolick.  If  he  is  celebrated 
by  other  tongues  than  his  own,  I  (hall  willingly  propagate 
his  praife ;  but  if  he  has  fwelled  among  us  with  empty 
boafts,  and  honours  conferred  only  by  himfelf,  I  fir  all  treat 
him  with  rultick  fincerity,  and  drive  him  as  an  impoftor 
from  this  part  of  the  kingdom  to  fome  region  of  more  cre¬ 
dulity. 

J 

I  am,  &c. 

Ruricol  a. 


m 


Numb.  62.  Saturday,  OEloher  20,  1750. 

Nunc  ego  Triptolemi  cuperem  confccndere  cur  rut, 

Mijit  in  ignotam  qui  rude  femen  humum  : 

Nunc  ego  Media  •vellem  ft  tenure  dracones , 

habuit  fugiens  arva,  Cnrintbe,  tua  ; 

Nunc  egojadlandas  optaretn  fumere  penttas, 

Sivctuas,  PerJ'eu  i  Dadalc,  Jive  tuas.  OviB. 

Now  would  I  mount  his  car,  whofe  bounteous  hand 
Firft  fow’d  with  teeming  feed  the  furrow’d  land  ; 

Now  to  Medan's,  dragons  fix  my  teins, 

That  fwiftly  bore  her  from  Corinthian  plains  ; 

Now  on  Dadaiian  waxen  pinions  ftray, 

Or  thofe  which  wafted  Perfats  on  his  way.  F.  Lewis. 

To  tide  RAMBLE  R. 

S  I  R, 

I  AM  a  young  woman  of  very  large  fortune,  which,  if 
my  parents  would  have  been  perfuaded  to  comply  with 
the  rules  and  cuftoms  of  the  polite  part  of  mankind,  might 
long  fince  have  raifed  me  to  the  higheft  honours  of  the  fe¬ 
male  world ;  but  fo  ftrangely  have  they  hitherto  contrived 
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to  wade  my  life,  that  I  am  now  on  the  borders  of  twenty, 
without  having  ever  danced  but  at  our  monthly  affembly,  or 
been  toafted  but  among  a  few  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  or  feen  any  company  in  which  it  was  worth  a  wifh 
to  be  diftinguifhed. 

My  father  having  impaired  his  patrimony  in  foliating  a 
place  at  court,  at  laft  grew  wife  enough  to  ceafe  his  pur- 
fuit  5  and  to  repair  the  confequences  of  expenfive  attend¬ 
ance  and  negligence  of  his  affairs,  married  a  lady  much  ol¬ 
der  than  hinifelf,  who  had  lived  in  the  fafhionable  world 
till  (he  was  confidered  as  an  encumbrance  upon  parties  of 
pleafure,  and  as  1  can  colled!  from  incidental  informations, 
retired  from  gay  affemblies  juft  time  enough  to  efcape  the 
mortification  of  univerfal  neglect. 

She  was,  however,  ftill  rich,  and  not  yet  wrinkled  ;  my 
father  was  too  diftrefsfully  embarraffed  to  think  much  on 
any  thing  but  the  means  of  extrication,  and  though  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  wanted  the  delicacy  which  polite  conver- 
fation  will  always  produce  in  underftandings  not  remarkably 
defective,  yet  he  was  contented  with  a  match,  by  which  he 
might  be  Tet  free  from  inconveniencies,  that  would  have 
destroyed  all  the  pleafures  of  imagination,  and  taken  from- 
foftnefs  and  beauty  the  power  of  delighting. 

As  they  were  both  fomewhat  difgufted  with  their  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  world,  and  married,  though  without  any  dif- 
like  of  each  other,  yet  principally  for  the  fake  of  fetting 
themfelves  free  from  dependence  on  caprice  or  fafiiion,  they 
foon  retired  into  the  country,  and  devoted  their  lives  to 
rural  bufinefs  and  diverfions. 

They  had  not  much  reafon  to  regret  the  change  of  their 
fituation ;  for  their  vanity,  which  had  fo  long  been  tor¬ 
mented  by  negledt  and  difappointment,  was  here  gratified 
with  every  honour  that  could  be  paid  them.  Their  long 
familiarity  with  publick  life  made  them  the  oracles  of  all 
thofe  who  afpired  to  intelligence,  or  politenefs.  My  fa¬ 
ther  dictated  politicks,  my  mother  prefcribed  the  mode,  and 
it  was  fufficient  to  entitle  any  family  to  fome  confidera- 
tion,  that  they  were  known  to  vifit  at  Mrs.  Courtly’s. 

In  this  ftate  they  were,  to  fpeak  in  the  ftyle  of  novelifts, 
made  happy  by  the  birth  of  your  correfpondent.  My  pa¬ 
rents  had  no  other  child,  I  was  therefore  not  brow¬ 
beaten  by  a  faucy  brother,  or  loft  in  a  multitude  of  co- 
heirefles,  whofe  fortunes  being  equal,  would  probably  have 
conferred  equal  merit,  and  procured  equal  regard  ;  and  as 
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rtiy  mother  was  now  old,  my  underftanding  and  my  permit 
had  fair  play,  my  enquiries  were  not  checked,  my  advan¬ 
ces  towards  importance  were  not  reprelfed,  and  I  was  foon 
fuffered  to  tell  my  own  opinions,  and  early  accuftomei  to 
hear  my  own  praifes. 

By  thefe  accidental  advantages  I  was  much  exalted  a- 
bove  the  young  ladies  with  whom  I  converfed,  and  was 
treated  by  them  with  great  deference.  I  faw  none  who  did 
not  leem  to  confefs  my  fuperiority,  and  to  be  held  in  awe 
by  the  fplendour  of  my  appearance  ;  for  the  fondnefs  of 
my  father  made  himfelf  pleafed  to  fee  me  drelTed,  and  my 
mother  had  no  vanity  nor  expences  to  hinder  her  from 
concurring  with  his  inclination. 

Thus,  Mr.  Rambler,  I  lived  without  much  defire  after 
any  thing  beyond  the  circle  of  our  vifits  ;  and  here  I  ftiould 
have  quietly  continued  to  portion  out  my  time  among  my 
books,  and  my  needle,  and  my  company,  had  not  my  cu- 
riofity  been  every  moment  excited  by  the  converfation  of 
my  parents,  who,  whenever  they  fit  down  to  familiar 
prattle,  and  endeavour  the  entertainment  of  each  other, 
immediately  tranfport  themfelves  to  London,  and  relate 
fome  adventure  in  a  hackney-coach,  fome  frolick  at  a 
mafquerade,  feme  converfation  in  the  Park,  or  fome  quar¬ 
rel  at  an  aflembly,  difplay  the  magnificence  of  a  birth- 
night,  relate  the  conquefts  of  maids  of  honour,  or  give  a 
hiflory  of  diverfions,  {hows,  and  entertainments,  which  I 
had  never  known  but  from  their  accounts. 

I  am  fo  well  verfed  in  the  hiftory  of  the  gay  world,  that 
I  can  relate,  with  great  punctuality,  the  Jives  of  all  the  laft 
race  of  wits  and  beauties;  can  enumerate,  with  exadt  chro- 
nology,  the  whole  fucceffion  of  celebrated  fingers,  mufi- 
cians,  tragedians,  comedians,  and  harlequins  ;  can  tell  to 
the  laft  twenty  years  all  the  changes  of  fafhions  ;  and  am, 
indeed,  a  complete  antiquary  with  refpedt  to  head-drefles* 
dances,  and  operas. 

You  will  eafily  imagine,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  I  could  not 
hear  thefe  narratives,  for  fixteen  years  together,  without 
fuftering  fome  unprefTion,  and  wi firing  myfelf  nearer  to 
thofe  places  where  every  hour  brings  fome  new  pleafure, 
and  life  is  diverfified  with  an  unexhaufted  fucceffion  of  fe¬ 
licity. 

I  indeed  often  alk  my  mother  why  fiie  left  a  place  which 
fire  recollected  with  fo  much  delight,  and  why  {he  did  not 
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vifit  London  once  a  year,  like  fome  other  ladies,  and  initiate 
me  in  the  world  by  Ihowing  me  its  amufements,  its  gran¬ 
deur,  and  its  variety.  But  {he  always  told  me  that  the 
days  which  {he  had  feen  were  fuch  as  will  never  come 
again  ;  that  all  diveriion  is  now  degenerated,  that  the  con- 
verfation  of  the  prefent  age  is  infipid,  that  their  falhions  are 
unbecoming,  their  cuftoms  abfurd,  and  their  morals  cor¬ 
rupt  that  there  is  no  ray  left  of  the  genius  which  enlight¬ 
ened  the  times  that  {he  remembers  ;  that  no  one  who  had 
feen,  or  heard,  the  ancient  performers,  would  be  able  to 
bear  the  bunglers  of  this  defpicable  age  ;  and  that  there  is 
now  neither  politenefs,  nor  pleafure,  nor  virtue,  in  the 
world.  She  therefore  allures  me  that  {he  confults  my  hap- 
pinefs  by  keeping  me  at  home,  for  I  fhould  now  find  no¬ 
thing  but  vexation  and  difguft,  and  {he  Ihould  be  alhamed 
to  fee  me  pleafed  with  fuch  fopperies  and  trifles,  as  take 
up  the  thoughts  of  the  prefent  fct  of  young  people. 

"  With  this  anfwer  I  was  kept  quiet  for  feveral  years,  and 
thought  it  no  great  inconvenience  to  be  confined  to  the 
country,  till  laft  fummer  a  young  gentleman  and  his  lifter 
came  down  to  pafs  a  few  months  with  one  of  our  neigh¬ 
bours.  They  had  generally  no  great  regard  for  the  coun¬ 
try  ladies,  but  diftinguifhed  me  by  a  particular  complai- 
fance,  and,  as  we  grew  intimate,  gave  me  fuch  a  detail  of 
the  elegance,  the  fplendour,  the  mirth,  the  happinefs  of 
the  town,  that  I  am  refolved  to  be  no  longer  buried  in  ig¬ 
norance  and  obfcurity,  but  to  {hare  with  other  wits  the  joy 
of  being  admired,  and  divide  with  other  beauties  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  find,  Mr.  Rambler,  upon  a  deliberate  and  im¬ 
partial  comparifon,  that  I  am  excelled  by  Belinda  in  beauty, 
in  wit,  in  judgment,  in  knowledge,  or  in  any  thing,  but  a 
kind  of  gay,  lively  familiarity,  which  Ihe  mingles  with 
ftrangers  as  with  perfons  long  acquainted,  and  which  ena¬ 
bles  her  to  difplay  her  powers  without  any  obftruction,  _he- 
fitation,  or  confufion.  Yet  Ihe  can  relate  a  thoufand  civi¬ 
lities  paid  to  her  in  publick,  can  produce,  from  a  hundred 
lovers,  letters  filled  with  praifes,  proteftations,  extafies, 
and  defpair;  has  been  handed  by  dukes  to  her  chair;  has 
been  the  occafion  of  innumerable  quarrels;  has  paid  twenty 
vifits  in  an  afternoon ;  been  invited  to  fix  balls  in  an  even¬ 
ing,  and  been  forced  to  retire  to  lodgings  in  the  country 
from  the  importunity  of  courtfhip,  and  the  fatigue  of 
ptatae.  p  tcI1 
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I  tell  you,  Mr.  Rambler,  I  will  ftay  here  no  longer.  I 
have  at  laft  prevailed  upon  my  mother  to  fend  me  to  town, 
and  lhall  fet  out  in  three  weeks  on  the  grand  expedition.  I 
intend  to  live  in  publick,  and  to  crowd  into  the  winter  every 
pleafure  which  money  can  purchafe,  and  every  honour 
which  beauty  can  obtain. 

But  this  tedious  interval  how  {hall  I  endure  ?  Cannot 
you  alleviate  the  mifery  of  delay  by  fome  pleafing  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  entertainments  of  the  town  ?  I  can  read,  I  can 
talk,  I  can  think  of  nothing  elfe  ;  and  if  you  will  not  footh 
my  impatience,  heighten  my  ideas,  and  animate  my  hopes, 
you  may  write  for  thofe  who  have  more  leifure,  but  are  not 
to  expe£f  any  longer  the  honour  of  being  read  by  thofe 
eyes  which  are  now  intent  only  on  conqueft  and  de- 
ftrucfion. 

Rhodoclia. 


Numb.  63.  Tuesday,  Oftober  22,  1750. 

»  Habebat  fapa  duccntos , 

Seepe  decern  fervos  ;  modb  reges  atque  tetrarchas , 

Omnia  magna  loquens  :  modb,  fit  mibi  menfa  tripes ,  et 
Concha  faiis  puri ,  et  toga,  quce  defenders  frigus , 

Ppuamvis  crajfa ,  queat.  Hor  , 

Now  with  two  hundred  flaves  he  crowds  his  train  ; 

Now  walks  with  ten.  In  high  and  haughty  ftrain 
At  morn,  of  kings  and  governors  he  prates  j 
At  night, — “  A  frugal  table,  O  ye  fates, 

“  A  little  Ihell  the  facred  fait  to  hold, 

“  And  clothes,  tho’  coarfe,  to  keep  me  from  the  cold.” 

Francis. 

IT  has  been  remarked,  perhaps,  by  every  writer,  who  has 
left  behind  him  obfervations  upon  life,  that  no  man  is 
pleafed  with  his  prefent  ftate,  which  proves  equally  unfa- 
tisfa&ory,  fays  Horace,  whether  fallen  upon  by  chance,  or 
chofen  with  deliberation  ;  we  are  always  difgufted  with 
fome  circumftance  or  other  of  our  fituation,  and  imagine 
the  condition  of  others  more  abundant  in  bleflings,  or  lefs 
expofed  to  calamities. 

VoL.  II.  P  p 
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This  univerfal  difcontent  has  been  generally  mentioned 
with  great  feverity  of  cenfure,  as  unreasonable  in  itfelf, 
fince  of  two,  equally  envious  of  each  other,  both  cannot 
have  the  larger  (hare  of  happinefs,  and  as  tending  to  darken 
life  with  unneceffary  gloom,  by  withdrawing  our  minds 
from  the  contemplation  and  enjoyment  of  that  happinefs 
which  our  Rate  affords  us,  and  fixing  our  attention  upon 
foreign  objedts,  which  we  only  behold  to  deprefs  ourfelves,> 
and  increafe  ourmiferyby  injurious  comparisons. 

When  this  opinion  of  the  felicity  of  others  predominates 
in  the  heart,  fo  as  to  excite  refolutions  of  obtaining,  at 
whatever  price,  the  condition  to  which  fuch  tranfcendant 
privileges  are  fuppofed  to  be  annexed  •,  when  it  burfts  into 
action,  and  produces  fraud,  violence,  and  injuffiice,  it  is 
to  be  purfued  with  all  the  rigour  of  legal  punifhments.  But 
while  operating  only  upon  the  thoughts,  it  diRurbs  none 
but  him  who  has  happened  to  admit  it,  and,  however  it 
may  interrupt  content,  makes  no  attack  on  piety  or  virtue, 

I  cannot  think  it  fo  far  criminal  or  ridiculous,  but  that  it 
may  deferve  fome  pity,  and  admit  fome  excufe. 

That  all  are  equally  happy,  or  miferable,  I  fuppofe  none 
is  Sufficiently  enthufiaftical  to  maintain  j  becaufe  though 
we  cannot  judge  of  the  condition  of  others,  yet  every  man 
has  found  frequent  viciflitudes  in  his  own  Rate,  and  muR 
therefore  be  convinced  that  life  is  fufceptible  of  more  or 
lefs  felicity.  What  then  flrall  forbid  us  to  endeavour  the 
alteration  of  that  which  is  capable  of  being  improved,  and 
to  grafp  at  augmentations  of  good,  when  we  know  it  pof- 
fible  to  be  increafed,  and  believe  that  any  particular  change 
of  Situation  will  increafe  it. 

If  he  that  finds  himfelf  uneafy  may  reafonably  make  ef¬ 
forts  to  rid  himfelf  from  vexation,  all  mankind  have  a  Suf¬ 
ficient  plea  for  fome  degree  of  refileffnefs,  and  the  fault 
feems  to  be  little  more  than  too  much  temerity  of  conclu- 
fion,  in  favour  of  Something  not  yet  experienced,  and  too 
much  readinefs  to  believe,  that  the  mifery  which  our  own 
paffions  and  appetites  produce,  is  brought  upon  us  by  acci¬ 
dental  caufes,  and  external  efficients. 

It  is,  indeed,  frequently  difeovered  by  us,  that  we  com¬ 
plained  too  haffiily  of  peculiar  hardfiiips,  and  imagined  our- 
felves  diffiinguiffied  by  embarraffments,  in  which  other  claf- 
fes  of  men  are  equally  entangled.  We  often  change  a 
lighter  for  a  greater  evil,  and  wiflr  ourfelves  refiored  again 
to  the  Rate  from  which  we  thought  it  defirable  to  be  deli¬ 
vered. 
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vered.  But  this  knowledge,  though  it  is  eafily  gained  by 
the  trial,  is  not  always  attainable  any  other  way  ;  and  that 
error  cannot  juftly  be  reproached,  which  reafon  could  not 
obviate,  nor  prudence  avoid. 

To  take  a  view  at  once  diftindt  and  comprehenfive  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  with  all  its  intricacies  of  combination,  and  va¬ 
rieties  of  connexion,  is  beyond  the  power  of  mortal  in¬ 
telligences.  Of  the  {fate  with  which  pradlice  has  not  ac¬ 
quainted  us,  we  fnatch  a  glimpfe,  we  difcern  a  point,  and 
regulate  the  reft  by  paffion,  and  by  fancy.  In  this  enquiry 
every  favourite  prejudice,  every  innate  defire,  is  bufy  to 
deceive  us.  We  are  unhappy,  at  lead  lefs  happy  than  our 
nature  feems  to  admit  j  we  neceffarily  defire  the  meliora¬ 
tion  of  our  lot ;  what  we  defire  we  very  reafonably  feek, 
and  what  we  feek  we  are  naturally  eager  to  believe  that  we 
have  found.  Our  confidence  is  often  difappointed,  but  our 
reafon  is  not  convinced,  and  there  is  no  man  who  does  not 
hope  for  fomething  which  he  has  not,  though  perhaps  his 
withes  lie  unadtive,  becaufe  he  forefees  the  difficulty  of  at¬ 
tainment.  As  among  the  numerous  ftudents  of  Hermetick 
philofophy,  not  one  appears  to  have  defifted  from  the  talk 
of  tranfmutation,  from  convidtion  of  its  impoffibility,  but 
from  wearinefs  of  toil,  or  impatience  of  delay,  a  broken 
body,  or  exhaufted  fortune. 

Irrefolution  and  mutability  are  often  the  faults  of  men, 
whofe  views  are  wide,  and  whofe  imagination  is  vigorous 
and  excurfive,  becaufe  they  cannot  confine  their  thoughts 
within  their  own  boundaries  of  adtion,  but  are  continually 
ranging  overall  the  fcenes  of  human  exiftence,  and  confe- 
quently  are  often  apt  to  conceive  that  they  fall  upon  new 
regions  of  pleafure,  and  ftart  new  impoffibilities  of  happi- 
nefs.  Thus  they  are  bulled  with  a  perpetual  fucceffion  of 
fchemes,  and  pafs  their  lives  in  alternate  elation  and  forrow, 
for  want  of  that  calm  and  immoveable  acquiefcence  in 
their  condition,  by  which  men  of  flower  underftandings  are 
fixed  for  ever  to  a  certain  point,  or  led  on  in  the  plain 
beaten  track,  which  their  fathers  and  grand-fires  have  trod 
before  them.  - 

Of  two  conditions  of  life  equally  inviting  to  the  profi- 
pedb,  that  will  always  have  the  difadvantage  which  we  have 
already  tried ;  becaufe  the  evils  which  we  have 'felt  we 
cannot  extenuate  ^  and  though  we  have,  perhaps  from  na¬ 
ture,  the  power  as  well  of  aggravating  the  calamity  which 
we  fear,  as  of  heightening  the  bleffing  we  expedt,  yet  in 
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thofe  meditations  which  we  indulge  by  choice,  and  which 
are  not  forced  upon  the  mind  by  neceffity,  we  have  always 
the  art  of  fixing  cur  regard  upon  the  more  pleafing  ima¬ 
ges,  and  fufFer  hope  to  difpofe  the  lights  by  which  we  look 
upon  futurity.  ' 

The  gGcd  and  ill  of  different  modes  of  life  are  fome- 
times  fo  equally  oppofed,  that  perhaps  no  man  ever  yet 
made  his  choice  between  them  upon  a  full  conviction,  and 
adequate  knowledge;  and  therefore  fluftuation  of  will  is 
not  more  wonderful,  when  they  are  propofed  to  the  elec¬ 
tion,  than  ofciilations  of  a  beam  charged  with  equal 
weights.  The  mind  no  fooner  imagines  itfelf  determined 
by  fome  prevalent  advantage,  than  fome  convenience  of 
equal  weight  is  difcovered  cn  the  other  fide,  and  the  refo- 
lutions  which  are  fuggefted  by  the  niceft  examination,  are 
often  repented  as  foon  as  they  are  taken. 

Eumer.es,  a  young  man  of  great  abilities,  inherited  a 
large  eilate  from  a  father,  long  eminent  in  confpicuous 
employments.  His  father,  harraffed  with  competitions, 
and  perplexed  with  multiplicity  of  bufinefs,  recommended 
the  quiet  of  a  private  ftation  with  fo  much  force,  that  Eu- 
menes  for  fome  years  refilled  every  motion  of  ambitious 
vifhes  ;  but  being  once  provoked  by  the  fight  of  oppreffion, 
which  he  could  not  redrefs,  he  began  to  think  it  die  duty 
of  an  honeft  man  to  enable  himfelf  to  protect  others,  and 
gradually  felt  a  defire  of  greatnefs,  excited  by  a  thoufand 
projects  of  advantage  to  his  country.  His  fortune  placed 
him  in  the  fenate,  his  knowledge  and  eloquence  advanced 
him  at' court,  and  he  poflefled  that  authority  and  influence 
which  he  had  refolved  to  exert  for  the  happinefs  of  man¬ 
kind. 

He  now  became  acquainted  with  greatnefs,  and  was  in 
a  fhort  time  convinced,  that  in  proportion  as  the  power  of 
doing  well  is  enlarged,  the  temptations  to  do  ill  are  multi¬ 
plied  and  enforced.  He  felt  himfelf  every  moment  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  either  feduced  or  driven  from  his  honeft  pur- 
pofes.  Sometimes  a  friend  was  to  be  gratified,  and  fome- 
times  a  rival  to  be  crulhed,  bv  means  which  his  confcience 
could  not  approve.  Sometimes  he  was  forced  to  comply 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  publick,  and  fometimes  with  the 
fchemes  of  the  miniftry.  He  was  by  degrees  wearied  with 
perpetual  ftruggles  to  unite  policy  and  virtue,  and  went 
back  to  retirement  as  the  fhelter  of  innocence,  perfuaded 
that  he  could  only  hope  to  benefit  mankind  by  a  blamelefs 
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«xample  of  private  virtue.  Here  he  fpent  fome  years  in 
tranquillity  and  beneficence  ;  but  finding  that  corruption 
increafed,  and  falfe  opinions  in  government  prevailed,  he 
thought  himfelf  again  fummoned  to  ports  of  publick  truft, 
from  which  new  evidence  of  his  own  weaknefs  again  de¬ 
termined  him  to  retire. 

Thus  men  may  be  made  inconftant  by  virtue  and  by  vice, 
by  too  much  or  too  little  thought  ;  yet  inconftancy,  how¬ 
ever  dignified  by  its  motives,  is  always  to  be  avoided,  be- 
caufe  life  allows  us  but  a  fmall  time  for  enquiry  and  expe¬ 
riment,  and  he  that  fteadily  endeavours  at  excellence,  in 
whatever  employment,  will  more  benefit  mankind  than  he 
that  hefitates  in  chufing  his  part  till  he  is  called  to  the  per¬ 
formance.  The  traveller  that  refolutely  follows  a  rough 
and  winding  path,  will  fooner  reach  the  end  of  his  journey, 
than  he  that  is  always  changing  his  direction,  and  waftes 
the  hours  of  daylight  in  looking  for  fmoother  ground,  and 
fhorter  partages. 


Numb.  64.  Saturday,  0 Bober  27,  1750. 

Idem  vellf,  et  idem  nolle ,  ea  demum  fivma  amicitia  ejl.  Sallust. 

To  live  in  fiiendlhip  is  to  have  the  fame  defires  and  the  fame  averfions, 

WHEN  Socrates  was  building  himfelf  a  houfe  at 
Athens,  being  afked  by  one  that  obferved  the  lit- 
tlenefs  of  the  defign,  why  a  man  fo  eminent  would  not 
have  an  abode  more  fuitable  to  his  dignity  ?  he  replied, 
that  he  fhould  think  himfelf  fufficiently  accommodated,  if 
he  could  fee  that  narrow  habitation  filled  with  real  friends. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  this  great  mafter  of  human  life, 
concerning  the  infrequency  of  fuch  an  union  of  minds  as 
might  deferve  the  name  of  friendlhip,  that  among  the  mul¬ 
titudes  whom  vanity  or  curiofity,  civility  or  veneration, 
crouded  about  him,  he  did  not  expedf,  that  very  fpacious 
apartments  would  be  neceffary  to  contain  all  that  fliould  re¬ 
gard  him  with  fincere  kindnefs,  or  adhere  to  him  with  Hea¬ 
dy  fidelity. 
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So  many  qualities  are  indeed  requifite  to  the  poflibility 
of  friendfhip,  and  fo  many  accidents  muft  concur  to  its  rife 
and  its  continuance,  that  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  con¬ 
tent  themfelves  without  it,  and  fupply  its  place  as  they  can, 
with  interefl  and  dependance. 

Multitudes  are  unqualified  for  a  conftant  and  warm  reci¬ 
procation  of  benevolence,  as  they  are  incapacitated  for  any 
other  elevated  excellence,  by  perpetual  attention  to  their 
interefl,  and  unrefifting  fubjedtion  to  their  paffions.  Long 
habits  may  fuperinduce  inability  to  deny  any  defire,  or  re- 
prefs,  by  fuperior  motives,  the  importunities  of  any  imme¬ 
diate  gratification,  and  an  inveterate  felfifhnefs  will  imagine 
all  advantages  diminifhed  in  proportion  as  they  are  commu¬ 
nicated. 

But  not  only  this  hateful  and  confirmed  corruption,  but 
many  varieties  of  difpofition,  not  inconfiflent  with  common 
degrees  of  virtue,  may  exclude  friendfhip  from  the  heart. 
Some  ardent  enough  in  their  benevolence,  and  defective 
neither  in  officioufnefs  nor  liberality,  are  mutable  and  un¬ 
certain,  foon  attradled  by  new  objects,  difgufted  without 
offence,  and  alienated  without  enmity.  Others  are  foft  and 
flexible,  eafily  influenced  by  reports  or  whifpers,  ready  to, 
catch  alarms  from  every  dubious  circumflance,  and  to  lif- 
ten  to  every  fufpicion  which  envy  and  flattery  fhall  fuggeft, 
to  follow  the  opinion  of  every  confident  advifer,  and  move 
by  the  impulfe  of  the  lad  breath.  Some  are  impatient  of 
contradiction,  more  willing  to  go  wrong  by  their  own  judg¬ 
ment,  than  to  be  indebted  for  a  better  or  a  fafer  way  to  the 
fagacity  of  another,  inclined  to  confider  counfel  as  infult, 
and  enquiry  as  want  of  confidence,  and  to  confer  their  re¬ 
gard  on  no  ether  terms  than  unreferved  fubmiffion,  and 
implicit  compliance.  Some  are  dark  and  involved,  equally 
careful  to  conceal  good  and  bad  purpofes  ;  and  pleafed  with 
producing  effefts  by  invifible  means,  and  fhewing  their  de¬ 
sign  only  in  its  execution.  Others  are  univerfally  commu- 
nicatiX'e,  alike  open  to  every  eye,  and  equally  profufe  of 
their  own  fecrets  and  thofe  of  others,  without  the  necef- 
fary  vigilance  of  caution,  or  the  honeft  arts  of  prudent  in¬ 
tegrity,  ready  to  accufe  without  malice,  and  to  betray  with¬ 
out  treachery.  Any  of  thefe  may  be  ufeful  to  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  pafs  through  the  world  with  the  reputation  of 
good  purpofes  and  uncorrupted  morals,  but  they  are  unfit 
for  clofe  and  tender  intimacies.  He  cannot  properly  be 
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chofen  for  a  friend,  whofe  kindnefs  is  exhaled  by  its  own 
warmth,  or  frozen  by  the  firft  blaft  of  flander  ;  he  cannot 
be  a  ufeful  counfelior,  who  will  hear  no  opinion  but  his 
own  ;  he  will  not  much  invite  confidence  whofe  principal 
■maxim  is  to  fufpe<ft.;  nor  can  the  candour  and  franknefs  of 
that  man  be  much  efteemed,  who  .fpreads  his  arms  to  hu¬ 
mankind,  and  makes  every  man,  without  diftincftion,  a  de¬ 
nizen  of  his  bofom. 

That  friendfhip  may  be  at  once  fond  and  lafting,  there 
,muft  not  only  be  equal  virtue  on  each  part,  but  virtue  of 
the  fame  kind;  not  only  the  fame  end  muff  be  piopofed, 
but  the  fame  means  muft  be  approved  by  both.  We  are 
often,  by  fuperficial  accomplifhments  and  accidental  endear¬ 
ments,  induced  to  love  thofe  whom  we  cannot  efteenr  ;  \\c 
are  fometimes,  by  great  abilities,  and  inconteftible  evi¬ 
dences  of  virtue,  compelled  to  efteem  thofe  whom  we  can¬ 
not  love.  But  friendfhip,  compounded  of  efteem  and  love, 
derives  from  one  its  tendernefs,  and  its  permanence  from 
the  other ;  and  therefore  requires  not  only  that  its  candi¬ 
dates  fhould  gain  the  judgment,  but  that  they  fhould  attraft 
the  affeftions ;  that  they  fhould  not  only  be  firm  in  the  day 
of  diftrefs,  but  gay  in  the  hour  of  jollity  .;  not  only  ufeful 
in  exigencies,  but  pleafing  in  familiar  life  ;  their  prefence 
fhould  give  cheerfulnefs  as  well  as  courage,  and  difpel  alike 
the  gloom  of  fear  and  of  melancholy. 

To  this  mutual  complacency  is  generally  requifite  an  uni¬ 
formity  of  opinions,  at  leaft  of  thofe  active  and  confpicu- 
ous  principles  which  difcriminate  parties  in  government, 
and  fe£Is  in  religion,  and  which  every  day  operate  more 
or  lefs  on  the  common  bufinefs  of  life.  For  though  great 
tendernefs  has,  perhaps,  been  fometimes  known  to  conti¬ 
nue  between  men  eminent  in  contrary  factions  ;  yet  fuch 
friends  are  to  be  fhewn  rather  as  prodigies  than  examples, 
and  it  is  no  more  proper  to  regulate  our  condudf  by  fuch 
•inftances,  than  to  leap  a  precipice,  becaufe  fome  have  fal¬ 
len  from  it  and  efcaped  with  life. 

It  cannot  but  be  extremely  difficult  to  preferve  private 
kindnefs  in  the  midft  of  public  oppofition,  in  which  will 
necefiarily  be  involved  a  thoufand  incidents,  extending  their 
influence  to  converfation  and  privacy.  Men  engaged,  by 
moral  or  religious  motives,  in  contrary  parties,  will  gene¬ 
rally  look  with  different  eyes  upon  every  man,  and  decide 
almoft  every  queftion  upon  different  principles.  When  fuch 
occafions  of  difpute  happen,  to  comply  is  to  betray  our 
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caufe,  and  to  maintain  friendflftp  by  ceafmg  to  deferve  it ; 
to  be  blent,  is  to  lofe  the  happinefs  and  dignity  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  to  live  in  perpetual  conftraint,  and  to  defert, 
if  not  to  betray  :  and  who  (hall  determine  which  of  two 
friends  fhall  yield,  where  neither  believes  himfelf  mifta- 
ken,  and  both  confefs  the  importance  of  the  queftion  ? 
What  then  remains  but  contradiclion  and  debate  ?  and  from 
thofe  what  can  be  expected,  but  acrimony  and  vehemence, 
the  infolence  of  triumph,  the  vexation  of  defeat,  and  in 
time,  a  wearinefs  of  conteft,  and  an  extinction  of  benevo¬ 
lence  ?  Exchange  of  endearments  and  intercourfe  of  civi¬ 
lity  may  continue,  indeed,  as  boughs  may  for  a  while  be 
verdant,  when  the  root  is  wounded  ;  but  the  poifon  of  dif- 
cord  is  infufed,  and  though  the  countenance  may  preferve 
its  fmile,  the  heart  is  hardening  and  contracting. 

That  man  will  not  be  long  agreeable,  whom  we  fee  only 
in  times  of  l’erioufnefs  and  feverity  ;  and  therefore  to  main¬ 
tain  the  foftnefs  and  ferenity  of  benevolence,  it  is  necefla- 
ry  that  friends  partake  each  other’s  pleafures  as  well  as 
cares,  and  be  led  to  the  fame  diverfions  by  fimilitude  of 
tafte.  This  is,  however,  not  to  be  confidered  as  equally 
indifpenfable  with  conformity  of  principles,  becaule  any 
man  may  hor.eftlv,  according  to  the  precepts  of  Horace, 
refign  the  gratifications  of  tafte  to  the  humour  of  another, 
and  friendfhip  may  well  deferve  the  facrifice  of  pieafure, 
though  not  of  confluence. 

It  was  once  confefted  to  me,  by  a  painter,  that  no  pro- 
feflbr  of  his  art  ever  loved  another.  This  declaration  is  fo 
far  juftified  by  the  knowledge  of  life,  as  to  damp  the  hopes 
of  warm  and  conftant  friendlhip,  between  men  whom  their 
ltudies  have  made  competitors,  and  whom  every  favour  and 
every  cenfure  are  hourly  inciting  againft  each  other.  The 
utmoft  expectation  that  experience  can  warrant,  is,  that 
they  {hould  forbear  open  hoftilities  and  fecret  machinations, 
and  when  tne  whole  fraternity  is  attacked,  be  able  to  unite 
againft  a  common  foe.  Some  however,  though  few,  may 
perhaps  be  found,  in  whom  emulation  has  not  been  able  to 
overpower  generofity,  who  are  diftinguifned  from  lower  be¬ 
ings  bv  nobler  motives  than  the  love  of  fame,  and  can  pre¬ 
ferve  the  facred  flame  of  friendlhip  from  the  gufts  of  pride, 
and  the  rubbilh  of  intereft. 

Friendfhip  is  felaom  lading  but  between  equals,  or  where 
the  fuperiority  on  one  fide  is  reduced  by  fome  equivalent 
advantage  on  the  other.  Benefits  which  cannot  be  repaid, 
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and  obligations  which  cannot  be  difcharged,  2re  not  com¬ 
monly  found  to  increafe  afFeftion ;  they  excite  gratitude 
indeed,  and  heighten  veneration,  but  commonly  take  away 
that  eafy  freedom,  and  familiarity  of  intercourfe,  without 
which,  though  there  may  be  fidelity,  and  zeal,  and  admi¬ 
ration,  there  cannot  be  friendfhip.  Thus  imperfeft  are  all 
earthly  bleffings  ;  the  great  effeft  of  friendfliip  is  benefi¬ 
cence,  yet  by  the  firft  aft  of  uncommon  kindnefs  it  is  en¬ 
dangered,  like  plants  that  bear  their  fruit  and  die.  b  et 
this  confideration  ought  not  to  reftrain  bounty,  or  reprefs 
companion  ;  for  duty  is  to  be  preferred  before  convenience, 
and  he  that  lofes  part  of  the  pleafures  of  friendfhip  by 
his  generofity,  gains  in  its  place  the  gratulation  of  his  con¬ 
fidence. 


Numb.  65.  Tuesday,  October  30,  1750. 

— — — ’Garrit  anile* 

jEx  re fabellas. - —  Hor. 

The  cheerful  fage,  when  folemn  di&ales  fail, 

Conceals  the  moral  counfel  in  a  tale. 

OBIDAH,  the  fon  of  Abenfina,  left  the  caravanfera 
early  in  the  morning,  and  purfued  his  journey  through 
the  plains  of  Indoftan.  He  was  frefh  and  vigorous  with 
reft  ;  he  was  animated  with  hope ;  he  was  incited  by  de¬ 
fire  ;  he  walked  fwiftly  forward  over  the  vallies,  and  faw 
the  hills  gradually  rifing  before  him.  As  he  pafled  along, 
his  ears  were  delighted  with  the  morning  long  of  the  bird 
of  paradife,  he  was  fanned  by  the  1  aft  flutters  of  the  fink¬ 
ing  breeze,  and  fprinkled  with  dew  by  groves  of  fpices  ; 
he  fometimes  contemplated  the  towering  height  of  the  oak, 
monarch  of  the  hills ;  and  fometimes  caught  the  gentle 
fragrance  of  the  primrofe,  eldeft  daughter  of  the  fpring  : 
all  his  fenfes  were  gratified,  and  all  care  was  banifhed  from 
his  heart. 

Thus  he  went  on  till  the  fun  approached  his  meridian, 
and  the  increafing  heat  preyed  upon  his  ftrength ;  he  then 
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looked  round  about  him  for  fome  more  commodious  path. 
He  faw,  on  his  right  hand,  a  grove  that  feemed  to  wave 
its  (hades  as  a  fign  of  invitation  ;  he  entered  it,  and  found 
the  coolneis  and  verdure  irrefiftibly  pleafant.  He  did  not, 
however,  forget  whither  he  was  travelling,  but  found  a 
narrow  way  bordered  with  flowers,  which  appeared  to  have 
the  fame  direction  with  the  main  road,  and  was  pleafed  that, 
by  this  happy  experiment,  he  had  found  means  to  unite 
pleafure  with  bufinefs,  and  to  gain  the  rewards  of  diligence 
without  fuffering  its  fatigues.  He,  therefore,  ftill  conti¬ 
nued  to  walk  for  a  time,  without  the  Jeaft  remiffion  of  his 
ardour,  except  that  he  was  fometimes  tempted  to  flop  by 
the  mufick  of  the  birds,  whom  the  heat  had  aflembled  in 
thefhadej  and  fometimes  amufed  himfelf  with  plucking 
the  flowers  that  covered  the  banks  on  either  fide,  or  the 
fruits  that  hung  upon  the  branches.  At  laft  the  green 
path  began  to  decline  from  its  firft  tendency,  and  to  wind 
among  hills  and  thickets,  cooled  with  fountains,  and  mur¬ 
muring  with  water-falls.  Here  Obidah  paufed  for  a  time, 
and  began  to  confider  whether  it  were  longer  fafe  to  forfake 
the  known  and  common  track  ;  but  remembering  that  the 
heat  was  now  in  its  greateft  violence,  and  that  the  plain 
was  dully  and  uneven,  he  refolved  to  purfue  the  new  path, 
which  he  fuppofed  only  to  make  a  few  meanders,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  varieties  of  the  ground,  and  to  end  at  laft 
in  the  common  road. 

Having  thus  calmed  his  folicitude,  he  renewed  his  pace, 
though  he  fufpecled  that  he  was  not  gaining  ground.  This 
uneafinefs  of  his  mind  inclined  him  to  lay  hold  on  every 
new  objedt,  and  give  way  to  every  fenfition  that  might 
footh  or  divert  him.  He  liftened  to  every  echo,  he  mount¬ 
ed  every  hill  for  a  frelh  profpedt,  he  turned  afide  to  every 
cafcade,  and  pleafed  himfelf  with  tracing  the  courfe  of  a 
gentle  liver  that  rolled  among  the  trees,  and  watered  a  large 
region  with  innumerable  circumvolutions.  In  thefe  amufe- 
ments  the  hours  palled  away  uncounted,  his  deviations  had 
perplexed  his  memory,  and  he  knew  not  towards  what 
point  to  travel.  He  flood  penfive  and  confufed,  afraid  to 
go  forward  left  he  fhould  go  wrong,  yet  confcious  that  the 
time  of  loitering  was  now  paft.  While  he  was  thus  tor¬ 
tured  with  uncertainty,  the  Iky  was  overfpread  with  clouds, 
the  dry  vanifhed  from  before  him,  and  a  fudden  tempeft 
gathered  round  his  head.  He  was  now  roufed  by  his  dan¬ 
ger  to  a  quick  and  painful  remembrance  of  his  folly ;  he 
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now  faw  how  happinefs  is  loft  when  eafe  is  confulted  ;  he 
lamented  the  unmanly  impatience  that  prompted  him  to 
feek  Ihelter  in  the  grove,  and  defpifed  the  petty  curiofity 
that  led  him  on  from  trifle  to  trifle.  While  he  was  thus 
reflecting,  the  air  grew  blacker,  and  a  clap  of  thunder 
broke  his  meditation. 

He  now  refolved  to  do  what  remained  yet  in  his  power, 
to  tread  back  the  ground  which  he  had  palled,  and  try  to 
find  fome  iffiie  where  the  wood  might  open  into  the  plain. 
He  proftrated  himfelf  on  the  ground,  and  commended  his 
life  to  the  Lord  of  nature.  He  rofe  with  confidence  and 
tranquillity,  and  prefled  on  with  his  fabre  in  his  hand,  for 
the  beafts  of  the  defart  were  in  motion,  and  on  every  hand 
were  heard  the  mingled  howls  of  rage  and  fear,  and  ra- 
vage  and  expiration  ;  all  the  horrors  of  darknefs  and  foli- 
tude  furrounded  him  :  the  winds  roared  in  the  woods,  and 
the  torrents  tumbled  from  the  hills, 

- 'SieTafJt.o)  xasr  ogi crtyi  geoflcs 

’£5  ft,i<7yxyxaa.\i  Qu^€a?0\(lov  oQ? ifA-ov 
Tot^i  T £  'rr^hiai  $37rov  ii  exAi/s 

Work’d  into  fudden  rage  by  wintry  Ihow’rs, 

Down  the  deep  hill  the  roaring  torrent  pours; 

The  mountain  Ihepherd  hears  the  diftant  noife. 

Thus  forlorn  and  diftrefied,  he  wandered  through  the 
wild,  without  knowing  whither  he  was  going,  or  whether 
he  was  every  moment  drawing  nearer  to  fafety  or  to  deftruc- 
tion.  At  length  not  fear  but  labour  began  to  overcome 
him;  his  breath  grew  fhort,  and  his  knees  trembled,  and  he 
was  on  the  point  of  lying  down  in  refignation  to  his  fate, 
when  he  beheld  through  the  brambles  the  glimmer  of  a  ta¬ 
per.  He  advanced  towards  the  light,  and  finding  that  it 
proceeded  from  the  cottage  of  a  hermit,  he  called  humbly 
at  the  door,  and  obtained  admiffion.  The  old  man  fet  be¬ 
fore  him  fuch  provifions  as  he  had  collected  for  himfelf,  on 
which  Obidah  fed  with  eagernefs  and  gratitude. 

When  the  repaft  was  over,  “  Tell  me,”  faid  the  hermit, 
<f  by  what  chance  thou  haft  been  brought  hither ;  J  have 

been  now  twenty  years  an  inhabitant  of  the  wildernefs, 
*c  in  which  I  never  faw  a  man  before.”  Obidah  then  re¬ 
lated 
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lated  the  occurrences  of  his  journey,  without  any  conceal¬ 
ment  or  palliation. 

“  Son,”  faid  the  hermit,  “  let  the  errors  and  follies, 
cc  the  dangers  and  efcape  of  this  day,  fink  deep  into  thy 
“  heart.  Remember,  my  fon,  that  human  life  is  the  jour- 
“  ney  of  a  day.  We  rife  in  the  morning  of  youth,  full  of 
“  vigour  and  full  of  expectation  ;  we  fet  forward  with  fpi- 
“  rit  and  hope,  with  gaiety  and  diligence,  and  travel  on  a 
“  while  in  the  ftraight  road  of  piety  towards  the  manfions 
IC  of  reft.  In  a  fhort  time  we  remit  our  fervour,  and  en- 
“  deavour  to  find  fome  mitigation  of  our  duty,  and  fome 
*c  more  eafy  means  of  obtaining  the  fame  end.  We  then 
“  relax  our  vigour,  and  refolve  no  longer  to  be  terrified 
“  with  crimes  at  a  diftance,  but  rely  upon  our  own  con- 
“  ftancy,  and  venture  to  approach  what  we  refolve  never 
“  to  touch.  W e  thus  enter  the  bowers  of  eafe,  and  repofe 
“  in  the  (hades  of  fecurity.  Here  the  heart  foftens,  and 
<c  vigilance  fubfides ;  we  are  then  willing  to  enquire  whe- 
<c  ther  another  advance  cannot  be  made,  and  w-hether  we 
may  not,  at  leaft,  turn  our  eyes  upon  the  gardens  of 
“  pleafure.  We  approach  them  with  fcruple  and  hefitation  ; 
<c  we  enter  them,  but  enter  timorous  and  trembling,  and  al- 
“  way  hopes  to  pafs  through  them  without  lofing  the  road  of 
virtue,  which,  we  for  a  while,  keep  in  our  fight,  and  to 
ct  which  we  propofe  to  return.  But  temptation  fucceeds 
“  temptation,  and  one  compliance  prepares  us  for  another; 
<f  we  in  time  lofe  the  happinefs  of  innocence,  andfolaceour 
difauiet  with  fenfual  gratifications.  By  degrees  we  let 
fall  the  remembrance  of  our  original  intention,  and 
“  quit  the  only  adequate  objedt  of  rational  defire.  We 
“  entangle  curfelves  in  bufinefs,  immerge  ourfelves  in  lux- 
“  ury,  and  rove  through  the  labyrinths  of  inconftancy,  till 
“  the  darknefs  of  old  age  begins  to  invade  us,  and  difeafe 
“  and  anxiety  obftrudt  our  w'av.  We  then  look  back  upon 
“  our  lives  with  horror,  with  forrow,  with  repentance ; 

and  wifi),  but  t^o  often  vainly  wifh,  that  we  had  not 
“  forfaken  the  wfays  of  virtue.  Happy  are  they,  my  fon, 
“  who  ftiall  learn  from  thy  example  not  to  defpair,  but 
<■'  ftiall  remember,  that  though  the  day  is  paft,  and  their 
*«  ftrength  is  wafted,  there  yet  remains  one  effort  to  be 
“  made  ;  that  reformation  is  never  hopelefs,  nor  fincere 
“  endeavours  ever  unaffifted,  that  the  wanderer  may  at 
“  length  return  after  all  his  errors,  and  that  he  who  im¬ 
plores  ftrength  and  courage  from  above,  (hall  find  dan- 
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{c  ger  and  difficulty  give  way  before  him.  Go  now,  my 
“  fon,  to  thy  repofe,  commit  tbyfelf  to  the  care  of  Om- 
“  nipotence,  and  when  the  morning  calls  again  to  toil,  be- 
**  gin  anew  thy  journey  and  thy  life.” 


V 


Numb.  66.  Saturday,  November  3,  1750. 


Pauci  dignofcerc  pojjiint 
Vera  bona ,  atque  illis  multum  diver/a,  rt/nota 

Error  is  nebula,  Juv. 

H  ow  few 

Know  their  own  good  ;  or,  knowing  it,  purfue  ? 

How  void  of  re  a  fan  are  our  hopes  and  fears  ?  Dryden. 

THE  folly  of  human  wiffies  and  purfuits  has  always 
been  a  Handing  fubje€t  of  mirth  and  declamation,  and 
has  been  ridiculed  and  lamented  from  age  to  age  ;  till  per¬ 
haps  the  fruitlefs  repetition  of  complaints  and  cenfures 
may  be  juftly  numbered  among  the  fubjeCts  of  cenfure 
and  complaint. 

Some  of  thefe  inftruCtors  of  mankind  have  not  content¬ 
ed  themfelves  with  checking  the  overflows  of  paffion,  and 
lopping  the  exuberance  of  defire,  but  have  attempted  to 
deftroy  the  root  as  well  as  the  branches ;  and  not  only  to 
confine  the  mind  within  bounds,  but  to  fmooth  it  for  ever 
by  a  dead  calm.  They  have  employed  their  reafon  and 
eloquence  to  perfuade  us,  that  nothing  is  worth  the  wilh 
of  a  wife  man,  have  reprefented  all  earthly  good  and  evil 
as  indifferent,  and  counted  among  vulgar  errors  the  dread 
of  pain,  and  the  love  of  life. 

It  is  almoft  always  the  unhappinefs  of  a  victorious  dif- 
putant,  to  deftroy  his  own  authority  by  claiming  too  many 
confequences,  or  diffufing  his  propofition  to  an  indefen fi- 
ble  extent.  When  we  have  heated  our  zeal  in  a  ca'afe,  and 
elated  our  confidence  with  fuccefs,  we  are  naturally  inclin¬ 
ed  to  purfue  the  fame  train  of  reafoning,  to  effablifti  fouie 
collateral  truth,  to  remove  fome  adjacent  difficulty,  and  to 
take  in  the  whole  comprehenfion  of  our  fvftem.  As  a 
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prince,  in  the  ardour  of  acquifition,  is  willing  to  fecure 
his  fir  ft  conqueft  by  the  addition  of  another,  add  fortrefs 
to  fortrefs,  and  city  to  city,  till  defpair  and  opportunity 
turn  his  enemies  upon  him,  and  he  lofes  in  a  moment  the 
glory  of  a  reign. 

The  philofophers  having  found  an  eafy  vidhory  over  thofe 
deft  res  which  we  produce  in  ourfelves,  and  which  termi¬ 
nate  in  lome  imaginary  ftate  of  happinefs  unknown  and 
unattainable,  proceeded  to  make  further  inroads  upon  the 
heart,  and  attacked  at  laft  our  fenfes  and  our  inftindfis. 
They  continue  to  war  upon  nature  with  arms,  by  which 
only  folly  could  be  conquered  ;  they  therefore  loft  the  tro¬ 
phies  of  their  former  combats,  and  were  confidered  no 
longer  with  reverence  or  regard. 

i  x  et  it  cannot  be  with  juftice  denied,  that  thefe  men  have 
been  very  ufeful  monitors,  and  have  left  many  proofs  of 
ftrong  reafon,  deep  penetration,  and  accurate  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  life,  which  it  is  now  our  bufinefs  to  feparate 
from  the  form  of  a  boiling  imagination,  and  to  apply  ju- 
dicioufly  to  our  own  ufe.  They  have  {hewn  that  moft  of 
the  conditions  of  life,  which  raife  the  envy  of  the  timo¬ 
rous,  aKd  roufe  the  ambition  of  the  daring,  are  empty 
Ihows  of  felicity,  which,  when  they  become  familiar,  lofe 
their  power  of  delighting ;  and  that  the  moft  profperous 
and  exalted  have  very  few  advantages  over  a  meaner  and 
more  obfcure  fortune,  when  their  dangers  and  folicitudes 
are.  balanced  againft  their  equipage,  their  banquets,  and 
their  palaces. 

It  is  natural  for  every  man  uninftru&ed  to  murmur  at 
his  condition,  becaufe  in  the  general  infelicity  of  life,  he 
feels  his  own  miferies,  without  knowing  that  they  are  com¬ 
mon  to  all  the  reft  of  the  fpecies;  and  therefore,  though 
he  will  not  be  lefs  fenfible  of  pain  by  being  told  that  others 
are  equally  tormented,  he  will  at  lead  be  freed  from  the 
temptation  of  feeking  by  perpetual  changes  that  eafe  which 
is  no  where  to  be  found,  and  though  his  difeafe  ftill  con¬ 
tinues,  he  efcapes  the  hazard  of  exafperating  it  by  re¬ 
medies. 

The  gratifications  which  affluence  of  wealth,  extent  of 
power,  and  eminence  of  reputation  confer,  muft  be  al¬ 
ways,  by  their  own  nature,  confined  to  a  very  fmall  num¬ 
ber;  and  the  life  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind  muft  be 
loft  in  empty  wifhes  and  painful  companions,  were  not 
the  balm  of  philofophy  Ihed  upon  us,  and  our  difcontent  at 
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the  appearances  of  an  unequal  diflribution  foqthed  and  ap- 
peafed. 

It  feemed,  perhaps,  below  the  dignity  of  the  great  maf- 
ters  of  moral  learning,  to  defcend  to  familiar  life,  and 
caution  mankind  againft  that  petty  ambition  which  is  known 
among  us  by  the  name  of  Vanity,  which  yet  had  been  an 
undertaking  not  unworthy  of  the  longeft  beard,  and  moit 
folemn  auflerity.  For  though  the  paifions  of  little  minds, 
acting  in  low  ftations,  do  not  fill  the  world  with  bloodfhed 
and  devaftations,  or  mark,  by  great  events,  the  periods 
of  time,  yet  they  torture  the  breafl  on  which  they  feize, 
infeft  thofe  that  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  their  in¬ 
fluence,  deftroy  private  quiet  and  private  virtue,  and  under¬ 
mine  infenfibly  the  happinefs  of  the  world. 

The  defire  of  excellence  is  laudable,  but  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  ill  directed.  We  fall,  by  chance,  into  fome  clafs 
of  mankind,  and,  without  confulting  nature  or  wifdom, 
refolve  to  gain  their  regard  by  thofe  qualities  which  they 
happen  to  efteem.  I  once  knew  a  man  remarkably  dim- 
fighted,  who,  by  converting  much  with  country  gentlemen, 
found  himfelf  irrefiflibly  determined  to  fylvan  honours. 
His  great  ambition  was  to  (hoot  flying,  and  he  therefore 
fpent  whole  days  in  the  woods  purfuing  game ;  which,  be¬ 
fore  he  was  near  enough  to  fee  them,  his  approach  fright¬ 
ed  away. 

When  it  happens  that  the  defire  tends  to  objects  which 
produce  no  competition,  it  may  be  overlooked  with  fome 
indulgence,  becaufe,  however  fruitlefs  or  abfurd,  it  can¬ 
not  have  ill  eftefts  upon  the  morals.  But  moll  of  our  en¬ 
joyments  owe  their  value  to  the  peculiarity  of  pofleffion, 
and  when  they  are  rated  at  too  high  a  value,  give  occafion 
to  flratagems  of  malignity,  and  incite  oppofition,  hatred, 
and  defamation.  The  conteft  of  two  rural  beauties  for 
preference  and  diftinftion,  is  often  fufficiently  keen  and 
rancorous  to  fill  their  breafts  with  all  thofe  paifions,  which 
are  generally  thought  the  curfe  only  of  fenates,  of  armies, 
and  of  courts ;  and  the  rival  dancers  of  an  obfcure  aflem- 
bly  have  their  partifans  and  abettors,  often  not  lefs  exafpe-  i 
Tated  againft  each  other,  than  thofe  who  are  promoting 
the  interefts  of  rival  monarchs. 

It  is  common  to  confider  thofe  whom  we  find  infe£led 
with  an  unreafonable  regard  for  trifling  accompliflnnents, 
as  chargeable  with  all  the  confequences  of  their  folly,  and 
as  the  authors^  of  their  own  unhappinefs ;  but,  perhaps, 
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thofe  whom  we  thus  fcorn  or  deteft,  have  more  claim  to 
tendernef?  than  has  been  yet  allowed  them.  Before  we  per¬ 
mit  our  fcverity  to  break  loofe  upon  any  fault  or  error, 
we  ought  furely  to  confider  how  much  we  have  counte¬ 
nanced  or  promoted  it.  We  fee  multitudes  bufy  in  the 
purfuit  of  riches,  at  the  expence  of  wifdom  and  of  virtue ; 
but  we  fee  the  reft  of  mankind  approving  their  conduct, 
and  inciting  their  eagernefs,  by  paying  that  regard  and  de¬ 
ference  to  wealth,  which  wifdom  and  virtue  only  can  de- 
ferve.  We  fee  women  univerfally  jealous  of  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  their  beauty,  and  frequently  look  with  contempt 
cn  the  care  with  which  they  ftudy  their  complexions,  en¬ 
deavour  to  preferve  or  to  fupply  the  bloom  of  youth,  re¬ 
gulate  every  ornament,  twill  their  hair  into  curls,  and  fhade 
their  faces  from  the  weather.  We  recommend  the  care  of 
their  nobler  part,  and  tell  them  how  little  addition  is  made 
by  all  their  arts  to  the  graces  of  the  mind.  But  when  was 
it  known  that  female  goodnefs  or  knowledge  was  able  to 
attradl  that  officioufnefs,  or  infpire  that  ardour,  which 
beauty  produces  whenever  it  appears  ?  And  with  what 
hope  can  we  endeavour  to  perfuade  the  ladies,  that  the 
time  fpent  at  the  toilet  is  loft  in  vanity,  when  they  have 
every  moment  fome  new  convidlion,  that  their  intereft  is 
more  effeftually  promoted  by  a  ribband  well  difpofed,  than 
by  the  brighteft  a£l  of  heroic  virtue  ? 

In  every  inftance  of  vanity  it  will  be  found  that  the 
blame  ought  to  be  (hared  among  more  than  it  generally 
reaches ;  all  who  exalt  trifles  by  immoderate  praife,  or  in- 
ftigate  needlefs  emulation  by  invidious  incitements,  are  to 
be  confidered  as  perverters  of  reafon,  and  corrupters  of 
the  world  :  And  fince  every  man  is  obliged  to  promote  hap- 
pinefs  and  virtue,  he  (hould  be  careful  not  to  miflead  un¬ 
wary  minds,  by  appearing  to  fet  too  high  a  value  upon 
things  by  which  no  real  excellence  is  conferred. 
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Numb.  6 7.  Tuesday,  November  6,  1750. 


Exiles,  the  proverb  fays,  fubfili  on  hope, 

Delufive  hope  ftill  points  to  diftant  good. 

To  good  that  mocks  approach. 

HERE  is  no  temper  fo  generally  indulged  as  hope  % 


L  other  paffions  operate  by  ftarts  on  particular  occa- 
fions,  or  in  certain  parts  of  life;  but  hope  begins  with  the 
firft  power  of  comparing  our  adlual  with  our  pofiible  ftate, 
and  attends  us  through  every  ftage  and  period,  always  urg¬ 
ing  us  forward  to  new  acquifitions,  and  holding  out  fome 
diftant  bleffing  to  our  view,  promifing  us  either  relief  from 
pain,  or  increafe  of  happinefs. 

Hope  is  neceflarv  in  every  condition.  The  miferies  of 
poverty,  of  ficknefs,  of  captivity,  would,  without  this 
comfort,  be  infupportable  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  hap- 
pieft  lot  of  terreftrial  exiftence  can  fet  us  above  the  want 
of  this  general  bleffing  ;  or  that  life,  when  the  gifts  of  na¬ 
ture  and  of  fortune  are  accumulated  upon  it,  would  not  ftill 
be  wretched,  were  it  not  elevated  and  delighted  by  the  ex¬ 
pedition  of  fome  new  pofleffion,  of  fome  enjoyment  yet 
behind,  by  which  the  wifti  {hall  be  at  laft  finished,  and  the 
heart  filled  up  to  its  utmoft  extent. 

Hope  is,  indeed,  very  fallacious,  and  promifes  what  it 
feldom  gives ;  but  its  promifes  are  more  valuable  than  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  and  it  feldom  fruftrates  us  without  allur¬ 
ing  us  of  recompenfing  the  delay  by  a  greater  bounty. 

I  was  mufing  on  this  ftrange  inclination  which  every 
man  feels  to  deceive  himfelf,  and  confidering  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  dangers  proceeding  from  this  gay  profpetft  of 
futurity,  when,  falling  afleep,  on  a  fudden  I  found  myfelf 
placed  in  a  garden,  of  which  my  fight  could  defcry  no  li¬ 
mits.  Every  fcene  about  me  was  gay  and  gladfome,  light 
with  funffiine,  and  fragrant  with  perfumes  ;  the  ground 
was  painted  with  all  the  variety  of  fpring,  and  all  the 
choir  of  nature  was  finging  in  the  groves.  When  I  had 
recovered  from  the  firft  raptures,  with  which  the  confufion 
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of  pleafure  had  for  a  time  entranced  me,  I  began  to  take  a 
particular  and  deliberate  view  of  this  delightful  region.  I 
then  perceived  that  I  had  yet  higher  gratifications  to  expect, 
and  that,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  me,  there  were  brighter 
flowers,  clearer  fountains,  and  more  lofty  groves,  where 
the  birds,  which  I  yet  heard  but  faintly,  were  exerting  all 
the  power  of  melody.  The  trees  about  me  were  beautiful 
with  verdure,  and  fragrant  with  blofloms  •,  but  I  was 
tempted  to  leave  them  by  the  fight  of  ripe  fruits,  which 
itemed  to  hang  only  to  be  plucked.  I  therefore  walked 
liaftily  forward,  but  found,  as  I  proceeded,  that  the  co¬ 
lours  of  the  field  faded  at  my  approach,  the  fruit  fell  be¬ 
fore  I  reached  it,  the  birds  flew  ftill  flinging  before  me, 
and  though  I  prefled  onward  with  great  celerity,  1  was  ftill 
in  fight  of  pleafures  of  which  I  could  not  yet  gain  the  pof- 
feflion,  and  which  fleemed  to  mock  my  diligence,  and  to 
retire  as  I  advanced. 

Though  I  was  confounded  with  fo  many  alternations  of 
joy  and  grief,  I  yet  perfifted  to  go  forward,  in  hopes  that 
thefe  fugitive  delights  would  in  time  be  overtaken.  At 
length  1  flaw  an  innumerable  multitude  of  every  age  and 
lex,  who  fleemed  all  to  partake  of  fome  general  felicity ; 
for  every  cheek  was  fluflhed  with  confidence,  and  every  eye 
flparkled  with  eagernefls  :  yet  each  appeared  to  have  fome 
particular  and  fecret  pleafure,  and  very  few  were  willing 
to  communicate  their  intentions,  or  extend  their  concern 
beyond  themflclves.  Moft  of  them  feemed,  by  the  rapidity 
of  their  motion,  too  bufy  to  gratify  the  curiofityof  a  ftran- 
ger,  and  therefore  I  was  content  for  a  while  to  gaze  upon 
them,  without  interrupting  them  with  troublefome  enqui¬ 
ries.  At  laft  I  obferved  one  man  worn  with  time,  and  un¬ 
able  to  ftruggle  in  the  crowd  5  and,  therefore,  fuppofing 
him  more  at  leifure,  I  began  to  accoft  him:  but  lie  turned 
from  me  with  anger,  and  told  me  he  mud  not  be  difturb- 
ed,  for  the  great  hour  of  projection  was  now  come,  when 
Mercury  fhould  lofe  his  wings,  and  flaverv  fhould  no  longer 
dig  the  mine  for  geld. 

I  left  him,  and  attempted  another,  whofe  foftnefs  of 
mein,  and  eafy  movement,  gave  me  reafon  to  hope  for  a 
more  agreeable  reception  :  but  he  told  me,  with  a  low  bow, 
that  nothing  would  make  him  more  happy  than  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  ferving  me,  which  he  could  not  now  want,  for  a 
place  which  he  had  been  twenty  years  foliciting  would  be 
foon  vacant.  From  him  I  had  recourfe  to  the  next,  who  was 
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departing  in  hafle  to  take  poflcffion  of  the  eftate  of  an  un¬ 
cle,  who  by  the  courfe  of  nature  could  not  live  long.  He 
that  followed  was  preparing  to  dive  for  treafure  in  a  new- 
invented  bell  ;  and  another  was  on  the  point  of  difcovering 
the  longitude. 

Being  thus  rejected  wherefoever  I  applied  myfelf  for  in¬ 
formation,  I  began  to  imagine  it  belt  to  defift  from  en¬ 
quiry,  and  try  what  my  own  obfervation  would  aifcover : 
but  feeing  a  young  man,  gay  and  thoughtlefs,  I  refolved 
upon  one  more  experiment,  and  was  informed  that  I  was 
in  the  garden  of  Hope,  the  daughter  of  Desire,  and  that 
all  thofe  whom  I  faw  thus  tumultuoully  buftling  round  me, 
were  incited  by  the  promifes  of  Hope,  and  battening  to 
feize  the  gifts  which  fire  held  in  her  hand. 

I  turned  my  fight  upwards,  and  faw  a  goddefs  in  the 
bloom  of  youth  fitting  on  a  throne  :  around  her  lay  all  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  and  all  the  bleffings  of  life  were  fpread 
abroad  to  view  ;  fhe  had  a  perpetual  gaiety  of  aipeit,  and 
every  one  imagined  that  her  fmile,  which  was  impartial 
and  general,  was  directed  to  himfelf,  and  triumphed  in 
his  own  fuperiority  to  others,  who  had  conceived  the  fame 
confidence  from  the  fame  mi  [take. 

I  then  mounted  an  eminence,  from  which  I  had  a  more 
extenfive  view  of  the  whole  place,  and  could  with  lefs  per¬ 
plexity  confider  the  different  conduit  of  the  crowds  that 
filled  it.  From  this  ftation  I  obferved,  that  the  entrance 
into  the  garden  of  Hope  was  by  two  gates,  one  of  which 
was  kept  by  Re ason,  and  the  other  by  Fancy.  Reason 
was  furly  and  fcrupulous,  and  feldom  turned  the  key  with¬ 
out  many  interrogatories,  and  long  hefitation  ;  but  Fancy 
was  a  kind  and  gentle  portrefs,  fhe  held  her  gate  wide 
open,  and  welcomed  all  equally  to  the  diftriit  under  her 
fuperintendency ;  fo  that  the  paffage  was  crowded  by  all 
thofe  who  either  feared  the  examination  of  Reason,  or 
had  been  rejected  by  her. 

From  the  gate  of  Reason  there  was  away  to  the  throne 
of  Hope,  by  a  craggy,  flippery,  and  winding  path,  called 
the  Streighi  of  Difficulty,  which  thofe  who  entered  with  the 
permiffion  of  the  guard  endeavoured  to  climb.  But  though 
they  furveyed  the  way  very  cheerfully  before  they  began  to 
rife,  and  marked  out  the  feveral  ftages  of  their  progrefs, 
they  commonly  found  unexpected  obstacles,  and  were  oblig¬ 
ed  frequently  to  flop  on  the  fudden,  where  they  imagined 
the  way  plain  and  even.  A  thoufand  intricacies  embarraffed 
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them,  a  thoufand  flips  threw  them  back,  and  a  thoufand 
pitfals  impeded  their  advance.  So  formidable  were  the 
dangers,  and  fo  frequent  the  mifcarriages,  that  many  re¬ 
turned  from  the  firft  attempt,  and  many  fainted  in  themidft 
of  the  way,  and  only  a  very  fmall  number  were  led  up  to 
the  fumrnit  of  Hope,  by  the  hand  of  For  1  itude.  Of 
theie  few  the  greater  part,  when  they  had  obtained  the  sift 
which  Hope  had  promifed  them,  regretted  the  labour  which 
it  cof ,  and  felt  in  their  fuccefs  the  regret  of  difappoint- 
ment;  the  relt  retired  with  their  piize,  and  were  led  by 
Wisdom  to  the  bowers  of  Content. 

Turning  then  towards  the  gate  of  Fancy,  I  could  find 
no  way  to  the  feat  of  Hope.  ;  hut  though  (he  fat  full  in 
view,  and  held  out  her  gifts  with  an  air  of  invitation, 
which  filled  every  heart  with  rapture,  the  mountain  was, 
on  that  fide,  inaccdfibly  fteep,  but  fo  channelled  and  (had¬ 
ed,  that  none  perceived  the  impolfibility  of  afeending  it, 
but  each  imagined  himfelf  to  have  difeovered  a  way  to 
which  the  relt  were  ft  rangers.  Many  expedients  were  in¬ 
deed  tried  by  this  indufrious  tribe,  of  whom  fome  were 
making  themfelves  wings,  which  others  were  contriving  to 
aftuate  by  the  perpetual  motion.  But  with  all  their  labour, 
and  all  their  artifices,  they  never  refe  above  the  ground,  or 
quickly  fell  back,  nor  ever  approached  the  throne  of  Hope, 
but  continued  (till  to  gaze  at  a  diltance,  and  laughed  at 
the  f  ow  progrefs  of  thofe  whom  they  faw  toiling  in  the 
Streight  of  Difficulty. 

Fart  of  the  favourites  of  Fancy,  when  they  had  enter¬ 
ed  the  garden,  without  making,  like  the  reft,  an  attempt 
to  climb  the  mountain,  turned  immediately  to  the  vale  of 
Idleness,  a  calm  and  undifturbed  retirement,  from 
whence  they  could  always  have  Hope  in  profpedf,  and  to 
which  they  pleafed  themfelves  with  believing  that  fhe  in¬ 
tended  fpeediiy  to  defeend.  Thefe  were  indeed  fcorned  by 
all  the  reft;  but  they  feemed  very  little  afl'edfed  by  con¬ 
tempt,  advice,  or  reproof,  but  were  refolved  to  expedl  at 
eafe  the  favour  of  the  goddefs. 

Among  this  gay  race  I  was  wandering,  and  found  them 
readv  to  anfwer  ail  my  queftions,  and  willing  to  communi¬ 
cate  their  mirth  :  but  turning  round,  i  faw  two  dreadful 
monfters  entering  the  vale,  one  of  whom  I  knew  to  be  Age, 
and  the  other  Want.  Sport  and  revelling  were  now  at 
an  end,  and  a  univerfal  fhriek  of  affright  and  diftrefs  burft 
out  and  awaked  me. 
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Numb.  68.  Saturday,  November  10,  1750. 

Vivendum  reRj,  cum  prfptcr  plurima,  _  tunc  Lis 
Pracipuc  cauJtSj  ut  linguas  mancipiorum 

Contcmnas  ;  nani  lingua  mail  pars  pejjima  fsrmi.  Jw, 

Let  us  live  well  :  were  it  alone  for  this 
The  baneful  tongues  of  lervants  to  delpife  : 

Slander,  that  vvorit  of  poifons,  ever  finds 

An  eaf'y  entrance  to  ignoble  minds.  Hervey. 

THE  younger  Pliny  has  very  juftly  obferved,  that  of 
actions  that  deferve  our  attention,  the  moxt  fplendid 
are  not  always  the  greateft.  Fame,  and  wonder,  and  ap- 
phufe,  are  not  excited  but  by  external  and  adventitious  cir- 
cumftances,  often  diftindt  and  feparate  from  virtue  and  he- 
roifm.  Eminence  of  ftation,  greatnefs  of  effe£f,  and  all 
the  favours  of  fortune,  mull  concur  to  place  excellence  in 
publick  view  j  but  fortituue,  diligence,  and  patience,  di¬ 
verted  of  their  fhow,  glide  unobferved  through  the  crowd 
of  life,  and  fuffer  and  acf,  though  with  the  fame  vigour 
and  conftancy,  yet  without  pity  and  without  praife. 

This  remark  may  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  life.  Nothing 
is  to  be  cftimated  by  its  effect  upon  common  eyes  and  com¬ 
mon  ears.  A  thoufand  miferies  make  filent  and  invifible 
inroads  on  mankind,  and  the  heart  feels  innumerable  throbs, 
which  never  break  into  complaint.  Perhaps,  likewife,  our 
pleafures  are  for  the  moll  part  equally  fecret,  and  moll  are 
borne  up  by  forne  private  fatisfadt ion,  fome  internal  con- 
fcioufnefs,  fome  latent  hope,  fome  peculiar  profpedf,  which 
they  never  communicate,  but  referve  for  folitary  hours, 
and  clandeftine  meditation. 

The  main  of  life  is,  indeed,  compofed  of  fmall  incidents 
and  petty  occurrences  ;  of  wifhes  for  objedfs  not  remote, 
and  grief  for  difappointments  of  no  fatal  confequence  ;  01 
infe£f  vexations  which  fling  us  and  fly  away,  impertinen- 
cies  which  buzz  a  while  about  us,  and  are  heard  no  more ; 
of  meteorous  pleafures  which  dance  before  us  and  are  dif- 
fipated;  of  compliments  which  glide  ofl  the  foul  like  other 
mufick,  and  are  forgotten  by  him  that  gave  and  him  that 
received  them. 

Such  is  the  general  heap  out  of  which  every  man  is  to 
cull  his  own  condition  :  for,  as  the  chemifts  tell  us,  that  all 
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bodies  are  refolvable  into  the  fame  elements,  and  that  the 
boundlefs  variety  of  things  arifes  from  the  different  pro¬ 
portions  of  very  few  ingredients  ;  fo  a  few  pains  and  a  few 
pleafures  are  all  the  materials  of  human  life,  and  of  thefe 
the  proportions  are  partly  allotted  by  providence  and  partly 
left  to  the  arrangement  of  reafon  and  of  choice. 

As  thefe  are  well  or  ill  difpofed,  man  is  for  the  moft 
part  happy  or  miferable.  For  very  few  are  involved  in  great 
events,  or  have  their  thread  of  life  entwifted  with  the  chain 
of  caufes  on  which  armies  or  nations  are  fufpended  ;  and 
even  thofe  who  feem  wholly  bufied  in  publick  affairs,  and 
elevated  above  low  cares,  or  trivial  pleafures,  pafs  the  chief 
part  of  their  time  in  familiar  and  domeftick  Scenes ;  from 
thefe  they  came  into  publick  life,  to  thefe  they  are  every 
hour  recalled  by  paffions  not  to  be  fuppreffed  ;  in  thefe  they 
have  the  reward  of  thaer  toils,  and  to  thefe  at  lalt  they  retire. 

The  great  end  of  prudence  is  to  give  cheerfulnefs  to 
thofe  hours,  which  fplendour  cannot  gild,  and  acclamation 
cannot  exhilarate ;  thofe  foft  intervals  of  unbended  amufe- 
rnent,  in  which  a  man  Shrinks  to  his  natural  dimenfions, 
and  throws  afide  the  ornaments  or  difguifes,  which  he  feels 
in  privacy  to  be  ufelefs  incumbrances,  and  to  lofe  all  effeCt 
when  they  become  familiar.  To  be  happy  at  home  is  the 
ultimate  refult  of  all  ambition,  the  end  to  which  every  en¬ 
terprise  and  labour  tends,  and  of  which  every  defire 
prompts  the  profecution. 

It  is,  indeed,  at  home  that  every  man  mult  be  known 
by  thofe  who  would  make  a  juft  eftimate  either  of  his  vir¬ 
tue  or  felicity ;  for  fmiles  and  embroidery  are  alike  occa¬ 
sional,  and  the  mind  is  often  dreffed  for  fhow  in  painted 
honour  and  fictitious  benevolence. 

Every  man  muft  have  found  fome  wbofe  lives,  in  every 
houfe  but  their  own,  was  a  continual  feries  of  hypocrify, 
and  who  concealed  under  fair  appearances  bad  qualities, 
which,  whenever  they  thought  themfelves  out  of  the  reach 
of  cenfure,  broke  out  from  their  reftraint,  like  winds  im- 
prifoned  in  their  caverns,  and  whom  every  one  had  reafon 
to  love,  but  they  whofe  love  a  wife  man  is  chiefly  folicitous 
to  procure.  And  there  are  others  who,  without  any  Show 
of  general  goodnefs,  and  without  the  attractions  by  which 
popularity  is  conciliated,  are  received  among  their  own  fa¬ 
milies  as-beitowers  of  happinefs,  and  reverenced  as  instruc¬ 
tors,  guardians,  and  benefactors. 
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The  moft  authentick  witnefies  of  any  man’s  character 
are  thofe  who  know  him  in  his  own  family,  and  fee  him 
without  any  reftraint,  or  rule  of  conduit,  but  fuch  as  he 
voluntarily  prefcribcs  to  himfelf.  If  a  man  carries  virtue 
with  him  into  his  private  apartments,  and  takes  no  advan¬ 
tage  of  unlimited  power  or  probable  feerecy ;  if  we  trace 
him  through  the  round  of  his  time,  and  find  that  his  cha¬ 
racter,  with  thofe  allowances  which  mortal  irailty  mult  al¬ 
ways  Want,  is  uniform  and  regular,  we  have  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  fincerity,  that  one  man  can  have  with  regard 
to  another :  and,  indeed,  as  hypocriiy  cannot  oe  its  own 
reward,  we  may,  without  hef ration,  determine  that  his 
heart  is  pure. 

The  higheft  panegyrick,  therefore,  that  private  virtue 
can  receive,  is  the  praife  of  fervants.  For,  ho  wever  vanity 
or  infolence  may  look  down  with  contempt  on  the  fuffrage 
of  men,  undignified  by  wealth,  and  unenlightened  by  edu¬ 
cation,  it  very  feldorn  happens  that  they  commend  or  blame 
without  juftice.  Vice  and  virtue  are  eaiily  didinguilhed. 
Oppreflion,  according  to  Harrington’s  aphorifm,  will  be 
felt  by  thofe  who  cannot  fee  it ;  anti,  perhaps,  it  falls  out 
very  often  that,  in  moral  queftions,  the  philofophers  in  the 
gown,  and  in  the  livery,  differ  not  fo  much  in  their  fenti- 
rnents,  as  in  their  language,  and  have  equal  power  of  dif- 
cerning  right,  though  they  cannot  point  it  out  to  others 
with  equal  addrefs. 

There  are  very  few  faults  to  be  committed  in  folitude,  or 
without  fonre  agents,  partners,  confederates,  or  witneffes ; 
and,  therefore,  the  fervant  muff  commonly  know  the  fe- 
crets  of  a  mailer,  who  has  any  fecrets  to  entruft  •,  and  fail¬ 
ings,  merely  perfonal,  are  fo  frequently  expofed  by  that  fe- 
curity  which  pride  and^ folly  generally  produce,  and  fo  in- 
quifitively  watched  by  that  defire  of  reducing  the  inequali¬ 
ties  of  condition,  which  the  lower  orders  of  the  world  will 
always  feel,  that  the  teftimony  of  a  menial  domeftick  can 
feldorn  be  conlidered  as  defective  for  want  of  knowledge. 
And  though  its  impartiality  may  be  fometimes  fufpected,  it 
is  at  leaft  as  credible  as  that  of  equals,  where  rivalry  infti- 
gates  cenfure,  or  friendlhip  diitates  palliations. 

The  danger  of  betraying  our  weaknefs  to  our  fervants, 
and  the  impoflibility  of  concealing  it  from  them,  may  be 
juftly  confidered  as  one  motive  to  a  regular  and  irreproach¬ 
able  life.  For  no  condition  is  more  hateful  or  defpicable, 
than  his  who  has  put  himfelf  in  the  power  of  his  fervant 
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In  the  power  of  him  whom,  perhaps,  he  has  firft  corrupted 
by  making  him  fubfervient  to  his  vices,  and  -whole  fidelity 
he  therefore  cannot  enforce  by  any  precepts  of  honefty  or 
reafon.  It  is  feldom  known  that  authority,  thus  acquired, 
is  pofiefled  without  infolence,  or  that  the  matter  is  not 
forced  to  confefs,  by  his  tamenefs  or  forbearance,  that  he 
has  enflaved  himfelf  by  fome  foolifh  confidence.  And  his 
crime  is  equally  punifhed,  whatever  part  he  takes  of  the 
choice  .to  which  he  is  reduced ;  and  he  is  from  that  fatal 
hour,  in  which  he  facrificed  his  dignity  to  his  pafiions,  in 
perpetual  dread  of  infolence  or  defamation  ;  of  a  controuler 
at  home,  or  an  accufer  abroad.  He  is  condemned  to  pur- 
chafe,  by  continual  bribes,  that  fecrecy  which  bribes  never 
fecured,  and  which,  after  a  long  courfe  of  fubmifiion,  pro- 
mifes,  and  anxieties,  he  will  find  violated  in  a  fit  of  rage, 
or  in  a  frolick  of  drunkennefs. 

To  dread  no  eye,  and  to  fufpect  no  tongue,  is  the  great 
prerogative  of  innocence ;  an  exemption  granted  only  tp 
invariable  virtue.  But  guilt  has  always  its  horrors  and  fo- 
licitudes  ;  and  to  make  it  yet  more  Ihameful  and  deteftable, 
it  is  doomed  often  to  Hand  in  awe  of  thofe,  to  whom  no¬ 
thing  could  give  influence  or  weight,  but  their  power  of 
betraying. 
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Numb.  69.  Tuesday,  November  13,  1750. 

Fist  quonue,  ut  in  j'peculo  rugas  adjpcxit  anitcs , 

Tyndaris;  et  fccum ,  cur  Jit  his  rapid,  r  equirit, 

Fcmpus  cdax  rerum ,  tuque  inuidiofa  njctujias 
Omnia  defruitis  :  njitiata  que  deiitihus  ayi 

Faulatim  lentd  confumitis  omnia  moric.  Ov|*. 

The  dreadful  wrinkles  when  poor  Helen  fpy  d. 

Ah!  why  thisfecond  rape  ?  with  tears  Ihe  cry  d- 
Time,  thou  devourer,  and  thou  envious  age. 

Who  all  deftroy  with  keen  corroding  rage. 

Beneath  your  jaws,  whate’er  have  pleas  d  or  pleafe, 

Mult  link,  confum'd  by  fwift  or  flow  degrees.  ElphinsTOM. 

AN  old  Greek  epigrammatift,  intending  to  {hew  the 
miferies  that  attend  the  lalt  ftage  of  man,  imprecates 
upon  thofe  who  are  fo  foolifh  as  to  wiih  for  long  life,  the 
calamity  of  continuing  to  grow  old  from  century  to  cen¬ 
tury.  He  thought  that  no  adventitious  or  foreign  pain  was 
requifite,  that  decrepitude  itfelf  was  an  epitome  of  what¬ 
ever  is  dreadful,  and  nothing  could  be  added  to  the  curie 
of  age,  but  that  it  fhouid  be  extended  beyond  its  natural 
limits. 

The  mofl  indifferent  or  negligent  fpedftator  can  indeed 
fcarcely  retire  without  heavinefs  of  heart,  from  a  view  of 
the  laft  fcenes  of  the  tragedy  of  life,  in  which  he  finds 
thofe  who  in  the  former  parts  of  the  drama  were  diftin- 
guifhed  by  opposition  of  conduct,  contrariety  of  defigns, 
and  diflimilitude  of  perfonal  qualities,  all  involved  in  one 
common  diftrefs,  and  all  ftruggling  with  affliflion  which 
they  cannot  hope  to  overcome. 

The  other  miferies,  which  waylay  our  paffage  through  the 
world,  wifdom  may  efcape,  and  fortitude  may  conquer  : 
by  caution  and  circumfpeflion  we  may  (teal  along  with 
very  little  to  obftrudl  or  incommode  us  ;  by  fpirit  and  vi¬ 
gour  we  may  force  a  way,  and  reward  the  vexation  of  con- 
teft  by  the  pleafurcs  of  victory.  .  But  a  time  muff  come 
when  our  policy  and  bravery  fhall  be  equally  ufeiefs  ;  when 
we  fhall  all  fink  into  helpleffnefs  and  fadnels,  without  any 
power  of  receiving  folace  from  the  pleafures  that  have  for¬ 
merly  delighted  us,  or  any  profpect  of  emerging  into  a  fe- 
eond  poffeffion  of  the  bleffings  that  we  have  loft. 
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The  induftry  of  man  has,  indeed,  not  been  wanting  in 
endeavours  to  procure  comforts  for  thefe  hours  of  dejec¬ 
tion  and  melancholy,  arid  to  gild  the  dreadful  gloom  with 
artificial  light.  The  molt  ufual  fupport  of  old  age  is  wealth. 
He  whofe  poffeffions  are  large,  and  whofe  chelts  are  full, 
imagines  himfelf  always  fortified  againll  invafions  on  his 
authority.  If  he  has  loft  all  other  means  of  government, 
if  his  ltrength  and  his  reafon  fail  him,  he  can  at  laft  alter 
his  will;  and  therefore  all  that  have  hopes  mult  likewife 
have  fears,  and  he  may  ftill  continue  to  give  laws  to  fuch  as 
have  not  ceafed  to  regard  their  own  intereft. 

This  is,  indeed,  too  frequently  the  citadel  of  the  dotard, 
the  laft  fortrefs  to  which  age  retires,  and  in  which  he 
makes  tne  ftand  againft  the  upftart  race  that  feizes  his  do¬ 
mains,  difputes  his  commands,  and  cancels  his  prefcrip- 
tions.  But  here,  though  there  may  be  fafety,  there  is  no 
pleafure  ;  and  what  remains  is  but  a  proof  that  more  was 
once  poffeiTed. 

Nothing  feems  to  have  been  more  univerfally  dreaded  by 
the  ancients  than  orbity,  or  want  of  children  ;  and  indeed, 
to  a  man  who  has  furvived  all  the  companions  of  his  youth, 
all  who  have  participated  his  pleafures  and  his  cares,  have 
been  engaged  in  the  fame  events,  and  filled  their  minds 
with  the  fame  conceptions,  this  full  peopled  world  is  a  dif- 
mal  folituae.  He  ftands  forlorn  and  filent,  neglected  or  in- 
fulted,  in  the  mid  lb  of  multitudes,  animated  with  hopes 
which  flie  cannot  fhare,  and  employed  in  bufinefs  which 
he  is  no  longer  able  to  forward  or  retard ;  nor  can  he  find 
any  to  whom  his  life  or  his  death  are  of  importance,  unlefs 
he  has  fecured  fome  domeftick  gratifications,  fome  tender 
employments,  and  endeared  himfelf  to  fome  whofe  intereft 
and  gratitude  may  unite  them  to  him. 

So  different  are  the  colours  of  life,  as  we  look  forward 
to  the  future,  or  backward  to  the  part;  and  fo  different  the 
opinions  and  fentiments  which  this  contrariety  of  appear¬ 
ance  naturally  produces,  that  the  converfation  of  the  old 
and  young  ends  generally  with  contempt  or  pity  on  either 
fide.  To  a  young  man  entering  the  world,  with  fulnefs 
of  hope,  and  ardour  of  purfuit,  nothing  is  fo  unpieafing 
as  the  cold  caution,  the  faint  expectations,  the  fcrupulous 
diffidence  which  experience  and  difappointments  certainly 
infufe  ;  and  the  old  man  wonders  in  his  turn  that  the  world 
never  can  grew  wifer,  that  neither  precepts,  nor  teftimo- 
nies,  can  cure  boys  of  their  credulity  and  fufficiency  :  and 
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that  not  one  can  be  convinced  that  fnares  are  laid  for 
him,  till  he  finds  himfelf  entangled. 

Thus  one  generation  is  always  the  fcorn  and  wonder  of 
the  other,  and  the  notions  of  the  old  and  young  are  like 
liquors  of  different  gravity  and  texture  which  never  can 
unite.  The  fpirits  of  youth  fublimed  by  health,  and  vola- 
tilifed  by  paffion,  foon  leave  behind  them  the  phlegmatick 
fediment  of  wearinefs  and  deliberation,  and  burft  out  in 
temerity  and  enterprife.  The  tendernefs  therefore  which 
nature  infufes,  and  which  long  habits  of  beneficence  confirm, 
is  neceffary  to  reconcile  fuch  oppofition  ;  and  an  old  man 
muff  be  a  father  to  bear  with  patience  thofe  follies  and  ab- 
furdities  which  he  will  perpetually  imagine  himfelf.  to  find 
in  the  fchemes  and  expectations,  the  plealures  and  the  bor¬ 
rows,  of  thofe  who  have  not  yet  been  hardened  by  time, 
and  chilled  by  fruftration. 

Yet  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  pleafure  of  feeing 
children  ripening  into  (Length,  be  not  overbalanced  by  the 
pain  of  feeing  fome  fall  in  the  blcffom,  and  others  blafted 
in  their  growth ;  fome  (haken  down  with  {forms,  fome 
tainted  with  cankers,  and  fome  fhrivelled  in  the  fhade ; 
and  whether  he  that  extends  his  care  beyond  himfelf,  does 
not  multiply  his  anxieties  more  than  his  pleafures,  and 
weary  himfelf  to  no  purpofe,  by  fuperintending  what  he 
cannot  regulate. 

But  though  age  be  to  every  order  of  human  beings  fuf- 
ficiently  terrible,  it  is  particularly  to  be  dreaded  by  fine 
ladies,  who  have  had  no  other  end  or  ambition  than  to  fill  up 
j  the  day  and  the  night  with  drefs,  diverfions,  and  flattery, 
and  who  having  made  no  acquaintance  with  knowledge,  or 
with  bufinefs,  have  conftantly  caught  all  their  ideas  from 
the  current  prattle  of  the  hour,  and  been  indebted  for  all 
their  happinefs  to  compliments  and  treats.  With  thefe  la¬ 
dies,  age  begins  early,  and  very  often  lafts  long ;  it  begins 
when  their  beauty  fades,  when  their  mirth  lofes  its  fpright- 
linefs,  and  their  motion  its  eafe.  From  that  time  all  which 
gave  them  joy  vanifbes  from  about  them  -,  they  hear  the 
praifes  bellowed  on  others,  which  uied  to  fwell  their  bo- 
foms  with  exultation.  They  vifit  the  feats  of  felicity,  and 
endeavour  to  continue  the  habit  of  being  delighted.  But 
i  pleafure  is  only  received  when  we  believe  that  we  give  it 
in  return.  NegleCl  and  petulance  inform  them  that  their 
power  and  their  value  are  pad  •,  and  what  then  remains  but 
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a  tedious  and  comfortlefs  uniformity  of  time,  without  any 
motion  of  the  heart,  or  exercife  of  the  reafon  ? 

Yet,  however  age  may  difcourage  us  by  its  appearance 
from  confidering  it  in  profpedf,  we  (hall  all  by  degrees  cer¬ 
tainly  be  old  ;  and  therefore  we  ought  to  enquire,  what 
provifion  can  be  made  again!!  that  time  of  diftrefs  ?  what 
happinefs  can  be  ftored  up  again!!  the  winter  of  life  ?  and 
how  we  may  pafs  our  latter  years  with  ferenity  and  cheer- 
fulnefs  ? 

If  it  has  been  found  by  the  experience  of  mankind,  that 
not  even  the  belt  fcafons  of  life  re  able  to  fuppiy  fufficient 
gratifications,  without  anticipating  .uncertain  felicities,  it 
cannot  furely  be  fuppofed  that  old  age,  worn  with  labours, 
haraffed  with  anxieties,  and  tortured  with  difeafes,  fhould 
have  any  gladnefs  of  its  own,  or  feel  any  fatisfadlion  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  prefent.  All  the  comfort  that  can 
now  be  expeftcd  mufc  be  recalled  from  the  pall,  or  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  future  ;  the  part  is  very  foon  exhaufted,  all 
the  events  or  adlions  of  which  the  memory  can  afford  plea- 
fure  are  quickly  recolledled ;  and  the  future  lies  beyond 
the  grave,  where  it  can  be  reached  only  by  virtue  and  de¬ 
votion. 

Piety  is  the  only  proper  and  adequate  relief  of  decaying 
man.  He  that  grows  old  without  religious  hopes,  as  he 
declines  into  imbecility,  and  feels  pains  and  forrows  incef- 
fantiy  crowding  upon  him,  falls  into  a  gulph  of  bottomlefs 
mifery,  in  which  every  refledliou  mud  plunge  him  deeper, 
and  where  he  finds  only  new  gradations  of  anguifh,  and 
precipices  of  horrour. 
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Numb.  70.  Saturday,  Novemhtr  17,  1750. 

■  ■  -  A rgentea  proles, 

Auro  dcterior ,  ful-co  pretiojiar  cere.  OviD. 

Succeeding  times  a  filver  age  behold, 

Excellirg  brafs,  but  more  excell’d  by  gold.  Dryden. 

HESIOD,  in  his  celebrated  diftribution  of  mankind, 
divides  them  into  three  orders  of  intelleft.  “  The 
“  firlt  place,”  fays  he,  belongs  to  him  that  can  by  his 
«  own  power?  difcern  what  is  right  and  fit,  and  penetrate 
“  to  the  remoter  motives  of  adtion.  The  lecond  is  claimed 
“  by  him  that  is  willing  to  hear  inftru£tion,  and  can  per- 
«  ceive  right  and  wrong  when  they  are  fhewn  him  by 
“  another ;  but  he  that  has  neither  acutenefs  nor  docility, 
“  who  can  neither  find  the  way  by  himfelf,  nor  will  be 
“  led  by  others,  is  a  wretch  without  ufe  or  value.” 

If  we  furvey  the  moral  world,  it  will  be  found,  tliat  the 
fame  divifion  may  be  made  of  men,  with  regard  to  their 
virtue.  There  are  fome  whofe  principles  are  fo  firmly  fixed, 
whofe  convi&ion  is  fo  conftantly  prefent  to  their  minds, 
and  who  have  raifed  in  themfelves  fuch  ardent  wilhes  for 
the  approbation  of  God,  and  the  happinefs  with  which  he 
has  promifed  to  reward  obedience  and  perfeverance,  that 
they  rife  above  all  other  cares  and  confiderations,  and  uni¬ 
formly  examine  every  aftion  and  defire,  by  comparing  it 
with  the  divine  commands.  There  are  others  in  a  kind  of 
equipoife  between  good  and  ill ;  v/ho  are  moved  on  the  one 
part  by  riches  or  pleafure,  by  the  gratifications  of  paffion 
and  the  delights  of  fenfe  j  and,  on  the  other,  by  laws  of 
which  they  own  the  obligation,  and  rewards  of  which  they 
believe  the  reality,  and  whom  a  very  fmall  addition  of 
weight  turns  either  way.  The  third  clafs  confifts  of  beings 
immerfed  in  pleafure,  or  abandoned  to  paffion,  without 
any  defire  of  higher  good,  or  any  effort  to  extend  their 
thoughts  beyond  immediate  and  grofs  fatisfa&ions. 

The  fecond  clafs  is  fo  much  the  mofl  numerous,  that  it 
may  be  confidered  as  comprifing  the  whole  body  of  man¬ 
kind.  Thofe  of  the  laft  are  not  very  many,  and  thofe  of 
the  firfb  are  very  few  ;  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
fall  much  under  the  confideration  of  the  moralift,  whofe 
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precepts  are  Intended  chiefly  for  thofe  who  are  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  go  forward  up  the  fteeps  of  virtue,  not  for  thofe 
who  have  already  reached  the  fummit,  or  thofe  who  are  re- 
folved  to  ftav  for  ever  in  their  prefent  fituation. 

To  a  man  not  verfed  in  the  living  world,  but  accuftomed 
to  judge  only  by  fpeculative  reafon,  it  is  fcarcely  credible 
that  any  one  fhould  be  in  this  ftate  of  indifference,  or  ftand 
undetermined  and  unengaged,  ready  to  follow  the  firfl 
call  to  either  fide.  It  feems  certain,  that  either  a  man 
muft  believe  that  virtue  will  make  him  happy,  and  re- 
folve  therefore  to  be  virtuous,  or  think  that  he  may  be 
happy  without  virtue,  and  therefore  caft  off  all  care  but 
for  his  prefent  intereft.  It  feems  impoffible  that  convicfion 
fhould  be  on  one  fide,  and  practice  on  the  other  ;  and  that 
he  who  has  feen  the  right  way,  fhould  voluntarily  (hut  ' 
his  eyes,  that  he  may  quit  it  with  more  tranquillity.  Yet' 
all  thefe  ablurdities  are  every  h.our  to  be  found  ;  the  wifeft 
and  befl  men  deviate  from  known  and  acknowledged  duties, 
by  inadvertency  or  furprife ;  and  molt  are  good  no  longer 
than  while  temptation  is  away,  than  while  their  paffions 
are  without  excitements,  and  their  opinions  are  free  from 
the  counteraction  of  any  other  motive. 

Among  the  fentiments  which  almoft  every  man  changes 
as  he  advances  into  years,  is  the  expectation  of  unifor¬ 
mity  of  character.  He  that  without  acquaintance  with 
the  power  of  defire,  the  cogency  of  diftrefs,  the  compli¬ 
cations  of  affairs,  or  the  force  of  partial  influence,  has 
filled  his  mind  with  the  excellence  of  virtue,  and  having 
never  tried  his  reloiution  in  any  encounters  with  hope  or 
fear,  believes  it  able  to  ftand  firm  whatever  {hail  oppofe  it, 
will  be  always  clamorous  againft  the  fmalieft  failure,  ready 
to  exaCt  the  utrnoft  punctualities  of  right,  and  to  confider 
every  man  that  fails  in  any  part  of  his  duty,  as  without 
'  confcience  and  without  merit ;  unworthy  of  truft  or  love, 
of  pity  or  regard  \  as  an  enemy  whom  all  fhould  join  to 
drive  out  of  fociety,  as  a  pefl  which  all  fhould 'avoid,  or  as 
a  weed  which  all  fhould  trample. 

It  is  not  but  by  experience,  that  we  are  taught  the  poffi- 
bility  of  retaining  fome  virtues,  and  rejecting  others,  or 
of  being  good.or  bad  to  a  particular  degree.  For  it  is  very 
eafy  to  the  folitary  reafoner  to  prove  that  the  fame  arguments 
by  which  the  mind  is  fortified  againft  one  crime  are  of 
equal  force  againft  all,  and  the  confequence  very  naturally 
follows,  that  lie  whom  they  fail  to  move  on  any  occafion, 
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has  either  never  confidered  them,  or  has  by  fome  fallacy 
taught  himfelf  to  evade  their  validity  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
when  a  man  is  known  to  be  guilty  of  one  crime,  no  farther 
evidence  is  needful  of  his  depravity  and  corruption. 

Yet  fuch  is  the  ftate  of  all  mortal  virtue,  that  it  is  aU 
ways  uncertain  and  variable,  fometimes  extending  to  the 
whole  compafs  of  duty,  and  fometimes  fhrinking  into  a 
narrow  fpace,  and  fortifying  only  a  few  avenues  of  the 
heart,  while  all  the  reft  is  left  open  to  the  incurfions  of 
appetite,  or  given  up  to  the  dominion  of  wickednefs.  No¬ 
thing  therefore  is  more  unjuft  than  to  judge  of  man  by  too 
fhort  an  acquaintance,  and  too  flight  infpe&ion ;  for  it  of¬ 
ten  happens,  that  in  the  loofe,  and  thoughtlefs,  and  difli- 
pated,  there  is  a  fecret  radical  worth,  which  may  fhoot  out 
by  proper  cultivation ;  that  the  fpark  of  heaven,  though 
dimmed  and  obftru&ed,  is  yet  not  extinguifhed,  but  may 
by  the  breath  of  counfel  and  exhortation  be  kindled  into 
.flame. 

To  imagine  that  every  one  who  is  not  completely  good  is 
irrecoverably  abandoned,  is  to  fuppofe  that  all  are  capable 
of  the  fame  degree  of  excellence ;  it  is  indeed  to  exa£t, 
from  all,  that  perfection  which  none  ever  can  attain.  And 
;fince  the  pureft  virtue  is  confident  with  fome  vice,  and  the 
virtue  of  the  greatcft  number  with  almoft  an  equal  propor¬ 
tion  of  contrary  qualities,  let  none  too  haftily  conclude, 
that  all  goodnefs  is  loft,  though  it  may  for  a  time  be  cloud¬ 
ed  and  overwhelmed ;  for  molt  minds  are  the  flaves  of 
external  circumftances,  and  conform  to  any  hand  that  un¬ 
dertakes  to  mould  them,  roll  down  any  torrent  of  cuftom 
in  which  they  happen  to  be  caught,  or  bend  to  any  impor¬ 
tunity  that  bears  hard  againft  them. 

It  may  be  particularly  obferved  of  women,  that  they  are 
for  the  molt  part  good  or  bad,  as  they  fall  among  thofe 
who  praftife  vice  or  virtue ;  and  that  neither  education 
nor  reafon  gives  them  much  fecurity  againft  the  influence 
of  example.  Whether  it  be  that  they  have  lefs  courage  to 
(land  againft  oppofition,  or  that  their  defire  of  admiration 
makes  them  facrifice  their  principles  to  the  poor  pleafure  of 
worthlefs  praife,  it  is  certain,  whatever  be  the  caufe,  that 
female  goodnefs  feldom  keeps  its  ground  againft  laughter, 
flattery,  or  falhion. 

For  this  reafon,  every  one  fhould  confider  himfelf  as  en- 
trufted,  not  only  with  his  own  condu&,  but  with  that  of 
others  j  and  as  accountable,  not  only  for  the  duties  which 
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he  negleds,  or  the  crimes  that  he  commits,  but  for  that 
negligence  and  irregularity  which  he  may  encourage  or  in¬ 
culcate.  Everyman,  in  whatever  Ration,  has,  or  endea¬ 
vours  to  have,  liis  followers,  admirers,  and  imitators,  and 
has  therefore  the  influence  of  his  example  to  watch  with 
care;  he  ought  to  avoid  not  only  crimes  but  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  crimes,  and  not  only  to  praCtife  virtue,  but  to  ap¬ 
plaud,  countenance,  and  fupport  it.  For  it  is  poflible  that 
for  want  of  attention  we  may  teach  others  faults  from 
which  ourfelves  are  free,  or  by  a  cowardly  defertion  of  a 
caufe  which  we  ourfelves  approve,  may  pervert  thofe  who 
fix  their  eyes  upon  us,  and  having  no  rule  of  their  own 
to  guide  their  courfe,  are  eafily  milled  by  the  aberrations  of 
that  example  which  they  chufe  for  their  directions. 
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